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PREFACE. 


Th,s  is  not  a book  of  amufement,  but  of  inftru&ion  in  a pra&ical 
art,  and  I am  confcious  that  I meet  my  reader  on  very  different 
terms  from  one  who  enters  on  a new  enterprife  in  literature  or  ge- 
neral fcience.  In  my  own  profeffion,  in  fubje&s  which  I have 
fludied,  both  in  books  and  at  the  bedfide  of  the  patient,  with  per- 
fevering  induftry,  I may  prefume  to  divine  the  wants  of  the  younger 
part  of  my  profeffion,  and  may  hope  to  deliver  in  plain  and 
fimple  language,  defcriptions  of  difeafe,  and  rules  of  practice  fuch 
as  men  of  experience  and  good  fenfe  will  acknowledge  and  receive. 
Queflions  of  fcience  I hold  it  to  be  my  privilege  and  indifputed 
right,  to  difcufs  with  unlimited  freedom:  Having  no  mafter  but 
my  own  diligence,  I owe  allegiance  to  none:  But  I have  ever 
cherifhed  an  enthufiafm  for  the  fcience  to  which  I am  devoted,  and 
a fincere  refpedt  for  my  profeffion  ; and  this  feeling,  which  has  been 
my  fupport  in  compofing  this  fyftem  of  operations,  brings  with  it, 
now  that  I am  to  fubmit  my  work  to  the  public  judgment,  many 
inquietudes.  I mu  ft  have  felt  little  of  this  refpect,  or  have  profited 
little  by  fuch  feelings,  if  I had  not,  in  entering  upon,  a work  fo 
important,  and  fo  extenfive,  reflected  upon  the  plan  of  it,  with  all 
poffible  deliberation,  and  purfued  my  labour  with  anxiety  and  dili- 
gence, if  I did  not  now  prefen t it  to  my  profeffion.  with  unaffe&ed 
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diffidence.  To  conceal  the  fatisfadlion  I mull  naturally  feel 
in  having  completed  a long  expedted  book,  would  favour  more 
of  hypocrify  than  modefty  ; no  one  furely,  enters  upon  a tafk  of 
this  nature  without  the  hope  of  being  confpicuoufty  ufeful,  and 
cruel  ffiould  his  feelings  be,  if,  after  having  beftowed  labour  fuch 
as  I freely  acknowledge  to  have  beftowed  on  this  book,  he  were  to 
fink  under  a ienfe  of  felf-condemnation ; but  to  imagine  fuch  a book 
perfect  is  a thought  fo  vain  and  puerile,  as  I believe  my  worft 
enemy  will  not  accufe  me  of.  Without  affedted  humility  or  mif- 
placcd  apologies  for  ftile  or  manner,  I proceed  to  claim  that  indul- 
gence which  I know  I need  : there  are  I fear,  many  faults  in  this 
work,  which  even  my  beft  friends  and  the  trueft  lovers  of  fcience 
will  be  fenftble  of : but  a book  once  publiffied,  is  like  a life  come 
to  its  final  confummation,  irrevocable,  needing  no  apologies,  it  ge- 
nerally good,  admitting  none,  if  it  be  not  fo.  Whether  I have 
been  fortunate  in  the  felebtion  of  my  plan!  whether  the  clearnefs 
of  my  explanations  will  juftify  the  extent  of  them!  whether  my 
common  ftudies  of  anatomy  and  of  furgery  have  enabled  me  to 
transfer  from  the  one  fcience,  what  may  prove  ufeful  in  the  other ! 
whether  a habit  of  combining  thofe  two  departments  has  fug- 
gefted  to  me  happy  folutions  of  the  difficulties  of  the  fcience, 
and  good  rules  for  operating,  the  profeffion  muft  decide  : 1 make 
my  appeal  from  the  criticifms  of  thofe  who  have  their  -purpofes 
and  their  parties,  to  a profeftion  learned  and  liberal,  and  too  widely 
diftufed  to  feel  any  influence. 

I have  ventured  to  give  a iplendid  form  to  a book  of  fcience,  and 
thofe  who  love  that  fcience  as  I do,  will  not  be  offended.  I have 
prelumed  to  entitle  this  work,  not  Elements  of  Surgery,  which 
implies  a fhort  enumeration  of  difeafes  and  operations,  but  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  which  implies  fuch  a combination  ot  anatomy, 
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pathology,  and  furgery,  as  may  enable  a man,  not  merely  to  perform 
incifions  or  heal  the  wound  he  has  made,  but  to  reafon  upon  the 
phenomena  of  difeafe,  to  prognodicate,  to  decide  and  to  operate. 
Pathology,  in  this  part  of  my  fydem,  is  made  the  balls  of  all  rea*- 
foning  on  the  caufe  or  confequences  of  difeafe ; and  anatomy,  the 
foie  rule  of  every  operation  ; while  hidory  occahonally  intro- 
duced, ferves  to  illudrate  thofe  rules,  and  to  confirm  the  young 
furgeon  in  the  love  of  his  profeflion,  by  demondrating  its  flow 
progrefs  and  prefent  improved  date. 

The  main  purpofe  of  this  work,  is  to  conned  anatomy  with  fur- 
gery ; to  remind  the  furgeon,  already  engaged  in  pradice,  of  thofe 
parts  of  anatomy  which  he  is  fo  apt  to  forget ; to  fubmit  to  his 
review  the  hidory  of  operations,  that  he  may  make  his  eledion  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  knows  the  fources  of  knowledge,  and 
who  reafons  from  the  only  fure  principle,  the  ftrudure  of  the  parts 
difeafed  : how  I conceived  fo  bold  a'defign,  which  look  like  inno- 
vation, or  prefumed  to  think  myfelf  capable  of  fo  great  a talk,  I 
fhall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

To  ally  anatomy  more  clofely  with  furgery,  to  conned  the  art 
more  intimately  with  the  fcience  from  which  it  flows,  feemed  to 
me  a talk  as  yet  imperfedly  accomplifhed  and  yet  of  the  very  highed 
importance. — The  dudy  of  pathology  contributes  not  merely  to 
make  the  furgeon  intrepid,  bold,  and  fkilful,  but  to  keep  alive 
thofe  fentiments  which  give  a peculiar  value  to  his  bed  and  mod 
facred  duties.  The  continual  reference  of  every  fymptom  and  dif- 
fering, to  certain  phyfical  changes  going  on  within  the  body,  begets 
a lively  fendbility  for  the  feelings  of  the  patient  while  he  lives, 
or  to  his  fate  when  life  is  in  danger.  The  frequent  reafoning  on 
thofe  changes,  produces  a talent  for  obferving  the  courfe  of  difeafe, 
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and  a calm,  fober,  and  ferious  turn  of  mind,  not  unfavourable  to 
prompt  deciflon  and  manly  readinefs  in  circumftances  of  preffing 
danger.  The  furgeon  who  is  /killed  in  prognoflics,  and  familiar 
with  the  figns  of  danger,  who  is  well  perfuaded  of  the  neceflary 
and  urgent  motives  which  engage  him  in  difficult  operations,  who 
is  confcious  that  he  inflicts  pain  only  to  prevent  long  fuffering,  or 
endange.s  life  only  to  preferve  it,  can  know  no  taint  of  fear. 
Without  this  fcience  to  intereft  our  feelings  in  every  new  fcene  of 
affliction,  our  profeffion  would  be  coldly  praCtifcd : without  this 
fludy  of  caufes,  and  a continual  ambition  to  come  to  every  new 
confultation,  with  new  acquirements  of  knowledge,  new  precedents, 
and  more  decilive  faCts,  profeffional  men  would  languifh  in  the 
purfuit  of  fcience:  without  this  philofophical  view  of  the  parts 
and  functions  of  the  living  body,  practice  is  not  experience,  and 
gray  hairs  and  length  of  years  befpeak  only  ftubbornnefs  in  pre* 
judice,  and  ill-founded  claims 'of  deference  and  refpeCt. 

Experience  is  obfervation  founded  on  previous  knowledge:  but 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  a young  man  for  receiving  the  leflons'  of 
experience,  he  mud  have  the  fcience  fo  digefted,  and  its  principles 
fo  difplayed  by  the  teacher,  as  to  perceive,  in  one  view,  the  natural 
and  healthy  ftruCture  of  parts,  the  changes  produced  by  difeafe,  the 
probable  ifiue  of  thofe  changes,  and  the  remedies  and  operations  by 
which  ill  confequences  may  be  prevented.  Such  principles  every 
man  of  real  experience,  founded  on  knowledge,  treafures  up,  perhaps 
unconfcioufiy,  in  his  own  mind:  But  his  knowledge  is  the  flow  ac- 
quirement of  years  paflfed  in  doubts  and  perplexities  : very  rarely 
are  the  principles  of  fcience  unfolded  to  the  younger  part  of  the 
profeffion,  feldom  is  the  furgeon  fent  abroad  into  the  world  with 
that  fullnefs  of  knowledge  or  maturity  of  judgment,  which  he  might 
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be  taught  to  derive  from  a knowledge  of  anatomy,  combined  with 
the  experience  of  individuals,  accumulating  through  ages. 

The  prefent  mode  of  teaching  anatomy,  tends  little  to  excite  this 
fpirit  of  obfervation  : He  will  have  little  fympathy  with  the  pains 
or  buffering  of  his  patient,  who  does  not  reafon  on  what  is  going  on 
within  the  body,  who  does  not  watch  inceffantly  the  fymptoms 
indicating  change,  whether  towards  health  or  difeafe  ; and  feel  mo-e 
fears  and  anxieties  than  his  patient  can  imagine,  and  fee  dangers  of 
which  his  friends  cannot  be  confcious.  Such  reafoning  repeated 
from  day  to  day,  is  truly  experience:  The  mind  thus  occupied  in 
reafoning,  not  upon  an  abdradt  philofophical  quedion,  but  on  one 
which  involves  the  fate  of  a fellow- creature,  mud  be  infpired  with 
fentiments  which  they  who  know  not  our  profeffion,  nor  the  bed; 
motives  which  excite  us  to  diligence,  believe  paralyfed  and  deadened 
by  frequent  feenes  of  mifery. 

Anatomy,  far  from  being  taught  for  fo  noble  and  ufeful  a pur- 
pofe,  is  taught  as  a talk  of  the  memory,  and  its  applications,  va- 
rious and  intereding  as  they  mud  be,  remain  dill  problematical. 
Anatomy  is  not  made  intereding  to  the  pupil  as  the  bads  of  our  rea- 
foning  on  difeafe,  the  rule  of  our  prognodications  the  foie  guide 
in  operating : he  is  taught  to  know  the  parts  and  remember  their 
names,  and  then  he  is  difmiffed  from  the  fchool;  and  of  this  fchool 
we  all  are  pupils,  abandoned  early  in  our  career,  left  to  learn  in  the 
hurry  of  pra<dice,  the  very  principles  of  the  fcience. 

1 he  anatomy  of  furgery  differs  widely  from  that  taught  in  fchools: 
it  were  better  the  young  furgeon  had  no  conception  of  the  forms 
of  parts,  than  fuch  as  mud  be  corrected  by  fad  experience ; for  the 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  prefented  on  the  table  of  the  anatomid, 

not  only  in  circumdances,  but  in  forms,  in  which  they 
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at  any  after  period  appear  to  the  furgeon.  If  the  bones  are  demon- 
ftrated,  they  are  not  difplayed  clothed  with  their  mufcles,  and 
conne&ed  by  their  perioftaeum  with  the  furrounding  parts : they  are 
not  reprefented  as  parts  of  a living  fyftem,  nourifhed  by  veflels,  and 
fubject  to  changes  and  difeafes  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  living  body : 
thefe  are  conceptions  which  the  furgeon  attains  by  flow  and  pain- 
ful experience,  for  his  teacher  aims  only  at  making  him  know  and 
remember  proceftes,  and  grooves  and  holes,  which  to  know,  is  of  no 
importance,  and  to  remember  impoiTtble.  The  practical  furgeon 
indeed  learns  by  experience  the  changes  of  which  thofe  apparently 
inanimate  parts  are  fufceptible  ; but  while  he  is  obferving  how 
tumors  alternately  rife  and  vanifh,  are  produced  by  difeafe  or 
cured  by  remedies , while  he  is  learning  to  difcufs  the  tumors, 
to  cure  the  ulcers,  to  deftroy  the  dead,  and  to  fupport  the  living 
parts  of  a bone  ; while  he  is  acquiring  by  experience  all  that  he 
fhould  have  been  taught,  all  that  makes  anatomy  ufeful,  he  believes 

that  he  is  forgetting  anatomy,  becaufe  he  is  forgetting  a gothic  and 
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barbarous  fyftem  of  names,  remembers  no  longer  holes  and  hollows 
of  no  import,  and  is  exchanging  the  pedantic  leftons  of  the  fchools 
for  a higher  kind  of  knowledge. 

It  were  better  the  furgeon  had  no  conception  of  a Hernia,  an 
Aneurifm,  a Hydrocele,  than  what  he  obtains  from  demonftrations 
of  the  Peritonaeum,  the  Abdominal  Ring,  or  the  Tunica  Vaginalis,  or 
the  Humeral  Artery ; for  on  the  anatomift’s  table  he  fees  thofe  parts 
under  forms,  which,  through  all  his  profeftional  career,  he  is  doomed 
never  to  recognife  again,  but  to  look  for  them  in  vain,  in  all  his  own 
operations  and  thofe  of  his  friends,  and  that  too  in  the  mod;  critical 
exigencies,  where  they  fhould  ferve  as  the  mark  and  limit  of  the 
incifions. 
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The  anatomift  defcribes  for  example  the  ring  or  opening  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  and  naturally  mentions  that  it  is  the  opening 
through  which,  in  Inguinal  Hernia,  the  bowels  are  protruded ; but 
what  avails  fuch  a remark?  there  is  no  note  taken  of  the  various 
changes  produced  by  this  very  protrulion,  no  additional  defcription 
to  conned;  this  anatomy  of  the  found,  with  that  of  the  difeafed  part; 
the  pupil  is  not  told  that  he  is  never  to  fee,  in  the  living  body,  the 
fame  difplay  of  a ring,  fair,  circular,  and  circumfcribed  fuch  as  is 
exhibited  in  the  difledion  of  the  found  body ; the  furgeon  feels  no 
fuch  ring  in  any  operation,  and  doubts,  and  hefitates,  expeding  to 
recognize  that  circular  opening  which  he  thinks  he  knows  fo  well, 
and  has  fo  often  feen. 

The  anatomift,  in  his  courfe  of  teaching,  diffeds  the  Peritonaeum, 
and  defcribing  that  membrane,  according  to  the  method  of  Haller, 
with  all  its  involutions,  and  all  its  connedions,  the  coats  it  forms 
for  the  vifcera,  and  the  ligaments  by  which  it  binds  each  in  its  place, 
and  he  concludes  with  faying  “ this  membrane,  gentlemen,  or  a 
procefs  of  it,  is  protruded  through  the  ring,  wherever  the  bowels 
are  protruded,  and  forms  the  herniary  fac.”  But  far  different  is 
the  fac  which  appears  to  the  furgeon  in  the  time  of  operating, 
thickened  by  inflammation,  rough  and  irregular,  from  adhefton, 
conneded,  or  rather  confounded  with  the  furrounding  parts,  imper- 
fedly  feen  through  the  inciflons,  and  obfeured  with  blood,  it  is  al- 
together unlike  the  delicate  Peritonaeum  from  which  it  takes  its 
origin,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  recognifed  as  a procefs  of  that  mem- 
brane! The  furgeon  finds  nothing  correfponding  with  the  demon- 
ftrations  he  has  feen,  or  the  conceptions  he  has  formed:  anatomy, 
which  he  faithfully  ftudied,  that  it  might  be  his  guide  in  fuch  dif- 
ficulties, ferves  only  to  bewilder  and  deceive. 
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The  anatomift  demonftrates,  from  his  preparations  or  difteCtions, 
the  courfe  of  the  Epigaftric  Artery,  compares  its  fituation  with  that 

of  either  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  calculates  and  conjectures  how  it 

♦ 

may  be  avoided  ; he  who  never  operated  in  hernia,  projects  rules 
for  the  furgeon,  and  inculcates  them  ; and  from  his  le&ures  fuch 
rules  are  transferred  to  books,  and  pafs  from  age  to  age,  for  ldTons 
as  important  as  they  are  formal.  But  when  thefe  fame  Pillars  are  no 
longer  to  be  diftinguifhed,  the  opening  betwixt  them  dilated,  and 
every  veftige  of  this  formal  ring  obliterated  by  frequent  protiuhons ; 
when  the  defcending  bowels  have  pufhed  abide  this  artery,  and  a new 
order  of  parts  is  exhibited,  unknown  to  the  clafs  demonftrator,  de- 
fying all  calculation  and  conjecture,  what  mu  ft  be  the  con  fu  lion  of 
the  young  unexperienced  furgeon  who  forefees  no  fuch  changes? 

While  anatomy  is  taught,  only  taught  from  difteCtion  of  the 
found  body  ! no  defeription,  no  drawings,  no  plans,  nor  fchemes 
of  the  parts  fubjoined  to  correCt  the  firft  impreftions,  to  exprefs  the 
new  arrangements  of  parts  which  accident  produces,  to  indicate  the 
changes  in  form  and  texture  produced  by  difeafe  ! the  furgeon  pro- 
fits nothing  by  that  fcience  which  contains  all  the  principles  of  his 
art.  In  Hernia  the  caufe  of  death  is  aferibed  to  the  obftruCtion  of 
the  bowels,  and  nothing  is  deferihed  but  the  figns  of  ftrangulatioiv; 
yet  ftrangulation  is  not  the  caufe  of  death  ! The  obftruCtion  of  the 
inteftinal  canal  is  not  the  caufe  of  death  1 The  atftual  mortification 
of  the  bowel  is  not  the  caufe  of  death ! but  that  fever  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  abdomen,  which  affeCts  the  whole  fyftem,  and  which 
is  fatal,  before  the  inceftant  vomiting  could  exhauft  the  patient, 
or  the  adfual  gangrene  deftroy  him.  Yet  we  have  no  defeription 
of  this  inflamed  ftate  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  not  even  noticed,  while 
the  figas,  real  and  imaginary,  of  ftrangulation,  are  minutely  de- 
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tailed  ; we  have  no  narrative  of  the  fymptoms  which  prognofticate 
life  or  death,  and  the  furgeon  is  hardly  aware  of  his  patient’s 
danger,  when  hiccup,  and  other  fatal  flgns  appear. 

In  cafes  of  hernia,  the  various  degrees  and  chara&eriftic  marks  of 
abdominal  inflammation,  form  the  true  grounds  of  our  prognoses ; 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  in  their  altered  condition,  diftended  by 
frequent  protrufiun,  and  maffed  together  by  inflammation,  is  the  rule 
of  our  inciflon  ; and  yet  we  are  referred  to  the  old  deferiptions  of  the 
abdominal  ring  and  peritoneal  procefs,  for  thofe  eflential  points  of 
knowledge  which  are  only  to  be  attained  either  by  frequent  and 
careful  obfervation  while  operating,  or  by  dififedtions  of  difeafed 
parts.  Thefe  are  things  which  can  be  deferibed  only  by  the 
practical  furgeon,  by  the  man  who  has  often,  with  a lively  interefl:, 
obferved  and  noted  down  the  perplexing  changes  which  he  has  met 
with. 

Whence  do  thefe  perplexities  arife  ? from  the  feparate  and  in- 
dependent date  of  two  departments  in  fcience  which  are  eflentially 
and  clofeiy  allied.  1 he  profeffd  anatomift  fits  in  his  chair  of 
dignity,  explain. ng  the  flrudture  of  parts,  but  with  no  reference  to 
their  condition  in  difeafe  : he  is  no  furgeon,  he  has  not  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  he  has  felt  no  difficulties,  his  hand  has  not 
trembled,  nor  his  lace  blanched  at  the  apprehenflon  of  danger; 
he  has  little  interefl:  in  deferibing  difficulties  he  has  never  known, 
in  anticipating  anxieties  and  dangers  which  belong  not  to  his  depart- 
ment ; he  is  employed  on  higher  and  more  fplendid,  ffiould  I not 
fay  more  fantaflic  fubjedts  of  fpeculation. — The  furgeon  again,  who 
writes  for  the  inffru&ion  of  others,  is  often  no  anatomift,  and  ac- 
cepts very  gratefully,  the  imperfect  rules  for  operating  preferibed 
by  thofe  who  never  touched  the  knife;  and  thus  it  happens  that 
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pathology,  which  Ihould  unite  fcience  with  art,  is  a fort  of  neutral 
ground  betwixt  the  two  provinces  of  anatomy  and  furgery,  little 
regarded  on  either  hand.  The  young  man,  ftudying  our  profeflion, 
learns  his  furgery  and  anatomy  apart  ; to  reconcile  his  firft  concep- 
tions of  anatomy  with  the  changes  which  he  is  called  to  obferve 
in  his  practice  of  furgery,  is  a fpecies  of  reafoning  which  accident 
fometimes  invites  him  to  cultivate.  But  acquirements  depending 
thus  on  opportunity,  on  accident,  on  time,  which  few  can  fpare, 
and  on  that  inceflant  diligence  which  is  fo  apt  to  flag  in  the  toils 
of  daily  practice  and  needful  gain,  are  often  imperfect  even  in  the 
end  of  life  ; and  when  by  continued  diligence,  a man  attains  a com- 
petent degree  of  knowledge  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  this  profef- 
fion  ; the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  enters  into  his  experience  as 
an  individual,  and  conftitutes  his  reputation,  while  he  lives;  it  is 
profitable  and  honourable  to  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  his  friends  ; but 
when  he  dies,  it  dies  with  him,  and  is  not  preferved  for  the  im- 
provement of  fcience. 

Pathology  is  at  once  the  moil  ufeful  and  the  mod  painful  fludy : 
there  is  a fort  of  fatisfaCtion  in  finding  our  conjectures  confirmed, 
our  errors  corrected,  our  knowledge  continually  improved  by  frequent 
difleCtions ; but  the  frequent  difl'eCtion  of  dead  bodies,  the  aCt  of  rea- 
foning and  reflecting  on  the  various  caufes  of  our  diflolution,  the 
fight  of  the  dead  and  the  recollection  of  their  laft  ftruggles  and 
fuflerings,  the  flow  lifting  up  of  the  cloth,  which  veils  the  coun- 
tenance of  a deceafed  friend,  calls  a gloom  over  a mind  ferioufly 
engaged  in  thofe  duties.  Yet  fo  important  is  the  duty  of  com- 
bining pathology  with  furgery,  fo  eflential  is  it  to  the  found  doCtrine 
and  difeipline  of  fcience,  and  .to  the  perfection  of  our  art,  that  I 
had  rather  publifh  to  the  world  deferiptions  of  difeafed  urethra,  and 
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fvvdled  prodate,  fuch  as  Hunter  has  delivered  and  reprefented  in 
drawings,  than  be  author  of  all  the  difcoveries  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  : I had  rather  give  defcriptions  and  drawings  of  the  her- 
niary fac,  in  its  various  dages  of  inflammation  and  adhefion,  or 
point  out  any  thing  which  might  facilitate  fo  eventful  an  opera- 
tion as  that  for  hernia,  than  difcover  the  pereneal  myderies  of  the 
thymus  or  renal  gland.  I had  rather  announce  a feries  of  fuch  im- 
portant fads,  than  fhew  myfelf  the  mod:  ingenious  among  the 
dreamers  of  dreams,  for  of  fuch  materials  is  produced  the  know- 
ledge the  mod  euentiai  to  the  perfedion  of  our  art  and  the  good  of 
our  fellow-creatures. 

When  we  refled  on  the  incorrednefs  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  im- 
perfedion  of  memory,  we  are  confcious  that  in  a fcience  important 
to  mankind,  nothing  fhould  be  left  to  recolledion  ! every  imprefiion 
of  fenfe  fhould  be  noted  down  the  moment  it  is  didinguifhed ! and 
from  time  to  time  thofe  defcriptions  of  evanefeent  impreflions  fhould 
be  revifed  and  compared.  We  remember,  for  example,  with  lively 
feelings,  a feene  in  nature,  an  interefling  converfation,  or  the  form 
and  manners  of  a friend,  and  we  think  that  of  fuch  a feene  or  of  the 
terms  cf  the  converfation,  or  of  the  features  and  forms  which  have 
pleafed  us,  we  have  the  mod  lively  recolledions ; but  when  we  at- 
tempt to  repeat  the  words,  or  trace  the  features  with  the  pencil,  when 
we  would  afeertain  our  conception  and  put  it  to  the  proof,  our  re- 
colledions vanifh  like  a fhadow  .or  a dream  ! impreflions,  which  we 
believed  permanent  and  luminous,  are  quite  obfeure,  and  tantalize  us 
with  a fenfe  of  diftindnefs  which  wc  cannot  realife.  How  dangerous 
this  in  matters  of  fcience  ? If  it  be  prefumptuous  in  a painter  to  draw 
a likenefs  from  memory,  what  mud  it  be  for  a furgeon  to  trud  to 
recolledion  for  thofe  figns  which  are  to  warn  him  of  approaching 
Vol.  II.  b 
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danger,  or  for  thofe  defcriptions  of  difeafe,  thofe  marks  of  parts,  which 
are  to  direCt  him  in  operating  ? 

Habits  of  indudry,  which  I know  not  whether  to  attribute  to 
chance  or  deiign,  have  enabled  me  to  compofe,  for  my  own  ufe, 
the  defcriptions  of  difeafe,  and  plans  of  operations  which  I found 
wanting  in  books  of  furgery,  and  diligence  is  a talent  in  fuch  low 
eflimation,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  prefumptuous,  if  I claim 
this  kind  of  praife,  neither  will  it  be  condrued  into  affectation,  if  I 
declare  that  whatever  excellence  I have  attained  in  my  profeflion, 
arifes  from  mere  diligence,  from  perfeverance  in  ftudy,  and  fidelity 
in  obfervation.  In  the  mod;  ordinary  duties,  faithfully  performed, 

I have  ever  found  the  bed;  fources  of  ufeful  knowledge:  I never 
yet  attended  the  pooreft  creature  in  an  hofpital,  without  taking  art 
interdf  in  his  didreffes,  and  ufually  a drawing  of  his  difeafe  ; nor 
have  I negleCted,  in  private  practice,  to  record  and  treafure  up 
my  opinions  of  my  patient’s  cafe,  my  hopes,  my  fucceffes,  and 
my  difappointments,  more  faithfully  than  l have  recorded  my  fees, 
I have  never,  with  unhallowed  hand,  attempted  any  dangerous 
operation  unprepared,  trading  to  my  general  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
or  experience  in  operating ; but  have  fet  me  down  to  confider 
ferioudv  of  every  danger,  to  plan  the  relative  fituations  of  parts,  to 
provide  for  every  exigence,  to  recolleCt  the  courfe  of  the  great  nerves 
or  arteries  which  were  endangered  in  the  diffedion,  and  to  imagine 
every  poffible  alteration  in  their  courfe  or  form.  In  every  cafe  of 
fraCtured  fcull,  of  ftrangulated  hernia,  or  of  inflammation  of  the 
abdomen,  in  every  variety  of  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  of  the  throat, 
or  of  the  glands,  I have  marked,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  fymptoms, 
have  made  drawings  from  every  difleCtion,  and  have  written  down, 
at  the  moment  of  witneding  any  intereding  fcene,  the  impredions 
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it  mads  upon  me,  and  thofe  charaders  of  difeafe,  and  thofe  figns  of 
danger  which  are  fo  evanefcent.  In  every  Tumor  of  the  neck  or 
jaws,  which  needed  to  be  difleded  out,  I have  made  new  plans  of 
the  carotids  and  the  accompanying  nerves,  marking  the  branches 
which  were  endangered  in  the  operation.  In  every  cafe  of  Polypus 
I have  drawn  accurate  plans  of  its  relations  to  the  palate  and  noftrils, 
to  the  bones  or  cavities  of  the  nofe  or  throat.  In  every  Fiftula  I 
have  drawn  fchemes  afeertaining  the  direction  of  the  various  paf- 
fages,  their  relation  to  the  external  openings,  to  the  difeafed  urethra, 
and  to  the  ftridure  which  caufed  the  confufion  of  parts  ; and  when 
I turn  over  thofe  cafe  books,  fo  precious  to  myfelf,  I cannot  but 
hope  to  make  them  ufeful  to  others  ; for  with  thefe  filent  monitors 
I confult,  and  fometimes  find  my  conjedures  concerning  the  difeafe, 
belied  by  experience,  or  my  plans  of  operations  corrected  by  dis- 
appointments ! but  always  I feel  my  knowledge  of  my  profeflion 
improving,  and  am  confoled  with  the  refledion  of  not  having  fpent 
my  years  in  indolence,  nor  claimed  any  degree  of  confidence  to  which 
I have  not  this  title  at  lead;  of  diligence  and  labour. 

Many  things  confpired  to  confirm  me  in  this  habit  of  diligence : 
I felt  that  an  operation  to  be  performed  with  confidence,  muff  be 
carefully  planned  ; that  to  lofe  the  bed  fruits  of  experience  by  a 
felf-indulgence,  by  a lingering  and  idle  humour,  was  unmanly  ; to 
think  over  every  fubjed  anew,  feemed  in  fo  far  as  related  to  myfelf 
an  endlefs  toil,  and  unprofitable  to  that  profeflion,  to  which  I was 
publicly  pledged,  as  a teacher  and  as  an  author.  To  think  with 
accuracy,  I found  it  necefTary  to  think  with  my  pen,  or  my  pencil 
in  my  hand;  with  thefe  I refolved,  to  my  own  fatisfadion,  every 
furgical  problem,  and  foon  found  that  my  command  of  fads  accu- 
mulated, that  my  general  knowledge  improved,  that  my  refources 
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were  expanded,  that  no  cafe  occurred  without  having  its  precedents 
to  ferve  as  a rule  for  my  conduct,  without  analogous  fadts  to  give 
it  importance  ! and  every  time  I renewed  my  plans  of  hernia,  aneu- 
rifm,  or  tumor,  I was  confcious  of  having  more  didindl  views  and 
bolder  conceptions  of  my  duties  as  a furgeon,  and  of  gaining  daily 
accefiions  of  knowledge  which,  without  this  faithful  pradtice  of 
fludying  every  cafe,  would  have  been  flopped  in  their  fource. 

Yet  i do  not  deny  that  habits,  ufeful  in  themfelves,  may  have 
led  me  into  faults  very  grievous,  to  even  the  bed  difpofed  of  my 
friends  ; my  habit  of  reafoning  on  furgical  quedions,  not  by  defcrip- 
tions,  but  by  diagrams,  by  appealing  not  in  abdradt  reafoning  to 
the  imagination,  but  to  the  fenfes,  by  plans  of  the  parts,  may 
have  led  me  into  prolixity,  repetitions,  and  pleonafms  of  every  kind, 
and  may  have  increafed  the  bulk  and  price  of  this  volume.  But  my 
conference  didlated  to  me,  that  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  ac- 
curacy  could  not  be  a fault ; that  in  a work  of  fcience,  fplendor  of 
execution,  not  odentatious,  but  plainly  ufeful,  would  not,  with  the 
lovers  of  fcience,  be  a dn  unpardonable. 

OF  THE  TALENTS  REQUIRED  IN  AN  OPERATOR. 

While  the  fcience  of  pathology  afeertains  the  changes  produced 
by  difeafe,  prepares  the  young  man  for  practice,  and  enables  him 
to  form  a jud  conception,  and  a true  prognodic  in  every  cafe  of 
danger  ; it  is  the  duay  of  anatomy,  and  the  habit  of  didedting  with 
addrefs,  that  fits  him  for  operating.  I am  aware  that  few  furgeons 
are  dedined  to  become  operators,  or  have  ever,  from  their  fird  enter- 
ing into  the  profefiion,  felt  any  thing  but  horror  at  the  fight  of 
blood  ; yet,  the  talent  of  operating  is  defirable,  as  it  implies  a per- 
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fed  knowledge  of  the  ftruCture  of  the  human  body,  and  a fuperior 
/kill  in  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  profeftion  : to  acquire  this 
talent  (for  it  may  be  acquired)  is  a fair  and  laudable  objeCt  cf  am- 
bition, and  carries  the  young  furgcon  into  the  moil  ufeful  of  all 
ftudies,  that  of  difteCcion  : to  acquire  this  talent  is  not  only  honour- 
able to  himfelf,  and  fatisfa&ory  to  his  friends,  but  is  almoft  eftential 
to  his  own  peace  of  mind  : he  knows  not  by  what  unexpected  ac- 
cidents he  may  be  involved,  unawares,  in  difficulties  of  this  nature, 
how  foon  he  may,  through  the  intereft  of  his  friends,  be  charged 
with  the  care  of  a great  hofpital,  and  find  occafions  of  laudable 
ambition  opened  to  his  view,  and  opportunities  of  being  eminently 
ufeful  to  numbers  of  his  fellow-creatures!  his  fituation,  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  ■ may  require  him  to  operate  on  the  poor,,  and 
if  engaged  in  foreign  fervice,  or  in  the  colonies  abroad,  he  may  find 
himfelf  involved  in  difficulties  which  will  bear  hard  upon  him.  But  the 
young  furgeon  who  has  made  this  department  his  ftudy,  is  no  fooner 
engaged  in  practice,  than  he  becomes  confcious  of  the  fuperiority  it 
gives  him ; he  is  able,  with  honour,  to  feize  whatever  opportunities 
prefent  themfelves,  of  promoting  his  own  intereft,  or  feeking  reputa- 
tion ; and  he  feels  himfelf  performing,  with  alacrity  and  confidence, 
thofe  higher  duties  which  often  caft  a gloom  over  the  minds  of  thofe* 
lefs  perfectly  educated. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  feelings  which  the  duties  of  our  profefiion' 
entail  upon  us,  none  are  more  oppreflive  than  thofe  which  precede 
any  eventful  operation.  They  naturally  arife  from  the  refpeCt  we 
muft  have  for  the  life  and  health,  the  pains  and  bufferings  of  a 
fellow-creature,  who  commits  himfelf  into  our  hands  with  entire 
refignation.  They  are  avowed  by  men  above  all  affe&ation.  “ If 
(fays  Cheflelden)  I have  any  reputation  in  this  way,  I have  earned 
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it  dearly,  for  no  one  can  endure  more  anxiety  and  ficknefs  before 
an  operation,  yet,  from  the  time  I begin  to  operate,  all  uneafinefs 
ceafes.”  Cheffelden  though  above  all  competition  in  this  line,  a 
perfect  anatomifl  and  a bold  operator,  yet  felt  and  acknowledged 
thefe  compunctious  vititings  of  nature ; but  if  to  thofe  natural 
fears  were  joined  the  flighted  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  the  furgeon, 
whether  he  could  perform  his  duty,  fhould  we  wonder  to  fee  his 
hand  tremble,  fhould  we  wonder  to  fee  him  preparing  for  a public 
operation,  with  all  the  feelings  of  a criminal,  and  performing  it 
under  confufion,  embarraffment,  and  vifible  concern.  It  is  only  a 
confcioufnefs  of  being  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  unaccuflomed  with 
diffeCtion,  a fear  or  fufpicion  of  fome  unknown  and  indefined  danger, 
that  perturbs  the  judgment,  and  unfleadies  the  hand,  and  makes  a 
bad  operator  retire  from  fuch  a fcene,  if  he  be  at  all  fuccefsful,  with 
an  exultation  of  heart  which  he  cannot  conceal,  and  which  proves 
but  too  plainly  that  he  himfelf  imputes  his  fuccefs  to  chance  and 
good  fortune. 

Nothing  fhould  be  left  to  chance  where  life  is  concerned  ; thefe 
feelings  of  anxiety  fo  natural,  fo  honourable  to  the  man  who  con- 
feffes  them,  can  be  leffened  only  by  a careful  education,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  being  perfectly  familiar  with  anatomy,  tie  furely  will  feel 
the  mofl  perfeCl  compofure  of  mind  who  is  prepared  for  every 
operation,  that  is,  for  every  diffeCtion  that  may  be  performed  upon 
the  living  body,  by  having  frequently  diffeCted  the  fame  parts  in 
the  dead.  The  young  furgeon  acquires,  by  frequent  practice,  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  feveral  parts,  and  a freedom  in  defec- 
tion, which  makes  dexterity  a natural  habit;  he  learns  to  com- 
pare the  fize,  relation,  and  connection,  of  the  feveral  glands,  nerves, 

and  arteries,  and  is  fo  familiar  with  the  external  and  vifible  forms 
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which  denote  their  place,  that,  before  operating,  he  can  put  his 
finger  on  a part  and  fay,  whether,  any  danger  lies  within  ; he 
comes  infenfibly  to  think,  without  difmay,  of  dividing  thofe 
parts  in  the  living  body,  which  he  has  often  difledted  in  the 
dead  ; and  is  able  to  perform  an  operation,  as  he  would  a diflec- 
tion, with  the  fame  fearlefs  and  rapid  execution,  where  rapid  exe- 
cution is  fafe. 

Molt  unhappily,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  talent  of  opera- 
ting is  a gift  of  nature,  not  to  be  acquired  : that  men  are  born 
operators : and  from  this  term  natural  operator,  even  men  of  fenfe 
and  judgment  do  not  revolt.  The  danger  of  this  opinion  requires, 
that  the  Subject  flhould  be  ferioufly  considered,  for  it  is  grievous  to 
think  what  a relaxation  of  difcipline,  what  a falfe  and  mifplaced 
confidence  may  arife  from  fuch  a prejudice,  what  daring  unprincipled 
attempts  to  fnatch  at  reputation,  by  thofe  who  imagine  themfelves 
natural  operators,  and  who  Slightly  run  through  fuperficial  educa- 
tion, to  rufh  at  once  into  practice. 

That  a man,  to  become  an  operator,  fhouid  be  born  with  good 
natural  talents,  with  a quick  eye,  and  a Steady  hand,  a mind  en- 
dowed with  firmnefs  and  courage,  is  indeed  eSTential : But  it  is  not 
lefs  eSTential  that  he  Should  Study  that  profeSIion  to  which  he  is  to 
apply  thofe  natural  powers  ; for  of  themfelves,  unqualified  by 
education  and  knowledge,  thefe  natural  powers  are  but  the  worfe 
and  more  dangerous  part  of  the  character  which  the  furgeon  aSTumes, 
fince,  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  natural  addrefs  and  courage,  un- 
supported by  Skill,  he  may  be  induced  to  attempt  operations  un- 
prepared, which  are  to  be  plainly  learnt  by  diffedtion. 

There  is  no  fuch  character  as  that  of  a natural  operator,  nor  is 
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there  any  other  profeliion,  learned  or  unlearned,  which  makes  fo 
bold  a claim  : A mufician,  a painter,  a poet,  become  fo  by  fiudy 
and  diligence  : excellency,  even  in  the  works  of  genius,  is  attained 
only  by  labour,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  powers : If  ever 
there  was  an  infpired  poet,  it  was  Milton,  who  pours  out  his  prayer 
<£  to  that  eternal  fpirit,  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  fends  out  his  cherubim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of 
his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleares.”  Yet 
Milton  boafts  not  of  inspiration,  he  prepared  himfelf  with  dili- 
gence, meditating  during  many  years,  his  immortal  poem  : he  fays, 
“ I hope  by  labour  and  intcnfe  fiudy,  which  I take  to  be  my 
portion  in  this  life,  joined  with  a ftrong  propenfity  of  nature,  I may 
leave  fomething  fo  written  to  after  times  as  they  fliould  not  willingly 

let  it  die.” 

* 

Have  we  ever  heard  of  a natural  painter,  a natural  engraver,  a 
natural  mufician  ? no,  furely  ! labour  and  fiudy  muft  be  joined  with 
the  ftrong  propenfity  of  nature.  Enthufiafm  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  admiration  of  the  works  of  art,  are  the  indications  of 
genius  ; the  paflion  for  imitation  creates  only  tire  defire;  it  is  the 
handling  of  the  tools  of  the  engraver,  the  chide],  and  the  pencil, 
that  gives  the  power  of  performing  ; and  this  power,  improved  by 
diligence  and  fiudy,  improves,  in  its  turn,  the  genius  of  the  artift  : 
his  flights  of  genius  are  bold  and  noble,  whofe  fervour  is  not 
reprefled  by  difficulty  of  execution,  but  who  can  give  force  to  the 
higheft  conceptions  of  his  mind. 

Is  it  then  natural  to  know  the  human  body  without  differing 
it  ? is  it  natural  to  operate  on  the  living  body  without  knowing 
its  parts  ? no,  let  every  young  man,  who  is  to  fiudy  our  profeffion, 
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difledt  with  unwearied  diligence,  all  the  parts  and  organs  of  the 
body,  and  then  only  will  he  be  able  to  know  whether  he  was  born 
an  operator. 

But  I have  obferved  thofe  natural  operators.  One,  perfuaded  that 
he  is  fuch,  confident  in  his  own  natural  powers,  goes  unprepared, 
.to  do  the  moft  important  operations:  he  regards  even  the  firff 
opportunity  of  operating  as  an  occafion  of  acquiring  reputation, 
and  making  a public  difplay  of  his  talents : he  trufts  to  chance, 
and  hopes  to  find  himfelf  a natural  operator;  and  dreadful  muff 
that  misfortune  be,  which  can  perfuade  him  that  he  is  not,  for  while 
chance  is  allowed  to  have  fo  great  a fbare  in  his  fucceffes,  it  is  but 
too  natural  for  him  to  impute  every  misfortune  to  chance.  Natural 
powers  he  may  perhaps  boafl  of,  his  eye  may  be  as  keen,  his  hand 
as  fleady,  his  mind  altogether  as  bold  and  fearkfs  as  that  of  a well- 
inflru&ed  man.  But  it  is-  a boldnefs  not  qualified  by  know- 
ledge, and  if  ever  the  flighted:  doubt  comes  over  his  mind,  if  his 
operation  be  perplexed  or  interrupted  by  any  unexpe&ed  event, 
if  once  the  occafion  for  real  courage  overtakes  him,  his  hand 
trembles,  his  head  fwims,  he  would  give  the  world  that  he  might 
without  fhame  and  ruin  lay  down  the  knife  ! this  is  the  caufe,  the 
foie  caufe,  of  that  exultation,  which  bad  operators,  when  they  are  at 
all  fuccefsful,  cannot  conceal.. 

He  who  believes  himfelf  born  with  thefe  natural  talents,  affects 
the  manner  of  thofe  who  have  attained  to  the  reputation  of  being 
dextrous  operators : his  mind  is  not  wrought  up  to  any  intenfe 
feeling  of  what  his  patient  fuffers,  nor  occupied  with  an  intenfe 
defire  to  relieve  him  from  the  agonies  of  the  operation  : occupied 
folely  with  the  vain  and  dangerous  pafiion  for  applaufe,  he  thinks 
only  how  he  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  fpe&ators.  What  are  the 
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fpedtators,  and  what  is  their  applaufe,  to  the  life  of  a fellow-crea- 
ture ? yet  I fear  that  the  cuftom  of  making  every  operation,  every 
necedary  and  unavoidable  cruelty  of  our  art,  a public  fpedtacle  for 
drangers  to  gaze  on,  and  allowing  the  claims  of  thofe  who  dis- 
regarding all  the  aids  of  dudy  and  experience,  boad  only  of  their 
natural  talents,  has  been  attended  with  the  word  of  confequences. 
Even  in  private  life,  operations  have  been  hurried,  which  might  have 
been  deliberately  and  {lowly  performed  : But  the  hofpital  furgeon, 
like  one  exhibiting  on  a public  dage,  lofes  no  occadon  of  charming 
his  affemblage  of  fpedtators,  into  an  opinion  of  his  fuperior  {kill ; 
hence  his  operation  is  all  condition  and  hurry,  the  incilions  are 
performed  with  affedted  dexterity,  the  purpofes  of  the  operation  are 
but  ill  accomplifhed,  the  arteries  are  imperfedtiy  fecured;  and.  in  the 
end,  he  huddles  up  his  work,  to  keep  his  time  and  to  preferve  the 
opinion,  perhaps  to  excite  the  plaudits,  of  an  unjudging  mob.  This 
paflion  for  applaufe,  fo  natural  to  us,  fo  fubfervient  to  our  intereds, 
fo  flattering  to  our  felf-love,  fo  apt  to  be  excited  by  the  prefence  of 
drangers,  who  are  never  to  fee  us  again,  and  are  to  judge  of  us  by 
one  {ingle  adt  of  {kill  and  courage, — this  felfifh  and  dangerous 
padion,  which  every  ingenuous  man  mud  confefs  he  feels  lurking 
within  his  own  bread,  cannot  be  guarded  againd  too  much  ! If  it  is 
ever  to  be  completely  extinguifhed,  it  mud  be  by  a thorough  dudy 
of  the  principles  of  the  fcience,  for  a perfedt  education  will  carry 
a man’s  thoughts  beyond  this  poor  ambition. 

A man  perfectly  educated,  who  is  accudomed  with  diffedtion, 
and  has  fairly  cultivated  his  natural  powers,  is  occupied  with  higher 
thoughts.  He  looks  inward  for  approbation,  and  cares  not  for  the 
ignorant  applaufe  of  thofe  who  edimate  his  talents,  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  drokes ! by  the  movements  of  a dop-watch ! He  imitates 
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nothing  of  the  turns  and  motions  of  others,  every  movement  of  his 
hand  and  knife,  is  his  own,  and  has  a meaning,  while  the  whole 
defign  of  the  operation  is  perfedt  in  his  mind.  He  has  no  vain  nor 
felfifh  wifh,  no  feelings,  but  thofe  of  confident  expectation  and 
an  intenfe  defire  to  give  relief ; is  abfent  to  all  external  impreflions, 
and  unconfcious  of  any  thought  which  does  not  relate  to  his  pa- 
tient’s fafety.  He  affects  no  mafterly  turns  of  his  knife  or  hand, 
no  rapidity  of  execution,  no  airs  of  felf-approbation  to  extort 
applaufe ; but  performs  his  operation  in  that  calm  folemn  and  im- 
preflive  manner,  which  perfuades  his  patient  mofl:  eloquently  of  his 
deep  regard  ; his  whole  deportment  fhews  how  confcious  he  is  that 
he  is  inflicting  cruelties,  which,  though  well  defigned,  may  not  prove 
ufeful ; and  though  planned  and  conducted  with  prudence,  may  en- 
danger life.  If  he  operates  with  confidence,  it  is  not  of  that  rafli 
and  headlong  nature,  which  arifes  from  a vain  aflumption  of  natural 
abilities,  of  native  courage,  of  addrefs  and  dexterity  inherited  from 
his  birth,  but  fuch  as  proceeds  from  a rational  and  modeft  ftudy  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  eflential  to  fuccefs. 


That  in  taking  leave  of  my  reader,  I fhould  feel  fome  anxieties, 
is  mofl  natural ; but  that  I fhould  feel  an  irrefiftible  defire  to  vin- 
dicate thofe  peculiarities  in  my  mode  of  reafoning  or  of  teaching, 
which  feem  to  myfelf  the  mofl  laudable  I to  apologize  for  thofe 
plans  and  drawings  which  I have  found  fo  ufeful,  and  for  that 
profuflon  of  iiluftration  which  I could  not  abridge!  that  I fhould 
be  inclined  to  apologize  even  for  the  elegance  of  my  book,  feems 
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to  myfelf  furprifing ! Yet  on  thefe  delicate  fubje&s  I cannot  re- 
frain from  faying  a few  words. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  my  reader  to  believe,  while  he  fees  before 
him  a long  and  boundlefs  narrative,  adorned  with  {ketches  of  bio- 
graphy and  morfels  of  criticifm,  relating  rather  to  authors  than  to 
operations,  that  it  was  my  fincere  defire  to  concentrate  and  comprefs 
fuch  preliminary  knowledge  into  the  ffiorteft  bounds,  or  to  teach  it 
in  the  moft  fimple  form.  But  clearnefs  and  fimplicity  were  on 
thofe  fubje&s  fo  inconfiftent  with  brevity,  that  I could  myfelf  arrive 
at  no  decifive  and  fimple  principle,  without  reviewing  many  fub- 
ordinate  queftions,  nor  fatisfy  my  own  mind,  nor  produce  truth  to 
others,  without  a full  inveffigation,  hiflorical  and  critical : But  I 
had  the  happinefs  to  find  that  every  particular  criticifm  contained 
its  own  leffon  in  furgical  practice.  Were  the  alliance  of  pathology 
with  furgery  fairly  made  out,  and  become  an  effential  part  of  the 
education  of  every  furgeon,  I might  then  announce,  in  few  words, 
the  defign  and  purpofe  of  each  operation  for  lithotomy,  adding 
exprefs  and  definite  rules  for  the  manner  in  which  it  ffiould  be 
performed.  But  this  fimple  method  involves  no  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing,  nor  of  teaching,  brings  no  convi&ion  home  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  does  away  no  prejudices,  eftabliffies  no  important 
truths,  nor  helps  to  develope  the  principles  of  the  fcience,  it  is 
rather  the  rudiments  of  the  fcience,  and  the  mere  index  for  a 
book.  My  enterprife  was  of  a more  difficult  and  complicated 
nature  ; but  if  from  a complication  of  knowledge  and  variety  of 
illuftration,  I have  not  deduced  fimplicity  of  principle,  I have  cer- 
tainly failed. 

In  this  fir (l  part  of  my  furgical  operations,  it  is  my  defign, — firft, 
to  lay  before  my  reader  a fketch  of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of 
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the  parts  contained  within  the  pelvis,  as  the  only  juft  ground  of 
theory  on  the  difeafes  of  thofe  parts,  and  the  foie  rule  of  our  ope- 
ration : — fecondly,  to  explain  the  doctrines  and  defigns  of  each  litho- 
tomift,  as  the  beft  comment  on  thofe  principles,  and  as  conveying 
the  moft  precious  leflons  of  furgery,  in  the  moft  inftnuating  form  : — 
thirdly,  to  clofe  this  general  pathology  with  a view  of  the  various 
caufes  of  cbftru&ion  of  urine,  the  unhappy  eonfequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  any  breach  in  the  urethra,  and  an  account  of  the 
leffer  operations  required  in  all  the  varieties  of  obftrudtion  and  ftftula, 
and  finally  the  operations  of  introducing  the  catheter  and  of  tapping 
the  urinary  bladder. 

Pla  ns  and  drawings  are  with  me  a habitual  mode  of  afcertaining 
my  own  conceptions,  and  of  prefenting  them  to  my  reader,  and  like 
diagrams  in  mathematics  or  mechanics,  they  form  fo  fure  a procefs  of 
reafoning,  and  fo  fimple  a mode  of  reprefenting  and  proving  every 
important  fadt,  they  are  indeed  fo  eftential  to  the  corredtnefs  of  my 
own  views,  and  to  the  imprefting  the  leftons  upon  my  reader’s  mind, 
that  it  were  better  I had  not  written  the  hiftory  of  various  opera- 
tions, than  not  have  explained  the  direction  of  the  incifions,  and  their 
probable  eonfequences,  by  plans. 

While  I reviewed  the  theories  of  the  older  lithotomifts,  and  com- 
pared their  operations  with  each  other  and  with  thofe  of  modern 
times,  1 found  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual  ftill  mixing 
itfelf  with  his  projects,  and  could  form  no  fure  conclufion  on  the 
merits  of  his  defign,  without  eftimating  his  prejudices,  his  doc- 
trines, his  opportunities  of  attaining  knowledge,  the  fchool  in  which 
his  talents  were  ripened,  and  the  theories  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  ; till  I had  gone  through  this  long  procefs,  I not  only  could 
not  pronounce  truly  on  the  advantages  of  his  operation ! but  could 
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not  be  afiured  of  the  fads ! rarely  do  we  find  a man  fo  fincere  in 
the  love  of  fciencc,  fo  ingenuous  and  faithful  in  relating  his  ex- 
periments, fo  impartial  in  his  own  caufe,  as  to  expofe  fairly  the  ill 
fuccefles  of  a favourite  operation  : fo  what  he  wifhes  to  prove,  he 
thinks  he  proves ; what  he  is  inclined  to  rejeCt,  he  finds  out  reafons 
for  rejeding. 

If  drawings  and  plans  be  thus  eftential,  I need  not  fear  to  com- 
pare thofe  of  my  prefent  volume,  with  the  grotefque  reprefentations 
which  we  find  in  various  books,  not  of  pieces  of  anatomy,  or  plans 
of  operations,  but  of  obfolete  inftruments ! groups  of  patients 
and  furgeons ! drawings,  which  have  defcended  through  many 
generations,  from  Toilet,  Garengeot,  Heifter,  in  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefilon.  We  are  prefented  with  pidures,  ill  drawn  at  the  firft  and 
worfe  copied  in  every  fucceeding  book,  of  patients  placed  in  the 
pofture  for  lithotomy  (who  does  not  know  the  pofture  for  lithotomy?) 
with  afiiftants,  piled  one  above  another,  according  to  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  the  pyramid ! But  they  are  much  fitter  to  ferve  as  benefit- 
tickets  for  Sadler’s  Wells,  with  groups  of  tumblers,  and  ftrong  men, 
performing  their  feats,  than  as  the  ferious  and  important  drawings 
of  a book  of  furgery. 

In  books  ftill  more  modern,  we  find  a wonderful  ceconomy, 
both  in  refped  of  invention  and  execution,  for  the  drawings  are 
only  fketches  of  knives,  and  gorgets,  and  ftaffs,  and  thefe  are  copied 
from  each  other  through  time  immemorial.  The  celebrated  Mr. 
Sharp  condemned  the  multitude  of  inftruments  as  a difgrace  to  fur- 
gery, and  Mr.  Pott  declared  that  almoft  every  thing  might  be  done 
with  a fimple  fcalpel.  I have  feen,  in  avowed  contradiction  to  thefe 
great  practical  furgeons,  a profefTor’s  table  encumbered  with  in - 
ftfuments  of  all  ages ; and  in  the  books  of  furgery  we  find,  at 
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every  turning  of  a leaf,  a picture  of  a crooked  knife.  Such  em- 
bellifhments  remind  me  of  a little  book  of  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,, 
which  I delighted  much  to  read  in  my  younger  days  ; the  carver 
of  wooden  plates,  who  had  been  employed  to  decorate  the  work, 
having  a juft  conception  of  the  ferocious  feudal  times,  to  which 
the  faid  hiftory  related,  and  having  moreover  a due  fenfe  of 
ceconomy,  engraved  two  cuts,  the  one  was  that  of  a bloody  battle, 
with  fpears,  and  axes,  and  bows,  the  other  was  that  of  a traitor 
drawn  limb  from  limb,  by  wild  horfes ; and  the  two  plates  fuc- 
ceeding  each  other,  alternately,  adorned  very  handfomely,  the 
whole  volume,  and  like  pictures  of  knives,  in  a book  of  furgery, 
were  feldom  out  of  place. 

If  we  but  conftder  the  numbers  of  excellent  engravers,  two 
thoufand  perhaps  in  the  city  of  London  alone,  adminiftering  to 
a vicious  and  pampered  tafte,  embellifhing  new  editions  of  hiftorians 
and  poets,  with  fuperfluous  drawings  and  vignettes,  or  decorating 
our  chambers  with  prints,  fafhionable  to-day,  and  caft  aftde  to- 
morrow, it  will  not  feem  unreafonable,  that  one  engraver  fhould 
be  employed,  for  one  year,  in  contributing  to  the  advancement 
of  a fcience  in  which  all  men  have  an  intereft.  Anatomical 
drawings  may,  in  fome  degree,  fupply  the  place  of  difteCtions,  aftift 
in  connecting  the  two  departments  of  furgery  and  anatomy,  repre- 
fent  with  more  particular  accuracy,  thofe  pieces  of  anatomy 
which,  though  ufeful  in  our  profeftion,  are  negleCted  in  a general 
courfe  of  demonftrations,  and  remind  the  furgeon  engaged  in 
aCtual  practice,  of  things  too  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  yet  mofl 
efiential  to  his  fuccefs ; and  therefore,  though  aware  of  what  may 
be  faid,  I am  nothing  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  what  I have 
done.  Drawings  of  anatomy  and  plans  deduced  from  thefe  draw- 
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ings,  being  always  accefllble  to  any  furgeon,  may  eventually*  fuggeft 
the  moft  important  meafures  in  the  moll  defperate  cafes,  and  enable 
an  ingenious  man  to  form  interefting  conjectures  concerning  the 
caufes  of  difeafe  or  the  means  of  relief,  and  qualify  him  for  inter- 
poling  in  cafes  of  extreme  danger  and  alarm.  In  all  varieties  of 
fituation,  abroad  or  at  home,  in  country  or  in  town,  iketches  of 
furgical  anatomy  will  be  ufeful  to.  the  profefTion,  by  reviving  the 
recollection  of  paft  ftudies,  and  will  enable  the  furgeon  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  his  operation,  not  by  reading  imperfeCt  defcriptions, 
but  faithful  reprefentations  of  the  parts. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  GENITAL  PARTS  AND  OF  THE  VISCERA  OF  THE  PELVIS. 


It  is  the  great  and  peculiar  excellency  of  our  profeffion  that  all  its  fads  are  fenfible 
and  demonftrative ; that  its  problems  admit  of  dired  and  plain  folutions  ; that  the 
axioms  and  principles  of  the  fcience  are  to  be  found  in  the  ftudy  of  anatomy; 
In  furgery  we  feek  for  no  other  authority  than  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body ; 
we  need  not  go  to  the  writings  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors  to  learn  how  the  parts 
may  be  mod  fafely  divided  in  the  operation  of  the  Stone.  To  the  ancients, 
unacquainted  as  they  were  with  anatomy,  we  deny  all  fuch  pre-eminence,  and 
decide  on  the  faults  or  excellencies  of  their  operations  according  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  the  fcience ; for  their  operations,  though  invented  and  performed 
without  any  reference  to  principles,  muft  yet  abide  this  teft.  It  is  not  then  with 
the  defign  of  learning  the  principles  of  our  profeffion  that  wc  review  the  projeds, 
criticife  the  operations,  and  enquire  into  the  fuccefl'es  of  the  older  furgeons  ; but  with 
the  foie  view  of  making  ourfelves  more  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration, for  every  time,  we  refled  on  any  particular  operation  we  learn  to  confider 
the  parts  and  their  relations  to  each  other  in  fome  point  of  view  not  till  then  thought 
of,  and  while  we  refled  on  the  advantages  or  dangers  of  the  various  forms  of  in- 
cifion  we  improve  in  knowledge  ; we  learn  to  reafon  more  corredly ; we  learn  to 
compare  the  parts  with  each  other  in  every  poffible  form  and  pofture  ; and  it  is  by 
thus  acquiring  a corred  and  perfed  knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  a lively  recolledion 
of  their  forms,  poflures,  and  bearings,  that  (after  examining  all  other  modes  of  in- 
cifion^,  we  are  enabled  to  perform  our  own  favourite  or  accuftomed  operation  with 
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fteadinefs  and  fkill.  Such  are  the  advantages  of  anatomical  principles  and  of  critical 
and  hiftorical  knowledge  which  mutually- affift  each  other  and  improve  at  once  the 
head  and  hand  of  the  furgeon. 

I am  now  to  explain  an  operation,  which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  aperfedt 
knowledge  of  anatomy;  for  however  properly  trepan  or  amputation  may  be  per- 
formed by  thofe  unaccuftomed  to  diffedlion ; lithotomy  and  hernia  and 
aneurifm,  the  extirpation  of  tumors,  and  all  the  delicate  operations  in  furgery, 
can  be  performed  by  thofe  only  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts. 

In  a book  of  furgery,  good  drawings  are  a fair  fubftitute  for  adlual  diffedlion  ; and 
anatomy,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  furgery,  muft  in  an  elementary  book  of 
furgery  be  taught  anew.  A piece  of  furgical  anatomy,  i.  e.  the  accurate  methodical 
diffedlion  of  the  parts  divided  in  any  particular  operation,  differs  widely  from  any 
flight  view  that  may  be  given  in  the  general  demonftrations  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body:  after  general  anatomy  has  been  taught,  furgical  anatomy  ftill  remains 
to  be  explained  and  applied. 

Drawings  then  are  the  reprefentations  of  this  anatomy,  and  involve  in  their 
explanation  the  chief  pradtical  lefions  in  furgery.  Drawings  enable  us  to  diftinguifh 
the  parts  moft  important  for  the  furgeon  to  obferve ; and  as  they  enable  us 
even  more  than  an  adlual  diffedlion,  to  mark  diftindlly  the  proportions  and  relations 
of  parts  to  each  other,  they  are  effedtually  the  proofs  of  what  may  be  fafely  at- 
tempted, and  the  diagrams  by  which  eveiy  difficult  queftion  in  furgery  may  be 
finally  refolved.  No  furgeon  can  at  once  engage  in  adlual  diffedtions  and  in  the 
toils  of  pradtice,  drawings  muft  therefore  ferve  to  the  pradlical  furgeon  as  memorials 
and  records  of  knowledge  formerly  attained,  while  the  rules  for  operations  muft 
be  founded  on  an  accurate  reprefentation  of  the  parts.  Drawings  of  furgical 
anatomy  fhould  be  made  only  by  the  furgeon  himfelf ; for  he  reprefents  the  pro- 
portions, poftures,  and  relations  of  parts  to  each  other  with  a degree  of  accuracy 
to  which  the  mere  artift  never  can  attain,  and  with  views  and  intentions  which  the 
mere  artift  can  neither  conceive  nor  execute.  To  place  a diffedlion  of  certain  parts 
before  an  artift,  and  explain  their  ufes  and  connedtions,  is  only  to  perplex  him  with 
matters  which  he  can  never  comprehend  ; to  require  him  firft  to  draw  thofe 
parts  of  which  he  has  no  corredt  ideas,  and  then  to  invent  from  his  drawings,  plans 
and  diagrams  explaining  the  rules  of  pradtice,  would  be  not  merely  abfurd  in 
itfelf  but  highly  dangerous  to  the  profeflion ; and  yet  plans  and  diagrams  invented 
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after  correct  and  careful  drawings,  are  the  only  means  of  teaching  what  the  furgeon 
actually  performs,  while  with  his  knife  he  diftedts  deep  among  the  parts,  where  the 
fpedtators  no  longer  fee  the  forms  of  his  incifions ; where  he  himfelf  is  no  longer 
guided  by  the  eye,  but  directed  by  feeling  with  his  finger,  and  by  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  anatomy. 

I proceed  then  to  initiate  my  reader  in  that  line  of  ftudy  which  I have  myfelf 
found  ufeful.  The  defign  of  this  particular  fedlion  is  to  enable  the  young  furgeon 
to  renew  and  to  perfedt  his  ftudies,  by  difledting  the  parts  of  Generation  as  in  the 
adtual  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone ; to  revive  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are 
already  employed  in  pradtice,  the  recolledtion  of  a piece  of  anatomy  fo  interefting 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  yet  fo  eafily  forgotten ; I hope  that  even  thofe  who 
have  long  pradtifed  the  profeflion  will  find  fomething  ufeful  in  the  obfervations 
which  I {hall  take  occafion  to  make  in  explaining  the  anatomy  of  the  parts ; and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  pradtical  furgeon  will  from  reading  deferiptions, 
acquire  greater  facility  in  introducing  the  catheter,  in  feeling  and  diftinguilh- 
ing  from  the  redtum  (or  through  the  incifions  for  Lithotomy)  the  feveral  points 
of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  proftate  gland,  and  will  be  able  to  pundture  the  bladder 
with  more  confidence,  and  to  cut  for  the  ftone  with  decifion  and  {kill. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  drawings  I choofe  to  begin,  becaufe  this  enables  me 
firft,  to  demonftrate  the  anatomy,  mutual  relation  and  intimate  ftrudlure  of  the  fe- 
veral parts  ; and  fecondly,  from  that  demonftration,  to  deduce  plans  and  illuftrations 
applicable  to  all  the  various  operations ; and  to  thefe  drawings  I fhall  hereafter 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  every  theoretical  conclufion,  and  the  corredtnefs  of  every 
rule  of  pradtice. 

The  general  plan  of  thefe  illuftrations  is  as  follows : the  four  firft  drawings 
explain  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  parts  lodged  within  the  pelvis  ; the  fifth  and  fixth 
drawings  explain  the  mufcles  and  other  parts  which  clofe  the  opening  of  the 
pelvis ; the  feventh  and  eighth  drawings  reprefent  the  two  fuccefiive  incifions  of 
Lithotomy ; firft,  that  through  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  made  by  the 
knife  ; and  fecondly,  that  through  the  proftate  gland  made  by  the  gorget ; while 
the  ninth  drawing  explains  fome  very  effential  and  important  circumftances,  as 
obferved  in  the  body  of  a man  who  had  been  unfuccefsfully  cut  for  the  ftone,  and 
the  ftone  left  in  his  bladder,  fo  as  to  occafion  his  death. 
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anatomy  of  the  parts. 


THE  FIRST  DRAWING 

Is  defigned  to  {hew  the  parts  as  torn  from  the  pelvis,  with  all  that  loofe  cellular 
fubftance  by  which  they  are  connected  ; becaufe  it  is  of  the  firft  importance  to 
obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  bending  of  the  urethra,  the  place  of  the  proftate  gland 
and  veficulae,  and  the  mutual  connexions  of  the  reXum  and  bladder.  In  this 
drawing  the  parts  are  preferved  very  nearly  in  their  natural  relation  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  drawn  almoft  of  their  natural  fize. 

THE  SECOND  DRAWING. 

Is  defigned  to  fhow  the  penis,  urethra,  proftate  gland,  vefieulse,  difleXed,  clean, 
and  laid  out  in  a direX  and  fimple  pofture  ; becaufe  it  is  of  importance  that  furgeons 
fhould  know  the  precife  form,  fize,  and  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts  unembar- 
rafled  with  any  connexion  with  the  furrounding  vifcera,  and  cleared  of  cellular 
fubftance.  In  this  drawing,  the  urethra,  the  membranous  or  naked  part  of  that 
canal,  the  proftate  gland,  the  vefciculse,  and  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  are 
all  diftinXly  feen. 

THE  THIRD  DRAWING 

Is  defigned  to  {hew  the  parts  once  more,  in  their  natural  and  undifleXed  condition 
within  the  pelvis,  and  conneXed  with  their  cellular  fubftance ; the  levator  ani 
mufcle  which  covers  equally  the  bladder  and  the  reXum,  and  in  a manner  lines 
the  pelvis,  is  alfo  fully  difplayed,  becaufe  this  moft  important  mufcle  is  -little 
knowm : in  refpeX  of  fize,  of  flefhinefs,  of  fibre,  it  greatly  exceeds  what  is  ufually 
imagined  from  dcfcription  : and  its  aXion  creates  great  fympathy  among  the  parts, 
and  explains  the  fymptoms  of  various  difeafes it  is  neceflarily  divided  in  every 
operation  on  thofe  parts  ; and  moft  unfortunately,  the  flighteft  error  in  the  difi- 
feXion  of  this  mufcle  prevents  the  eafy  introduXion  of  the  gorget.  To'  the  im- 
perfeX  knowledge  and  incorreX  difleXion  of  the  levator  mufcle  muft  wre  impute 
the  horrible  accident  of  the  gorget  mifling  the  bladder,  and  being  driven  among 
the  adjacent  parts. 

THE  FOURTH  DRAWING 

Prefents  to  view  the  levator  mufcle  thrown  down ; the  membranous  part  of  the 

urethra,  the  proftate  gland,  and  the  veficulae,  which  all  lie  under  it;  difieXed  and 

/ 
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difplayed,  for  the  difleCtion  of  this  mufcle  is  an  eflential  ftep  in  the  demonftration 
of  thofe  parts  ; the  relation  of  the  levator  ani  to  the  reCtum,  bladder,  and  perinseum, 
are  important  in  every  fenfe,  and  without  this  ftep  of  the  demonftration  being  carefully 
explained  ; the  furgeon  could  not  underftand,  how  deep  the  proftate  lies,  through 
how  thick  and  flefhy  a part  he  has  to  difleCt  after  having  cut  through  the  {kin  and  fat, 
before  he  arrive  at  the  proftate;  nor  could  he  be  fenfible  without  this  demonftration,. 
of  the  importance  of  difleCting  this  mufcle  fairly,  nor  imagine  the  confufion  that 
muft  enfue  when  the  fibres  of  this  mufcle  being  imperfectly  difleCted,  clofe  again 
fo  as  to  cover  the  incifion  or  flit  made  in  the  urethra,  and  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  beak  of  the  gorget  into  the  groove  of  the  ftaff. 

THE  FIFTH  DRAWING 

•*  # 

Completes  the  demonftration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts ; for  it  fhews  how  the 
pelvis  is  clofed  from  without,  by  powerful  mufcles ; how  the  accelerator  urinse 
covers  the  bulb  of  the  urethra ; how  the  tranfverfalis  perinaei  crofles  the  perinseum 
and  aftifts  in  retracing  the  reCtum  when  protraCted  ; how  the  fphinCter  ani  clofes 
the  opening  of  the  gut ; and  how  all  thefe  mufcles,  by  their  clofe  union  with  the 
levator,  become  as  it  were  parts  of  one  great  mufcle,  clofing  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis,  refilling  the  protrufion  of  the  reCtum,  fupporting  the  vifcera,  and  ferving 
as  a fort  of  antagonift  mufcle  to  the  diaphragm,  by  which  the  vifcera  are  preffed 
downwards  in  every  aCt  of  refpiration  *. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  FIP.ST, 


The  whole  pelvis  is  occupied  by  the  bladder  and  reClum,  which  may  with  pro- 
priety be  named  the  vifcera  of  the  pelvis  ; and  in  the  firft  drawing,  on  which  my 
reader  is  now  to  keep  his  eye,  thefe  parts  are  reprefented  in  the  following  circum- 
fiances : they  are  rudely  torn  out  from  the  pelvis  as  in  an  ordinary  difleCtion  fur- 
rounded  by  all  their  fat  and  cellular  fubftance,  yet  feparated  fo  far  as  to  fhow  their 
general  forms,  while  all  their  more  important  connections  are  left  entire.  But  the 

* In  this  general  enunciation  of  my  fcheme,  I explain  only  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  as  demonftrated 
in  the  four  firft  drawings,  referving  the  explanation  of  thofe  drawings  which  mark  the  forms  of  the  Overall 
incifions  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  for  another  feftkra. 
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reCtum,  bladder,  and  proftate  gland,  though  their  natural  connections  are  in  Tome 
degree  preferved,  are  not  precifely  in  their  natural  pofture  ; the  bladder  is  drawn 
away  from  the  reCtum,  on  which  it  naturally  lies,  fo  as  to  fhow  the  loofe  cellular 
fubftance  by  which  the  reCtum  and  bladder  are  joined  ; the  bladder  is  turned  over 
to  one  fide,  that  the  lower  furface  of  it  being  expofed,  the  veficulz  feminales  and 
proftate  gland  may  be  the  more  diftinCtly  feen.  The  penis  is  fufpended  by  a ftring, 
and  another  fmaller  ligature  draws  the  urinary  bladder  afide,  and  gives  tenfion 
to  the  edge  of  the  peritonzum. 

i ft.  The  reCtum  and  bladder  fo  entirely  occupy  the  pelvis,  that  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  bladder,  and  the  whole  of  the  reCtum,  is  embedded  in  fat  and  connected  with 
the  furrounding  bones  by  a loofe  cellular  fubftance ; all  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder 
is  covered  with  the  fmooth  and  firm  membrane  of  the  peritonzum  ; the  peritonzum 
is  here  feen  pafiing  from  the  reCtum  over  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  cut 
edge  marked  (i)  is  held  up  by  a ftring  to  fhow  the  loofe  cellular  fubftance  which 
connects  the  bladder  and  reCtum  within  the  pelvis.  The  edge  of  the  peritonzum 
(12)  marks  the  natural  divifion  betwixt  the  abdomen  and  the  pelvis;  the  blad- 
der and  reCtum  are  thus  excluded  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; and 
in  confequence  of  this  natural  divifion  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  lefs  dangerous 
for  the  interpofition  of  this  membrane  while  it  divides  the  pelvis  from  the  abdomen 
limits  the  inflammation  caufed  by  lithotomy  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  alone. 

In  cafes  of  difficult  delivery  with  forceps  or  the  crotchet  in  women,  or  after  the 
operation  of  lithotomy  in  men,  we  fometimes  find  the  inflammation  extending  to  the 
peritonzum,  and  then  the  abdomen  fuppurates.  The  peritonzum  continues,  in  cafes 
of  puerpural  inflammation,  to  pour  out  an  immenfe  quantity  of  thin  ferum,  like 
the  fynovia  of  a difeafed  joint,  mixed  with  pus.  This  matter  flows  in  fuch  profufion, 
that  I remember  feveral  cafes  in  which  it  foaked  through  beds  and  mattrefles  and 
ran  down  upon  the  floor  ; the  woman  dying  with  a puerperal  fever  generally  on 
the  fixth  or  feventh  day.  But  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy  I do  not  remember 
that  the  belly  has  ever  fuppurated,  except  in  one  boy  of  ten  years  old,  in  whom 
the  abfcefs  was  opened  at  the  navel  and  the  boy  furvived. 

The  inflammation  which  fucceeds  lithotomy  is  limited  to  the  pelvis  ; the  matter 
forms  among  the  loofe  cellular  fubftance  lying  betwixt  the  reCtum  and  bladder, 
where  the  urine  alfo  fpreading,  fometimes  produces  gangrene,  or  making  its  way 
among  the  parts  produces  fiftulas  ; this  loofe  cellular  fubftance  is  marked  (333); 
and  it  is  here  worth  remarking  that  when  Raw,  in  imitation  of  Frere  Jaques,  and 
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Cheflelden,  in  imitation  of  Raw,  opened  the  bladder,  not  by  dividing  the  proftate 
gland,  but  by  cutting  behind  it,  the  part  of  the  bladder  that  was  ftruck,  was  the 
fpace  marked  (4),  betwixt  the  veficulae  feminales,  viz.  thefe  lithotomifts  ftruck 
their  knives  into  the  flat  part  of  the  bladder  which  lies  upon  the  reCtum  ; and  thence 
the  fwelling  of  the  bruifed  proftate  gland  hindering  the  egrefs  of  the  urine  by  the 
natural  paffage,  and  the  loofe  cellular  fubftance  receiving  the  extravafated  urine, 
fuch  irregular  fuppurations  were  formed,  that  Cheflelden  (who,  when  he  had 
contrived  for  himfelf  a better  operation,  loft  but  one  patient  out  of  twenty-eight) 
loft  actually  four  patients  out  of  ten  by  this  deep  incifion. 

There  is  another  circumftance  refpeCting  the  line  of  the  peritonaeum  which 
deferves  notice.  The  peritonaeum  as  it  pafles  off  from  the  forepart  of  the  reCtum  rifes 
over  the  bladder : where  it  pafles  from  the  one  to  the  other  it  makes  a fort  of  fac- 
culus  in  the  direction  (5)  at  the  fldes  of  the  pelvis ; the  folds  of  this  membrane 
have  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  ligaments,  and  indeed  thefe  are  juft  the  edges  and 
foldings  that  being  in  women  reflected  from  the  fldes  of  the  uterus,  are  called  the 
ligaments  of  the  womb,  though  they  do  in  no  fhape  regulate  the  poftures  nor 
motions  of  the  womb.  The  peritonaeum,  when  it  rifes  over  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  adheres  to  it  very  firmly,  and  is  very  hard,  conftituting  the  external  coat  of 
the  bladder ; but  where  the  peritonaeum  thus  covers  the  bladder,  the  bladder  is  not 
fo  dilatable  as  in  its  lower  part,  therefore  the  peritonaeum  onlycaps  the  bladder  as 
it  were  ; it  covers  only  one  third  or  lefs,  the  reft  of  the  bladder,  which  is  the 
dilatable  part  of  it,  lies  embedded  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  pelvis.  Now  it  is 
from  this  circumftance  of  the  peritonaeum  reaching  down  but  a very  little  way 
towards  the  pubis,  and  from  all  the  dilatable  part  of  the  bladder  being  below,  that 
the  bladder,  in  its  diftended  ftate,  carries  the  peritonaeum  before  it,  fo  as  to  prefent 
a furface  above  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  poflible,  without  wounding  the  peritonaeum, 
to  cut  into  its  body.  This  is  called  the  high  operation  for  lithotomy.  The  in- 
cifion is  made  above  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  the  bladder  being  previoufly  diftended 
to  its  utmoft  by  injections  ; the  lowed  line  of  the  peritonaeum  is  marked  (6) ; 
the  part  of  the  bladder  which  lies  againft  the  inner  furface  of  the  pelvis  is 
marked  (7);  the  fpace  which  may  be  opened  without  wounding  the  peritonaeum  is 
marked  (8). 
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OF  THE  RECTUM. 

We  fhall  now  defcribe  this  view  of  the  redlum  more  particularly,  and  as  my 
reader  runs  his  eye  downwards  along  the  inteftine,  the  feveral  figures  will  denote 
the  following  circumftances  of  its  ftrudture  and  connexions  ; (9)  marks  that  part 
of  the  redlum  which  lies  above  the  peritonaeum  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
or  rather  what  is  feen  here  is  the  fygmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  where  that  intefline 
terminates  in  the  redlum  or  ftraight  gut ; for  the  redlum  or  ftraight ’part  of  the  gut 
lies  chiefly  below  the  peritonaeum.  This  fygmoid  flexure  is  marked  chiefly  by  the 
fmoothnefs  of  its  furface,  by  the  quantity  of  fat  that  appears  fhining  through  the  pe- 
ritonaea! coat,  and  by  the  pendulous  mafles  of  fat  ( 1 o 1 o)  which  hang  from  the  fidcs  of 
the  gut,  and  refembling  the  fat  of  the  omentum,  are  named  Appendices  Epiploicae. 
This  cut  part  of  the  inteftine  is  tied,  becaufe  the  lower  part  or  redlum  is  flightly 
inflated  to  keep  it  in  a natural  pofture  with  regard  to  the  bladder. 

Figure  (6)  marks  the  line  of  the  peritonaeum  dividing  the  pelvis  from  the  abdo- 
men ; (9)  that  part  of  the  redlum  or  of  the  colon  rather,  which  lies  within 
the  proper  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  unconnedled  with  any  other  part,  floating  in 
that  cavity  like  the  other  inteftines,  and  covered  vrith  the  fmooth  and  lubricous 
membrane  of  the  peritonaeum.  All  below  the  line  of  the  peritonasui-n  is  within  the 
proper  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  redlum  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  facrum  is 
connedled  by  cellular  fubftance  with  that  bone,  and  furrounded  even  in  the  leaneft: 
fubjedl  with  mafles  of  fat.  (11)  marks  that  mafs  of  fat  by  which  it  is  connedled 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  facrum  ; (12}  marks  thofe  pellotons  or  bundles  of  fat  which 
run  all  along  the  pofterior  parts  of  the  inteftine  5(13)  marks  that  particular  quantity 
of  fat  which  furrounds  the  cavity,  and  in  which  the  fphindler  ani  is  involved,  and 
which  filling  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  occupies  in  an  efpdcial  manner  the  great  hollow 
which  is  under  the  Tubur  Ifchii,  betwixt  it  and  the  anus;  and  as  it  is  in  this  hollow 
that  the  incifion  for  lithotomy  is  made,  this  is  the  mafs  of  fat  which  we  have  to  cut 
through*  often  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  in  performing  the  operation  upon  a lufty 
man.  (14)  marks  thofe  bundles  of  fat  and  cellular  fubftance  by  which  the  redlum  is 
connedled  with  the  upper  and  back  parts  of  the  bladder,  and  in  fhort  the  quantity  of 
fat  feen  in  this  view  is  fuch,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  frequence  of  fiftula  or 
abfeefs  among  cellular  fubftance  fo  very  loofe,  nor  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  thofe  operations 
in  which  the  lithotomift  cut  deep  into  this  hollow.  (15)  marks  the  tranfverfe  mui- 
cular  fibres  of  the  redlum  • and  (16)  marks  longitudinal  mufcular  fibres  very  ftrong, 
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running  longitudinally  along  the  gut  in  three  or  four  broad  bands,  and  which, 
from  their  perpendicular  direction,  and  the  peculiar  form  they  give  this  part  of  the 
gut  within,  are  named  the  pillars  of  the  redum  ; (17)  marks  the  fphinder  ani,  a 
broad  and  flefh  mufcle  furrounding  the  margin  of  the  gut,  of  which  but  a fmall  part 
is  feen  in  this  drawing. 

OF  THE  BLADDER,  VESICULA,  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND  URETHRA. 

The  fhape  of  the  urinary  bladder  in  man  is  very  peculiar  ; in  the  lower  animals 
the  fundus  or  bottom  is  the  larger  part,  while  the  bladder  becomes  gradually  fmall 
towards  the  neck ; but  in  man  the  fundus  is  fmall  and  conical,  while  the  lower  part 
is  broad  and  flat.  The  redum  is  received  as  it  were  into  a broad  hollow  betwixt 
the  two  bulgings  of  this  broader  part  of  the  bladder  ; the  two  bulgings  of  the  fide 
of  the  bladder  are  very  big  and  faccular,  refembling  two  bags  on  each  fide  of  the 
redum ; under  thefe  bulgings,  i.  e.  betwixt  them  and  the  forepart  of  the  redum, 
lie  the  two  veficulse  feminales  ; and  the  ends  of  the  veficulse  projed  at  the  two 
fides  from  betwixt  the  bladder  and  redum,  while  the  points  of  the  veficulse  con- 
verge and  meet  nearer  the  proftate  gland.  The  triangular  fpace  betwixt  the  veficulse 
is  a hollow  imprefled  as  it  were  on  the  lower  furface  of  the  bladder  by  the  bulging 
fhape  of  the  redum  ; this  is  the  fpace  into  which  the  trochar  is  ftruck  when  we 
perforate  the  bladder  from  the  redum,  it  is  alfo  the  part  which  was  aimed  at  by 
the  old  lithoto mills. 

In  this  view  the  bladder  is  fomewhat  raifed  from  its  natural  pofition  and  laid 
over  to  one  fide ; (4)  marks  the  hollow  which  receives  the  convexity  of  the 
redum;  (18)  marks  the  lateral  bulging  of  the  bladder  on  which  the  veficulse 
feminales  marked  (19)  lie;  (20)  marks  the  veficula  feminalis  of  the  left  fide; 
and  (21)  marks  the  meeting  of  the  two  veficulse,  their  duds  running  in  together 
under  the  head  of  the  proftate  gland.  This  lower  or  back  part  of  the  bladder  then 
is  not  covered  by  any  bulky  parts,  it  lies  upon  the  forepart  of  the  redum,  and 
when  the  bladder  is  diftended,  the  fluduation  of  the  urine  may  be  eafily  felt  here, 
by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  anus,  and  at  this  point  the  bladder  may  be  tapped 
by  introducing  a long  trochar,  guided  by  the  finger;  but  it  is  particularly  to  be 
obferved  that  it  is  only  in  obftrudions  from  difeafe  in  the  urethra,  that  the  bladder 
may  be  tapped  ; for  in  the  more  frequent  obftrudion  ariling  from  a fwelling  in 
the  proftate  gland,  the  increafed  fize  of  the  proftate  removes  the  body  of  the 
bladder  farther  back,  inftead  of  this  thin  and  membranous  part  of  the  bladder 
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the  bulky  fwelling  of  the  gland  prefents  itfelf ; and  the  furgeon  who  does  not 
diftinguifh  accurately  with  the  finger,  who  does  not  underftand  both  the  natural 
form  of  thofe  parts,  and  the  eflfed  of  difeafe,  inftead  of  ftriking  his  trochar  into 
the  bladder  itfelf,  will  drive  it  deep  into  the  fubftanee  of  the  proftate  gland  ; he 
will  draw  off  no  urine,  the  operation  will  rather  confirm  the  obftrudion,  and  fuch 
a wound,  added  to  the  prefent  fuffering  of  the  patient,  may  bring  on  mortification 
and  death  ! I fpeak  only  of  what  I have  feen,  I am  forry  to  fay,  more  than 
once.  This  is  what  the  furgeon  might  conclude  a priori  if  he  would  condefcend 
to  ftudy  the  proportions  of  the  parts  in  health  and  in  difeafe,  for  a fwelled  proftate 
a-dually  occupies  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  fo  entirely  as  to  give  a flattened  form 
to  the  faeces  as  they  pafs. 

But  though  no  bulky  parts  are  interpofed  betwixt  the  redum  and  bladder,  the 
fides  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  redum  are  connected  with  each  other  by  being 
both  involved  in  one  thick  and  mafly  mufcle  named  the  Levator  Ani.  This  mufcle 
is  not  diftindly  feen  in  the  prefent  drawing,  it  is  of  neceflity  difieded  off  to  (how 
the  hollow  betwixt  the  bladder  and  redum  where  the  veficulaz:  lie,  but  though 
difieded  it  has  not  been  entirely  cut  away.  The  mafs  marked  (22),  which  is 
turned  back  fo  as  to  difplay  the  veficulas,  confifts  of  a part  of  the  levator 
ani  mufcle  involved  in  fat ; it  is  held  afide  by  a firing  ; it  is  feen  connected  by  cel- 
lular fubftanee  with  the  Tides  of  the  bladder,  and  the  lifting  up  of  this  mafs,  befides 
fhowing  the  cellular  interftice  betwixt  the  bladder  and  redum,  and  the  veficulse, 
fhowsalfo  the  ureter  (23)  embedded  in  fat  and  entering  the  bladder  a little  above 
the  veficulae  feminales,  in  a manner  which  will  be  more  diftindly  reprefented  in 
my  third  drawing. 

The  oppofite  fide  of  the  bladder  which  lies  under  the  pubis  is  ftill  furrounded 
by  the  fame  loofe  cellular  fubftanee,*  and  by  the  fame  mafles  of  fat.  The  fpace 
marked  (7)  lies  under  the  pubis  ; the  veins  marked  (24)  belong  not  merely  to 
the  coats  of  the  bladder,  but  feem  to  convey  away  the  blood  from  the  penis, 
and  there  is  a vaft  plexus  of  veins  lying  betwixt  the  forepart  of  the  proftate  gland 
and  the  inner  furface  of  the  pelvis,  of  little  importance  indeed,  in  confidering  the 
operations  which  may  need  to  be  performed  on  thofe  parts,  but  particularly  worthy 
of  notice  in  confidering  the  ftrudure  of  them.  The  cellular  fubftanee  here  is 
loofe,  a circumftance  eflential  to  the  free  motion  of  the  bladder ; the  interpofition 
of  fuch  quantities  of  fat  betwixt  the  bladder  and  redum,  and  indeed  every  where, 
within  the  pelvis  is  but  an  accident  proceeding  from  the  loofenefs  of  the  cellular 
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fubftance.  The  fat  under  the  peritoneum  where  the  bladder  lies  againft  the  pubis 
is  here  reprefented  in  large  mafles ; the  difficulty  of  diftending  the  bladder 
fo  as  to  raife  the  peritoneum  to  a due  diftance  above  the  pubis  and  to  enlarge 
the  fpace  (8)  fo  as  to  admit  the  high  operation,  was  much  complained  of 
by  Douglafs,  and  occafioned  the  death  of  many  of  his  patients;  for  in  leveral  the 
peritoneum  was  cut,  and  the  bowrels  fell  down  among  the  operator’s  hands  ; and 
even  when  this  fpace  was  large  enough  to  admit  a free  incifion,  the  loofenefs  of 
the  cellular  fubftance  here,  as  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  occafioned  fuch 
depofitions  of  urine  and  matter  among  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  under  the  inufcles, 
as  often  occafioned  death. 

The  veGcula  feminalis  of  each  fide,  lies  flat  betwixt  the  redum  and  bladder  ; 
the  ureters  and  the  feminal  duds  run  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder  nearly  in 
one  diredion,  but  they  come  from  very  oppofite  points  and  therefore  in 
this  difledion  they  are  neceflarily  feparated  from  each  other;  the  ureter  (23)  is 
drawn  away  from  its  natural  diredion  and  raifed  up  together  with  the  fat,  and 
the  portion  of  the  levator  ani  under  which  it  lies.  The  vas  deferens  or  feminal  dud 
(25)  by  which  the  femen  is  conveyed  from  the  tefticle  to  the  veficula  feminalis, 
turns  from  the  tefticle  over  the  forepart  of  the  os  pubis,  enters  the  ring  of  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles,  pafles  along  the  fide  of  the  bladder,  runs  down  the  back  of  the 
bladder,  and  going  along  betwixt  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  redum,  terminates  in  the  veficula  feminalis.  This  long  courfe  of  the 
vas  deferens  among  the  cellular  fubftance  on  the  fide  of  the  bladder  is  diftindly 
feen  in  this  drawing  ; but  the  naked  forms  of  the  ureter  and  feminal  dud,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  crofs  each  other,  are  better  feen  in  the  fecond  drawing; 
in  the  third  plate  the  diredion  in  which  the  ureter  enters  the  bladder,  and  in 
which  the  vas  deferens  joins  the  vefcicula  are  very  well  difplayed. 

From  the  bladder  which  we  have  defcribed  in  all  its  circumference,  we  return 
to  defcribe  the  prostate  gland,  urethra,  and  penis.  The  fpace  marked  (4) 
is  the  naked  and  flat  part  of  the  bladder  which  lies  upon  the  redum  ; the  veficula  fe- 
minalis of  the  right  fide  is  marked  (19);  that  of  the  left  fide  is  marked  (20)  '; 
the  meeting  of  the  two  veficulse  under  the  proftate  gland  is  marked  (21);  and 
here  the  feminal  duds  running  under  the  fubftance  of  the  gland  penetrate  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  precifely  at  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  where  they  lie  clofe 
together;  their  entrance  makes  along  fhaped  bulging,  and  the  openings  of  the 
duds  give  that  bulging  fome  flight  refemblance  to  the  head  of  a wood-cock,  and 
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the  part  is  thence  named  Caput  Gallinaginis.  The  proftate  gland  is  marked  (26) ; 
the  older  anatomifts  always  fpeak  of  this  part  in  the  plural  number,  they  confider 
the  gland  as  double,  many  who  prefumed  to  defcribe  the  proftatse  took  their 
ideas  of  the  gland  on  report,  without  ever  having  feen  it.  The  proftate  gland  is  a 
large  firm  and  folid  mafs  furrounding  rather  the  neck  of  the  bladder  than  the 
beginning  of  the  urethra  ; it  is  fo  far  double  that  it  has  two  remarkable  bulgings 
on  each  fide,  which  yet  form  but  one  mafs  ; the  intermediate  part  which  lies  dire&ly 
under  the  bladder  and  upon  the  re&um,  though  flat  is  exceedingly  thick.  The 
gland  is  altogether  of  a conical  form  or  like  the  ace  of  hearts-  on  playing  cards  j 
it  is  bigger  than  the  largeft  chefnut  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  ; it  entirely  fur- 
rounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  though  the  chief  mafs  of  the  gland  lies  below  the 
beginning  of  the  urethra  and  very  little  of  it  lies  above.  This  gland,  inftead 
of  being  formed  in  two  lobes  (as  one  would  fuppofe  from  the  old  defcrip- 
tions)  with  regular  dudts  leading  from  each  lobe,  is  one  complete  gland  with 
numerous  du£ts,  feven  or  eight  of  which  are  feen  diftin&ly  on  each  fide  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis,  opening  with  mouths  fo  open  and  large  that  we  can  eafily 
introduce  briftles  into  twelve  or  fourteen  of  them. 

The  proftate  even  in  its  natural  unenlarged  ftate,  is  eafily  felt  from  the  redtum 
by  introducing  two  fingers  into  the  gut ; it  is  firm  and  hard  and  in  its  texture  a good 
deal  refembles  a difeafed  fcrophulous  gland  ; it  lies  fo  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  prefents  itfelf  fo  dire&ly  within  the  external  incifion  of  lithotomy,  that  to  make 
the  incifion  of  the  bladder  behind  the  gland  in  the  fpace  marked  (4)  has  been 
always  found  difficult ; to  dilate  the  gland  and  force  it  open  with  inftruments  after 
cutting  the  urethra  is  almoft  impoflible,  and  never  to  be  accomplifhed  without 
dreadful  laceration  ; the  manner  of  dividing  or  of  dilating  this  gland  therefore  has 
been  the  chief  quellion  in  lithotomy. 

From  the  point  of  the  gland  the  urethra  emerges  naked  and  membranous  ; this 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is,  a fpace  marked  (27),  about  an  inch  in  length ; 
it  is  naked  becaufe  the  proftate  has  ceafed  to  furround  it,  and  the  bulb  or  cellular 
part  of  the  urethra  has  not  begun  to  cover  it ; it  is  called  membranous  from  its 
thinnefs,  yet  is  not  entirely  without  fupport,  for  this  delicate  part  of  the  urethra 
is  tied  firmly  to  the  arch  of  the  pubis  by  a ligament,  a ftrong  triangular  ligament 
which  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  of  the  pelvis,  and  allows  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  to  pafs  through  an  opening  in  it.  In  confequence  of  this  paflfage 
through  the  ligament  the  direction  of  the  urethra  is  fomewhat  altered,  the  catheter 
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when  it  flops,  is  always  interrupted  juft  at  this  turn  which  is  clofe  under  the  pubis  ; 
it  was  at  this  point  that  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pafling  it,  the  old  furgeons 
made  what  they  called  their  cunning  turn  or  “ tour  de  maitre .”  I mark  this  dif- 
ficulty becaufe  it  muft  never  be  out  of  the  furgeon’s  mind  when  introducing  the 
catheter,  that  particular  addrefs  is  neceflary  at  pafling  this  point,  and  that  as  the 
catheter  is  then  prefling  againft  the  naked  and  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
it  is  apt  to  tear  it  and  make  a falfe  paflage. 

But  it  muft  be  remarked  that  in  this  drawing  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
is  not  feen  in  its  true  diredlion,  for  the  bladder  being  pulled  away  from  the  redhim 
has  diftended  the  urethra ; the  true  drawing  of  any  part  reprefents  the  adtual  forms 
of  the  parts  and  their  proportions,  and  the  manner  of  their  connexion  by  cellular 
fubftance ; but  the  ftridt  relation  of  the  feveral  parts  to  each  other  as  it  exifts  not 
in  the  difledted  but  in  the  entire  and  living  body,  can  only  be  reprefented  by  plans  ; 
it  feems  a folecifm,  yet  it  is  true  that  plans  or  imaginary  drawings  are  neceflary  to 
correct  the  true  drawings  of  the  parts. 

The  part  next  in  order  is  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  marked  (28);  it  is  a cellular 
fubftance  furrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  urethra,  of  which  the  following  cir- 
cumftances  are  worthy  of  notice : firft,  this  cellulated  fubftance  is  formed  diftindt 
from  the  urethra,  and  altogether  independent  of  it ; it  arifes  from  no  bone  or  liga- 
ment, is  furrounded  with  its  own  firm  coat  which  gives  it  its  form,  and  contains 
that  blood  which  is  always  circulating  in  it ; the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is  formed  an  inch 
or  more  below  the  place  where  it  begins  actually  to  furround  the  canal ; and 
this  part  upon  which  the  figure  (28)  is  placed,  has  no  connexion  with  the  urethra  j 
is  independent  of  it ; and  is  named  the  pendulous  part  of  the  bulb.  Secondly, 
From  this  point  (29),  when  the  pendulous  part  of  the  bulb  is  actually  connedted 
with  the  urethra,  the  urethra  and  the  fpongy  or  cellular  fubftance  of  the  bulb  be- 
come as  one  ; this  cellular  fubftance  is  called  therefore  the  Corpus  Spongiofum  ipfius 
Urethrae  and  this  corpus  fpongiofum  or  cavernofum,  fo  clofely  furrounds  all  parts  of 

the  urethra,  that  the  flighteft  breach  of  the  inner  membrane  is  immediately  fol- 
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lowed  by  a difcharge  of  blood.  Thirdly,  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  blood  which  is 
found  in  the  corpus  fpongiofum  is  not,  as  is  ufually  imagined,  injected  occafionally 
into  the  cells  by  the  adtion  of  the  arteries,  or  occafionally  accumulated  by  the  com* 
preflion  of  the  veins,  it  is  perpetually  circulating  there,  the  cells  are  continually 
full  of  blood,  which  is  as  it  were  fecreted  in  this  cellular  fubftance  by  the  arteries  of 

the  penis,  and  the  penis  is  diftended  to  eredtion  by  an  occafional  excitement  of 
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tlioi'e  arteries,  pouring  out  this  blood  in  more  than  ufual  quantities.  The  cellular 
bodies  of  the  penis  then  are  like  veins  fometimes  particularly  dilated,  but  always 
full  of  blood  ; the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is  alfo  thinner  in  its  coat  than  the  reft  of 
the  penis,  and  has  a very  free  communication  with  the  pudic  veins ; it  is  itfelf 
properly  a dilated  vein  ; it  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  perinceum,  and  is  of 
fuch  delicacy  that  while  the  flighted  injury  of  the  inner  membrane  caufes  haemorrhage 
from  within  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  a blow  on  the  perinmum  burfts  it ; then  its 
blood  being  extravafated  into  the  common  cellular  fubftance,  fpreads  fo  that  all  the 
fkin  over  the  perinasum  and  down  the  thighs,  and  along  the  groin,  becomes 
black  with  extravafated  blood;  the  blood  continues  to  exude  into  the  cellular  fubftance 
under  the  fkin  ; blood  is  alfo  difcharged  at  firft  in  a full  ftream  and  afterwards  in 
great  clots  from  the  urethra  ; the  parts  are  fo  crammed  with  the  extravafated 
blood,  that  the  canal  of  the  urethra  is  comprefled  by  it ; the  urine  is  obftruded, 
and  the  following  accidents  happen  ! The  patient  the  firft  time  he  attempts  to  pafs 
urine,  has  the  fenfation  of  difcharging  it,  and  yet  none  runs  out  by  the  yard  ; 
lie  continues  prefling,  and  the  urine  fpreads  from  the  breach  in  the  urethra  among 
the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance ; the  gangrene  which  at  firft  was  apparent  only 
from  the  extravafation  of  blood,  becomes  real  from  the  extravafation  of  the  urine, 
which  is  fo  hurtful  to  the  cellular  fubftance  that  it  never  can  refill  it  ; Houghing 
of  all  the  fkin  of  the  perinreum  and  fcrotum  enfues,  and  fometimes  incurable 
fiftula.  Such  are  the  frequent  confequences  of  the  burfting  of  the  bulb  from  a 
kick  or  blow  upon  the  perinaeum. 

The  flip  of  fibres  which  traverfes  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  and  which 
is  held  afide  in  this  drawing  by  a thread  marked  (29),  is  not  as  it  feems  a mufcle, 
nor  any  parcel  of  mufcular  fibres  ; it  is  a cord  of  veflels  furrounded  with  a fibrous 
cellular  fubftance , the  arteries  in  this  bundle  of  cellular  fubftance  are  thofe  which 
go  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  enter  into  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  and 
of  the  bulb  ; thefe  are  the  arteries  which  fill  and  diftend  the  cells,  and  the  cordon 
of  fatty  fibres  and  arteries  is  held  afide  to  fhow  the  manner  in  which  the  membra- 
nous part  of  the  urethra  unites  with  the  bulb. 

From  this  pendulous  part  the  bulb  is  continued  along  the  urethra  eafily  diftin- 
guilhable  by  its  bulk  for  nearly  three  inches  ; this  continued  body  of  cellular 
fubftance  is  bulky  and  turgid,  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  perinaeum  from  the 
place  where  the  fcrotum  hangs  pendulous  to  the  verge  of  the  anus  ; it  appears  when 
difleded,  of  a livid  colour,  from  the  blood  it  contains  fhining  through  its  thiu  but 
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firm  coats ; it  may  be  felt  turgid  during  the  eredion  of  the  penis ; we  are  very 
lenfible  of  the  action  of  the  inufcle  with  which  it  is  covered  during  the  ejaculation 
of  the  femen  and  of  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine,  for  the  who3e  length- of  the  bulb  is 
covered  with  the  ejaculator  URiNiE  muscle,  of  which  the  flefhy  belly  with 
ftrong  oblique  fibres  running  round  the  bulb,  is  marked  (30)  ; the  tendon  of  the 
mufcle  which  is  fixed  into  the  fide  of  the  penis,  fo  as  to  give  the  mufcle  a powerful 
adion  upon  the  bulb  is  marked  (31). 

This  mufcle  the  accelerator  (which  will  be  better  feen  in  future  drawings,)  involves 
the  whole  bulb,  confifts  of  two  fets  of  oblique  fibres  arifing  from  one  common  feam 
along  the  middle  of  the  bulb,  and  terminates  in  two  broad  flat  tendons  which  lay 
hold  on  each  fide  of  the  penis;  it  is  from  its  office  named  ejaculator  urinje 
ET  SEMIN  IS. 

The  corpus  cavernofum  urethrae  (32)  continues,  though  fmaller,  from  the  place 
of  the  ejaculator  mufcle,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  urethra  till  it  terminates  finally 
in  the  glans  penis. 

The  right  corpus  cavernofum  penis  forming  one  fide  of  the  proper  body  of  the 
penis,  is  marked  (33)  at  the  place  where  it  is  cut  off  from  the  os  pubis  whence  it. 
arifes,  and  its  bloody  cells  are  feen  in  this  cut  furface. 

The  whole  penis  is  furrounded  beneath  the  common  integuments  (and  above  its 
proper  coats)  with  a firm  tendinous  fheath  or  fafcia,  which  prevents  overdiftenfion 
and  binds  it  firm  in  eredion,  juft  as  the  fafcia  common  to  mufcles  gives  themfirmnefs 
in  adion  ; a part  of  this  fafcia  marked  (34),  is  here  diffeded  and  left  hanging  down* 
thin,  but  ftrong  and  firm,  and  of  a tendinous  nature. 

In  this  drawing  the  fcrotum  only  is  cut  away,  the  fkin  of  the  penis  is  thruft 
upwards  along  the  body  of  the  penis,  and  the  penis  is  fufpended  in  a natural 
pofture  by  a tape. 


SECOND  DRAWING. 


In  this  view  the  diffedion  of  the  parts  is  perfed,  they  are  now  diftindly  feen 
unincumbered  with  any  other  parts,  and  cleared  of  their  cellular  fubftance;  the 
bladder,  urethra,  and  penis,  are  laid  out  upon  the  diffeding  board,  and  that  furface 
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of  the  bladder  is  turned  upwards,  which  naturally  lies  upon  the  re&um,  and  which 
is  the  fubjeft  of  our  chief  operation  ; this  drawing  is  a necefifary  fupplement  to  the 
firft,  in  which  not  the  precife  form  fo  much  as  the  general  connexions  of  parts  is 
feen,  and  is  a ufeful  introduction  to  the  third,  in  which  the  fame  parts  together 
with  the  mufcles  which  comprefs  the  reCtum  and  bladder  are  difplayed. 

The  body  of  the  penis  is  compofed  of  two  corpora  cavernofa  which  receive 
and  contain  the  arterial  blood  poured  into  their  cells ; thefe  cellular  or  cavernous 
bodies  arife  one  on  each  fide  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis  from  the  branch  of  the  os 
ifchium  ; they  confift  of  a ftrong  tendinous  coat,  from  all  parts  of  the  furface  of 
which  thofe  abforbing  veins  arife,  which  beginning  in  fmall  branches  encircle  the 
body  of  the  penis  and  meet  in  one  great  trunk  on  the  back  of  the  penis,  named 
the  Dorfal  vein  ; the  corpora  cavernofa  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a feptum 
or  middle  partition,  but  that  partition  is  fo  perforated  that  the  communications  of 
the  two  corpora  cavernofa  are  as  wide  as  the  teeth  of  a large  comb  ; fo  that  the 
partition,  inflead  of  feeming  to  feparate  the  two  lowermoft  bodies,  feems  chiefly 
ufeful  by  condu&ing  two  central  arteries,  which  run  up  through  the  centre  of 
the  penis,  and  pour  out  blood,  each  into  its  refpe&ive  fide  of  the  penis. 

Thofe  two  cavernous  bodies  are  marked  (a  a)  at  the  beginning  where  they  arife 
from  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  at  (a  a)  are  feen  the  cells  ; at  (b)  thefe  two  bodies 
unite  and  continue  united  to  form  the  body  of  the  penis;  but  the  glands  is  dif- 
ferently formed,  has  little  connexion  with  the  body  of  the  penis ; is  united  with 
the  body  of  the  penis  merely  by  cellular  fubftance ; and  is  formed  of  the  corpus 
fpongiofum  urethrae. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  urethrje  begins  not  from  any  bone  or  other  firm 
part ; it  commences  in  what  is  called  the  bulb  of  the  urethra ; the  pendulous  part  of 
the  bulb  which  lies  clofe  upon  the  anus  is  marked  (c),  and  in  this  drawing  the  pen- 
dulous part  being  very  littla  inflated,  makes  no  very  remarkable  figure ; it  is  into 
the  extremity  of  this  pendulous  part  that  the  two  arteries  enter  which  pour  their 
blood  into  it ; the  whole  of  the  bulb  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  perinaeum, 
is  covered  with  the  accelerator,  and  feems  formed  on  purpofe  to  give  effect  to  that 
mufcle  ; the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  ceafes  at  (d),  where  the  accelerator  mufcle 
ends,  but  the  fame  cellular  body  (e  e)  (diftindt  from  the  corpora  cavernofa  penis), 
accompanies  the  urethra  the  whole  way,  till,  at  the  point  of  the  urethra  it  is  dilated 
fo  as  to  form  the  glans  (f).  After  inje&ing  this  corpus  cavernofum  ipfius  urethrae 
with  wax,  we  find  innumerable  fmall  veins  filled,  which  emerge  from  the  cellular 
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fubftance,  encircle  the  penis,  and  form  the  vena  dorfalis ; thefe  corpora  cavernofa 
of  the  penis  and  of  the  urethra,  are  in  themfelves  ftrong,  and  are  flill  farther  braced 
by  a general  fheath  or  fafcia,  fuch  as  furrounds  the  mufcles  of  a limb  formed  of  the 
fame  tendinous  fubftance  with  the  common  fafcia,  and  in  this  drawing  the  fafcia 
of  the  penis  is  differed  and  pinned  back  to  the  diffc&ing  board  ; the  fafcia  penis 
is  marked  (g). 

At  (h)  the  corpus  cavernofum  ipfius  urethrae  ceafes,  or  is  not  yet  formed ; this 
part  of  the  urethra  is  of  courfe  uncovered,  naked,  thin,  confiding  merely  of  the 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  thence  is  named  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra; 
this  is  the  part  which  bends  under  the  pubis,  and  is  particularly  tied  to  the  arch ; 
it  is  at  this  bending,  and  confequently  at  the  moft  delicate  and  unprote&ed  part  of 
the  urethra,  that  the  chief,  difficulty  is  felt  in  introducing  the  catheter ; it  was 
when  the  point  of  the  catheter  touched  this  part  of  the  urethra,  that  the  old  fur- 
geons  made,  what  they  called,  the  “ tour  de  maitre”  or  cunning  turn,  for  they 
laid  the  catheter  with  its  back  or  convexity  to  the  pubis,  and  turned  it  round  with 
its  concavity  toward  the  pubis  only  upon  arriving  at  this  point.  Whether  they 
turned  it  fo  from  a fenfe  of  the  difficulty  at  this  point,  or  to  conceal  the  manoeuvre 
and  give  an  air  of  dexterity  to  what  they  did,  fignifies  little  ; but  the  caufe  of  this 
difficulty  deferves  fome  notice.  It  is  neither  the  fwelling  of  the  bulb,  the  fullnefs 
of  the  corpus  fpongiofum,  the  oppofition  of  the  proftate  gland,  nor  any  of  the 
ufually  fuppofed  caufes,  that  prevents  the  catheter  entering  the  bladder;  the  catheter 
is  refilled  in  confequence  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  urethra 
is  connected  with  the  bone ; for,  firft,  the  arch  of  the  pubis  is  filled  up  with  a liga- 
ment which  is  neceflarily  of  a triangular  form  ; this  triangular  ligament  of  the 
pubis  is  perforated  for  tranfmitting  the  urethra,  which  pafles  actually  through  a 
hole  in  it  ; on  the  outfide  of  the  ligament  lies  the  "bulb,  and  at  this  point  the  feveral 
mufcles,  the  accelerator  transvers  alis-perinjei,  sphincter-ani,  and 
levator,  are  all  united.  The  pendulous  part  of  the  bulb  which  is  alternately 
fiackened  and  turgid,  together  with  the  loofenefs  of  the  urethra  on  the  outiide  of  this 
ligament,  allows  a fort  of  angle  here  ; in  every  cafe,  even  the  moft  fimple,  you  feel  a 
refiftance  when  the  catheter  reaches  this  point ; and  when  you  are  fuccefsful  in 
introducing  the  catheter,  it  ftarts  fuddenly  over  this  obftrudtion  and  then  Aides 
eafily  along,  palling  onwards  fome  way  after  this  fudden  ftart,  before  it  reaches  the 
bladder,  or  the  urine  begins  to  flow.  The  furgeon  who  is  accuftomed  with  the 
Vol.  II.  D 
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operation,  by  deprefling  the  handle  of  his  catheter,  raifes  the  point  over  this  obfiruc- 
tion,  and  introduces  it  with  a degree  of  eafe  : the  furgeon,  on  the  contrary,  who 
fupplies  the  place  of  addrefs  by  violence,  and  pufhes  the  catheter  hard  at  this- 
point,  is  fure  to  drive  it  into  the  fubftance  of  the  bulb,  and  the  blood  inftantlv 
flows  from  the  penis  in  a full  ftream  as  from  a vein  ; but  if  having  puftied  it  thus 
through  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  he  continues  to  drive  it  onwards  by  main 
force,  he  may  even,  with  the  blunt  catheter,  perforate  the  bladder  as  with  a trocar, 
for  the  catheter  paffes  out  of  the  urethra  along  the  perinseum  and  into  the  bladder, 
either  through  the  fubftance  of  the  proftate  gland,  or  behind  it : Rude  as  fuch  aa 
operation  is,  it  has  been  reforted  to  in  cafes  of  extreme  necefiity,  by  men  of  the 
firft  celebrity. 

The  membranous  part  of  the  URETHHA,  marked  (i),  is  that  which  lies- 
within  the  pelvis,  the  lower  extremity  of  this  part  of  the  urethra  is  embraced  by  the 
opening  in  the  triangular  ligament,  and  in  all  its  length  (viz.  about  an  inch  and 
a half)  it  is  clofely  tied  to  the  arch  of  the  pubis;  this  is  the  part  of  the  urethra 
which  turns  under  the  arch,  and  which  is  eafily  felt,  when  the  catheter  being  in- 
troduced we  pafs  at  the  fame  time  a finger  into  the  rectum  ; it  is  the  part  which 
the  lithotomift  feeks  out  with  his  finger,  and  which  he  eafily  diftinguifhes  after 
having  made  the  external  wound. 

Immediately  beyond  this  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  entirely  within  the 
pelvis,  lies  the  proftate  gland  (k)  of  the  fize  of  a very  large  walnut,  and  fomewhatr 
of  the  fame  fhape,  not  divided  into  two  lobes  (as  the  old  manner  of  defcribing  it  in. 
the  plural  number,  proftates,  would  imply)  but  one  continued  gland,  furrounding  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  entirely,  though  far  the  bulkier  part  lies  below.  It 
lies  fo  behind  the  pubis  that  it  is  fairly  contained  within  the  pelvis;  the  apex  or  point 
©f  the  gland  touches  the  inner  furface  of  the  pelvis ; the  lower  and  bulkier  part  is  fiat 
with  fome  flight  appearance  of  being  divided  by  a rapha  or  Team  into  the  two  lobes,, 
it  is  firm  and  even  hard,  fo  as  to  be  felt  diftindly  even  in  its  natural  condition,  and 
when  difeafed,  it  is  fo  fwelled  as  to  comprefs  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  it  flattens  the 
formed  faeces,  and  is  too  diftindly  felt  by  the  finger  to  be  at  all  miftaken.  When  we 
cut  into  its  fubftance  we  find  it  divided  into  many  little  cells  full  of  mucus ; when 
we  cut  tranfverfely  we  obferve  that  the  two  fides  of  the  gland  arc  divided  from 
each  other  by  an  intermediate  membrane ; when,  without  difleding  the  gland  we 
merely  flit  open  the  urethra,  we  obferve  the  numerous  duds  by  which  the  pro- 
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(late  pours  its  mucus  into  the  urethra  ; we  remark  feven  or  eight  dudts  on  each  fide, 
each  large  enough  to  receive  the  point  of  a briftle  ; and  from  thofe  du£ts  we  can, 
by  fqueezing  the  gland,  prefs  out  the  mucus  very  freely. 

The  difeafed  proftate  refembles  a fcrofulous  gland  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
it  is  white,  firm,  colourlefs,  it  feldom  almoft  never  fupperates ; the  enlargement  of 
the  gland  is  attended  with  no  a&ual  pain ; the  diftrefs  it  occalions  is  from  irrita- 
tion, perpetual  defire  to  pafs  urine,  without  the  power  of  pafling  it  but  drop  by- 
drop. 

This  difeafe,  frequent  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  long  con- 
tinued irritation,  the  fmall  and  thready  ftream  of  urine,  the  frequent  fits  of  fup- 
preffion,  the  flow  delivery  of  the  urine  drop  by  drop,  the  flow  but  regular  increafe 
of  the  obftrudtion  as  age  advances,  till  after  frequent  {lighter  fuppreflions  of  urine 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  at  laft  inflames,  the  obftru&ion  becomes  compleat,  the 
abdomen  fwells  with  pain  and  fever,  the  catheter,  or  even  the  fmalleft  bougie 
will  not  pafs. 

Though  falls,  bruifes,  and  other  caufes  of  inflammation  do  fometimes  require 
that  we  fhould  tap  the  bladder  and  continue  for  a time  to  draw  off  the  urine  by 
the  trocar;  yet  this  difeafe  of  the  proftate,  fo  frequent  in  old  age,  is  almoft  the  only 
one  in  which  we  need  to  perforate  the  bladder,  with  the  defign  of  leaving  the 
trocar  permanently  in  the  wound. 

The  veficula*  feminales  marked  (k  k)  lie  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder, 
betwixt  it  and  the  redtum;  the  vefciculse  are  very  firm  and  folid  ; they  are  of  a 
white  or  bluifh  colour ; they  confift  of  continuous  cells  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
number,  but  they  are  not,  as  they  have  actually  been  defcribed,  a continuation 
of  the  vas  deferens,  for  the  vas  deferens  (1  1)  is  hard,  firm,  very  fmall,  and  enters 
laterally  or  rather  obliquely  into  the  veficula.  Whether  thefe  be  receptacles  for 
the  femen  fecreted  by  the  tefticle,  or  whether  they  be  full  of  a peculiar  liquor,  is 
a queftion  (however  important  in  phifiology)  of  infinitely  little  importance  in 
furgery ; this  only  we  may  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  had  there  not  been  fuch 
plain  and  obvious  receptacles  for  the  femen,  phifiologifts  would  probably  have  been 
at  no  fmall  pains  to  difcover  fome  refervoir  in  which,  after  being  fecreted,  it  might 
be  retained  for  the  moment  of  ejaculation. 

Thefe  veficulse  lie  fo  obliquely  upon  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  bladder, 
that  they  leave  an  open  fpace  at  (m),  where  according  to  fome  of  the  old  methods 
of  lithotomy,  and  efpecially  in  that  pra&ifed  at  one  time  by  Chefelden,  the  incifion, 
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was  made;  and  where,  when  we  perforate  the  bladder  from  the  redum,the  trocar 
is  ftruck  into  the  bladder:  In  this  drawing  the  veficulae,  (in  confequence  of  the  cel- 
lular fubftance  which  naturally  attaches  them  to  the  bladder  being  difleded  away) 
hang  fomewhat  loofe,  they  fall  away  a little  from  the  body  of  the  bladder,  and 
leave  rather  a larger  fpace  than  natural  bare. 

But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  defcribe  thus  accurately  the  veficulse  feminales,  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  and  the  proftate,  without  giving  at  the  fame  time,  fome  idea  of 
the  ftrudure  of  the  urethra  itfelf;  I have  therefore  interpofed  here  a flight  etched 
plate  which  I defigned  at  firft  for  a marginal  drawing.  This  fupplementary  drawing 
marked  etched  plate  of  the  urethra,  is  a fketch  of  the  internal  furfaces  of 
the  urethra  and  of  the  proftate  gland  ; it  is  the  urethra  of  fig.  2d.  flit  up  and  fpread  out, 
the  parts  being  twifted  a little  fo  as  to  turn  the  "veficulae  down  under  the  bladder  in 
order  to  fhow  what  is  called  the  veru-montanum,  or  little  eminence  formed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  feminal  duds,  (a)  Marks  the  external  furface  of  the  flaccid  bladder  ; 
(b)  marks  the  folds  into  which  the  bladder  falls  in  this  flaccid  and  dead  or  uncon- 
traded  ftate  ; (c)  marks  the  eminence  which  the  proftate  gland  makes  within  the 
bladder  ; (d  d)  marks  the  cut  fubftance  of  the  gland  ; (e  e)  marks  a longifh  emi- 
nence fomewhat  refembling  the  frenulum  linguae  : When  you  Hand  before  a glafs 
and  turn  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  you  obferve  a little 
granule  of  flefh  ftanding  up  in  the  middle  of  the  frenulum  linguae,  and  on  each 
fide  of  it  you  fee  diftindly  two  fmall  papillae  by  which  the  two  fub-maxillary  duds 
open  under  the  tongue  ; in  like  manner  in  looking  to  the  little  eminence  (e  e)  you 
remark  two  very  minute  openings  which  are  the  openings  of  the  feminal  duds  or 
of  the  veficulae ; and  thefe  refembling  fomewhat  the  eyes  while  the  prominence 
flightly  refembles  the  head  and  long  bill  ot  a wood-cock,  is  the  reafon  why  this 
little  part  has  been  named  the  Caput  Galinaginis.  This  little  prominence  then 
begins  near  the  point  of  the  proftate  gland,  and  runs  onwards  a little  way  into  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra ; and  on  each  fide  of  it  are  diftindly  feen  feven 
or  eight  openings  by  which  the  mucus  of  the  proftate  gland  is  difeharged  into  the 
urethra  ; for  I fufped  the  proftate  to  be  merely  a mucous  gland.  This  Caput 
Galinaginis  I have  drawn  as  I fee  it  in  the  fubjed  before  me,  and  with  little  of  that 
ferocious  beak  and  Haring  eyes  which  former  anatomifts  have  thought  fit  to  give 
it ; they  have  laid  this  difledion  before  the  engraver,  explained  to  him  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  Caput  Gallinaginis,  while  he  has  proceeded  in  his  drawing  with  a 
hearty  refolution  of  making  out  the  veritable  likenefs  of  the  wood- cock. 


Dr.imn  by  I.  Re*l  . 
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Next  to  this  fucceeds  the  membranous  or  naked  part  of  the  urethra  ; and  of  the 
whole  of  this  membrane  it  will  be  remarked  in  this  drawing,  that  it  is  ftriated  with 
long  villi  or  folds  running  according  to  the  length  of  the  canal ; that  thefe  folds 
enable  the  urethra  to  dilate  to  any  fize;  and  'that  in  the  depths  of  thefe  folds  or 
longitudinal  rugae,  lurk  the  numerous  glandular  openings  or  lacunae  ; of  thefe  lacunae 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  marked  (f  f),  are  remarkably  large,  and  one  efpecially  ; about 
an  inch  under  the  point  of  the  glans  is  one  marked  (g),  fo  large  that  the  point  of 
the  catheter  or  bougie  will  eafily  enter  it.  Thefe  lacunae  which  fecrete  the  mucus  of 
the  urethra  are  the  proper  and  peculiar  feat  of  gonnorrhea,  and  this  large  one 
marked  (g),  is  efpecially  affeded ; there  are  few  lacunas  in  the  membranous  part 
vrhich  is  of  courfe  rarely  affeded,  and  the  proftate  gland  or  its  duds  almoft  never. 
I have  feen  the  difeafe  reach  the  neck  of  the  bladder  accompanied  with  a pain  in 
the  abdomen,  a profufe  flow  of  matter  and  an  incefiant  defire  to  make  water, 
which  was  torturing  to  the  laft  degree  ; but  this  kind  of  ifchuria  feemed  always  to 
me  rather  an  affair  of  fympathy  and  irritation,  than  an  adual  inflamation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  when  properly  treated  feldom  lafts  many  days. 

The  whole  of  this  membrane  which  is  naturally  white,  is  fo  tranfparent  that  the 
blood  fhines  through  it,  whence  it  has  a general  livid  colour.  In  the  rugse  where 
the  glands  or  mucous  lacunae  are  feated,  the  membrane  has  more  colour,  becaufe  it  is 
more  vafcular  ; it  is  fo  tender  that  it  is  eafily  torn  by  falls  or  blows,  wounded  by 
the  catheter,  or  eroded  by  ulcers,  fo  that  the  blood  flows  freely  from  the  cavernous 
fubftance.  When  particularly  inflamed  the  membrane  begins  to  grow  and  thicken 
whence  arifes  ftridure,  for  the  fame  increafe  of  fubftance  or  growth  which  produces 
tumor  outwardly,  forms  ftridure  in  a hollow  tube,  and-  here  the  ftridure  plainly 
confifts  of  a growth  or  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  the  cure  of  which 
is  to  be  expeded  only  from  a total  extirpation  of  the  part  ; this  is  generally  beft 
effected  by  cauftic,  a method  of  cure  for  the  difcovering  and  perfecting  of  which 
the  world  is  infinitely  indebted  to  John  Hunter  and  his  fucceffor  Mr.  Home. 

It  wall  be  underftood  from  the  view  of  thefe  rugae  and  lacuna!  ; firft,  why  the 
urethra  is  fo  eafily  elongated  or  dilated  as  in  erection,  or  in  the  palling  of  the  ftream 
of  urine  ; fecondly,  why  eredion  is  always  attended  with  a flow  of  mucus  proceed- 
ing from  the  compreflion  of  the  mucus  duds,  a difcharge  which  the  ignorant  are 
apt  to  miftake  for  a feminal  weaknefs. 

The  whole  of  the  urethra  feems  to  have  a degree  of  contradile  powers,  which 
prevents  the  iffuing  of  the  urine ; but  there  is  a particular  fafciculus  of  mufcular 
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fibres  immediately  furrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  ferves  as  a fphin&er, 
and  thefe  fibres  lie  fo  direclly  under  the  proftate  gland,  that  they  are  named  Muf* 
culi  proftatici. 

The  general  form  of  the  bladder  is  in  the  fecond  drawing  * corrediy  exprefl'ed  ; 
for  the  human  bladder,  as  already  explained,  differs  entirely  in  fhape  from  that  of 
the  lower  animals:  The  bladder  in  lower  animals  is  from  the  inclination  of 
their  bodies,  of  a flafk-like  lhape,  the  fundus  large,  and  the  neck  fmall  and  long; 
but  in  man  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  is  very  broad  and  large,  and  fills  entirely 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  ; the  lower  part  is  not  drawn  out  as  in  animals,  into  a long 
neck,  but  the  urethra  is  implanted  as  it  were  upon  the  broad  fide  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  proftate  gland  together  with  the  joining  of  the  bladder  with  the  urethra  (which 
lies  under  the  gland,)  is  the  only  part  that  can  properly  be  named  the  cervix  ; the 
lower  part  of  the  bladder  when  compleatly  inflated,  fhows  two  remarkable  bulgings  or 
facs  which  bulge  out  on  each  fide  of  the  redtum  ; thefe  bulgings  are  marked  (n  n); 
the  veficul^  (k  k)  lie  upon  the  lower  part  of  thefe  two  lateral  facs;  the  vafa  de- 
ferentia  (1  1)  run  obliquely  into  the  veficulse  ; and  behind  the  vafa  deferentia  arc 
the  two  ureters  (o  o)  which  enter  the  bladder  about  an  inch  behind  the  veficulse, 
and  towards  the  fide  of  them,  (m)  Is  the  flat  part  of  the  bladder,  as  formerly 
marked,  into  which  we  ftrike  the  trocar  in  perforating  the  bladder  from  the  redtum  ; 
while  (p  p)  marks  the  part  of  the  bladder  into  which  the  incifion  is  made,  when 
we  perform  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  into  which  the  trocar  is  ftruck 
when  we  tap  the  bladder  from  the  perinseum,  for  then  the  operation  is  done  by  an 
incifion  relembling  that  for  the  lateral  operation. 

Something  of  the  ftrudture  of  the  bladder  is  alfo  explained  in  this  draw- 
ing ; the  mufcular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  much  talked  of  as  a part  fuppofed  and 
only  fuppoied,  to  exift,  becaufe  of  the  mufcular  power  which  the  bladder  mani- 
feftly  pofteftes;  but  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  as  diftinct  as  the  platifma 
myoides  or  mufcular  covering  of  the  neck,  and  is  nearly  as  ftrong.  In  this  draw- 
ing the  mufcular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  not  caricatured,  but  fairly  and  Amply  drawn, 
nor  is  this  bladder  difeafed  for  it  is  large  and  was  in  this  fubjedt  (a  ftrong  big  man) 
perfectly  tranfparent  in  the  interftices  of  thefe  mufcular  fibres. 

The  three  coats  of  the  bladder  are;  firft,  the  peritonceal  coat,  which  is  marked 
(g  g)>  while  the  continued  membrane  of  the  peritonseum  is  thrown  out  upon  the 

• We  now  return  to  the  explanation  of  the  fecond  drawing. 
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board  marked  (r);  this  is  the  part  of  the  peritonaeum  which  lines  the  abdominal 
mufcles  and  is  reflected  upon  the  bladder.  This  peritonseal  coat  reaches  no 
lower  than  (s  s)  for  all  the  back  part  of  the  bladder  (in)  is  connected  with  the 
redtum  by  loofe  cellular  fubftance  ; the  fides  and  bulgings  (p  p)  lie  under  the  tuber 
ifehii,  and  are  alfo  connected  with  cellular  fubftance,  while  all  the  forepart  of  the 
bladder  where  it  lies  againft  the  pubis,  is  connected  by  loofe  cellular  fubftance  with 
that  bone. 

The  fecond  or  mufcular  coat,  the  detrusor  urinte  is  here  without  any  art  or 
difledtion  very  diftindtly  feen  ; the  cellular  fubftance  is  merely  taken  off  and  the 
mufcular  fafeia  appears  in  this  back  part  of  the  bladder,  and  efpecially  in  the  hollow 
betwixt  the  two  lateral  facs,  compofed  of  ftrong  bands  of  red  and  flefhy  fibres, 
crofting  each  other ; and  all  over  the  fides  of  the  bladder  the  faficuli  are  feen 
running  in  a circular  direction. 

This  mufcular  coat  is  fo  compleatly  formed,  even  in  a child,  that  upon  injedting 
the  arteries  in  a boy  with  fize,  the  flefhy  fibres  of  the  bladder  take  on  colour  fo 
particularly,  that  the  mufcle  of  the  bladder  appears  of  a deep  red,  and  all  its  fafciculi 
are  diftindtly  feen. 

The  third  or  villous  coat,  which  lines  the  bladder,  is  a thin  but  firm  membrane, 
with  a fmooth  fecreting  furface  fimilar  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  aefophogus 
or  redtum  ; it  is  lefs  liable  to  difeafe  than  the  fecond  coat ; the  villous  coat  is  often 
found  where  the  mufcular  is.  fo  thickened  as  to  conftitute  difeafe. 

The  bladder  is  not  only  flefhy,  but  this  mufcle  of  the  bladder  is  the  moft  irritable 
in  the  body,  and  the  moft  fubjedt  to  fympathies.  Thickening  of  the  bladder  is 
almoft  as  frequent  as  thickening  of  the  fubftance  of  the  heart.  Of  thofe  men  in 
a regiment  who  are  obferved  to  go  frequently  out  of  the  ranks,  the  bladder  is  found 
after  death  to  be  as  fmall  (and  almoft  as  folid)  as  an  orangey  this  contFadlion  of 
the  bladder  proceeding  at  firft  from  irritability,  and  confirmed  by  habit,  increafes 
as  men  advance  in  years,  and  is  particularly  frequent*  towards  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  mufcular  coat  being  thickened  and  the  fphindter  paralyfed  the  powers 
of  expulfion  and  of  retention  come  to  be  fo  nearly  balanced,  that  the  flighteft  ir- 
ritation caufes  a difeharge  of  urine,  and  in  courfe  of  time  a ftillicidium  urinse  or 
perpetual  dribbling  of  the  urine  comes  on.  This  fimple  thickening  and  contracted 
ftate  of  the  bladder,  though  it  occafions  uneafinefs  and  a frequent  call  to  difeharge 
the  urine,  yet  amounts  not  to  difeafe,  while  the  urine  continues  pure  and  tranfi- 
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parent;  but  when  the  urine  is  thickened  with  great  quantities  of  mucus,  and  when 
pain  accompanies  the  contraction,  when  heat  does  not  abate  the  irritability  ; when 
the  patient  rifes  frequently  during  the  night  to  void  his  urine,  and  voids  it  with 
preffure  and  pain,  the  villous  coat  or  lining  of  the  bladder  is  difeafed.  And  in  this 
fchirro-contraCted-bladder,  we  find  the  mufcular  coat  on  the  internal  furface  re- 
markably fafciculated,  the  fafciculi  croffing  each  other  like  the  mefhes  of  a net, 
while  the  internal  furface  is  divided  into  innumerable  cells,  correfponding  with  the 
intrications  of  the  fibres,  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  point  of  the  thumb  ; 
I have  in  fuch  cafes  feen  the  fibres  thick  enough  to  refemble  the  columnar  carnae  of 
the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

Whether  the  means  which  I have  imagined  for  the  dilatation  of  a bladder  be- 
ginning to  be  thus  contra&ed  will  be  fuccefsful  in  every  cafe,  I dare  not  pretend 
as  yet  to  decide. 

THE  THIRD  DRAWING 

Shows,  among  other  circumfrances  of  the  anatomy  of  thefe  parts,  another  mufcle 
the  levator-ANi  which  equally  belongs  to  thebladder  and  reCtum  ; its  office  is  com- 
mon to  both,  it  refills  the  defcent  of  thofe  parts  when  they  are  preffed  from  above 
by  the  diaphragm.  This  drawing  is  taken  from  a vertical  feCtion  of  the  pelvis  ; 
the  haunchbone  of  the  right  fide  is  torn  off ; the  pubis  and  os  ifcbium  are  cut  acrofs  ; 
(a)  marks  the  furface  of  the  facrum  from  which  the  os  ilium  is  feparated;  (B)  marks 
the  fymphifis  pubis  from  which  the  penis  is  fufpended  by  a ligament ; (c)  marks 
the  cut  branch  of  the  os  pubis  ; (d)  the  ramus  or  branch  of  the  os  ifchium  alfo 
cut  acrofs  ; (e  e)  marks  the  lumbar  fpine  ; (f  f ) the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
vertebras  of  loins  ; (g)  marks  the  os  coxygis  ; and  thus  we  have  the  limits  of  the 
pelvis  indicated.  The  contents  of  the  pelvis  as  reprefented  in  this  view  are  con- 
nected as  follows:  (ii)Firft  the  line  of  the  peritonaeum  feparates  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  from  that  of  the  pelvis;  fecondly,  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder, 
covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  is  feen  projecting  above  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  while 
the  lower  part  (h)  is  feen  below  the  line  of  the  peritonaeum  embeded  in  a very 
loofe  cellular  fubftance  ; thirdly  is  feen  the  reCtum,  or  rather  the  fygmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon  at  that  point  where  it  makes  its  moft  fudden  turn  at  the  top  of  the  pelvis, 
and  at  (i)  this  inteftine  having  paffed  behind  the  peritonaeum  or  lining  membrane  of 
the  abdomen,  affumes  the  name  of  reCtum  or  ftraight  gut,  becaufe  here  it  runs  direCtly 
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down  in  the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  lies  juft  behind  the  bladder,  and  in  contact  with 
it,  and  is  embeded  along  with  it  in  the  fame  loofe  cellular  fubftance  : The  gut  ter- 
minates finally  in  the  anus  at  (k). 

Among  the  Cellular  fubftance  of  the  pelvis  the  feminal  duds  and  ureter  pafs  into 
the  bladder;  firft,  the  ’vas  deferens  (1)  going  down  behind  the  peritoneum  runs 
along  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  bladder,  and  paftes  into  the  bladder,  at  (m) 
with  fo  oblique  a courfe  that  the  obliquity  of  its  entrance  ferves  as  a valve,  and  though 
we  can  inflate  the  bladder  from  the  ureters,  we  can,  after  tying  the  urethra,  prefs 
the  air  back  into  the  ureters  fo  as  to  empty  the  bladder  ; fecondly,  the  vas  deferens 
(n)  rifes  over  the  pubis,  pafles  down  along  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  and  runs 
for  a little  way,  fide  by  fide,  with  the  veficula  feminalis,  before  it  enters  into  it ; 
thirdly,  the  veficula  feminalis  (o),  is  feen  in  this  difledion,  lying  betwixt  the  bladder 
and  re&um,  the  end  of  the  veficula  only  projecting  from  betwixt  the  bladder  and 
reCtum,  while  the  head  of  it  lies  clofe  under  the  bladder  and  beneath  the  proftate 
gland  ; fourthly,  the  blood  veflels  of  the  pelvis  lie  alfo  behind  the  peritonaeum,  and 
in  the  loofe  cellular  fubftance  by  the  fide  of  the  redum ; the  internal  iliac  artery 
(p)  foon  divides  into  the  great  trunk  (g)  which  contains  the  gluteal  and  fciadic 
arteries,  and  the  common  pudic  artery  (r)  which  fupplies  all  the  important  parts 
within  the  pelvis,  and  from  which  the  branch  (s)  goes  to  the  bladder  and  veficulae 
feminales,  fpreading  round  the  place  where  the  ureter  enters  the  bladder  ; (t)  another 
and  a larger  branch  pafles  under  the  levator-ani  mufcle  to  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
and  emerging  there  runs  along  the  accelerator  urine  mufc-le,  and  from  its  place  on 
the  perinseum  is  named  the  perinasal  artery  ; while  the  third  and  main  branch  of 
the  artery  marked  (u),  goes  diredly  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  immediately 
plunges  one  branch  (v)  into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  bulb,  and  another  at  (w) 
into  the  corpus  fpongiofum  penis. 

But  the  point  of  this  drawing  which  is  in  every  fenfe  the  moft  interefting  ; 
which  is  both  the  moft  curious  in  refpeCt  to  the  ftrudure  of  thefe  parts,  and  the 
moft  important  for  thefurgeon  to  remember,  is  the  levator-ani,  the  mufcle  which 
lines  the  pelvis  below,  clofes  the  outlet,  and  ferves  as  an  antagonift  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  levator-ani  arifes  from  all  the  borders  of  the  thyroid  hole,  from  the  inner 
furfaces  of  the  os  pubis  and  os  ifehium,  even  to  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  ifchium  ; 
its  flefhy  fibres  are  big  and  ftrong,  and  lie  in  a converging  order,  for  they  rife 
from  a broad  origin,  and  are  drawn  together,  fan-like,  into  a narrow  infertion  ; they 
all  converge  towards  the  opening  of  the  anus  when  they  are  implanted  into  the 
Vol.  II.  E 
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Sphincter  Ani.  From  this  mufcle  clofely  encircling  the  return,  and  from  its  ob- 
vious effect  in  raifing  the  reCtum,  it  has  been  named  Levator  Ani,  and  no  farther  in- 
quiry made  into  its  mechanifm  or  aCtion  ; but  it  is  proper  and  natural  to  confider 
its  relation  to  all  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  a 
more  general  way.  First — it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fince  it  was  neceffary  that 
the  opening  of  the  pelvis  fhould  be  clofed  below,  fo  as  to  prevent  protufions  of  the 
bowels  (in  confequence  of  gravitation  and  the  force  of  refpiration,)  and  as  an  ex- 
panded ligament  could  not  be  a proper  fupport  for  the  vifcera,  this  great  mufcle 
was  formed  ! which,  by  contracting  in  proportion  to  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  fupports 
them  continually:  Secondly — it  was  neceffary  that  the  pelvis  fhould  be  clofed 
below,  not  merely  for  the  fupport  of  the  vifcera  but  for  the  fake  of  refpiration, 
therefore,  the  Levator  Ani  fince  it  clofes  the  whole  opening  of  the  pelvis  and 
re-aCts  upon  the  diaphragm,  mud  be  confidered  as  an  antagonift  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  as  giving  effeCt  to  its  aCtion  as  much  as  the  abdominal  mufcles  j for  while  the 
abdominal  mufcles  clofe  the  abdomen  on  the  forepart,  the  levator  ani  clofes  the 
abdomen  below  : Thirdly — it  was  effential  to  this  mufcle  performing  its  office, 
that  no  point  fhould  be  left  open ; and  therefore  the  levator-ani  mixes  its 
fibres  with  thofe  of  the  mufcles  of  the  perinaeum,  firft  it  is  implanted  direCtly 
into  the  fphinCter  ani,  of  which  it  is  not  an  antagonift,  but  a part.  Their  actions 
are  not  oppofite  but  fynchronous ; in  the  common  aCts  of  refpiration  and  in 
coughing,  fneezing,  &c.  the  emptying  of  the  rectum  is  prevented  by  the  con- 
ftruCtion  of  the  fphinCter  ani,  and  the  aCtion  of  the  diaphragm  is  counteracted 
by  the  re-aCtion  of  the  levator  ani  ; but  when  the  fasces  are  to  be  difcharged,  the 
fphinCter  ani  is  relaxed  fo  as  to  leave  the  end  of  the  reCtum  open,  and  the  levator 
ani  is  alfo  relaxed,  and  no  longer  refifts  the  preffure  of  the  diaphragm,  whence  the 
anus  in  the  paffing  of  the  ftools  is  protruded  ; but  when  the  faeces  have  paffed, 
the  fphinCter  ani  aCts,  by  which  the  opening  of  the  reCtum  is  clofed  ; and  the  levator 
ani  is  alfo  reftored  to  aCtion,  and  refpiration  goes  on  in  the  ufual  way,  after  being 
interrupted  by  that  long  infpiration  which  is  neceffary  in  expelling  the  feces. 

The  Levator  Ani  then  is  inferted  into  the  fphinCter  ani,  and  they  are  as  one  mufcle  ; 
it  alfo  has  a fafciculus  of  fibres  which  pafs  over  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
and  is  implanted  into  the  root  of  the  bulb,  fo  that  the  levator  is  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  accelerator  urinss,  or  mufcle  of  the  bulb.  All  the  mufcles  then  dis- 
played in  this  drawing,  as  the  Levator  Ani  (x  x x)  ; the  Sphin&er  Ani  (y) ; the 
Accelerator  Urinas,  or  mufcle  of  the  Bulb  (z)  ; are  all  connected  as  one  great  mufcle. 
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an  antagonift  to  the  Diaphragm.  The  fafciculus  of  the  levator  which  proceeds  from 
the  lower  part  and  inner  furface  of  the  pubis,  and  which  in  a particular  manner 
embraces  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  conneds  itfelf  with  the  bulb  I 
have  marked  with  an  (*),  becaufe  I think  it  particularly  important  for  the  lithotomift 
to  remark  this  piece  of  mechanifm.  Let  the  furgeon  obferve  then  that  this  mufcular 
aparatus  clofing  the  pelvis  below,  is  compleat  and  connected  at  every  point  ; that 
the  Levator,  Sphinder,  and  Accelerator,  are  all  united  in  the  perinceum  ; that  no 
opening  in  the  mufcle  is  left,  except  as  in  the  other  abdominal  mufcles,  final  1 
foramina  for  the  paflage  of  blood  veflels ; but  except  the  fmall  openings  for  the 
paffage  of  the  perinaeal  arteries  and  veins,  all  is  clofe  here,  and  even  the  urethra 
does  not  pafs  without  being  covered  by  its  own  mufcle,  which  is  connected  with 
the  others.  Let  the  furgeon  then  take  notice  that  at  the  place  where  the  line  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mark  (*)  terminates,  is  the  particular  fafciculus  which  covers  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  ; that  at  the  [place  where  the  mark  (*)  itfelf  is 
placed,  the  proftate  gland  lies  under  the  body  and  moft  flefhy  part  of  the  levator 
mufcle  ; by  .comparing  the  place  of  the  veficulze  feminales  (o)  with  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  (z),  he  will  fee  that  the  parts  which  are  the  aim  of  the  lithotomift,  viz.  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  the  proftate  gland,  lie  fo  covered  by  the 
levator  ani,  that  without  cutting  through  this  mufcle,  we  cannot  reach  them  ; that 
what  is  called  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is  not  left  altogether  uncovered, 
but  is  to  be  felt  naked  only  from  within,  either  by  putting  the  finger  into  the 
anus  after  introducing  the  ftaff,  (when  the  ftaff  will  be  felt  as  diftindly  as  if  not 
even  a membrane  were  interpofed)  or  after  the  incifions  of  lithotomy  ; for  when 
thefe  are  corredly  performed,  when  not  only  the  {kin  is  divided,  but  the  mufcle 
at  (*)  fairly  diffeded,  the  finger  of  the  operator  is  admitted  deep,  he  touches  a point 
far  behind  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  feels  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
and  the  almoft  naked  ftaff  from  one  fide. 

Fourthly,  the  relation  of  this  mufcle  to  the  bladder  muft  be  obferved,  for 
it  is  more  a mufcle  of  the  bladder  than  of  the  redum,  and  all  the  painful 
fympathies  and  ftrainings  of  the  bladder,  and  efpecially  the  perpetual  defire 
to  make  urine  in  piles  and  other  difeafes  of  the  redum,  proceed  from  the 
contradions  of  this  mufcle.  From  the  manner  in  which  this  mufcle  is  wrapped 
round  the  redum  it  would  be  natural  to  imagine  it  muft  have  fome  influence 
in  emptying  the  redum,  while  in  fad  it  can  have  none,  for  while  the  fseces 
are  paffing,  the  fphinder  is  relaxed,  and  when  the  fphinder  is  relaxed,  the  whole 
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levator  mufcle  muft  be  relaxed,  becaufe  its  fulcrum  or  infortion  is  gone.  But 
when  the  fasces  have  pafled,  and  the  fphinder  contracts,  the  levator  ani  recovers 
its  adion  ; and  when  the  anus  is  at  once  clofed  and  retraded,  the  levator  comprefles 
the  bladder,  becaufe  the  redum  is  emptied  and  clofed;  and  in  proof  of  this  let  it  be 
remarked,  that  though  we  cannot  go  to  ftool  without  at  the  fame  time  pafling  cur 
urine,  we  never  pafs  the  urine  and  fasces  at  once,  but  fucceflively  ; firft,  the 
fpinder  ani  is  relaxed,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  the  breath  and  the  ftrong  adion  of 
the  diaphragm  expels  the  fceces ; fecondly,  the  opening  of  the  redum  is  clofed,  the 
anus  is  retraded,  and  then  the  levator,  refuming  its  adion,  begins  to  affed  the 
bladder  ; thirdly,  the/phinder  of  the  bladder  is  relaxed,  and  the  levator  comprefling 
all  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  expells  the  urine  ftrongly  and  with  fuch  irritation,  that 
though  the  bladder  had  been  previoufly  and  completely  emptied,  the  laft  contradions 
of  the  levator  in  retrading  the  anus,  empty  the  bladder  even  of  the  few  drops 
that  may  remain  in  it. 

What  then  is  the  tenefmus  which  is  attended  with  fuch  an  irritation  and  intenfe 
defire  to  pafs  urine?  It  is  not,  as  ufually  defined,  a continual  defire  to  pafs  the  fasces, 
but  a continual  defire  to  fupprefs  this  adion,  a continued  retradion  of  the  redum, 
which  is  of  courfe  attended  with  a frequent  adion  of  the  levator  upon  the  bladder 
accompanied  with  perpetual  irritation  and  defire  to  make  water. 

THE  FOURTH  DRAWING- 

Exhibits  a fiage  of  the  difiedion  peculiarly  interefting,  for  the  levator  mufcle  being 
diffeded,  cut  away  from  its  origin  and  turned  down,  the  redum,  the  bladder,  the 
proftate  gland,  are  difplayed  ; and  the  connedions  of  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  with  the  pubis,  and  the  feveral  forms  and  relative  fituations  of  the  bulb, 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  proftate  and  veficulas,  are  completely  difplayed. 
This  is  the  interefting  part  of  the  difiedion  of  thefe  parts,  for  this  is  the  place  where 
we  meet  with  the  chief  difficulty  in  introducing  the  catheter,  and  at  this  point  we 
make  the  moll  critical  part  of  the  incifion  for  lithotomy. 

But  before  I call  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  this  main  point  of  the  detnon- 
ftration,  I fhall  fir  ft  explain  the  fubfidiary  parts  of  the  drawing,  or  in  other  words, 
the  manner  in  which  the  difiedion  was  prepared  for  taking  this  particular  view. 

The  fygmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  is  feen  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  peri- 
tonasum  fupporled  by  a piece  of  tape.  The  Apendices  Epiploicas  which  charaderife 
this  part  of  thd  inteftinal  canal,  are  feen  at  (a  a) ; at  (b  b)  is  feen  the  edge  of  the  perito- 
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nseum,  where  it  pafles  from  the  back  part  of  the  bladder  over  the  forepart  of  the  reCturn 
and  colon  ; at  (c  c)  is  feen  the  cut  edge  of  the  peritoneum,  where  it  forms  the  outer 
coat  of  the  colon,  and  the  nature  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  inteftines  in  general 
may  be  conceived  from  this  drawing;  at  (d  d)  the  inteftine  being  uncovered  of  its 
peritoneal  coat,  its  fiellry  fibres  intermixed  with  pelotons  of  fat  is  difplayed  ; and 
(e  e)  the  fat  which  lies  under  the  peritoneum  hangs  in  large  mafles. 

Next  we  have  to  remark  again  the  parts  which  lie  properly  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  under  the  peritoneum  ; firft,  the  body  of  the  bladder  (f)  with  feveral 
pelotons  of  fat  adhering  to  it;  the  Ureter  entering  obliquely  into  it  at  (g),  and  the 
Vas  Deferens  palling  down  behind  it  to  enter  into  the  Velicula  Seminalis  at  (h)  ; 
below  this  the  ReCtum  is  feen  at  (i  i),  with  its  loofe  cellular  fubftance  falling  out  of 
the  pelvis,  becaufe  it  is  no  longer  contained  and  fupported  by  its  proper  mufcle, 
the  levator  ani ; and  at  (k)  the  Veficula  Seminalis  is  feen  lodged  betwixt  the  reCtum 
and  bladder. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  which  appear  in  this  {ketch  are  only  thofe  of  the  pubis 
and  ifchium  ; the  body  of  the  pubis  is  marked  (1) ; the  branch  of  the  ifchium 
which  is  cut  near  its  tuberofity,  is  marked  (m) ; the  intermediate  fpace  which  is  a 
part  of  the  circle  of  the  thyroid  hole  has  fome  rags  (n  n)  of  the  levator  ani  mufcle 
adhering  to  it;  the  fymphifis  pubis,  marked  (o),  has  the  root  of  the  penis  con- 
nected with  it  by  a fort  of  ligament ; and  the  crus  penis  of  the  right  fide  (p)  is 
feen  rifing  from  the  branch  of  the  ifchium,  while  the  body  of  the  penis,  with  its 
fkin  half  diiTeCted  and  turned  forwards,  is  feen  lying  out  in  the  direction  (g) ; the 
accelerator  urinse  mufcle  (r)  is  diffeCted  off  from  the  bulb  and  hangs  down,  while  the 
levator  ani  being  cut  away  from  the  bones  is  inverted  and  laid  down  ; it  is  marked 
(s)  and  lies  over  the  mafs  of  fat  which  furrounds  the  anus  (t),  and  it  is  the  finooth 
inner  furface  of  the  levator  ani  that  is  here  expofed  ; the  fizc  of  the  mufcle  and  its 
ftrength  of  fibre  is  belt  underftood  from  the  preceding  drawing. 

Thefe  are  the  accompaniments  of  this  view  which  is  chiefly  interefting  in 
that  one  point,  where  by  the  turning  down  of  the  levator  ani,  the  gland  and 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is  expofed:  Fir/I,  (1)  marks  the  body  of  the 
urethra  furrounded  by  its  proper  and  peculiar  cellular  fubftance  : Secondly , the 
bulb  marked  (2)  lies  in  the  part  of  the  perineum  neareft  the  verge  of  the  anus : 
this  is  what  is  called  the  pendulous  part  of  the  bulb,  and  it  fhould  be  again  remarked 
that  no  part  of  the  bulb  is  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  or  is  at  all  connected  with 
the  bones,  it  lies  merely  in  the  perinaeum : Thirdly , it  mult  be  particularly  noticed 
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that  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  (3)  lies  direCtly  under  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  and  is  connected  with  it,  not  merely  by  common  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  but  by  palling  through  a hole  in  that  triangular  ligament,  which  fills  the  arch 
of  the  pubis  : Fourthly , it  mull  alfo  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  proflate  gland 
being  behind  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  is  entirely  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  it  is  marked  (4),  and,  like  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  is  only 
to  be  felt  after  palling  the  finger  within  the  redum,  or  after  having  performed  the 
incifions  for  lithotomy,  or  for  tapping  the  bladder;  fifthly,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
there  is  a fpace  marked  (5)  behind  the  proftate,  betwixt  it  and  the  entrance  of  the 
ureter,  which  is  incorrectly  named  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; for  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  is  that  part  which  is  embraced  by  the  proftate  gland,  while  this  part  behind 
the  gland,  is  truly  the  body  of  the  bladder  ; it  is  the  biggeft  and  mod  capacious 
part  of  the  bladder  ; it  is  the  great  lateral  fac  formerly  fo  particularly  remarked 
in  explaining  the  fecond  drawing. 

Now  this  drawing  enables  me  to  point  out  at  prefent,  in  a correct  manner,  the 
place  of  the  feveral  incifions  in  lithotomy,  and  to  reafon  afterwards  upon  the  me- 
chanifm  of  thefe  parts  with  a perfect  conviction  that  my  reader  mult  underftand 
me. 

When  Cheffelden  firft  imitated  the  operation  of  Frere  Jaques,  although  Frere 
Jaques  often  miffed  his  intended  ftroke  in  the  body  of  the  bladder,  Cheffelden 
never  did  fo  ; he  did  not  mangle  the  parts,  but,  by  his  fkill  in  anatomy,  cut  direCt 
into  the  part  of  the  bladder  marked  (5)  : but  it  was  an  incifion  fo  deep,  fo  oblique, 
and  paffing  through  fuch  loofe  cellular  fubftances,  that  many  of  his  patients  died  of 
fuppurations  within  the  pelvis. 

When  Raw  and  Cheffelden  and  other  fkilful  Lithotomifts  cut  with  the  knife,  in- 
dependant of  any  rules,  or  rather  traditions,  concerning  the  operation  of  Frere 
Jaques,  they  firft  entered  their  lithotome  or  pointed  fcalpel,  into  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  ran  it  direCtly  onwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder, 
through  the  body  of  the  proftate  gland,  ufing  the  knife  as  they  would  have  done 
a lancet  in  opening  any  great  abfeefs  or  difeafed  fac  ; this  form  of  incifion  was  very 
fuccefsful. 

When  Sir  Casfar  Hawkins  invented  the  cutting  gorget,  which  makes  the  incifion 
in  a lateral  direction,  the  furgeon  began  the  critical  part  of  the  incifion,  viz.  that 
into  the  bladder,  by  firft  flitting  up  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  marked  (3), 
alrnoft  its  whole  length,  and  then  introducing  the  beak  of  the  gorget  by  that  flit, 
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and  running  if  onwards  along  the  groove  of  the  {faff  into  the  bladder.  The  cutting 
edge  of  the  gorget  completed  the  internal  incifion,  by  pafling  through  the  body 
of  the  proftate  gland  in  the  lateral  direction  marked  (6). 

This  is  the  operation  which  modern  furgeons  have  chofen  ; which  of  thofe  various 
methods  fhould  be  preferred  will  form  an  interefting  part  of  the  following  differta- 
tion ; and  in  a furgical  queftion  like  this  every  argument  muft  have  reference  to 
thefe  fucceftive  views  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts. 

But  whichever  operation  we  perform,  the  courfe  of  the  great  blood  veflels  is 
particularly  to  be  refpeCted,  the  arteries  peculiar  to  the  penis  are  therefore  dif- 
fered in  this  view ; (u)  marks  the  trunk  of  the  arteries  belonging  to  the  pelvis  ; 
(v)  marks  the  pofterior  iliac  artery,  or  the  great  artery  which  turns  out  of  the  pelvis 
through  the  fciadic  hole,  and  fupplies  the  gluteal  mufcles  ; (w)  marks  the  track  of 
the  Pudic  artery,  or  the  Arteria  Pudica  Communis,  for  it  is  the  common  trunk  from 
which  all  the  individual  arteries  of  the  private  parts  arife;  (x)  marks  that  great 
artery  which  fills  the  fpongy  bodies  of  the  penis  with  blood,  and  which  having 
reached  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  divides  into  two  confpicuous  branches;  firft,  (x) 
which  is  the  continued  trunk,  and  which,  running  up  under  the  arch  of  the  pelvis, 
enters  into  the  crus  penis,  and  pours  its  blood  into  the  cells  ©f  the  body  of  the 
penis  ; from  this  trunk  a branch  marked  (y),  rather  fmaller,  curling,  and  about  two 
inches  in  length,  turns  downwards  and  enters  into  the  bulb  of  the  penis,  and  fills 
the  bulb  and  the  corpus  cavernofum  ipfius  urethras,  and  of  courfe  the  glans,  which 
is  a continuation  of  it,  with  blood. 

The  Artery  of  the  Perinseum  is  marked  (z) ; it  goes  off  from  the  pudic  artery, 
where  it  lies  under  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchium,  runs  curling  along  the  gut, 
emerges  betwixt  the  anus  and  the  root  of  the  penis  upon  the  perinaeum  ; it  is  this 
artery  that  is  feen  in  the  fifth  drawing,  running  along  the  bulb  ; it  is  the  artery,  not 
of  the  bulb,  but  of  its  mufcles,  for  it  gives  branches  to  the  accelerator  fat  and  fkin, 
but  not  to  the  cavity  of  the  bulb;  it  is  the  fuperficial  artery  of  the  perinaeum. 

From  the  view  here  given  of  thefe  arteries,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  perform- 
ing the  incifions  of  lithotomy,  they  could  not  efcape  the  knife  ; but  upon  recollect- 
ing the  relative  fituation  of  all  the  parts,  it  will  be  found  that  the  arteries  (x  y) 
belonging  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  run  on  the  outfide  of  the  levator  ani  mufcle, 
clofe  under  the  protection  of  the  bone  ; that  the  perinaeal  artery  (z),  the  only  one 
which  departs  from  this  general  courfe,  runs  fuperficially  upon  the  perineum,  and 
muft  be  divided  in  cutting  the  mufcles,  i.  e.  in  making  the  part  of  the  incifion 
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which  carries  the  finger  of  the  operator  into  the  great  hollow  by  the  fide  of  the 
redtum,  under  the  tuber  ifchii.  But  though  the  perinaeal  artery  is  alway  cut,  it 
gives  out  but  little  blood,  and  foon  fhrinks.  All  the  three  arteries  in  fa£t  might  be 
cut  without  danger,  after  their  divifion  ; danger  refults  from  fuch  wounds  only 
when  the  trunk  of  the  pudic  artery  is  divided  where  it  runs  along  the  infide  of 
the  tuber  ifchii,  an  accident  which  frequently  happened  in  cutting  with  the 
biftonri  of  Erere  Cofme,  and  fometimes  it  happens  to  the  modern  furgeon  in 
cutting  with  too  broad  a gorget. 

THE  FIFTH  DRAWING 

Will  make  this  piece  of  anatomy  compleat,  by  demonftrating  thofe  mufcles  of  the 
perinaeum,  which,  though  lead:  important  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  have  been 
moft  circumftantially,  though  I cannot  fay  moft  corre&iy,  defcribed. 

The  perinseum  with  its  mufcles  and  arteries  is  here  prefented  diredtly  to  view ; 
the  mufcles  are  four  in  number,  the  Eredtor  Penis,  the  Accelerator  Urinse,  the 
Sphindter  Ani,  and  the  Tranfverfalis  Peringei ; and  the  branches  of  the  perinaeal 
artery  are  two  only,  one  running  forwards  along  the  bulb,  and  the  other  running 
backwards  upon  the  fphindter  ani  and  cellular  fubftance  that  furrounds  it.  To  draw 
this  view,  the  fkin  and  about  an  inch  of  fat  was  diffedted  off ; then  the  fafcia  of 
the  perinaeum  (a  thin  fheet  of  tendinous  matter  mixed  irregularly  with  the  cellular 
fubftance)  being  carefully  diffedted  away,  difplayed  the  mufcles  and  arteries;  but  in 
the  great  hollows  under  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifchium,  the  fat  cellular  fubftance 
and  tendinous  fibres  are  left  furrounding  the  arteries,  where  they  emerge  from  the 
pelvis  ; the  fafcia  or  general  tendinous  fheath  of  the  penis  under  which  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  perinseal  artery  runs,  is  differed  and  turned  to  one  fide,  and  the 
penis  is  turned  backwards  over  the  pubis,  covered  by  its  fkin,  which  is  rolled  back 
along  with  it.  Thefe  are  the  parts  which  are  to  be  now  more  particularly  de- 
fcribed. 

■ Firft,  The  opening  of  the  anus  has  the  fkin  of  the  perinaeum  cut  very  clofe  round 
it  in  order  to  difplay  the  fphindter  ani,  a big,  thick,  and  flefhy  mufcle  which  en- 
circles the  anus-  and  connedts  itfelf  with  the  accelerator  urinse  mufclc,  by  a flip  of 
mufcular  fibres.  This  is  the  External  or  great  Sphincter  it  is  marked  (i), 
and  the  flip  of  mufcular  fibres  by  which  it  connedts  itfelf  with  the  accelerator, 
is  marked  (a). 

Secondly,  The  Accelerator  URiNiE  and  Seminis,  marked  (2),  is  a very 
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large  mufcle  with  ftrong  flefhy  fibres  ; it  covers  the  whole  length  of  the  bulb,  and 
is  divided  properly  into  two  mufcles,  by  the  rapha  or  middle  Team  of  the  perineum, 
and  the  accelerators  (for  they  fliould  be  named  in  the  plural  number)  are 
much  more  diftindt  in  their  infertion  than  in  their  origin  ; for  two  oppofite  fets  of 
oblique  fibres  begin  in  the  rapha  or  feam,  and,  after  covering  the  whole  bulb, 
terminate  in  two  diftindt  and  oppofite  tendons,  marked  (b  b),  which  go  off 
obliquely  from  the  body  of  the  urethra  to  expand  upon  the  bodies  of  the  penis 
on  each  fide. 

Thirdly*  There  is  another  paii^of  mufcles  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  penis, 
marked  (3  3)  ; thefe  lie  entirely  to  one  fide  of  the  bulb  and  form  the  perineum 
into  a triangular  fliape  ; they  lie  fairly  upon  the  two  crura  penis,  and  are  named 
Erectores  Penis  ; and  from  their  origins  being  in  the  tubera  ifchii,  and  their 
infertions  in-  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis,  they  are  often  named  1 sen  10- 
c A vernos  1.  The  Eredtoresthen  arife  by  fmall  and  pointed  tendons  from  (c  c),  the 
tuberofities  of  the  offa  ifchii ; they  are  rounder  in  their  bellies  than  the  accelerators 
which  are  flat  j they  have  an  almoft  equal  mixture  of  tendinous  and  mufcular  fibre  ; 
they  are  about  three  inches  long  ; one  half  of  each  mufcle  lies  upon  the  bone  from 
which  it  arifes,  while  the  other  lies  along  the  crus  penis.  The  two  eredlores  are  im- 
planted into  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis,  near  the  place  where  the  oblique 
tendon  of  the  accelerator  is  inferted  j the  crura  penis  are  marked  (d  d) ; the  bellies 
of  the  erectores  (3  3);  their  infertions  (e  e)  ; and  the  infertions  of  the  accelerator 
tendons,  is  marked  (f  f ). 

Fourthly,  A mufcle  the  leaft  in  fize,  but  in  the  confideration  of  the  furgeon  the 
moft  remarkable,  is  the  transversalis  perin^ei  (44).  The  tranverfe  mufcles  of 
the  perinseum  are  well  named,  becaufe  they  pafs  diredtly  acrofs  the  perineum.  The 
accelerator  is  a fuperficial  mufcle,  becaufe  it  lies  upon  the  bulb,  which  is  in  the 
central  and  moft  prominent  part  of  the  perineum,  covered  only  with  fkin  fafeia, 
and  fome  more  common  cellular  fubflance,  while  the  tranverfe  mufcles  lie  deep  in 
the  hollow  under  the  tuber  or  moft  prominent  part  of  the  ifehium,  embedded  in  that 
folid  fat  which  furrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  redtum.  Thefe  tranfverfe  mufcles 
are  not  eafily  found  by  the  ftudent  in  his  firft  difledtions,  and  not  always  fairly  cut 
by  the  lithotomift  ; they  arife  from  the  tuber  ifchii  at  (c  c) ; they  lie  deep,  and 
crofs  not  fo  properly  the  perinseum  itfelf  as  the  hollow  under  the  tuber  ifchii ; they 

\ t 

are  joined  at  their  infertions  both  with  the  fphindter  ani  and  with  the  back  part 
of  the  accelerator ; their  relation  is  rather  to  the  anus  than  to  the  penis  ; they  raife 
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the  anus  after  it  has  been  protruded,  and  ferve  to  complete  that  mufcular  apparatus 
with  which  the  pelvis  is  clofed  below.  All  thefe  mufcles  are  necefiarily.  connected 
with  the  levator  ani,  for  the  levator  eficircles  not  only  the  redtum  and  bladder  but 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  the  fphindter,  levator,  accelerator,  urinse, 
and  tranfverfalis  perinsei,  all  meet  in  this  central  point. 

How  and  in  what  dire&ion  thefe  mufcles  are  cut  in  lithotomy  any  one  who 
knows  them  corredtly  cannot  fail  to  underhand,  this  only  being  premifed,  that 
the  operation  of  lithotomy  requires  no  flitting  up  of  any  length  of  the  urethra ; 
that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  fhould  not  be  touched;  that  it  fhould  be  the  aim  of 
the  operator  to  make  his  way  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by  the  great  hollow 
marked  (g)  ; it  is  a hollow  under  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium  (c),  betwixt  the 
bone  and  the  redhim  filled  chiefly  with  fat,  and  from  which  the  perinatal  artery 
emerges.  It  is  manifeft  that  fince  the  bulb  is  not  to  be  cut  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  the  accelerator  is  not  to  be  touched  with  the  knife  j it  is  equally  obvious 
that  as  the  incifion  is  to  be  made  into  the  hollow  under  the  tuber  ifchii,  the  eredtor 
penis  is  as  much  to  the  outfide  of  the  incifion  as  the  accelerator  is  to  the  infide 
of  it;  and  it  i3  equally  obvious  that  in  order  to  cut  into  the  hollow  under  the 
tuber  ifchii,  that  mufcle  muft  be  cut  acrofs,  which,  from  its  running  acrofs  and 
barring  the  perineum,  is  named  tranverfalis  ; and  moft  of  all  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  within  this  tranfverfalis  mufcle,  which  itfelf  lies  very  deep,  covered  often  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  fat,  lie  the  ftrong.  fibres  of  the  levator  ani,  which  muft 
be  difledted  before  the  Proftate  Gland  can  be  diftindtly  felt,  and  that  the  deeper 
part  of  the  external  incifion  (that  difledtion,  viz.  which  is  made  by  the  guidance  of 
the  fore-finger  after  the  Ample  incifion  of  the  fkin)  confifls  in  the  difledtion  of  the 
tranfverfalis  and  levator  mufcles,  which  mufcles  can  neither  be  feen  nor  even  diftindtly 
felt  during  the  operation,  but  are  to  be  recognifed  by  the  oppofition  or  crofling  of 
the  ftrong  fibres,  which  the  furgeon  is  fenfible  of  at  the  place  where  the  mufcle  is 
known  to  be  ; and  by  the  thicknefs  of  parts  interpofed  betwixt  the  finger  and  the 
proftate  gland. 

It  is  right  that  a furgeon  fhould  confider  then  the  mufcles  which  are  to  be  cut 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  not  as  conftituting  a rule  for  operating,  nor  as  wounds 
implying  any  peculiar  danger  ! for  it  were  of  no  confequence,  though  every  mufcle 
here  enumerated  were  cut  acrofs,  and  many  a furgeon  has  cut  his  way  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  fafely  and  fuccefsfully  without  knowing  through  what  mufcles  he 
had  made  his  incifion,  or  that  the  proftate  gland  was  the  point  to  which  his  in- 
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clfions  tended.  The  mufcles  then  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  parts  in  themfelves 
dangerous  to  wound,  but,  as  marking  the  true  courfe  of  the  incifion,  which  is 
perfect  only  when  the  tranfverfalis  and  levator  mufcles  are  completely  difleded. 

It  will  next  be  fatisfadory  for  the  furgeon  to  know  the  manner  in  which  the 
perinasal  artery  comes  out  from  the  great  hollow  under  the  tuber  ifchii ; fo  that 
differing  his  way  into  that  hollow,  he  may  not  be  alarmed  when  he  fees  the  jet 
of  blood  from  the  perinaeal  artery,  which  he  knows  rauft  be  inevitably  cut  ; 
the  perinaeal  artery,  he  is  fenfible,  will  bleed  more  or  lefs  powerfully  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  his  fubjed,  and  does  not  delay  the  extraction  of  the  ftone  on  account 
of  the  haemorhagy  from  an  artery  which  he  is  acquainted  with  and  is  not  afraid  to 
divide  : for,  as  the  operation  goes  on,  the  perinaeal  artery,  which  at  firft  bleeds 
furioufly,  fhrinks  and  ceafes  to  bleed. 

Here  then  I will  venture  to  dole  my  defcription  of  this  piece  of  anatomy  which 
contains  the  fads  on  which  we  are  to  reafon,  and  the  mechanifm  to  which  I (hall 
hereafter  appeal  for  the  truth  of  every  theoretical  conclufion  and  the  corrednefs  of 
every  rule  cf  pradice.  I look  upon  my  reader  as  qualified  by  thefe  descriptions  and 
drawings,  to  go  unaflifted  through  thofe  preliminary  difledions,  without  performing 
which,  it  is  a facrilege  to  attempt  this  operation  upon  a fellow  creature.  The 
ftudent  will,  upon  difleding  the  fkin  and  cellular  fubftance  of  the  perinacum,  fee  firft 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  covered  with  the  flrong  flefhy  fibres  of  the  accelerator  mufcle ; 
he  will  remark  the  courfe  of  the  perinaeal  arteries  and  veins  of  each  fide,  which  he 
will  next  difled  away  along  with  the  fate  Upon  difleding  deeper  and  towards  the 
hollow  under  the  tuber  ifchii,  he  will  find  a fecond  flratum  of  cellular  fubftance 
more  fibrous,  mixed  with  firings  of  fafeia,  and  there  he  will  find  the  tranfverfe 
mufcle  of  the  perinseum  : upon  difleding  ftill  deeper  and  feeling  with  his  left 
forefinger,  as  he  goes  on,  he  will,  among  the  fat  of  this  great  hollow,  perceive  the 
refiftance  of  the  levator  ani  mufcle,  for  it  lines  the  whole  pelvis  and  covers  the  parts 
which  he  wifhes  next  to  feel : upon  difleding  through  this  fleflvy  thicknefs.,  flill 
guiding  the  incifion  with  the  point  of  the  left  forefinger,  he  will  be  fenfible  of 
having  cut  through  the  flefh  of  this  mufcle  by  diftinguifliing  the  urethra  and 
proftate  gland  : upon  laying  his  finger  at  firft  upon  thefe  parts,  he  will  hardly  dii- 
tinguifh  any  thing,  and  will  be  apt  to  miftake  the  catheter  for  the  bone ; but  by 
moving  the  catheter  with  the  right  hand,  and  feeling  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left,  he  will  recognize  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  (diredly  under  the  arch 
of  the  pubis  and  clofe  upon  the  bone)  and  through  that  membranous  part  he  will  feel 
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the  catheter  diftindly  ; then  running  the  finger  backwards  along  the  catheter  he  will 
lofe  that  diftind  feeling  of  it,  becaufe  the  catheter  is  covered  at  that  part  with  the 
proftate  gland  ! at  firft  he  hardly  believes  that  the  thicknefs  he  feels  covering  the 
catheter  is  really  the  gland,  becaufe  in  the  dead  body  the  gland  is  often  foft,  flabby, 
and  not  firm  and  folid  as  might  be  expeded  ; but  palling  his  finger  ftill  farther  back 
he  again  feels  the  catheter  diftindly  through  the  thin  coats  of  the  bladder  behind 
the  gland ; and  then  bringing  his  finger  forwards  again,  he  loofes  the  catheter  and 
feels  it  again  when  he  comes  to  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra ; thus  recog- 
nifing  all  the  intermediate  fpace  as  the  thick  gland  concealing  the  catheter.  Next, 
upon  making  thofe  who  afiift  in  his  difledion,  prefs  down  the  bladder  from  above 
the  pubi?,  he  will  feel  the  tenfe  bladder  and  the  fluduation  of  the  water  in  it  below, 
and  wall  be  fenfible  how  eafily  he  could  ftrike  the  knife  into  the  bladder,  and  draw- 
ing it  forwards  cut  through  the  proftate,  and  perform  one  of  the  operations  for 
lithotomy,  and  that  by  no  means  the  moft  eafy  or  common  : and  he  will  next,  by 
difieding  the  parts  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  laying  them  on  the  table,  recognize  the 
parts  more  diftindly  ; will  feel  the  tenfe  bladder,  the  gland,  the  naked  part  of  the 
urethra,  once  more  ; he  will  now  recoiled  the  feelings  thofe  parts  conveyed  to  him. 
while  he  was  difleding  from  without,  by  the  guidance  of  his  forefinger,  and  will 
thus  learn  to  cut  forwards  decifively  to  that  precife  point  of  the  bladder  which,  in 
operating,  he  may  choofe  to  ftrike  with  his  knife. 

To  my  reader  I now  appeal  in  the  moft  ferious  manner,  and  intreat  him  to  repeat, 
frequently,  thefe  diffedions  and  leflons,  whether  he  defigns  to  become  a lithotomift 
or  merely  to  be  as  much  acquainted  as  every  pradical  furgeon  fhould  be,  with  the 
anatomy  of  thefe  parts.  In  the  courfe  of  fuch  a methodical  difledion  he  will 
diftinguifh  the  parts  more  corredly  than  he  would  believe  ! the  difficulties  he 
may  have  conceived  will  vanilh  when  he  goes  ferioufly  and  deliberately  through 
this  pradical  leflon!  while  he  feels  the  body  of  the  bladder  and  the  fluduation  of 
the  water  in  it  with  the  point  of  his  finger,  he  will  perceive  that  his  knuckles  are 
buried  in  the  wound,  and  will  thus  learn  how  deep  his  incifions  muft  be  in  a big 
and  lufty  man,  and  will  thence  learn  to  perform  thofe  deep  incifions  with  fteadinefs 
and  felf-pofleflion.  How  it  is  poflible  to  do  fo  without  fuch  preliminary  diffedions 
I do  not  know  ; and  it  does  amaze  me  that  any  man  can,  for  any  earthly  cbjed  of 
reputation  or  of  prefent  gain,  load  his  mind  with  the  guilt  of  undertaking  this 
difledion  on  the  living  body,  without  being  fure  that  he  can  perform  it,  nor  without 
having  often  performed  it  on  the  dead  ! nor  am  I lefs  amazed  to  recoiled  that  many 
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believe  it  poffible  to  learn  the  operation,  merely  by  obferving  how  it  is  performed 
by  others  ; they  pretend  indeed  to  no  other  authority  for  taking  the  knife  and  gorget 
in  their  hands,  than  having  been  often  prefent  when  the  operation  was  performed. 
Let  thofe  infatuated  men  remember  the  following  memorable  facts : 

The  celebrated  lithotomift  Raw  carried  the  fecret  of  his  operation  with  him 
to  the  grave ; he  operated,  during  his  life  on  3000  patients;  his  operations  in 
hofpitals  and  in  the  private  chambers  of  the  fick  were  witnefied  by  hundreds  and 
thoufands.  The  furgeons,  the  phylicians,  the  pupils,  who  were  prefent  at  the 
public  operations  of  Raw,  and  the  ftrangers  who  came  from  all  countries  to  fee 
him,  were  anxious  to  learn  how  he  pperated,  but  in  vain  ! he  foiled  them  in  all 
their  more  fubtile  attempts,  to  difeover  what  parts  he  cut,  and  to  their  direft 
inquiries  his  only  anfwer  was  “ legite  Celfum.”  So  little  can  the  man  who  only 
fees  the  outfide  flourilhes  of  an  operator,  know  what  he  is  doing  with  his  knife  or 
finger  among  the  parts.  • 

Dennis,  who  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  the  amanuenfis,  the  friend,  the  fa- 

t 

miliar  companion  of  Raw,  the  perfon  who  accompanied  him  in  his  operations,  and 
who  alone  had  any  (hare  of  his  confidence,  acknowledges  that  he  had  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  learn  how  the  operation  was  performed,  which  Raw  finally  revealed  to 
him  on  his  death-bed. 

Magna  cum  fedulitate,  quam  continuus  fere  ipfi  eflem  comes  et  amanuenfis, 
fubtilitatem  artis  videndo  didi^eram  adeo  ut  credidiflem  hifee  artis  me  fa£tum 
peritum ; fed  deceptus  fuifiem  magnopere  nifi  clariffimus*  vir  ultimis  fui  morbi 
horis  velum  ab  oculis  abftuliffet  et  myfteria  vera  artis  revelafiet.  Fateor  rne  faepe 
clariffimum  virum  lithotomiam  inftituentem,  opufque  nuilo  negotio  perficientem 
vidifle,  tUmque  cogitafle,  me  illam  chirurgiam  quoque  fufeipere  aufurum  fore,  fed 

adfui  quoque,  ubi  difficillime  perficeretur,  fummam  que  ipfe  artem  et  fapientiam 

✓ 

adhiberet,  et  nunquam  me  fufeepturum  opus  ftatuebarn.  Stupebam , et  horrebam  in: 
vance  hue  ufque  mere  opinioni plaufijfe  cum  audiflem,  quaenam  mihi  adhuc  defeciffent, 
fi  prima  fretus  opinione  in  artis  exercitio  perrixifTem.  Fateor  ingenue  me  mult'fi 
eegros  infelices  rediturum  fuijfe , et  fi  unquam  felices  habuijfem  fucceffus  id  mag  is  cafui , 
quam  arti  et  feientiae  fuijfct  tribuendum. 

“ I had”  fays  Dennis,  “ fo  often  feen  this  illuftrious  man  performing  his  operation, 
with  compofure  and  eafe,  that  I vainly  faid  within  myfelf,  furely  I alfo  can  per- 
form this  operation  ; but  when  at  other  times  I have  feen  him  engaged  in  fucji 
difficulties  as  required  all  his  {kill  and  wifdom,  I have  vowed  that  I never 
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fhould  engage  in  any  fuch  attempt.  And  when  with  his  laft  breath  he  revealed 

o 

to  me  the  true  method  of  performing  the  operation,  I was  ftruck  with  remorfe 
and  horror  at  my  own  vain  thoughts : had  I yielded  to  thofe  fuggeftions,  many 
muft  have  been  the  vi&ims  of  my  rafhnefs,  and  I could  have  been  fuccefsful 
only  by  chance.” 

Hear  thefe  confefiions  and  tremble.!  let  no  man  ever  fay  again,  “ I can  perform 
lithotomy,  for  I have  feen  it  many  times  performed.” 


■ 
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SECTION  II. 

Containing  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Hiftorical,  Sketches  of  the  mod  famous 

Lithotomifts,  and  of  their  Operations. 

FIR'S T,  OF  THE  APPARATUS  MINOR,  OR  OPERATION  OF  CEISUS. 


Such  is  the  intereft  that  men  in  all  ages  have  taken  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  opera- 
tion, that  the  various  methods  in  which  it  has  been  performed  have  been  faithfully- 
recorded. 

The  hiftory  which  I am  about  to  lay  before  my  reader  is,  I believe,  full  of 
amufement  and  inftrudtion.  Princes  and  parliaments  have  taken  a diredt  concern 
in  every  thing  that  related  to  the  improvement  of  lithotomy ; and  focieties  and 
convocations  of  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  operation,  while 
individual  phyficians  labouring  under  the«tortures  of  the  ftone,  have  undertaken 
deliberate  experiments  and  difledtions,  and  (looking  forward  to  what  they  were 
themfelves  to  fufler)  have  taught  bold  but  unfkilful  men  how  to  perform  the 
operation  with  all  the  precautions  which  fcience  and  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  could 
fuggeft  : even  a flight  {ketch  of  fuch  a hiftory  muft  be  gratifying  ; but  it  is  more, 
it  is  ufeful,  it  is  eflential  to  the  young  furgeon  whofe  conceptions  concerning  this 
curious  piece  of  difledtion,  are  not  eafily  acquired  ! he  muft  not  only  difledt  the  parts 
but  ftudy  the  authors  who  have  written  on  this  operation.  That  furgeon  furely 
would  perform  his  operation  with  little  confidence  or  courage  (and  it  is  one  which 
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requires  much  of  both)  who  were  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  the  operation  which 
he  is  to  perform  ; of  the  men  learned  or  unlearned,  by  whom  it  was  invented  ; 
of  the  furgeonsrude  or  fkilful  in  difledions  by  whom  it  has  been  improved. 

It  is  now  fuppofed  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  reduced  to  fuch  perfect 
fimplicity,  that  it  may  be  as  well  performed  by  the  ignorant  as  by  the  fkilful : woe 
to  him  that  trulls  to  this  fimplicity,  this  mechanical  corrednefs.  For  if  a thing  fo 
paradoxical  were  to  be  believed,  we  might  burn  our  books,  forfwear  difledions, 
and  ftudy  merely  a few  plain  rules  for  guiding  the  gorget  along  the  flaff.  Would 
this  be  teaching  the  operation  of  lithotomy  ? no,  furely,  men  perform  this  fimple 
operation  with  the  gorget  ill,  chiefly  becaufe  they  know  no  other  ! He  will  furely 
acquit  himfelf  bed  in  driving  the  gorget  into  the  bladder,  who  knows  how  to  cut 
fafely  with  the  more  fimple  apparatus  of  a knife  and  a ftaff. 

Before  anatomy  was  fludied  or  more  curious  operations  invented,  men  were 
cut  for  the  Hone,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed,  by  a method  very  plain  and 
fimple.  The  ftone  in  the  earlier  times  of  furgery  was  difcovered,  not  by  intro- 
ducing a ftaff,  but  by  feeling  it  from  the  redum  with  the  fingers  ; and  no  fooner 
was  it  remarked  that  the  ftone,  the  caufe  of  fuch  excruciating  tortures,  could  be 
difcovered  by  the  fingers  and  prefled  from  within  againft  the  perinacum ; than  the 
idea  naturally  prefented  itfelf  of  cutting  the  intermediate  parts  with  a razor  and 
extrading  the  ftone  -with  a hook.  This  operation,  from  the  ufe  made  of  the 
lingers  in  prefling  down  and  holding  the  ftone,  was  named  cutting  by  the  Gripe, 
in  contradiftindion  to  the  modern  operation  of  cutting  upon  the  ftaff : and  when 
in  after  ages,  more  complicated  operations  were  invented  and  various  inftruments 
ufed,  this  was  named  the  apparatus  minor  or  leffer  apparatus,  from  its  being  per- 
formed with  no  other  inftruments  than  a knife  and  a hook. 

This  was  the  operation  naturally  reforted  to  in  early  ages  by  a people  not  fkilful 
in  anatomy,  nor  fearful  of  future  confequences,  and  anxious  only  about  extrading 
the  ftone;  it  has  been  all  along  the  favoured  operation  of  quacks,  whofe  want  of 
education  excluded  them  from  all  knowledge  of  better  operations,  and  whofe  chief 
ambition  has  been  fafely  or  unfafely  to  extrad  the  ftone.  But  it  has  alfo  been  the 
favourite  operation  of  men  the  moft  eminent  in  our  profeflion,  whofe  opinions 
claim  refped,  and  who  were  not  wanting  in  learning  or  fkill,  to  compare  this 
operation  with  others,  and  to  do  it  every  juftice  in  the  execution.  Let  me  alfo 
confefs  that  a predelidion  for  this  fimple  and  ancient  method  of  operating,  inclines 
me  to  deliver  the  hiftory  of  it  faithfully  from  the  earlieft  times : Let  it  not  be 
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regarded  as  any  objection  to  this  method  that  it  is  fit  to  be  praCtifed  only  in  boys! 
for  that  is  its  chief  excellence.  In  operating  on  a grown  man,  a voluntary  fufferer, 
who  refigns  himfelf  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  although  aware  of  all  its  dangers, 
in  whom  the  parts  being  large,  the  incifions  are  made  freely  and  the  bladder  prefents 
itfelf  fairly  to  the  ftroke  of  the  gorget ! we  may  with  lefs  reluctance  and  with  lei's 
danger  drive  the  gorget  along  the  ItafF : but  if,  as  I fincerely  believe,  this  operation 
by  the  lefler  apparatus  can  fave  us  from  the  cruel  neceflity  of  driving  the  gorget 
with  unrelenting  hand  among  the  vifcera  of  a child,  where  the  parts  are  frnall  and 
the  opening  narrow;  if  this  method  of  the  apparatus  minor  be  alfo  a fimple,  eafy, 
fuccefsful,  unexceptionable,  operation  ; if  it  have  fallen  into  difufe  merely  through 
lapfe  of  time,  and  the  death  of  thofe  who  were  ufed  to  perform  it,  and  from  the 
dilrepute  into  which  itinerate  operators  are  now  fallen,  with  whom  it  was  the 
favourite  operation  ! what  I have  to  fay  in  its  favour  mull  be  deferving  of  the 
attention  of  profeffional  men : Thofe  who  have  feen  the  gorget  driven  with 
unrelenting  and  horrible  violence  into  the  narrow  pelvis  of  a child,  will  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  apparatus  minor  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleafure. 

Befides  thefe  names  of  apparatus  minor  and  cutting  upon  the  gripe,  this  parti- 
cular method  was  diftinguilhed  by  that  of  the  Lithotomia  Celfiana,  from  the  elegant 
defcription  given  of  it  by  Celfus  who  fpeaks  of  it  in  thefe  terms  : “ Since  I have, 
in  defcribing  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  mentioned  the  bladder  of  urine 
and  the  Hone,  the  occafion  feems  to  require  that  I fhould  defcribe  that  operation, 
which,  when  all  other  methods  fail,  muft  be  performed  on  thofe  who  are 
afflicted  with  the  Hone:. an  operation  which,  fmce  it  is  full  of  danger,  muft 
never  be  ralhly  performed,  nor  at  all  times  and  feafons,  nor  in  all  ages,  nor  in 
all  degrees  of  the  malady!  but  only  in  the  fpring,  in  boys  from  nine  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  where  the  difeafe  is  fo  defperate  that  it  can  neither  be  cured,  nor 
even  alleviated  by  medicine,  but  where  the  perfon  muft  die  in  a little  while. 
Therefore  when  it  is  refolved  to  try  this  only  chance,  let  the  body  be  prepared, 
for  fome  days,  by  a due  regimen,  by  moderate  diet,  by  avoiding  heavy  meats, 
by  drinking  water  alone ; and  during  this  term  of  preparation  let  the  patient 
walk  about,  that  the  ftone  may  defcend  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
will  be  known  by  introducing  the  lingers  after  the  manner  I fhall  prefently 
mention  in  defcribing  the  operation:  When  thus  allured  that  the  ftone 

has  fallen  down,  the  boy  being  made  to  fall  for  one  day,  the  operation  muft  be 
performed  in  a warm  place  according  to  the  following  rules.” 
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“ A drong  man  accudomed  with  operations,  being  feated  on  a high  chair,  takes 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  the  boy’s  back  inclining  in  a lupine  pofture  upon  the  af- 
fidant’s  bread:,  his  blips  reding  upon  the  affiftant’s  knees ; his  legs  being  then 
drawn  up  and  his  arms  pafied  round  his  hams,  the  adidant  takes  hold  of  them 
and  keeps  the  boy  firm  in  this  pofture.  But  where  the  lad  is  grown  up  and 
drong,  two  men  mud  fit  on  two  chairs  fide  by  fde,  the  chairs  and  the  thighs 
of  the  afliftants  where  they  touch  each  other  being  tied  fad  together  ; when,  the 
boy  being  feated  on  their  two  knees  thus  joined,  each  takes  hold  of  the  arm  and 
leg  next  him,  holding  by  the  hand  of  the  boy  and  pulling  back  his  hams;  and 
whether  one  or  two  adiftants  hold  the  boy,  his  fhoulders  mud  be  deadily  held 
down  by  leaning  hard  upon  them  with  the  bread.  By  this  extenfion  of  the  thighs 
the  region  of  the  pelvis  is  fpread  out  without  folds  or  wrinkles,  while  the 
bladder  is  fo  compreded  as  to  make  it  eafy  to  reach  the  done;  by  the  fides  of  thofe 
who  immediately  fupport  the  boy,  there  are  placed  two  drong  adidants,  who 
deady  them  and  keep  them  down  to  their  feats.”  * 

“ Then  the  phyfician,  having  pared  his  nails  carefully,  infinuates  two  fingers, 
the  fore  and  mid  fingers  of  the  left  hand  gently,  one  after  another,  into  the  anus ; 
fpreading  at  the  fame  moment  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  to  prevent  the  necedity  of  hooking  his  fingers  too  rudely  round  the 
done,  by  which  the  bladder  might  be  injured.  And  this  mud  by  no  means  be 
rafhly  done,  as  too  frequent  it  is,  but  with  all  podible  prudence,  for  a hurt  of  the 
bladder  in  that  way  may  bring  on  convulfions  and  death:  Fird  of  all  let  the 
done  be  fought  for  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  if  it  be  difeovered,  it  is  more 
eafily  turned  out  through  the  wound  ; for  unlefs  the  done  be  thus  didin<dly  known 
by  its  proper  marks,  the  operation  fhould  not  be  attempted.  But  if  the  done 
either  be  not  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  have  receded  from  it,  the  fingers  mud 
be  pufhed  deeper  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  and  the  right  hand  alfo 
being  carried  behind  the  done,  mud  help  to  work  it  forwards  ; and  when  the  done 


* “ Medicus  deinde,  diligenter  unguinibus  circnmcifis,  atque  finiftra  manu  duos  ejus  digitos,  indicem  et  me- 
dium, leviter  prius  unum  deinde  alterum  in  anum  ejus  demittit  ; dextrsque  digitos  iuper  imum  abdomen 
.leviter  imponit ; ne,  Ji  utrinque  dtgiti  circa  calc  nlum  vehementer  concur  rerint,  vejicam  ladant.  Neque  vero  feftinanter 
in  hac  re,  ut  in  plerifque,  agendum  eft  ; fed  ita,  ut  quam  maxime  id  tuto  fiat.  Nam  Isfa  vefica  nervorum 
diftentiones  cum  periculo  mortis  exeitat.  Ac  primum  circa  cervicem  quseritur  calculus  ; ibi  repertus,  minore 
negotio  expellitur.  Et  ideo  dixi,  ne  curandum  quidem,  nifi  cum  hoc  indiciis  fuis  cognitum  eft.  Si  vero  aut 
ibi  non  fuit,  aut  receffit  retro,  digit!  ad  ultimam  veficam  dantur  j paulatimque  dextra  quoque  manus  ejus 
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is  within  the  gripe  it  muff  be  the  more  cautioufly  and  carefully  handled  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  fmall  and  fmooth  ; for  a fmall  and  fmooth  ftone  is  apt  to  flip  back,  and 
to  occafion  much  handling  and  tormenting  of  the  bladder.  For  thefe  reafons  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  prefl'ed  in  behind  the  ftone,  while  with  the  ringers  of 
the  left  hand  it  is  wrought  downwards  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  If  the  ftone 
be  oblong,  let  it  be  prefented,  lying  along  with  onfe  end  turned  towards  the 
wound  ; if  flat,  with  one  edge  towards  the  wound  ; if  fquare,  refting  upon  two 
of  its  angles  ; if  bigger  towards  one  end,  let  the  fmaller  end  be  prefented  to  the 
wound.  Whereas  when  the  ftone  is  round,  there  can,  from  the  figure  of  the  ftcne, 
be  no  difference  in  which  pofture  it  is  prefented  j but  from  its  roughnefs  there  may  ; 
if  in  a rough  ftone  there  be  one  fmooth  part,  let  that  part  come  foremoft.” 

“ Matters  being  thus  prepared,  the  incifion  is  to  be  made  through  the  fkin  down 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  of  a lunated  form,  not  far  from  the  anus,  and  with 
the  horns  of  this  lunated  incifion  looking  towards  the  hips.  Then,  in  the  deeper 
and  narrower  part  of  the  wound,  is  to  be  made  a fecond  incifion,  alfo  tranfverfe, 
into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  itfelf,  till  the  flowing  out  of  the  urine  fhows  the  in- 
cifion to  exceed  in  fome  degree  the  fize  of  the  ftone  : Thofe,  who  for  fear  of 
fiftulas  (which  the  Greeks  call  Uriades)  make  their  incifion  too  fmall,  fall  another 
way  into  the  fame  or  a greater  danger  ; for  the  ftone,  being  thruft  ftrongly  forwards 
into  the  wound,  muft  force  an  opening  where  it  does  not  find  one  fufficient  for  its 
exit,  a thing  efpecially  dangerous  when  the  ftone  is  rough  or  of  an  unfavourable 
form,  for  thence  arife  fometimes  hsemorhages  or  convulfions  of  the  nerves, 
which  although  the  patient  may  efcape,  yet  the  fiftula  muft  be  much  wider, 
when  produced  by  laceration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  than  by  incifion.” 


ultra  tranflata  fubfequitur.  Atque,  ubi  repertus  eft  calculus  (qui  necefle  eft  in  manus  inciuat)  eo  curioiius 
deducitur,  quo  minor  lsviorque  eft;  ne  effugiaf,  id  eft,  ne  fsepius  agitanda  veftca  fit.  Ergo  ultra  calculum 
dextra  Temper  manus  ejus  opponitur  ; finiftrtc  digiti  eum  compellunt  deorfum,  donee  ad  cervicem  pervenitur. 
In  quam,  ft  oblongus  eft,  ftc  compellendus  eft,  ut  pronus : ft  planus,  fie,  ut  tranfverfus  lit:  ft  quadratus,  ut 
duobus  angulis  fedcat : ft  altera  parte  plenior,  ftc,  ut  prius  ea,  qua  tenuior  fit,  evadat.  In  rotundo  nihil 
intereffe,  ex  ipfa  figura  patet ; nifi,  ft  laevior  altera  parte  eft,  ut  ea  antecedat. 

“ Cum  jam  eo  venit,  incidi  fuper  veficte  cervicem,  juxta  anum  cutis  plnga  lunata  ufque  ad  cervicem  veficx 
debeat,  cornibus  ad  coxae  fpeSaritibus  paulum  : deinde  ea  parte,  qua  ftri<£Hor  ima  plaga  eft,  etiamnum  fub  cute, 
altera  t ratify  erf  a plaga  facienda  ejl,  qua  cervix  aperiatur  : donee  urines  iter  pateat  fic,  ut  plaga  paulo  major , quam 
calculus  fit.  Nam,  qui  metu  fiftu'te  (quam  illo  loco  a'Su,  Grsec-i  vocant)  parum  patefaciunt,  cum  majore 
periculo  eodem  revolvuntur : quia  calculus  iter,  cum  vi  promitur,  facit,  nifi  accipit,  idque  etiam  perniciofius 
eft  ; ft  figura  quoque  calculi,  vel  afpritudo  aliquid  eo  contulit.  Ex  quo  et  fanguinis  profufto,  et  diftentio 
nervorum  fieri  poteft,  qua  ft  quit  evafit,  multo  tamen  patentiorem  ffulam  haliturus  efl  rupta  cervices , quam  habuiffet, 
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“ The  neck  of  the  bladder  being  thus  opened,  the  (tone  itfelf  comes  into  view, 
which,  if  fmall,  is  to  be  got  out  with  the  fingers  alone,  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  pufhing  it  forward  from  within,  while  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  help  to 
pick  it  cut  : but  if  it  be  larger,  a hook,  made  on  purpofe,  mull  be  flipped  in  be- 
hind it,. the  fiender  extremity  of  the  hook  fhould  be  flattened  and  bent  into  a fe- 
micircular  form,  fmooth  on  its  back  part,  where  it  prefies  againli  the  parts,  and 
rough  within  where  it  touches  the  ftone  ; and  it  fhould  be  rather  long,  for  a 
fhorter  hook  has  little  power.” 

“ When  the  hook  is  fixed  behind  the  flone,  it  muft  be  moved  from  fide  to  fide, 
to  work  the  ftone  forwards ; for  the  ftone,  if  it  be  fairly  catched  by  the  hook, 
moves  along  with  it  : whereas,  if  you  merely  prefs  upon  the  ftone  without  moving 
it  thus  from  fide  to  fide,  it  will  flip,  it  will  efcape  again  into  the  bladder,  and 
the  point  of  the  hook  will  ftrike  againft  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  danger  of 
which  we  have  already  explained.  Having  fecured  a fair  hold  of  the  ftone,  you 
are  to  perform,  at  one  moment,  three  feveral  motions,  viz.  from  one  fide  to  the 
other  and  diredtly  forwards,  but  all  quietly,  taking  care  firft  to  draw  the  ftone  a 
little  downwards.  Finally,  the  handle  of  the  hook  muft  be  raifed,  that  the  lower 
end  may  pafs  deeper  behind  the  ftone  which  may  then  be  more  eafily  protruded. 
The  ftone,  if  it  be  not  eafily  catched  from  above,  may  be  extracted  by  flipping  in 
the  hook  at  one  fide.” 

“Hcec  eft  fimpliciflima  curatio.”- — This  then  is  thepriftine  operation  defcribed 

by  Celfus,  with  much  fimplicity  and  plainnefs ; nor  would  I purfue  his  narrative 
one  word  farther  than  this  natural  clofe,  were  it  not  to  fay,  that  Celfus  in  perfedt 
confiftency  with  the  above  dodlrine  of  the  dangers  arifing  from  much  violence  or 
a narrow  wound,  orders  the  ftone  to  be  divided  when  too  large  to  pafs  without 

incija.  Cum  vero  patefadla  eft,  in  confpe&um  calculus  venit : in  cujus  corpore  nullum  difcrimem  eft.  Ipfe, 
f i cxiguus  eft,  digitis  ab  altera  parte  propelli,  ab  altera  protrahi  poteft.  Si  major,  injiciendus  a fuperiore  ei 
parte  uncus  eft,  ejus  rei  caufa  fa<ftus.  Is  eft  ad  extremum  tenuis,  in  lemicirculi  fpeciem  rctufae  latitudinis ; 
ab  exteriori  parte  kevis,  qua  corpori  jungitur ; ab  interiori  afper,  qua  calculum  attingit.  Ifque  longior 
potius  efte  debet:  nam  brevis  extrahendi  vim  habet.  Uli  injdlus  ejl,  in  utrunque  /at  us  inclinandus  ejl,  ut  appareat 
calculus,  et  teneatur,  quia  ft  affrehenfus  ejl,  ille  fimul  inclinatur.  Ideoque  eo  minime  opus  eft,  ne,  cum  adduci 
uucus  coeperit,  calculus  intus  efTugiat,  hie  in  oram  vulneris  incidat,  eamque  convulnerct.  In  qua  re,  quod 
pcriculum  eft'et,  jam  fupra  propofui.  Ubi  fatis  teneri  calculum  pater,  eodem  pene  momento  triplex  motus 
adhibendu-s  eft  : in  utrunque  latus  ; deinde  extra,  fic  tamen,  ut  leniter  id  fiat,  paulumque  primo  calculus 
attrahatur  : quo  fadto,  attollendus  uncus  extremus  eft,  uti  intus  magis  maneat,  faciliulque  ilium  producat. 
Quod  ft  aliquando  a fuperiore  parts  calculus  parum  commode  compreliendatur,  a latere  erit  apprehendendus. 
Usee  eft  fimpliciffima  curatio.” 
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injuring  the  parts.  He  fays,  * “ When  at  any  time  the  ftone  is  too  large 
to  be  extra&ed  without  laceration  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  is  to  be  broken  ; 
an  operation  certainly  invented  by*  Ammonius,  whence  he  was  named  Lithotomus, 
or  the  Cutter  of  Stones.  The  operation  is  to  be  performed  after  the  following 
manner  : A hook  is  to  be  fo  infinuated  behind  the  ftone  as  to  refift  and  prevent  its 
recoiling  into  the  bladder,  even  when  ftruck ; then  an  iron  inftrument  is  ufed,  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  but  flattened  towards  the  end,  thin  but  blunt  • which  being- 
placed  againft  the  ftone  and  ftruck  on  the  farther  end,  cleaves  it ; care  being  taken 
at  the  fame  time  that  neither  the  fragments  of  the  ftone  fall  back  into  the  bladder, 
nor  the  bladder  itfelf  be  injured  by  the  inftruments.” 


COMMENTARY  ON  CELSUS. 


This,  being  the  earlieft  record  now  in  exiftence,  deferves  our  particular  notice  : 
it  cannot  indeed  be  in  all  points  corredt,  fince  it  is  doubtful  whether  Celfus  was  a 
phyfician,  or  ever  took  any  diredt  {hare  in  the  pradtice  of  our  profeftion  ; af- 
furedly  he  was  not  a furgeon,  and  leaft  of  all  a lithotomift,  for  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  was  interdidfed  to  all  but  thofe  whofe  peculiar  profeftion  it  was  to  per- 
form it.  Celfus  knew  the  operation  only  as  a part  of  the  fcience  of  medicine  ; 

0 

he  defcribes  it  in  fuch  terms  as  a fpedtator  would  naturally  ufe,  and  he  makes  indeed 
a fort  of  apology  for  defcribing  an  operation  fo  peculiar  and  fo  foreign  to  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  his  writings,  f “ But  fince  I have,  in  defcribing  the  introdudlion  of 
the  catheter,  mentioned  the  bladder  of  urine  and  the  ftone,  it  is  natural  to  defcribe 
that  operation  which,  when  all  other  methods  fail,  muft  be  had  recourfe  to  by 
thofe  who  are  afflidted  with  the  ftone.” 

Many  of  his  remarks  on  the  feveral  points  of  the  operation,  and  all  his  directions 

* “Si  qnando  autem  is  major  non  videtur,  nifi  rupta  cervice,  extrahi  polfe,  findendus eft,  cujus  repertor 
Ammonius,  ob  id  TuSc-ro^s;  cognominatus  eft.  In  hoc  modo  fit.  Uncus  injicitur  calculo  fic,  ut  facile  eurn 
concuffum  quoque  teneat,  ne  is  retro  revolvatur  : turn  ferramentum  adhibetur  craflitudinis  modicae,  prima 
parte  tenui,  fed  retufa,  quod  admolum  calculum,  et  ex  altera  parte  idtum,  findit  ; magna  cura  habita,  ne 
aut  ipfam  veficarn  per  ferramentum  perveniat,  aut  calculi  fraclurane  quid  incidat.” 

t “ Cum  veficae  vero,  calculique  fafta  mentio  fit ; locus  ipfe  exigere  videtur,  ut  fubjiciam,  qux  curatio  cal* 
eulofis,  cum  aliter  fuccurri  non  poteft,  adhibeatur.” 
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concerning  the  after-treatment  of  the  patient,  befpeak  him  a mod  attentive  and 
curious  obferver  of  whatever  was  done  by  the  lithotomifts.  He  allows  the  blood 
to  flow  freely  during  the  operation,  to  leiTen  the  rifk  of  inflammation  : He  lays 
the  patient  on  his  back  with  the  head  low  and  the  hips  raifed,  covering  the  wound 
with  cloths  dipped  in  cool  vinegar,  and  two  hours  after  the  operation,  immerfes 
him  in  a bath  of  hot  water,  which,  as  he  lies  fupine,  covers  him  all  over  from 
the  knees  to  the  navel  ; in  this  bath  the  patient  was  allowed  to  remain  till  he  began 
to  faint.  The  patient  being  then  taken  out  of  the  bath  was  anointed  with  oil,  and 
handfulls  of  plucked  wool  dipt  in  warm  oil,  were  applied  to  the  pelvis,  and  hips,  and 
groins,  and  to  the  wound  itfelf.  Warm  poultices  he  condemns  as  more  injurious 
by  their  weight  than  ufeful  by  their  heat,  “ plus  pondere  nocent  quam  calore 
proficiunt.”  Nor  does  he  allow  the  flighted:  bandage  to  be  applied.  But  what 

proves  more  particularly  that  Celfus  was  familiar  with  all  that  is  ufually  done  by 

\ 

lithotomifts  is,  that  he  marks  corre&ly  the  figns  of  extravafated  blood,  and  dire&s 
how  it  is  to  be  removed;  for,  * “ If,”  fays  Celfus;  “ there  is  on  the  following  day 
a difficulty  of  breathing,  a retention  of  urine,  and  an  intumefcence  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  plain  that  blood  is  coagulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  ; 
■then  the  fingers  are  to  be  introduced,  the  bladder  is  to  be  gently  handled,  and 
whatever  clots  are  there,  being  thus  broken  down,  will  be  fpontaneoufly  difeharged. 
\f  this  fail,  an  injection  of  vinegar  and  water  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder,  which  is  another  way  of  diflolving  clots  of  blood.’’ 

Thefe  things  could  not  have  been  reduced  thus  to  fyftem,  unlefs  the  operation 
had  been  long  known  and  daily  pradtifed  ; nor  could  they  have  been  thus  corredtly 
detailed  by  Celfus,  but  from  the  information  of  profefied  lithotomifts.  It  would 
be  extraordinary  indeed  if  a writer  like  Celfus  were  really  ambiguous  in  all  the 
moft  interefting  paflages  of  this  delcription  ; this  has  been  confidently  affirmed, 
but  I fhould  aicribe  the  doubts  among  commentators,  rather  to  their  own 
•fubtility,  than  to  the  difficulties  of  the  text;  it  is  plain  that  they  mifearried  for 
want  of  knowledge!  they  imagined  a claffical  education  fufficient  for  the  read- 

* “ Proximo  die,  fi  fpiritus  difficilius  redditur,  ft  ur in  a non  excedit,  ii  locus  circa  pubem  mature  intumuit, 
feire  licet,  in  veftea  fangtiinem  concretum  remanfifie.  Igitur,  demilfis  eodem  modo  digitis,  leniter  pertra&anda 
v ftca  cfl,  et  difcu.tienda,  fi  qua  coierunt : quo  fit,  ut  per  vulnus  poftea  procedant.  Non  alienum  etiam  eft, 
oriculario  clyftere  acetum  nitro  mixtum  per  plagam  in  vellcam  compellere,  nam  fic  quoque  difeutiuntur,  fi 
qua  cruenta  coierunt.” 
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ing  of  Celfus  ! the  tranflators  of  Cellus  have  been  phyficians  ignorant  of  fur- 
gery,  and  ignorant,  of  courfe,  of  the  technical  peculiarities  of  the  language  in  which 
thofe  difputed  palfages  are  written. 

One  expreffion,  the  “ plaga  tranfverfa”  has  greatly  perplexed  tranflators,  though  the 
fenfe  is  very  plain.  The  incifion  made  by  Celfus  eroded  the  centre  of  the  perineum, 
and  was  in  all  refpedts  tranfverfe  with  regard  to  the  bladder  as  well  as  to  the  ex- 
ternal parts:  “ A lunated  incifion  is  to  be  made  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
with  the  horns  looking  towards  the  hips  ; and  there,  in  the  deepeft  and  narroweft 
part  of  the  wound,  is  to  be  made  a fecond  tranfverfe  incifion  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  itfelf.”  The  incifion  of  Celfus  then  was  lunated  and  could  not  be  at  once 
lunated  and  longitudinal.  Secondly,  the  horns  of  this  lunated  incifion  pointed  to 
two  correfponding  parts,  call  them  the  two  hips,  or  the  two  thighs,  which  you 
pleafe ; now  had  the  incifion  not  been,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  tranfverfe,  its 
horns  could  not  have  pointed  to  the  two  correfponding  parts,  but  to  the  pubis 
and  anus. 

Thirdly,  The  deep  incifion  is  deferibed  in  thefe  words : “ Altera  tranfverfa 
plaga,”  a fecond  tranfverfe  wound,  which  exprefsly  implies,  that  this  fecond  wound 
is  to  be  a tranverfe  wound,  and  thefe  words  are  at  the  fame  time  as  definite  and 
relative  a defeription  of  the  firft  as  of  the  fecond  wound.  Fourthly,  the  fame  pre- 
cife  expreflions  are  ufed  by  Celfus  in  deferibing  the  operation  on  women  : “ For 
women,”  fays  Celfus,  “on  account  of  the  fhortnefs  and  widenefs  of  their  urethra, 
pafs  the  fmaller  ftones  ; yet,  when  the  ftone  is  large,  the  fame  incifions  are  required 
as  in  men.  In  virgins  the  fingers  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  return,  as  in  boys, 
for  the  purpofe  of  holding  down  the  ftone  ; but  in  married  women  the  fingers 
are  to  be  pafted  into  the  vagina  : in  virgins  the  incifion  is  to  be  made  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  labium,  in  married  women  it  is  to  be  made  betwixt  the  meatus 
urinarius  and  the  os  pubis;  in  both , the  incifion  is  to  be  tranfverfe , nor  is  there 
any  reafon  to  be  alarmed,  although,  in  women,  there  fliould  be  a profufe  he- 
morrhage.” 

The  incifion  in  women,  as  in  men,  was  made  on  the  perineum.  “ Turn 
virgini  quidem,  fub  ima  finifteriore  ora,  mulieri  vero  inter  urine  iter  et  os 
pubis,  incidendum  eft,  fic  ut  utroque  loco  plaga  tranfverfa  fit.”  Both  in  virgins 
and  in  married  women  the  incifion  was  tranfverfe,  and  the  variation  in  the 
precife  place  of  the  wound  was  obvioufly  regulated  by  the  ftate  of  the  parts ; 
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in  virgins  it  was  below  the  vagina,  becaufe  of  the  vagina  being  as  yet  undilated, 
but  it  was  within  the  vagina  in  married  women,  betwixt  the  urethra  and  the 
pubis  *. 

There  is  one  paflage  of  Celfus  which  might  have  ferved  as  a leffon  for  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  and  as  an  authority  (for  they  have  proceeded  folely  upon  authority) 
for  making  thofe  free  incifions  on  which  the  fate  of  the  patient  fo  much  depends. 
a Thofe  who  for  fear  of  fiftulas  make  their  incifions  too  finally  fall  another  way 
into  the  fame  or  a greater  danger,  for  the  ftone,  being  thruft  ftrongly  forwards  into 
the  wound,  mud  force  that  degree  of  opening  which  it  does  not  find ; and  this 
is  efpecially  dangerous  when  the  ftone  is  rough  or  of  an  unfavourable  form,  for 
thence  arife,  fometimes  hsemorrhages,  fometimes  convullions  of  the  nerves,  which 
even  although  the  patient  fhould  efcape,  yet  there  is  greater  danger  from  laceration 
than  from  incifion .”  The  words  of  Celfus  are  indeed  very  memorable  ; and  though 

in  the  dead,  as  in  the  living  languages,  the  quaintnefs  of  the  antithefis  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  received  as  a proof  that  the  maxim  is  found  ; although  in  modelling  the 
i’entence  into  this  alliterative  form,  the  fenfe  is  exaggerated  and  truth  and  corredt- 
nefs  facrificed  to  found  ; yet  in  fcience,  as  in  morals,  there  are  certain  important 
axioms  which  fhould  be  thus  enforced  ; for  the  mofl:  pofitive  affirmation,  or  the  moft 
logical  proof,  could  not  give  to  any  important  maxim  fo  ftrong  a hold  of  the 
reafon  and  memory  as  the  correct  oppofition  of  two  fimple  words.  It  is  therefore 
much  to  be  lamented  that  this  particular  maxim  has  not  been  remembered  in  the 
very  words  of  Celfus  : “ Multo  tamen  patentiorem  fiftulam  habiturus  ef  rupta 
cervice  quam  incifa 

And  I hope  that  my  reminding  the  profeffion  of  this  old  and  well  proved 
maxim  will  prevent,  in  future,  thofe  long  and  murderous  operations,  where  the 
furgeon  labours  for  an  hour  in  extracting  the  ftone,  to  the  inevitable  deftruCtion 
of  the  patient. 

* “ De  Calculis  ftxmmarum. 

“ FIs  vero  curationes  in  feeminis  quoque  fimiles  funt ; de  quibus  parum,  proprie  tamen  quiedam  dieenda 
Pint.  Siqui Jem  in  his,  ubi  parvulus  calculus  ell,  fcalpellus  fupervacuus  eft ; quia  is  urinam  in  cervicem  non 
compdlit,  qiue  et  brevior,  quam  in  maribus,  et  laxior  eft.  Ergo  et  per  fe  fsepe  excidit,  et,  ft  in  priino,  quod 
eft  anguftius,  inheeret,  eodem  tamen  unco  fine  ulla  aoxa  educitur.  At  in  majoribus  calculis  neceflaria 
eadem  curatio  eft.  Sed  virgin!  fubjici  digiti  tanquam  mafculo,  mulieri  per  naturalia  ejus  debent.  Turn, 
virgin!  quidem,  Tub  ima  finifteriore  ora : mulieri  vero,  inter  urinne  iter  et  os  pubis,  incidendum  eft  fic,  ut 
otroque  loco  plaga  tranfverfa  fit,  neque  terreri  convenit,  ft  plus  exmuliebri  corpore  fanguinis  profluit.” 
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Science,  like  hiftory,  has  its  fabulous  and  dark  ages,  in  which  things  atchieved 
by  the  moft  fimple  means  feem  wonderful,  and  arts  at  one  period  generally  known, 
fometimes  fall  into  oblivion  ! fo  it  was  in  regard  to  this  operation,  which,  after  being 
performed  by  Meges  and  Ammonius,  (near  the  times  of  Hippocrates,)  and  defcribed 
as  a fpedator  by  Celfus,  came  at  laft  to  be  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten  by  men 
of  fcience,  and  to  be  pradifed  only  by  quacks.  The  diftance  indeed  is  never  great 
betwixt  that  period  in  which  men,  under  the  title  of  Lithotomifts,  Herniary  fur- 
geons,  or  other  titles,  claim  certain  operations  as  peculiarly  their  own,  and  quackery, 
or  thofe  arts  and  deceptions  by  which  fuch  claims  are  maintained.  During  many 
centuries,  quacks  were,  in  regard  to  hernia,  fiftula,  and  various  difeafes,  the  chief 
operators,  and  they%were  the  only  lithotomifts.  Though  fuch  operators  were  con- 
temned by  the  learned,  they  were  the  idols  of  the  vulgar  ; many  among  them 
operated  to  admiration,  and  one  efpecially  had  the  honour  of  attracting,  in  a pe- 
culiar manner,  the  malignity  of  the  profeflion. 

This  was  Le  Raoues,  a lithotomift,  who  operated  about  a hundred  years  ago 
in  the  principal  cities  in  the  fouth  of  France.  He  pradifed  a method  not  exprefsly 
known  to  Van  Horne,  who  only  mentions  the  wonders  this  man  was  reported  to 
perform,  as  an  incitement  to  others  to  difeover  and  pradife  his  way  of  cutting  for 
the  ftone. 

“ I muft  not  in  this  place  negled,”  fays  Van  Horne,  “ to  mention  what  was 
reported  to  me  fix  months  ago,  by  a nobleman,  who  had  not  only  witnefled 
in  others,  but  experienced  in  his  own  perfon,  the  happy  talents  of  one  Raoues, 
a lithotomift,  of  Nifmes  in  France,  who  cuts  men  of  all  ages  with  fingular  addrefs, 
without  the  ufual  ligatures,  without  other  apparatus  than  a knife  and  hook,  placing 
the  patient  merely  on  the  knees  of  his  afliftant.  For  he  is  very  fkilful  in  catching 
the  ftone  with  his  fingers,  and  prefling  it  fo  againft  the  perinseum,  that,  upon 
making  a flight  incifion,  ‘the  ftone  ftarts  out  of  its  own  accord  : nor  is  this  all,  for 
after  the  incifion  there  is  no  haemorrhagy,  nor  does  there  pafs  even  one  drop  of 
urine  by  the  wound  : • which  is  eafily  explained  ; for  the  incifions  of  the  fkin,  and 
of  the  internal  wound,  do  not  correfpond  ; and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the 
parts  are  healed  in  five  or  fix  days  ; fo  that  on  the  ninth  day  this  nobleman  walked 
round  the  city  with  his  operator.  Satisfied  of  this  fad,  not  by  report,  but  by 
being  in  a manner  a fpedator  of  what  was  performed  on  this  nobleman,  I hold  it 
Vol.  II.  H 
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right  to  relate  the  whole,  that  it  may  incite  others  to  learn  and  pra&ife  this 
method 

The  beft  and  moft  learned  men  of  that  age  have  fpoken  with  enthufiafm  of  the 
operations  of  Le  Raoues.  Roonhuyfen,  in  his  Cafes,  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  the 
year  1676,  fpeaksof  this  operator  in  the  following  terms:  “At  this  very  time 
we  underhand,  both  by  letters  and  from  patients,  fomething  very  confiderable 
touching  a new  contrivance  of  cutting  the  fone , pra&ifed  in  France , at  Bourdeaux , 
by  a lithotomift  called  Raoues  de  Cbafrcs , now  dwelling  at  Nifrnes , ufed  both  upon 
old  and  young,  and  that  after  a quite  other  manner  than  hath  been  pra&ifed  hitherto. 
For  after  that  'the  patient  hath  been  founded  and  felt  by  the  artift,  after  his  own 
way,  without  any  body’s  being  prefent,  he  then,  together  with  the  patient,  walks 
for  half  an  hour  in  his  chamber,  and  then  puts  him  in  his  fervant’s  lap,  who  holds 
the  patient’s  legs  without  tying  him,  and  the  matter  ufeth  no  other  inftrument 
but  a little  crooked  knife,  and  no  bands  ; nor  doth  he  ufe  any  force  in  prefling 
the  belly,  in  lifting  it  up  or  the  like,  thereby  to  get  the  ftone  between  his  fingers. 
It  is  alfo  done  with  lefs  trouble  and  danger,  without  as  much  as  obferving  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  or  his  age.  He  only  thrufts  two 
fingers  into  his  fundament,  fo  as  to  get  the  ftone  ; which  having  compafled  with 
little  pain,  he  conveys  it  to  the  os  ifehium  as  far  as  he  can,  and  then  a little  higher, 
making  an  incifion  with  his  little  crooked  knife,  of  the  ufual  bignefs,  but  fome- 
what  higher  and  obliquely,  beginning  from  the  fide  of  the  faid  os  ifehium , and 
fo  continuing  to  th q perinaum ; which  incifion  or  opening  is  more  (in  that  place) 
according  to  the  grain  of  the  fibres,  as  will  be  found  if  viewed  attentively.  Now 

* Non  debeo  hie  reticere,  ante  femi-annum  circiter  narratum  mihi  fuifle  a generofo  viro,  qui  ipfe  in  aliis 
viderat,  et  in  femetipfo  expertus  erat  felicitatem  operatoris  Nemaufenfis  Gall i,  nomine  Raoues,  qui  fingulari 
dexteritate  cujufcunque  actatis  homines  fecat  qu'am  facillime  et  a calculo  liberat,  citra  inftitutam  aegri  Jiga- 
turam,  folummodo  eum  imponendo  genubus  fui  famuli,  aut  citra  ullam  inftrumentorum  opem,  nifi  folius 
cultri  five  novaculae.  Nam  callet  exalte  modum,  minifterio  digitorum,  etiam  in  adultis,  calculum  attingere 
et  ad  perineum  ita  propellere,  ut  fait  a levi  incifione,  calculus  ipfe  fponte  fua  profiliat : neque  hoc  folum,  fed, 
perada  jam  fedione,  nullus  fanguinis  fluxus,  nihil  urins,  per  vulnus  exit,  cujus  haec  ratio  eft  quia  labia  vulneris 
cuta  fcarnis  &.  veficae,  adamuffim  fibi  non  refpondent : imo,  quod  fidem  oranem  fuperat,  quinque  aut  fex 
dierum  fpatio  vulnus  confolidatur,  ut  nono  die  ipfe  generofus  urlem  cum  fuo  lithotomo  circumamlulaverit.  Quod 
non  auritus  tantum  tejlis,  fed  pene  oculatus  in  illo  viro,  qui  in  femetipfo  perpeffus  erat  hanc  operationem,  refero,  ut  alios 
excitem  ad  indagandum  atque  tentandum  hunc  medum , cum  videant  humanam  induftriam  eo  jam  pervenUTe, 
quo  negant  hadeiius  ab  ullo  mortalium  perventum  effe. 
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a fmall  incifion  made  according  to  the  grain  of  the  fibres  will  yield  much  more, 
and  can,  by  laceration,  be  fomewhat  widened  if  it  have  been  made  too  little  (for 
the  wound  that  is  to  be  made  in  cutting  the  done  is  better  a little  too  fmall  than 
too  great)  ; and  by  this  means,  with  his  lingers  heeafily  draws  out  the  Hone  without 
the  ufe  of  any  other  mftmaient,  and  after  having  cleanfed  the  wound,  he  conveys 
and  thruds  back  the  bladder  to  its  place,  whence  it  had  prevented  alfo  the  drop- 
pings of  the  urine,  by  dreffing  the  patient  with  an  ordinary  band,  who  in  f even  or 
eight  days  is  pofiiively  cured.  I have  alfo  read  a printed  letter,  intitled  La  nouvelie 
Maniere  de  tailler  la  Pierre  ; i.  e.  ‘The  new  Manner  of  cutting  the  Stone ; wherein  it  is 
affirmed,  that  then  this  mafler  had  already  cut,  after  this  way,  above  fifty  perfons, 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty,  years  of  age,  with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  not 
one  of  them  all  had  dic-d,  yea,  that  very  few  or  none  of  them  had  had  fo  much  as  a 
fever.  Thus  you  fee,  that  art  is  more  and  more  improved  by  continual  difcoveries, 
for  which  we  ought  to  praife  Almighty  God,  vouchfafing  fuch  and  the  like  new 
remedies  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.” 

But  the  phyficians  of  Paris  could  by  no  means  regard  the  appearance  of 
La  Raoues  as  the  fign  and  working  of  God’s  Providence  in  behalf  of  mankind. 
They  purfued  him  with  their  utmod  malice,  and  prevailed,  at  lad,  on  the  learned 

Drelincurtius  to  come  forth  the  fool  of  the  pantomime,  the of  their  plot. 

They  fet  him  the  talk  of  reprefenting  this  innocent  man  in  the  mod  ludicrous  and 
moft  detellable  point  of  view  : they  called  Le  Raoues  a new  fiiint,  and  required 
Drelincourt  to  write  the  legend  of  his  miraculous  cures  in  terms  of  derifion, 
and  to  alarm  all  France  with  relations  from  which  rnodedy  and  decency  mud 
revolt.  ! 

“ The  head  and  front  of  his  offending”  was  only  this  : that  having  operated  with 
fingular  fuccefs  in  the  towns  and  provinces  of  .France,  he  ventured  at  lad  to  appear 
in  Paris,  and  had  the  audacity  there  to  obtrude  himfelf  (in  the  houfe  of  Bourdelot 
the  King’s  phyfician)  into  a fociety  of  learned  men  ; where,  in  the  prefence  of  His 
Highnefs  the  Prince.of  Condc,  he  vaunted  of  a difeovery,  which  he  faid  he  had  dis- 
covered four  years  before,  of  cutting  for  the  done  by  a new  operation,  more  ex- 
peditious, fafe,  and  eafy,  than  that  of  the  great  apparatus  then  in  ufe. 

This  operation  Drelincourt  proceeds  to  deferibe  in  the  following  terms : “ He 
operates  like  all  other  quacks,  by  cutting  upon  the  gripe  ; he  feels  for  the  done  with 
his  fingers  in  the  redlum,  makes  the  patient,  before  operating,  walk  a turn  or  two 
through  the  room  to  bring  the  done  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; he  places  him 
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in  the  lap  of  a ftrong  affiftant,  who,  joining  his  hands  over  the  patient’s  belly, 
prefies,  with  the  help  of  compreffes,  upon  the  epigaftric  region  ; when  he  is  about 
to  cut,  he  introduces  his  lingers  very  high  in  the  redum,  and  feizes  and  fixes  the 
flone  with  equal  eafe  in  boys  and  in  grown  men.  I was  aftoniffied,”  fays  Drelin- 
court,  “ when  I faw  what  mull  have  feemed  incredible  had  it  been  only  reported 
to  me:  he  introduced  not  two  fingers  into  the  redum,  but  three,  and  palfed  them 
till  his  hand  was  flopped  by  the  thick  flefh  of  the  mufcles  of  the  thumb,  in  a 
manner  which  I never  could  have  conceived,  but  I have  feen  it,  and  have  feen  it 
with  horror.  (C’eft  un  fait  que  je  ne  pouvoit  m’imaginer  ; mais  j’en  ay  e'te' 
te'moine  oculaire,  et  j’en  ay  eu  de  l’horreur.)  Holding  his  victim  thus  impaled,  he 
curved  the  points  of  his  fingers  very  ftrongly,  preffing  the  coats  of  the  redum 
violently  towards  the  bladder;  and  through  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  the  three 
coats  of  the  redum,  does  this  operator  difcover  not  only  a hone,  but  any  number 
of  ftones,  their  fize,  fmoothnefs,  roughnefs,  foftnefs,  hardnefs,  weight,  and 
colour  even. — Then  catching  the  ftone  betwixt  his  fingers,  placing  it  in  a fa- 
vourable diredion,  and  preffing  it  down  towards  the  tuber-ifchii,  he  at  once  prelfes 
down  the  flone  with  the  fingers,  and  extends  the  fkin  over  the  perineum  (by  draw- 
ing it  towards  the  right  fide)  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  taking  in  his 
right  the  knife  or  razor,  which  till  then  he  holds  in  his  mouth,  he  cuts  upon  the  (lone 
with  a fort  of  lunated  incifion,  the  horns  of  which  look  towards  the  left  hip : he 
then  cuts  deeper,  dividing  through  the  eredor  mufcle  of  the  left  fide,  cutting  an 
inch  above  the  anus,  and  nearly  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  rapha  perinaei.  The  in- 
cifion is  continued  till  the  knife  grates  upon  the  ftone ; then  preffing  the  bladder 
at  once  with  both  hands,  with  the  right  above  the  pubis,  and  with  the  left  from 
within  the  redum,  the  ftone  leaps  out  into  his  breaft  or  fhirt  collar,  or  if  it  do  not, 
is  picked  out  with  the  fore- finger.  Thus  does  he  extrad  the  ftone  from  the  biggeft 
and  fatteft  perfon  with  eafe.” 

“ Now  forfaking”  fays  Drelincourt,  “ his  hold  of  the  bladder  within,  and  of  the 
fkin  without,  he  allows  the  parts  to  be  retraded,  by  their  natural  elafticity,  different 
ways  ; the  bladder  returning  to  its  natural  place,  recedes  towards  the  right ; the  fkin. 
of  the  perinaeum  is  retraded  towards  the  thigh,  i.  e.  towards  the  left ; and  the 
wound  is  fo  clofed  that  the  urine  immediately  paffes  the  natural  way.” 

“ The  patient,  after  getting  up,  making  a few  fteps  and  ftrides  about  the  room,” 
fays  Drelincourt,  “ to  clear  the  bladder,  or  fhaking  himfelf,  or  jumping  over  his  garter, 
is  kid  in  bed  ; and  this  Jack-pudding  of  a Charlatan  plafters  up  his  bottom  with  a 
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pafte  of  flour  and  eggs  ; and  keeping  a mountain  of  flour  over  the  wound,  thus 
bandages  his  pofteriors.” 

Although  Le  Raoues  had  cut  hundreds  for  the  ftone  in  Rouen,  Bourdeaux, 
Nifmes,  and  other  cities,  it  was  boldly  affirmed  that  he  had  cut  thofe  only  who  had 
not  the  ftone  : it  was  thus  that  his  rivals  thought  fit  to  explain  the  miracles  he 
feemed  to  perform. 

This  tale  is  told  by  Collot,  his  moft  invidious  rival,  in  very  plain  terms : 
“ Le  Raoues,”  fays  Collot,  “ having  operated  on  many  in  Bourdeaux,  who  had  not 
the  ftone,  received  the  thoufand  piftoles  which  thefe  operations  produced  him,  and 
made  his  efcape  : he  foon  after  arrived  in  Paris,  where  being  more  narrowly  watched, 
he  was  dete&ed  in  his  arts  and  practices  : he  was  obferved  to  make  an  incifion  in  the 
hip,  too  fuperficial  even  to  reach  the  bladder  or  internal  parts,  much  lefs  to  cut 
through  them  ; and  the  ftone  produced  by  this  operator  was  one  which  he  held  in 
his  fleeve,  dropt  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  at  a fit  period  of  the  operation,,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  fpe&ators,  foiled  with  the  blood  of  the  wound : nay  the  enemies  of 
Raoues  affirmed,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  died  by  accident  after  thefe  fuperficial  in- 
cifions,  were  found,  (upon  opening  their  bodies,)  to  have  in  the  bladder,  many  ftones, 
without  the  flighteft  fear  or  mark  of  the  incifion  having  ever  reached  that  part. — 
“One  day,”  fays  Collot,  “ while  Le  Raoues  was  cutting  a boy  for  the  ftone,  the 
fervant  was  dete&ed  in  the  a<£t  of  flipping  a ftone  into  the  mafter’s  hand  j.  who,  for 
fear  of  a profecution,  withdrew  himfelf  from  Paris,  and  was- never  heard  of  more* 
Thefe,”  fays  Collot,  “ were  the  tricks  by  which  he  had  raifed  a momentary  re- 
putation in  the  provincial  towns  ; and  thefe  were  the  fort  of  operations  he  had  per- 
formed with  fuch  applaufe  at  Bourdeaux.” — “ II  eft  vrai  qu’il  en  tailla  plufieurs  a 
Bourdeaux  ; cependant  on  ne  fut  que  trop  perfuade  dans  la  fuite  qu’il  nyavoit  pas 
un  feul  de  fes  malades  auquel  il  ri eut  fuppofe  la  Pierre . Collot,  fur  la  Pierre.” 

This  is  a tale  founded  in  malice,  and  hardly  deferving  of  refutation  : Le  Raoues 
was  in  pofleffion  of  a plain,  fimple,  fuccefsful  operation,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
perform,  and  had  as  little  need  as  Collot  himfelf  to  refort  to  artifice.  But  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  furgeons  and  lithotomifts  of  Paris,  the  moment  they  found  their  pro- 
vince invaded,  to  fabricate  the  moft  fcandalous  falfehoods.  Collot  was  the  King’$ 
lithotomift,  and  his  family  continued  fo  for  many  generations  j he  could  not  but  feel 
jealous  and  indignant  at  this  low  and  ignorant  man  afluming  the  title  of  lithotomift. 
Le  Raoues  muft,  from  every  circumftance  in  his  fituation,.  have  had  many  enemies,. 
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and  it  is  fu  rely  more  natural  to  believe  that  cunning  and  interefted  men  contrived 
thefe  tales,  than  that  even  the  moll  unprincipled  wretch  could  dare  actually  to  com- 
mit fuch  cruelties  : fo  atrocious  is  the  crime  alleged  agam'ft  Le  Raoues,  that  he  mull 
be  acquitted  ! If  he  did  indeed  perfuade  the  people  to  fubmit  by  fcores  to  the  opera- 
tion, without  having  fullered  the  torments  of  the  di  feafe,  and  perfuaded  the  fpedators 
that  they  faw  him  extract  the  Hone,  he  mull,  with  all  the  addrefs  of  an  empyric, 
have  had  “ a tongue  that  could  wheedle  the  devil  1” 

But  he  was  belied  : his  operation,  even  as  described  by  his  enemy  Drelincurtius, 
is  fuperior  to  any  pradifed  by  the  family  of  Collot.  The  Coilots  traduced  him, 
and  acculed  him  of  making  incilions  when  he  had  no  intention  of  cutting  for  the 
Hone ! but  full  forely  did  this  fame  family  of  the  Coilots  fuller  in  their  turn  : 
-they  were  accufed  by  others  of  the  fame  crime  : “even-handed  Jullice  was  in  this 
moll  juft,  commending  th’  ingredients  of  their  poifoned  chalice  to  their  own 
lips.”  Collot,  the  father,  was  himfelf  affi idled  with  the  hone,  and  the  operation 
was  performed  by  his  fon  ! This  was  a painful  and  terrible  ad  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience ! what  was  the  young  man’s  reward  ? what  faid  the  rivals  of  this  family  - 
That  it  was  a mock  operation,  well  concerted  betwixt  the  father  and  the  fon,  as  if 
Collot  could  not  bring  his  fon  into  the  world  by  any  device,  but  by  being  at  the 
fame  time  delivered  of  a hone  * ! Yet  fo  much  did  this  villanous  report  prevail, 
that  the  editor  of  Collot  defends  him  from  the  accufation.  “ Des  efprits  foup^onneux 
ont  cru  .qu’il  n’avoit  voulu  donner  qu’un  example  de  confiance  ; mais  des  tcmoir.es 
oculaires  m’ont  conlirme'  qu’il  avcit  la  Pierre.”  Such  were  the  arts  in  ufe  in  this 
abandoned  city  ; which  a man,  fo  meritorious  as  Le  Raoues,  and  fo  unfupported, 
could  not  efcape,  could  not  withfland. 

After  many  other  contemptible  inventions  for  bringing  this  man  into  difrepute, 
Drelincourt  had  the  meannefs  to  alarm  the  people  of  France  about  the  pollution 
of  their  women,  in  terms  incredibly  low  and  abominable.  “ Digitos  fuos  falaces  et 
imprcbos  in  finum  pudoris  lafcive  et  nequiter  adigit  fique  in  nubae  criftas  terit, 
ipfa  virginalia  clauhra  rumpit.  Pudibundone  quippe  et  anilliffimuin  pudicitise 
ccellum  vix  hifcentem  illiberaliter  et  proterve  legit  atque  decerpit.  Imo  cum  iinat 
licet,  en  rubentem  ejus  gemmantemque  calycem  amiciffiine  gemmarum  connexu 
conjundiffimum  necdum  hiantem  prsemature  explicat  et  diffundit.” 

This  is  horrible,  and  altogether  abominable  ! it  is  addrefied  plainly  to  fanatics, 

* The  family  of  the  Coilots  operated  with  the  apparatus  major,  which  is  next  to  be  explained. 
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priefts,  and  partifans ; and,  through  an  affeded  modefty,  it  is  (though  in  a French 
book)  written  in  Latin,  that  it  might  be  conftrued  to  every  curious  dame,  by  her 
confeflor  and  domeftic  prieft,  with  fuch  comments  as  the  text  might  require. 
Thus  did  the  learned  Drelincurtius  fet  himfelf  to  the  degrading  talk  affigned  him, 
with  that  fervour  of  malice  “ which  outruns  the  paufer  reafon,”  and  bartered  away 
his  academic  honours  for  a cap  and  bells. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  OPERATION  OF  LE  RAOUES. 


Let  us  candidly,  and  for  the  fake  of  fcience,  refied  on  the  nature  of  this  opera- 
tion, and  condefcend  to  receive  one  lefion  more  from  a clafs  of  men  who  have 
already  given  us  many  that  are  very  memorable.  Every  thing  in  this  operation, 
that  is  thus  condemned  by  Drelincurtius,  is  peculiarly  commendable ; his  criticifms 
are  mod  erudile,  but  mod  unfkilful,  fo  that  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  this 
man,  “ with  all  his  learning,  to  have  been  the  mod  ignorant  man  in  Europe.”  His 
raillery  could  not  but  be  mifplaced,  fince  he  criticifed  what  he  could  not  underftand. 
He  was  not  aware  that  this  was  an  operation  to  be  improved,  not  by  learning,  but 
by  pradice  ! the  operation  had  indeed  been  improvd,  by  thofe  itinerant  lithotomifts, 
to  that  degree  of  excellency,  that  we  may  fubfcribe  with  confidence  to  the  rules 
and  pradices  of  Le  Raoues. 

Le  Raoues  is  accufed  of  making  his  patient  walk  round  the  room  to  bring 
down  the  ftone  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  What  fays  Celfus  to  this  pradice  ? 
u Ambulandi  vero  inter  hsec  exercitatione  utatur  quo  magis  calculus  ad  veficae  cer- 
vicem  delcendat.”  This  is  the  fame  rule  delivered  in  language  which  Drelincurtius 
would  not  have  ventured  to  difpute. 

The  pradice  of  bringing  down  the  ftone  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  had  been 
in  ufe,  wherever  the  operation  by  the  apparatus  minor  had  been  performed. 
Paree  particularly  recommends  the  pradice.  The  grave  and  learned  Roman  makes 
the  patient  perambulate  the  chamber : the  merry  Frenchman  makes  him  dance 
till  it  falls  down  : “ Ayant  dont  fuppofe  que  nous  avons  un  jeune  enfant  a in- 
cifer,  il  faut  premierement  que  le  chirurgien  le  fafle  fauter  cinque  ou  fix  fois  a 
fin  de  faire  defcendre  la  Pierre  au  fond  de  la  vefiie,”  But  Van  Horne  is  ftill  more 
amufing,  and  requires,  I think,  too  much  agility  and  fpirit  on  the  part  of  his  pa— 
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tient:  he  makes  him,  after  dancing  a while,  leap  from  the  higheft  ftools  in  the 
houfe.  “ Jubemus  segrum  aliquoties  fubfilire,  aut  bis  terve  de  fcamno  aliquo  defdire 
ut  calculus  deorfum  prolabatur  ad  collum  veficse.” 

Le  Raoues  was  next  accufed  of  “ pretending  to  feel  through  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  and  through  the  three  coats  of  the  rectum,  the  fize,  fmoothnefs,  roughnefs, 
foftnefs,  hardnefs,  weight,  and  colour,  of  the  ftone.”  What  fays  the  text  of  the 
claffical  Celfus  to  this  point  ? Celfus  certainly  inftrutts  the  operator  how  to  recognize 
a rough,  a fmooth,  an  oblong,  or  flattened  ftone,  and  how  to  prefent  it  fo  to  the 
perinseum,  as  to  pafs  through  the  wound  in  the  molt  favourable  way.  Celfus  in- 
deed prefumes  every  thing  to  be  diftinguifhable  through  thofe  fame  coats  of  the 
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rectum,  except  the  colour  of  the  (tone  ; and  the  colour  of  the  (tone,  though  it  was 
of  no  importance  in  the  opinion  of  Le  Raoues,  was  of  Angular  importance  in  the 
opinion  of  Drelincurtius,  Ance  it  enabled  him  to  reprefent  Le  Raoues  in  terms  of 
ridicule. 

Le  Raoues  was  accufed  too,  of  thrufting  more  than  two  fingers,  of  driving  al- 
irioft  the  whole  hand  into  the  re£tum,  in  a manner  which  (truck  Drelincourt 
with  horror:  but  what -avail  the  horrors  of  a man  ignorant  in  furgery,  and  un- 
accuftomed  with  operations  ? The  horrors  of  Drelincurtius  are  of  no  more  im- 
portance than  the  tremor  of  a woman  or  a child  at  the  fight  of  blood.  Every  per- 
fon  who  ftands  as  a mere  fpecftator  to  witnefs  the  unavoidable  pangs  of  an  operation, 
muft  have  acute  feelings  ; but  if  he  do  not  underftand  what  is  ufeful  and  what  is 
hurtful  in  that  operation,  his  feelings  muft  be  but  prejudices  of  little  account. 
Drelincurtius  never  thus  handled  a ftone  to  eftimate  its  form  or  fize,  while  Le  Raoues 

had  fearched  thoufands,  without  the  help  of  the  catheter.  The  diftin&nefs  with 
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which  the  ftone  is  felt  with  the  finger,  muft  have  appeared  incredible  to  a phy- 
fician  ; even  to  furgeons  I am  forry  to  think  how  little  this  fenfation  is  familiar.  Sur- 
geons introduce  the  ftaffbecaufe  they  are  to  cut  upon  it ; but  they  are  indifferent  about 
feeling,  with  the  fingers  the  adftual  fize  of  the  ftone.  They  make  their  incifion  with- 
out being  able  to  afcertain  whether  it  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  ftone.  Now 
this  is  ftrange  ! a furgeon  would  not  choofe  to  open  an  abfcefs  of  the  neck,  or  of  the 
perinseum,  without  wufhing  to  know  whether  fuch  abfcefs  opened  into  the  throat, 
or  urethra,  or  recftum  ? yet  the  furgeon  who  examines  a flight  abfcefs  carefully, 
and  opens  it  with  circumfpe<ftion,  plunges  his  gorget  into  the  bladder,  without 
condefcending  previoufly  to  put  his  finger  into  the  re&urn  ; he  trufts  to  the  click- 
ing of  his  ftaff,  and  is  indifferent  about  the  fize,  if  he  be  only  fure  of  the  existence 
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of  a flone.  That  Le  Raoues  was  forced  to  grope  hard  for  the  ftone  was  the 
inevitable  confequence  of  his  venturing  to  do  what  regular  furgeons  have 
feldom  done,  for  they  in  operating  with  the  apparatus  minor  have  cut  boys  only, 
while  Le  Raoues  cut  men  of  thirty,  fifty,  and  feventy  years  of  age.  2d.  Had  Drelin- 
court  attended  to  thofe  leflons  which  Le  Raoues  offered  freely  to  every  furgeon,  he 
might  have  been  taught  by  him,  that  to  feel  the  ftone  diftin&ly  and  reach  it  fairly 
in  the  adult,  and  to  hold  it  firm  even  in  a younger  fubjeCt,  both  {kill  and  boldnefs, 
and  the  introduction  of  more  than  two  fingers  are  required. 

It  Hands  then  upon  record,  that  Le  Raoues  was  particularly  careful  to  afcertainthe 
fize  of  the  ftone,  for  which  purpofe  he  carried  the  patient  into  a private  room,  and 
there,  alone,  or  with  his  fervant,  examined  by  the  re&um  ; that  when  he  brought 
him  out  for  public  operation,  he  fhowed  particular  addrefs  and  boldnefs  in  catching 
the  ftone  under  his  fingers,  preffing  it  firmly  againft  the  perinseum,  and  making  it 
even  leap  out  into  the  collar  of  his  fhirt  as  foon  as  the  incifion  was  performed; 
that  before  be  made  his  incifion,  he  drew  the  ikin  powerfully  to  the  right  fide,  and 
holding  it  fo  with  his  thumb,  while  he  performed  the  incifion^  allowed  itthentobe  re- 
traded  fo  as  to  cover  the  deeper  wound ; and  that  he  moreover  endeavoured  to  enfure 
a perfeCl  adhefion,  by  doling  the  wound  nicely  with  flour  mixed  up  with  the  white 
of  eggs.  When  I obferve  all  thefe  wife  and  rational  precautions,  I am  fully  perfuaded 
that  this  operation  had  been  gradually  attaining  to  great  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
practical  men,  who  were  fo  far  rude  and  ignorant  as  to  know  no  other;  and  can 
ealily  believe  what  the  admirers  of  this  Le  Raoues  affirmed,  that  he  was  fometimes 
able  to  carry  his  patients  abroad  in  not  many  days  *. 

Drelincourt  had  the  misfortune  to  criticife  ftcps  in  the  operation  which  he  could 
not  comprehend  ; and  the  confidence  with  which  he  expofes  what  he  thinks  errors 
on  the  part  of  Le  Raoues,  may  ferve  as  a warning  to  men  whofe  propenfities  lie 

* This  is  a fa&  reported  indifferently  by  the  friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  Le  Raoues.  Mingelouzeau  re- 
ports that  by  his  managemenfof  the  parts  by  drawing  afide  the  (kin  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  he 
cut  with  the  right*  by  allowing  it  to  be  retraced  after  the  extraction  of  the  ftone,  his  patient  immediately 
paffed  the  urine  the  natural  way  ;>  nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  fince  the  fame  happens  in  our  deep  and  direct 
incifion.  He  alfo  informs  us  that  Le  Raoues  cut  the  neck  of  the  bladder  at  the  fame  time  with  the  integu- 
ments. He  fays  that  while  Le  Raoues  cut  boys  only,  he  fucceeded,  but  when  he  ventured  to  perform  this 
operation  on  adults,  he  was  lefs  fortunate.  “ Et  il  fe  trouvoit  que  la  playe  du  col  de  la  veffie  ne  repondoit  plus 
a la  playe  des  integuments,  mais  en  etoit  couvert ; et  le  malndc  ne  renrfoit  point  fon  urine  par  la  playe  quife  rcnfcr- 
tnok  tres  facilement.”  In  the  city  of  Bourdcaux  alone  (fays  Mingelouzeau)  he  cut  eighty-two  perfons  of  various 
ages  for  the  ftone. 
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this  way,  who  think  themfelves  men  of  wit  and  merriment,  and  regard  ridicule 
as  the  teft  of  truth.  It  is  not  from  caprice  that  I approve  what  others  have 
chofen  to  condemn,  but  from  a ferious  conviction  that  thefe  are  the  belt  rules  and 
practices  hitherto  laid  down ! I declare  that  I fhould  rather  take  for  my  mailer  the 
contemned  Le  Raoues,  than  the  celebrated  Aulus  Cornelius  Celfus. 


ANATOMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  APPARATUS  MINOR. 


But  this  operation  gradually  improving  in  the  hands  of  practical  men,  infenfibly 
attained  to  a degree  of  perfection  not  yet  remarked,  and  which  confided  not  merely 
in  the  dexterity  with  which  the  done  was  grafped  and  held  down,  nor  in  the 
provifions  for  a fpeedy  reunion  of  the  wound,  but  in  the  direction  and  form 
of  the  wound  itfelf.  The  incifion  for  lithotomy  was,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
Ammonius,  and  Meges,  down  to  the  days  of  Celfus,  tranfverfe  and  lunated  ; it 
crolfed  the  perinaeum  near  the  anus,  and  it  was  dill  of  a lunated  form  in  the  time 
of  Le  Raoues,  who  made,  according  to  the  description  of  Drelincurtius,  “ a lu- 
nated incifion  nearly  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  rapha  perinsei,  and  with  horns  look- 
ing towards  the  left  hip  : this  man,  in  Ihort,  cut  in  a fort  of  Semicircle  round 
the  tuber  ifchii.  At  fome  period  of  which  we  have  no  didinCt  record,  but  probably 
near  the  time  of  Le  Raoues,  lithotomids  changed  this  lunated  for  a longitudinal 
incifion.  Frere  Jaques  had  two  operations,  the  one,  viz.  that  by  the  apparatus  minor, 
in  which  he  cut  upon  the  done ; the  other  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  which  he  cut  upon 
the  daff.  Perhaps  he  learnt  his  operation  by  the  apparatus  minor,  from  Le  Raoues, 
in  performing  the  incifion  he  would  naturally  carry  his  knife  longitudinally  and 
in  the  fame  direction  that  he  did  in  cutting  upon  the  daff,  which  was  his  own. 
peculiar  operation. 

“ Having  alfided,”  fays  Mery,  “ at  all  the  operations  of  Frere  Jaques,  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  I have  had  occafion  to  obferve  his  way  of  operating  with  the  apparatus 
minor  on  little  boys  : Palfing  the  fore  and  midfingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the 
reCtum,  and  laying  the  left  upon  the  pubis,  he  grapples  the  bladder,  and  forces 
down  the  done  till  it  prefents,  in  boys,  in  the  perinseum,  and  in  women,  betwixt 
the  vagina  and  pubis  j and  holding  the  done  firm  with  his  left  hand,  he  cuts  with 
his  right,  making  his  incifion  from  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium  towards  the  done, 
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fo  that  betwixt  his  two  operations,  that  by  the  lefler,  and  that  by  the  greater 
apparatus  there  is  not  the  flighted  difference  with  refped  to  the  incifion.”  Thus  it 
came  to  pafs,  at  what  period  we  do  not  exprefsly  know,  that  the  incifion  by  the 
lefler  apparatus  was  approximated  to  that  by  the  .greater  apparatus;  the  incifion 
performed  by  the  itinerant  operators  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  that  performed 
in  modern  times  by  Raw,  Cheflelden,  and  the  furgeons  of  the  prefent  day  ; for 
fince  the  incifion  wras  in  the  fame  place  in  the  fame  direction,  dividing  the  fame 
parts,  it  made  no  eflential  diftindion  whether  it  was  performed,  as  among  thefe 
itinerant  operators,  by  cutting  upon  the  ftone,  or  as  by  modern  lithotomifts,  by 
cutting  upon  the  ftaff. 

To  underftand  how  eflential  an  innovation  this  was,  we  muft  apply  to  the  prefent 
as  to  every  other  innovation,  the  teft  of  anatomy. 

Firft,  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  operation  of  the  ancients  is  full  of  danger,  for 
the  parts  cut  muft  vary  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  protruded 
by  the  fingers ; it  is,  no  doubt,  poflible  to  perform  the  operation  fafely,  for  the 
parts  may  be  protruded  by  the  finger  in  the  anus,  (as  in  the  plan,  page  60,)  in 
fuch  a degree  that  the  lunated  incifion  fhall  divide  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
cut  through  the  proftate  gland,  without  injuring  the  veficulae  (a  a)  or  the 
urethra  (b).  Secondly,  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  parts  be  in  any  particular 
fubjed  larger,  or  (in  confequence  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  operator)  more 
protruded,  the  incifion  will  not  be  in  the  fubftance  of  the  gland,  nor  ftridly 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  behind  the  gland  and  acrofsthe  two  veficulse  where 
they  enter  under  the  gland.  Thirdly,  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  parts  were 
lefs  ftrongly  prefled  upon,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  proftate  gland  would  not  be 
at  all  protruded,  the  incifion  would  pafs  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland;  and 
then  the  membranous  or  naked  part  (b)  of  the  urethra  where  it  turns  round  under 
the  pubis  being  interpofed,  would  be  cut  off  from  the  bladder,  and  if  the  patient 
furvived  the  operation,  he  would  labour  under  an  incurable  fiftula.  Such  are  the 
manifeft  dangers  of  this  operation  defcribed  by  Celfus.  Fourthly,  it  was  plainly  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  lateral  incifion  (i.  e.  of  the  incifion  on  one  fide  of  the  peri- 
neum,) as  pradifed  in  the  time  of  Le  Raoues  and  Frere  Jaques,  that  it  obviated 
this  danger ; in  this  lateral  incifion  the  urethra  efcaped,  and  thence  Le  RzJSues, 
Hiefter,  and  others,  who  favoured  this  operation,  pradifed  it  with  a degree  of 
l’uccefs  and  fafety,  though,  no  doubt,  among  their  patients  alfo  many  died,  and  fome 
had  fiftulas.  But  it  muft  occur  to  any  one  who  refleds  on  the  pofture  in  which  the 
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parts  are  held  on  the  points  of  the  fingers,  that  the  flighted  degree  of  obliquity  in  the 
wound,  the  flighted  deviation  of  the  incifion  from  its  due  place,  the  flighted  prolon- 
gation of  the  upper  horn  of  that  lunated  incifion,  (whether  it  has  its  horns  turned 
towards  the  right  or  towards  the  left  hip)  would  fever  the  urethra  from  the  bladder. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  an  imaginary  danger  : “ On  the  20th  of  May,”  fays  Mery, 
11  I performed,  in  prefence  of  Frere  Jaques  himfelf,  accompanied  by  the  furgeons 
and  phyficians  of  the  hofpital,  the  difledtion  of  fix  boys  cut  by  him  for  the  done  ; 
and  in  all  the  fix  we  found  the  bladder  feparated  from  the  urethra  where  it  enters 
the  penis , and  the  blood  veffels  of  the  penis  torn  acrofs  or  divided  by  the  knife. 
And,  on  the  2d  of  June,  I differed  the  body  of  a boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  cut  by 
Frere  Jaques,  by  the  gripe,  in  whom  we  found  the  bladder  feparated  from  the  penis 
and  from  the  pubis,  the  arteries  and  veins  cut  acrofs,  and  the  hsemorhoidal  veins 
alfo  divided.”  Thefe  are  fatal  proofs  of  the  ill  eftedls  of  fuch  irregular  incifions,, 
and  ferious  examples  of  an  excellent  operation  being  ill  performed.  But  all  thefe 
dangers  are  obviated  at  once,  by  introducing  the  ftafF  into  the  bladder,  for  that  pre- 
vents a poffibility  of  our  cutting  off  the  urethra,  and  not  to  cut  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  when  cutting  thus  upon  the  ftone  itfelf,  is  impoflible.  In  this  way  my 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  has  performed  the  operation  rapidly  and  fuecefsfulty. 

In  operating  by  this  lefler  apparatus,  you  cut  upon  the  ftone,  and  cut  of  courfe,  with 
perfect  fecurity,  an  incifion  exadlly  proportioned  to  its  fize.  There  is  no  difficult' 
nor  dangerous  difledtion ; no  gorget,  nor  other  dangerous  inftrument,  thruft 
into  the  bladder,  with  the  rifk  of  its  paffing  in  betwixt  that  and  the  redtum  ; you 
are  performing  exprefsly  the  lateral  incifion  of  Raw  and  Cheflelden,  in  the  mod 
fimple  and  favourable  way  ; and,  indeed,  Raw  himfelf,  though  he  declined  telling, 
how  he  operated,  always  had  the  honefty  to  refer  the  enquirer  to  Cclfus — “ Legite 
Celfum”  was  always  his  reply.  But  what  makes  the  deepeft  impreffion  on  my 
mind  in  favour  of  the  apparatus  minor  is,  that  we  are,  by  this  operation,  faved  from 
the  horror  of  plunging  a gorget,  blindfold,  among  the  vifeera  of  a child,  a cruelty 
of  which  1 never  fhail  allow  myfelf  to  be  guilty  again. 

Could  then  an  operation  fo  fimple,  fo  fuccefsful,  and  which  had  been  pradlifed 
for  fo  many  centuries,  be  forfaken  ? Yes,  furely  ! covetoufnefs,  vanity,  and  pride,  in- 
cited phyficians  learned  indeed,  but  little  fkilled  in  furgery,  to  invent  more  ingenious 
and  complicated  operations,  ferfaking  the  prifea  fimplicitas  inftrumentorum  fo  warmly 
praifed  by  Heifter;  for  Fleifter  himfelf,  pradlifed  the  operation  of  the  lefler  appa- 
ratus, and  explains  to  us  the  unworthy  motives  which  induced  phyficians  to 
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abandon  it.  “Their  fees,”  he  fays,  “ were  melting  away!  their  gains  and  honours 
were  intercepted  by  quacks  ! They  invented  therefore  new  and  curious  operations, 
not  to  cut  men  more  eafi.ly  for  the  ftone,  but  to  difplay  their  learning.  They  firft 
proved  by  an  aph’orifm  of  Hippocrates,  that  wounds  in  membranous  parts  are  mortal. 
Thence  they  deduced  this  rule,  that,  whatever  external  incilions  might  be  required, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  itfelf  fhould  never  be  divided  with  the  knife,  but  fhould 
only  be  dilated  with  inftruments  of  various  forms.  The  memorable  maxim  in 
Celfus  they  willingly  forgot,  “ That  there  is  greater  danger  in  dilating  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  than  in  opening  it  by  incifion.”  They  chofe  rather  to  dilate  or 
lacerate  the  parts  than  to  cut  them.  The  fimplicity  of  this  method,  by  the 
lelfer  apparatus,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  performed,  were  indeed  their  chief 
objections  to  it.  Senfim  a praeftantioribus  ac  celebrioribus  chirurgis  ac  lithotomis  ob 
varias  rationes  et  potijjimum  forte  7ie  propter  facilitatem  method i antiques  numertis 
lithotomorum  nimis  augeretur  atque  reditus  illorum  imminueretur,  ftepius  quam 
minor  fuerit  ufurpatus.  — “ Thole,’*  fays  Hiefter,  “who  choofe  to  fpeak  con- 
temptnoufly  of  this  method,  reprefent  it  as  an  operation  fit  only  for  quacks  and 
mountebanks,  as  an  operation  too  low  and  contemptible  ever  to  be  praClifed  by 
regular  furgeons  and  phyficians:  modern  furgeons,”  fays  he,  “have  invented 

more  cunning  and  curious  methods,  fuch  as  the  vulgar  do  not  know ; fuch  as  mull 
captivate  all  ranks  of  men,  the  rich  and  great,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  by  the  profufion 
and  elegance  of  the  apparatus.” — “ Sunt  denique  etiam,  qui,  quando  de  apparatu 

abjeCle  loqui  et  fcribere  volunt,  dicunt,  eum  efle  ilium  modum  quo  hifiriones  et 
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circumforantei  tantum  uterenturj  veros  autem  et  genuinos  medicos  et  chirurgos 
haud  decere  adeo  vulgarem  obfoletam,  a bj  eft  am  et  fimpllcem  methodum;  fed  recen- 
tiores  chirurgos  magis  excult  as,  artifciofas  atque  ingeuiofas  ufurpare  fccandi  rationes 
qute  copia  et  nitore  feramentorum  arti  fplendorem,  conciliarent  atque  admirationem 
vnlgi  imo  magnatum  et  procerum  infignem  cxcltarent .”  Hiefler,  page  178. 

Such  were  the  contemptible  motives  which  induced  men  in  the  earlier  times  of 
furgery  to  Invent  that  complicated  operation,  which  I am  next  to  explain. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  JOANNES  DE  ROMANIS,  OR  OF  SANCTUS  MARI  ANUS 

BAROLITANUS. 

The  operation  dignified  with  the  fonorous  titles  of  Apparatus  Major,  and  Marian 
Operation,  was  invented  through  motives  of  avarice,  conceit,  and  folly,  and  by  thole 
who  defpifed  the  operation  of  Celfus,  becaufe  it  was  too  plain,  too  fnnple,  too  eafily 
performed,  infomuch  as  to  have  become  the  favourite  operation  of  ignorant  men. 

They  furely  were  ill  qualified  for  inventing  new  methods,  who  declined  the  old 
becaufe  it  was  fimple ! that  which  they  invented,  afl'uredly  was  not  fo  ! it  was 
with  incredible  difficulty  they  extracted  the  flone  through  the  narrow  incifion 
which  was  made  in  operating  by  the  apparatus  major ; and,  amidft  the  violence 
of  dilatating  the  parts,  the  cries  of  the  patient  were  fuch  as  it  was  not  poffible  to 
hear  without  commiferation.  Their  dilating  inftruments,  their  apparatus  major,  which 
was  calculated  to  imprefs  the  great  with  admiration  and  reverence,  flruck  the 
patients  with  fear,  and  the  fpe&ators  with  difmay.  If  Heifler  is  to  be  trufted,  and 
he  was  himfelf  a plain  blunt  man,  wre  muft  believe  this  new  invention  to  have  been 
the  mod  criminal  ever  engendered  by  the  defire  of  gain  ! If  we  are  to  truft  to  thofe 
who  faw  it  performed  in  all  its  perfection,  it  muft  have  been  the  moft  cruel  and  hor- 
rible ! what  but  cruelty  and  folly  could  refult  from  the  vain  defire  of  receding,  as  far 
as  poffible,  from  an  operation  which  was  avowedly  very  fimple,  and  eafily  performed  ? 
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The  reafons  which  the  inventors  of  this  apparatus  major  were  pleafed  to  affign 
were  but  poor  apologies  for  their  conduct.  They  found  out  a text  in  Hippocrates, 
which  declares,  that  “ wounds  of  membranous  parts  are  mortal ; and  thence  they 
inferred  that,  in  performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  bladder  itfelf  fhould  in 
no  degree  be  wounded  with  the  knife  ! They  proceeded  merely  upon  authority,  and 
thought  all  was  well  if  they  could  thus  produce  a text  favourable  to  their  defign  ! 
The  comments  upon  this  text  have  been  indeed  perplexed  and  various,  becaufe,  like 
mufical  accompaniments,  they  are  modulated,  ad  libitum,  according  to  the  tafte  and 
genius  of  the  performer. 

They  had  the  cunning  to  pervert  a general  aphorifm,  a prognoftic  concern- 
ing wounds  of  the  vifcera,  to  the  particular  purpofe  of  regulating  an  operation 
which  Hippocrates  profefied  not  to  underhand,  and  from  which  he  feems  to  have 
had  an  extreme  averfion.  They  affirmed  that  the  ancient  dodrine  forbade  wound- 
ing the  bladder,  without  recolleding  that  Hippocrates  interdided  this  operation  to 
his  difciples  only,  becaufe  it  was  pradifed  by  particular  men  * ; and  that  thofe  pro- 
felled  lithotomifts,  Ammonius,  Meges,  and  others,  performed  their  operation 
from  the  times  of  Hippocrates  down  to  thofe  of  Celfus  entirely  by  incifion. 
They  forgot  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  lithotomifts  not  even  to  uie  the  forceps,, 
but  to  cut  fo  fairly,  that,  after  the  incifion  was  performed,  they  bolted  out  the 
ftone  with  their  fingers,  or  picked  it  out  with  a hook.  They  quoted  the  ancients 
in  favour  of  dilatation,  and  forgot  the  fecond  or  deep  incifion,  the  “ altera  tranf- 
verfa  plaga,”  of  Celfus,  “ qua  cervix  aperiatur.” 

Thofe  who  invented  the  apparatus  major  deceived  themfelves,  by  reafoning  on 
this  fuppofed  rule  of  Hippocrates  ; it  was  under  pretence  of  avoiding  membranous 
parts  that  they  refufed  to  open  their  way  by  incifion,  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  : 
it  was  from  the  hopes  of  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  as  eafily  in  man,  where 
it  is  furrounded  by  the  firm  proftate,  as  in  woman,  where  it  is  not  fo,  that  they 
made  their  wound  only  upon  the  perinaeum,  opening  nothing  but  the  urethra,  with 
the  knife,  and  leaving  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  be  torn  by  dilators  : So  much  did 
they  affedt  to  fear  the  wounding  of  membranous  parts,  that  they  would  not  even, 
approach  the  rapha  perinsei,  with  their  incifion,  but  drew  the  fkin  to  one  fide  to 
avoid  it.  “ Dextra  vero  manu,”  fays  Marianus,  “ dextra  vero  manu  compadtis 
aequatifque  digitis,  pelliculam  ad  finiftrse  natis  latus  contrahat,,  ut  commijfura  ad  latus 

* This  was  the  part  of  the  oath  that  related  to  lithotomy.  “ Neque  vero  calculo  iaborantes  fecabc,  fed  ma» 
giftris  ejus  rei  peritis  id  muneris  permittam.,,  Hippocrates. 
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declinet,  ne  fuper  ea  incidatur  quoniam  efiet  malum.  EJl en'wi  commiffura.  fecundum 
experlenticd  veritatem  locus  mor tails , fi  fuper  ea  inculerctur .”  Thofe  who  are  moft 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  and  texture  of  thefe  parts,  will  beft  conceive  the  horrors 
of  an  operation  in  which  nothing  could  be  accomplifhed  till  the  prodate  gland  was 
burft  up  with  dilating  indruments  of  various  forms,  for,  in  operating  with  the  ap- 
paratus major,  they  tore  thofe  delicate  parts  (peiinseum  and  all)  which  they  were 
afraid  to  cut,  and  talked  confidently  of  dilating  and  gradually  firetching  the  parts, 
while  they  were  confcious  of  lacerating  them. 

This  operation  was  invented  by  Joannes  de  Romanis,  a furgeon,  of  Cremona, 
in  Italy,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  tell  a plain  tale  how  his  operation 
was  to  be  performed,  but  who  did  by  no  means  prefume  to  write  a book  upon  the 
{lone.  It  will  be  recolleded  that  the  furgical  obfervations  of  Parseus  were  leavened 
and  kneaded  up  into  chapters  and  fedions,  by  certain  learned  dodors  of  the  uni- 
-verfity  of  Paris  ; and  the  operation  of  Joannes  de  Romanis  was  in  like  manner 
delivered  over  to  the  talents  of  the  learned  and  mofl  eloquent  Marianus  Sandus 
Barolitanus,  who  deferibes  it  in  magnificent  terms.  He  feems  at  firft  ready  to 
fink  under  the  ignominy  of  his  fituation,  when  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  this 
auguft  operation  is  to  be  performed  even  with  a razor ! — a barber’s  razor  ! but  this 
humble  inflrument  he  ingenioufly  deferibes  in  a drain  of  mofl  poetical  metaphor. 
“ Novacula  Barbitonforum  peculiare  eft  inflrumentum  qua  cum  volunt  barbam  de- 
pexam  abradere  uno  ipfius  tradu  mille  ruunt  capilli.” — “ The  barber’s  razor,  friendly 
reader,  is  a mofl  important  weapon,  wherewith,  when  the  bufinefs  is  to  (have,  cut 
clofe,  and  utterly  fubdue  a flubborn  and  rebellious  beard,  the  barber  mows  down 
the  hairs  ! thoufands  falling  before  him  at  each  remorfelefs  flroke!”  Never  was 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  furgery  fo  nobly  fupported  as  by  this  big-mouthed 
Marianus  Sandus  Barolitanus ; not  an  inflrument  is  there  under  the  apron 
firing  of  the  lithotomift,  which  he  does  not  celebrate  in  equal  drains;  and  as 
dilatation  was  the  chief  purpofe  of  the  operation,  and  dilators  the  peculiar 
and  important  indruments,  the  number  of  which  charaderifed  the  operation, 
the  defeription  of  dilators  proportionally  excels  that  of  the  razor.  “ Look  but 
to  the  aperiens,”  (and  that  you  may  look  at  this  gaping  aperiens,  it  is  drawn  on 
his  margin) — “ Look  but  to  the  aperiens  ! how  it  gapes  with  defire,  when  the 
condudors  have  made  way  for  its  approaching,  and,  feizing  the  done ; it  rages 
like  the  ferocious  foldier  ready  to  enter  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  a befieged 
city.” — “ Si  quis  modo  infpiceret  qua  hilaritate  aperiens  gediat,  cum  dudores 
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locum,  quern  illud  viam  ad  lapidem  extrahendam  faciet  prseparaffent,  ipfum  denique 
crederet  non  minorem  voluptatem  animo  fovere  quam  qui  ad  diruendam  urbem, 
qux  diu  obfidione  milites  fatigaverit,  accinguntur.”  Next  come  the  voracious  and 
vociferous  forceps,  roaring,  and  gaping  for  the  ftone.  “ For  this,”  fays  Marianus, 
“ is  the  drawing  of  the  forceps  themfelves,  which  often,  when  their  morfel  is  too 
large  for  them  to  devour,  cry  out  for  the  aid  of  their  two  fupporters,  or  latera, 
which  are  then  laid  fide  by  fide  with  the  forceps.  Haec  eft  igitur  forma  ipfius 
forcipis  qui  fibi  duo  latera  aliquando  jungi  vehementer  vociferant ; cum  boliTm 
quern  ipfe  comprehend'erat,  prte  magnitudine  fine  duorum  laterum  auxilio,  foras 
extrahere  minime  valuerit.”  Such  were  the  magnificent  defcriptions  tranfmitted  to 
us  by  Marianus*  of  that  barber’s  razor  which,  put  in  motion  by  his  hand,  mows 
down  millions  of  hairs,  “ uno  ipfius  traCtu”  ; and  of  the  gaping  dilators  and  roaring 
forceps,  vociferating  for  help,  and  raging  for  the  ftone. 

Thefe  poetical  eulogiums  of  the  apparatus  major  do  not  belie  the  intentions  afcribed 
by  Heifter  to  innovators,  who  were,  he  fays,  infpired  by  no  better  motives  than 
avarice  and  pride.  To  feparate  the  fenfe  from  the  extravagance  of  thefe  defcriptionSj 
and  tell  plainly  what  fort  of  operation  they  performed,  is  no  eafy  talk.  It  would 
appear  that  the  operator,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  made  an  incifion,  with  his  razor, 
along  the  perineum,  to  one  fide  of  the  rapha ; and,  feeling  with  his  little 
finger  for  the  curve  of  the  ftaff,  he  opened  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  fixing  the  point  of  the  knife  in  the  groove  of  his  ftaff,  gave  it 
to  an  afliftant  to  hold  while  he  pafled  a probe  along  the  knife  into  the  groove 
of  the  ftaif,  and  thus  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  When  the  probe  was  thus 
pafled  into  the  bladder  the  urine  flowed  out,,  and,  the  probe  being  fairly  in  the  cavity, 
the  ftaff’ was  withdrawn.  The  operator  next  took  in  his  hands  two  conductors,  a 
fort  of  ftrong  iron  probes,  the  one  (named  the  female  conductor)  having  in  it  a 
groove  like  that  of  our  common  directory,  the  other  (the  male  conductor)  having 
a probe  point,  correfponding  with  that  groove;  and  the  grooved,  or  female  con- 
ductor, being  pafled  along  the  probe  and  lodged  in  the  bladder,  the  probe  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  male  conductor  pafled,  in  its  turn,  along  the  groove  of  the  female 
conductor,  till  both  were  lodged  in  the  bladder,  lying  along  fide  of  one  another. 
Then  commenced  the  operation  of  dilating  The  lithotomift  took  a conductor  in 
each  hand,  and  by  diverging  their  (hafts  from  (a  b)  to  (c  d)  dilated,  or,  in  plain 
language,  tore  open  the  proftate  gland  (e).  (Vid.  anatomical  fcheme  of  the  opera^- 
tion  by  the  apparatus  major.) 
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Thus  was  the  wound  ftretched  by  the  conductors,  that  it  might  admit  the  dilator, 
which  was  an  inftrument  refembling  forceps,  whofe  points,  by  a fort  of  double 
hinge,  diverged  and  opened  in  proportion  as  the  handles  were  preffed  together. 
The  dilator  being  paffed  betwixt  its  two  conductors,  was  preffed  into  the  narrow 
wound,  and  the  conductors  being  held  faff  and  fteady,  the  operator  began  to  aCt 
flowly  with  his  dilator,  and  by  regular  and  fucceffive  ftrokes,  continued  to  ftretch 
the  wound  till  he  was  fenfible  it  could  admit  the  forceps.  Then  the  dilator  was, 
in  its  turn,  withdrawn,  the  great  forceps  preffed  in  betwixt  the  conductors,  were 
wrought  forwards  with  a rotatory  motion,  till  they  paffed  into  the  wound  ; then 
they  were  turned  round  and  round  in  the  bladder,  till  they  lay  freely  in  the  blad- 
der, fo  that  the  operator  could  open  them  for  the  purpofe  of  grafpilig  the  ftone. 

Thefe  rules  for  performing  this  operation  are  delivered  by  Marianus  in  fuch 
pleafant  terms,  that  nothing  prefents  itfelf  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  but  a 
fucceffion  of  eafy  operations;  the  probe  gliding  fmoothly  along  the  ftaff!  the  con- 
ductors along  the  probe  ! the  dilator  along  the  conductors!  and  the  forceps  laft  of 
all.  It  was  not  till  new  and  more  fuccefsful  operations  were  invented,  that  the 
cruelties  or  dangers  of  this  one  were  brought  to  light.  Marianus  plainly  intended 
to  write  nothing  but  in  the  way  of  eulogium  concerning  that  operation,  which 
he  contrived  fliould  be  called  by  his  own  name  ; nothing  is  faid  of  the  lingering 
bufferings  or  piteous  cries  of  his  patient ; his  hyperboles  he  referves  for  the  praife  of 
his  irrefiftible  inftruments  ; he  fpeaks  of  no  courage  but  that  of  his  gaping  dilators, 
nor  of  any  cries  but  thofe  of  his  vociferous  forceps  : but  after-ages  told  another  tale. 

The  book  of  Marianus  contains  the  oldeft  defcription  we  have,  of  an  operation, 
which'  maintained  its  place  for  fome  hundred  years,  and  loft  during  all  the  period 
none  of  its  horrors.  Parasus  was  the  immediate  fucceffor,  or  rather  the  contemporary 
of  Marianus;  and,  in  his  time,  the  cruelties  of  the  apparatus  major  having  become 
only  more  fyftematic  and  orderly,  we  can  from  his  text  fupply  whatever  is  left  de- 
fective in  that  of  Marianus.  I believe  that  the  dilatation  performed  by  thefe 
operators  might  fairly  be  divided  into  three  fucceffive  ftages.  Firft,  fuch  a degree 
of  dilatation  accomplifhed  by  the  diverging  and  drawing  afunder  of  the  male 
and  female  conductors,  as  to  admit  the  dilators;  Secondly,  fuch  a degree  of 
dilatation  accomplifhed  by  the  dilator,  the  moft  cruel  of  all  this  apparatus,  as  to 
admit  the  forceps  ; Thirdly,  a dilatation  accomplifhed  by  turning  the  forceps,  in  all 
poffible  directions,  till  the  operator  found  room  to  turn  them  freely  in  the  bladder 
in  fearch  of  the  ftone,  which  was  extracted  by  continuing  to  turn  them  from  fide  to 
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fide.  Paneus  dilated,  more  than  other  furgeons,  with  the  forceps  ; firft  he  intro- 
duced his  condu&ors,  which  were  indeed  eflential  to  the  introduction  of  the  for- 
ceps; then  the  duck-bill  forceps  were  thruft,  with  violence,  betwixt  the  con- 
ductors, into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder;  “then  the  forceps  were  opened  with 
both  hands,  turning  them  forcibly  at  the  fame  time,  from  right  to  left,  this  way 
and  that  way,  to  dilacerate  and  enlarge  the  wound.” — “ Puis  l’ouvrir  de  deux 
mains,  les  tournant  a dextre  et  finiftre,  fa  et  la, pour  dilacercr  et  aggrandir  le  play  e” 
“ And  next,  Parseus  when  he  could  not  prevail,  and  it  was  necelfary  to  dilate  the 
wound  ftill  more  largely,  betook  himfelf  to  the  inftrument  named  dilator.”  But 
every  fucceffive  ftep  of  the  operation  excels  the  preceding  one  in  ingenious  cruelty  ; 
the  latera  or  fides,  which  are  deferibed  by  Marianus  as  affifting  the  forceps  (when 
they  have  roared  in  vain),  are  plainly  and  fimply  deferibed  by  Paraeus,  under  the 
name  of  ailerons  or  wings.  They  are  ufed  as  affiftant  forceps,  but  the  forceps 
filling  up  the  wound,  and  the  operator  unwilling  to  lofe  his  hold  of  the  ftone,  the 
two  latera  were  palled  by  the  Tides  of  the  forceps,  and  locked  upon  the  ftone,  fo 
that  the  whole  refembled  a four-bladed  forceps ; but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
latera  or  affiftant  forceps  were  fo  hinged  upon  each  other,  that  upon  clafping  the 
handles,  the  points  clofed,  and  the  hinges  at  the  fame  time  rofe,  fo  that  the  in- 
ftrument ferved  at  once  the  double  purpofe  of  dilators  and  affiftant  forceps.  That 
the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  general  operation  was  performed,  may  bg  fully  un- 
derftood,  I have  here  given  a plate  of  thofe  dilators : 
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Yet  none  of  the  diredt  rules  for  performing  thefe  cruelties  make  fo  llrong  an  im- 
preffion  upon  my  mind,  nor  fo  plainly  prove  the  cruel  nature  of  the  invention, 
as  the  accidental  difputes  about  the  ufe  of  the  dilator.  Next  to  Marianus  and 
Paraeus  came  the  family  of  the  Collots,  who  practifed  this  dilatation  with  great 
affiduity,  and  affeded  particular  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  the  dilator.  They  had 
been  famous  lkhotomifts  for  eight  generations,  during  all  which  period  they  had 
kept  their  operation  a fecret,  till,  at  length,  a book  was  found  in  the  clofet  of  the 
cider  Collot,  written  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  ceafed  from  the  labours  of  his 
profeffion,  containing  an  authentic  hiftory  of  his  operation.  This  man  was  contem- 
porary with  Parseus : he  had  been  eleded  royal  lithotomjft  (the  firft  who  held  that 
title)  under  Henry  II.  of  France  : his  operation,  which  he  had  learned  of  a lithoto- 
mift,  of  the  name  of  De  Ville,  was  plainly  the  Marian  operation,  with  no  peculiarity 
that  I can  perceive,  unlefs  it  be  the  peculiar  dexterity  with  which  he  affeded  to 
ufe  the  dilator,  though  little  credit  furely  can  be  given  to  any  report  of  a myfte- 
rious  and  cunning  way  of  ufmg  an  inftrument  which  can  plainly  do  nothing  but 
lacerate,  and  that  rudely. 

The  occafion  which  excited  Collot  to  defend  the  ufe  of  the  dilator  is  this : The 
gorget  was  firft  invented  in  the  time  of  Collot ; it  was  not,  during  many  centuries, 
a cutting  inftrument,  but  merely  a blunt  wedge,  a fcoop  of  a conical  form,  which, 
from  the  form  of  its  beak,  flipped  eafily  along  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  and  by  its 
wedge-like  fhape  dilated  the  wound,  and  by  its  groove  or  hollow  ferved  as  a 
condudor  for  the  forceps.  “ I do  not  deny,”  fays  Collot,  u that  thofe  who  refufe 
to  ufe  the  dilator  may  find  themfelves  fuccefsful  with  the  gorget  ; the  gorget  may 
be  a commendable  invention : but  this  I will  fay,  that  thofe  who  thought  it  neceflary 
to  invent  the  gorget,  mull  have  underftood  very  little  the  way  of  ufmg  the  dilator  ; 
for  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  may  be  regarded  as  a fort  of  fecret  in  the  art  not 
to  be  acquired  but  by  being  taught.”  “ L’ufage  de  cet  inftrument  pourroit  pafler 
pour  une  efpece  de  fecret  difficile  a penetrer  fans  une  inftrudtion  particuliere  on  ne 
doit  dons  pas  abandonrrer  le  dilatoire. — Id  ufage  du  dilatoire  ejl  tout  le  fecret  de  notre 
operation , il  difpofe  l’orifice  de  la  veffie  qui  eft  naturellement  tres  ferre'  au  relache- 
ment,*il  vide  a manier  les  autres  inftrumens.” 

In  fhort,  dilating  was  the  eflential  circumftance  in  the  operation,  and  Collot 
plumed  himfelf  upon  the  dextrous  ufe  he  made  of  the  dilator.  He  was  profufe  in 
his  praife  of  an  inftrument,  the  ufe  of  which  he  regarded  as  peculiar  to  his  own 
family.  “ It  is  (fays  he)  our  whole  fecret  in  operating  ; it  is  by  the  dextrous 
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management  of  this  inftrument  that  we  get  the  free  ufe  of  all  the  others  ; it  forwards 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  veficae,  and  a little  reflection  will  perfuade  us  that  the 
affair  has  been  mifreprefented  ! The  dilator  is  indeed  painful  in  its  introduction, 
but  it  is  a pain  which  lafts  but  for  a moment,  and  is  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the 
more  excruciating  torments  of  his  difeafe.”  p.  314. 

There  is  one  precaution  repeatedly  inculcated  by  Marianus  and  others,  which 
demonftrates,  in  a particular  manner,  the  violence  with  which  this  dilatation  was 
performed,  and  it  is  this : “ that  while  the  dilator  was  paffed  betwixt  the  male  and 
female  conductors,  it  was  neceffary  to  hold  them  perfectly  fteady  and  firm  !”  What 
does  this  mean  ? why,  that  the  dilator  was  forced  in  betwixt  the  conductors  or 
grooved  probes  with  fuch  violence,  that  if  they  were  not  held  perfectly  firm,  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  carried  forward  along  with  the  dilator,  and  driven  through 
the  very  fundus  of  the  bladder.  “ A furgeon,  little  fkilled  in  the  operation  of  li- 
thotomy, called  together  fome  of  his  friends,  furgeons,  and  phyficians,  and  among 
others  Saviard  (who  relates  the  fad),  to  witnefs  an  operation.  Although  (fays 
Saviard)  it  is  not  only  neceffary  to  keep  the  conductors  fteady,  but  in  fome 
degree  to  retraCt  them  while  the  dilator  is  pufhed  onwards,  this  unfortunate  fur- 
geon pufhed  on  his  dilator  into  the  bladder,  regardlefs  of  what  might  happen  ; 
allowed  the  conductors  to  be  pufhed  along  with  the  dilator,  and  they  pierced  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder.  The  furgeon  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  the  ftone  before 
it  efcaped  through  the  rent  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  But  while  he  was 
extracting  the  ftone  a piece  of  flefh  protruded,  which  he,  (letting  go  the  ftone, 
reduced  with  his  finger,  and  would  again  have  introduced  his  forceps,  but  that 
Saviard,  confcious  of  what  had  happened,  prevailed  with  him  to  refrain.  The 
little  girl  on  whom  this  operation  was  attempted,  being  put  to  bed,  died  in  great 
agonies  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

“ Upon  opening  the  body,  the  conductors  were  found  to  have  pierced  the  blad- 
der at  its  fundus,  the  opening  being  fuch  as  might  permit  a hen’s  egg  to  pafs 
through  it.  In  trying  a fecond  time  to  extraCt  the  ftone,  the  forceps,  ftone  and  all, 
had  been  driven  through  the  rent,  and  the  foft  ftone  giving  way  under  the  prefiure 
of  the  forceps,  was  found  crumbled  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  fpongy 
piece  of  flefth  which  they  had  feen  protruding  through  the  wound,  was  a part  of  the 
ilium.”  This  explains  but  too  v/ell  the  ufe  of  thofe  little  chains  and  crofs  pins 
which  are  drawn  at  the  conductors  of  Parceus,  for  the  crofs  pins  were  paffed 

through  the  holes  to  prevent  the  conductors  being  pufhed  too  deep.  The  con- 
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dudtors  of  Joannes  de  Romanis  Marianus/and  others,  were  guarded  by  crofs  handles, 
like  that  of  a Roman  fword. 

One  circumftance  more  gives  us  a terrible  convidlion  of  the  cruelties  of  this 
operation,  it  is  the  ufe  of  the  canula:  in  truth  the  wound  of  the  Marian  opera- 
tion never  healed,  it  continued,  in  four  out  of  five  cafes,  fiftulous  for  life  ; and 
the  immediate  difcharge  from  the  bruifed  and  lacerated  parts,  required  to  be 
conveyed  away  as  from  the  cavity  of  an  abfcefs,  by  a tube.  In  the  old  method  of 
amputating  limbs  the  furgeon  allowed  the  arteries  to  bleed,  oftenfibly  to  prevent 
plethora,  but  really  becaufe  he  could  not  flop  them.  In  the  old  way  of  lithotomy 
they  introduced  the  canula  into  the  wound,  oftenfibly  to  prevent  healing,  but  really 
becaufe  they  could  not  heal  the  wound.  They  were  exceedingly  at  a lofs  for  re- 
fpedtable  reafons  in  favour  of  the  canula  ; Collot  affedts  to  quarrel  with  Frere  Jaques 
for  healing  the  wound  too  early  : “ This  man,”  fays  Collot,  “ were  he  but  learned 
in  anatomy,  and  fufficiently  honeft,  would  acknowledge  the  danger  of  healing  up 
the  wound  too  early  : wounds  of  the  flelhy  and  mufcular  parts  may  indeed  be  clofed, 
becaufe  they  heal  from  the  bottom,  but  not  fo  in  wounds  of  the  bladder,  where  you 
unavoidably  leave  a cavity  behind.  The  wound  (fays  Collot)  muft  then  be  kept 
open  with  the  canula  : Firft,  for  fear  of  fuppreflion  of  urine  in  confequence  of  a 
precipitate  cure  ; fuppreflion  of  urine  being  a natural  confequence  of  what  the 
cervix  fuflfers  during  operation  (qui  fe  fait  au  fphindter  par  le  travail  de  l’operation): 
Secondly,  it  is  neceflary,  inftead  of  immediately  healing  up  the  wound,  to  allow 
a due  time  for  the  fuppuration  of  the  wounded  parts,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
bladder  after  the  long  preffure  of  the  ftone  : Thirdly,  the  patient  would  be  in  a 
very  critical  condition  indeed,  were  there  no  outlet  preferved  for  the  efcape  of  what- 
ever fragments  and  particles  are  broken  off  the  ftone  by  the  forceps  : Fourthly,  it 
is  neceflary  continually  to  cleanfe  and  purify  the  bladder  from  the  feculences  and 
difcharges,  which  are  colledted  in  greater  or  leffer  quantity,  according  to  the  period 
during  which  the  patient  may  have  laboured  under  the  ftone  ; and  it  is  occafionally 
neceflary  to  clear  the  bladder  of  fungous  and  other  tumors,  which  often  torture 
the  patient  till  he  dies.”  That  the  patient  often  died,  and  that  his  bladder,  when 
he  furvived,  was  flowly  purified,  I fincerely  believe  ; but  in  truth  they  were  often 
altogether  unable  to  extradt  the  ftone  through  the  narrow  wound  made  in  operating 
with  the  apparatus  major  ; the  canula  was  left  in  the  wound  as  a channel  for  the 
urine  to  pafs  off  by  ; and  the  canula  by  preventing  any  fulnefs  of  the  bladder,  or  any 
adtion  which  might  make  itcomprefs  the  ftone,  did  in  fome  degree  afluage  the  pain. 
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Le  Dran,  fpeaks  like  Collot,  in  very  familiar  terms,  not  only  of  leaving  the 
canula  in  the  bladder,  but  even  of  leaving  the  flone.  “ If  in  order,’’  fays  Le 
Dran,  “ not  to  fatigue  a diftempered  bladder,  it  be  judged  proper  to  leave  the 
flone  there,  as  I have  feen  done  by  a great  man  of  our  age,  who,  in  this  cafe, 
waited  till  the  bladder  was  relaxed  by  the  fuppuration,  to  make  the  extraction,  the 
paffage  remains  always  open  and  eafy  to  introduce  a forceps.”  This  is  the  Opera- 
tion en  deux  temps  ; i.  e.  leaving  an  interval  betwixt  the  incifions  and  the  extraction 
of  the  flone,  which  has  been  boafted  of,  like  many  other  antiquated  conceits,  as  an 
important  innovation. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Collot,  men  began  to  revolt  from  the  ufe  of  the  dilator,  and 
fuch  were  the  cruelties  of  the  whole  apparatus,  that  the  moment  Frere  Jaques  ap- 
peared, (who,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  was  the  firft  who  taught  us  thofe  bold 
•and  maflerly  incifions  which  the  operation  requires,)  all  men  turned  to  him,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Raw,  Cheffelden,  and  all  the  great  furgeons  and  lithotomifts 
of  that  age.  Yet  it  mufl  be  confeffed  that  there  remained,  for  many  years,  a leaven 
of  the  old  fchool ; the  ftaunch  old  defenders  of  the  apparatus  major  died  out,  but 
they  left  behind  them  a fort  of  neutral  corps,  who  had,  in  their  younger  days,  been 
taught  this  operation  of  the  apparatus  major,  but  had  not  yet  performed  it  profeffedly, 
nor  found  their  own  reputations  conneCled  with  the  fate  of  it.  They  feemed  inclined 
even  to  deceive  themfelves,  by  retaining  the  forms  of  the  old  operation  while  they 
effentially  performed  the  new.  They  began,  indeed,  their  operation,  as  in  the  old 
way,  by  cutting  low  in  the  perinasum,  and  opening  only  the  bulb  and  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  ; but  they  finifhed  by  running  the  knife  forward  and  cutting 
the  proftate  gland.  This  laft  motion  of  the  knife,  by  which  they  flit  up  the  pro- 
ftate, they  thought  fit  to  defcribe  as  fingularly  myfterious,  and  they  called  it  the 
Coup-de-Maitre,  or  cunning  ftroke ! Such  was  the  paltry  device  by  which  they  re- 
conciled their  old  faith  with  their  new  pradice ; they  flipped  in  the  knife,  un- 
obferved  by  the  fpeCtators,  and  cut  more  than  they  chofe  to  confefs  ; they  fatisfied 
their  confcience,  by  performing  fomething  like  the  right  operation,  and  faved  their 
reputation  by  appearing  to  perform  the  wrong  one  j they  affeCled  that  myfterious 
dexterity  which  profefled  lithotomifts  have  found  fo  profitable  in  all  ages. 

Among  the  moll  confpicuous  of  this  neutral  corps  was  the  famous  Le  Cat,  a litho- 
tomift  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  whofe  writings  develope  all  the  principles  of  thofe 
who  profefled  the  apparatus  major.  He  was  a man  of  as  fingular  defeCts  and  ex-, 
cellencies,  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  individual : he  had  as  a polemical  writer 
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rapid  conceptions,  addrefs  in  argument,  and  a neat  and  eloquent  ftyle;  talents  for 
mechanical  inventions  he  certainly  poffefled,  and  he  had  an  unbounded  paffion  for 
curious  inflruments  and  complicated  operations.  But  thefe  excellencies  were  coun- 
terpoifed  by  defers  of  a mod  dangerous  tendency : he  was  ambitious  of  being  re- 
garded as  an  original  inventor,  and  would  not  condefcend  to  perform  an  operation 
which  was  not  peculiarly  his  own  : his  notions  on  the  mod  important  points  in 
furgical  pathology  were  very  perplexed,  and  his  correct  knowledge  of  anatomy  he 
perverted  to  the  mod  abfurd  purpofes  : he  was  altogether  defedive  in  fenfe, 
deadinefs,  and  found  judgment  : he  perfided  in  operating,  during  all  his- life,  with* 
knives  of  the  mod  uncouth  forms  and  an  apparatus  extremely  complicated,  and 
which  he  was  changing  from  day  to  day  : he  wTas  fo  infatuated,  that  when  his 
friend  and  kind  mader,  Morand,  after  returning  from  England,  put  the  fimple  knife 
of  Chedelden  into  his  hand,  and  taught  him  to  ufe  it,  he  faid  it  wuis  naught,  and 
returned  to  his  own  crooked  armoury : he  perfided  in  proving,  very  eloquently, 
that  dilatation  was  the  mod  commendable  way  of  operating,  after  the  convidion  had 
come  home  to'his  own  mind,  that  incifion  alone  was  fafe!  after  it  had  become  in- 
deed his  pradice  ! for  he  actually  divided  the  prodate,  and  that  movement  of  the 
lithotome  or  knife,  which  others  called  the  Coup-de-Maitre,  he  named  le  debridement 
du  Col  de  la  VeJ/ie,  the  unbridling  of  the  fphinder. 

Thus  it  was  the  fate  of  a man  of  talents  to  write  volume  after  volume,  without 
making  one  convert,  and  to  cut  hundreds,  by  an  apparatus  fo  ingenioufly  complex, 
that  he  never  prevailed,  during  all  his  life,  on  one  lithotomid,  pupil,  furgeon,  or 
even  quack,  to  adopt  his  operation. 

To  explain  the  complicated  operation  of  Le  Cat,  belongs  (if  indeed  fo  extrava- 
gant an  operation  can  excite  any  intered)  to  another  fubjed.  His  dodrines,  more- 
intereding,  may  be  told  in  a few  words  : they  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  other  great  lithotornids  of  his  time,  and  efpecially  to  the  opinions 
and  pradices  of  the  celebrated  Le  Dran.  The  myderious  dodrine  of  the  dangers 
arifing  from  wounds  of  membranous  parts,  is  his  chief  and  favourite  theme,  and 
it  is  mortifying  to  obferve  how  little  good  faith  is  to  be  looked  for,  when  a favourite 
dodrine  is  to  be  maintained,  how  trivial  an  argument,  how  flight  an  authority,  how 
imperfed  an  analogy,  will  fatisfy  the  dogmatifl  who  would  rather  edablifli  his  own  fa- 
vourite theory  than  difeover  truth.  Little  acquainted  with  general  pathology,  the 
theorids  of  the  lad  age  confounded  the  dilatation  of  parts  with  their  growth,  and  main- 
tained, that  parts  may  be  dilated  without  violence,  becaufe  they  grow  by  nature.  The 
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fird  leading  analogy  they  fell  upon,  was  that  of  the  womb,  which  is  in  the  pregnant 
Rate  dilated  (as  thefe  theorids  fay)  to  an  enormous  fize. — No ! it  is  not  dilated,  it  grows, 
there  is  a real  increafe  of  matter  both  in  the  contents  of  the  veffels  and  in  the 
folid  fubdance  of  the  womb,  which  increafe  of  matter  is,  after  delivery,  very  flowly 
evacuated  or  abforbed  : Le  Cat  might  as  well  have  adduced  the  growth  of  the 
foetus  from  an  invifible  fpeck  to  a lufty  child,  as  an  inftance  of  dilatation  ! Yet 
from  fuch  infufficient  proofs  did  the  defenders  of  the  old  ‘operation  deduce  this 
conclufion,  that  nature  had  fet  no  limits  to  the  dilatation  of  membranous  parts,  as 
the  bladder  of  urine,  the  hollow  vifcera,  and  the  uterus  *. 

“ The  dilatability  of  the  hollow  organs,”  fays  Le  Cat,  “ is  mod  confpicuous  in 
their  orifices,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  orifices  of  the  bladder  and  womb.”  Le  Cat 
and  other  fupporters  of  the  fyftem  of  dilatation  reafoned,  as  if  there  exifted  a real 
analogy  betwixt  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  defigned  by  nature  for  the  mod  perfect 
dilatation,  (viz.  that  neceffary  for  the  delivery  of  the  child)  and  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder  plainly  intended  by  nature,  for  the  mod  perfect  and  clofe  contraction,  fuch 
as  is  necedary  for  retaining  the  urine  ! indeed  the  clofenefs  of  this  orifice  is  fuch  as 
to  redrain  the  urine,  although  continually  preffed  by  a flight  aCtion  of  the  bladder, 
by  the  preffure  of  refpiration,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  vifcera ; and 
this  orifice  which  is  permanently  in  a date  of  the  clofed  contraction,  never, 
even  during  the  momentary  efflux  of  the  urine,  differs  any  but  the  dighted  dilatation. 
Such  analogies,  fo  abfurd  and  inconclufive,  mud  furprife  any  man  of  found  fenfe 
and  judgment,  but  what  mud  be  his  reflections  when  he  firfl  perceives  that  a theory 
fo  extravagant  as  this  is  defigned  as  a vindication  of  the  mod  cruel  and  unnatural 
practice  ? when  he  finds  thofe  theorids  prefuming  to  put  their  horrible  operation  of 
tearing  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  on  a parallel  with  the  natural  dilatation  of  the  womb. 
The  extravagance  of  fuch  reafcning  never  dartled  thofe  theorids,  nor  did  the  cruelty 
of  the  propofed  innovation  alarm  them ; they  meant,  bona  fide,  to  dilate  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  fo  as  to  permit  the  done  to  pafs,  in  women,  without  any  previous 

* Principe s de  la  theorie  de  la  Taille,  necejfaires  au  parallele  des  deux  mcthodes  propofees. 

Proposition  I. 

Les  parties  membrano-nerveufes,  peu  mufculeufes,  telles  que  la  matrice,  la  veflie,  &c.  fupportent  les  plus 
grandes  dilatations  menagees  fans  accideus.  J’appelle  dilatation  menagee  celle  qu’on  fait  peu  a peu,  par  degre*, 
en  etendant  les  fibres,  fans  les  rompre. 

Les  preuves  de  cette  proportion  font  fans  nombrc.  La  groffeffe  eft  une  demonftration  journaliere  de  la 
dilatabilite  de  l’uterus.  La  veflie  ne  le  cede  point  a l’uterus  par  cette  propriete. 
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incifion,  and  in  men,  with  only  the  outward  incifion  of  the  fkin  and  mufcles. 
They  did  not  fcruple  to  lay  down  this  rule  in  the  mod  decifive  terms,  but  plainly 
and  openly  avowed  it  as  their  belief,  that  “ the  bladder , like  the  womb , was  capable 
of  this  fort  of  childbirth  The  errors  of  Le  Cat,  an  able  but  ignorant  man, 
may  be  excufed  ; far  from  being  capable  of  eftabiifhing  analogies  or  reafoning 
on  pathology  or  the  theory  of  furgery,  he  feerns  fo  ill  inftrufted  in  logic  that  his 
proof  of  thofe  two  parts  being  equally  capable  of  dilatation  becaufe  they  are  both 
orifices,  mull  remind  us  of  the  parallel  attempted  by  Fluellin,  betwixt  Macedon 
and  Wales  : “ If  you  look  now  in  the  map  of  the  ’orld,  I warrant  you  fhall  find,  in 
the  comparifons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  fituations,  look  you,  is 
both  alike  ; there  is  a river  in  Macedon,  and  alfo  moreover,  a river  at  Monmouth  : 
it  is  called  Wye,  at  Monmouth ; but  it  is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is  the  name  of  the 
other  river,  but  it  is  all  one , they  are  as  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter,  as  he  was  a man  of  learning  as.  well  as  genius,  was 
lefs  pardonable,  when  he  inferred  the  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  during  labour, 
from  the  dilatation  of  the  womb  in  labour ; for,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  di- 
latation of  the  womb,  and  that  of  the  circle  of  the  pelvis  were  equally  natural, 
he  Ihould  have  to  proved  that  they  were  both  orifices,  and  both  equally  narrow 
at  the  commencement  of  labour. 

That  their  theory  might  feem  lefs  prepofterous,  and  their  pra&ice  not  unnatural, 
they  undertook  to  prove,  that  they  were,  in  fad,  but  repeating  a very  ufual  operation 
of  nature,  fince  women  often  pafs  ftones  of  very  great  fize,  without  any  help  ; and 
that  great  lithotomifts  have,  upon  the  authority  of  this  fad,  operated  on  women, 
by  the  apparatus  major,  (i.  e.  by  mere  dilatation,  by  thrufting  the  diiator  through 
their  fhort  urethra  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,)  without  ufing  the  knife  f* 

From  thefe  mifconceived  analogies  of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  womb,  and  the 


• “ * Proposition  .II. 

“ La  dilatabilite  des  organes  rnembrano-nerveux  qui  ont  la  forme  d’une  bourfe,  eft  plus  confiderable  a Ieur 
orifice  qu’en  aucun  autre  point  de  leur  furface. 

“ Cette  propofition  eft  prouvee  pfar  les  faits  dans  les  deux  organes  qui  viennent  de  nous  fervir  d’  exemples. 
L’orifice  de  l’uterus  naturelleirtent  tres  etroit,  fe  dilate  dans  Paccouchement  jufqu’  a laifter  pafler  un  enfant. 
Les  obfervations  nous  aprennent  que  laveffie  eft  aufli  capable  d’une  efpece  d’accouchement.” 

+ “ L’  urethre  des  femmes  fe  dilate  extraordinairement,”  dit  la  Vauguion,  dans  fon  Traite-des  Operations, 
p.  1 1 8. ; “ ainfi  il  arrive  rarement  qu’on  foit  oblige  de  leur  faire  operation.” 

Nuk,  dans  fon  Traite  des  Operations,  p.  138,  s’exprime  de  meme.  Dionis,  p.  237.,  eft  suffi  pour  la  taille 
des  femmes  par  dilatation,  qu’il  appelle  le  petit  appareil,  et  il  allure  que  leur  urethre  eft  dilatable  audela  de  ce 
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imaginary  refemblance  of  the  organs  in  both  fexes,  this  cruel  do&rine  was  in- 
ferred ; that  the  cervix  veficae  fhould  be  dilated  in  true  conformity  with  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  * in  like  cafes.  “ That  nature  mud  be  corre&ly  imitated,  which 
to  facilitate  the  paflage  of  the  child  dilates  the  womb  llowly ; and,  by  intervals 
correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  pains  of  labour ; fuch,  of  courfe,  ftiould  be  our 
method  of  dilating  the  urethra  llowly  and  gently.” 

Le  Cat  having  tranfcribed  this  extravagant  notion  from  Le  Dran,  exclaims  in 
raptures,  f “ Is  not  this  admirable  furgery  ! I do  confefs  that  I no  fooner  read 
the  fentence  than  I fent  the  difcourfe  to  M.  le  Blanc,  enchanted  to  find  my  fenti- 
ments  correfponding  fo  exprefsly  with  thofe  of  that  celebrated  furgeon.” 

But  when  thefe  theorifts  had  arrived  at  the  end  almoft  of  their  career,  an  ob- 
ftacle,  of  no  little  importance,  prefented  itfelf  to  their  imagination;  viz.  the  dif- 
ference in  the  organs  of  the  two  fexes.  “ Nature,  we  mult  avow  it,”  fays  Le  Cat, 
“ has  fet  bounds  to  this  dilatation  in  man,  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  proftate  gland, 
with  which  nature  has  encircled  and  fortified  the  entrance  of  the  bladder.  Yet 
even  this  gland,  and  its  follicules  and  finufes,  are  fufceptible  of  dilatation  in  fome 
degree  ; and  the  lithotomift,  when  he  ventures  to  undo  this  obltacle,  by  a fmali 
incifion  in  the  proftate,  makes  way  for  a free  dilatation  of  the  bladder  itfelf 
Thus  their  proud  theory  of  dilatation  ends  plainly  in  incifion,  and  the  dividing 
of  the  proftate  gland,  which  others  named,  “ Coup  de  Maitre,”  is  named  by 
Le  Cat  and  Le  Dran,  “ Debridement  du  Col  de  la  Velfie  thus  did  they  deceive 
themfelves  and  impofe  on  others  by  a change  of  names. 


qu’on  peut  croire.  M.  de  la  Faye,  dont  le  Commentaire  fur  ce  livre  eft  imprime  en  1740,  eft  du  meme  fenti- 
ment,  et  ne  decrit  pas  ime  autre  methode. 

“ Les  femmes  pierreufes,”  die  le  celebre  Heifter,  “ font  ordinairement  plus  heureufes  que  les  homines,  en  ce 
qu’  el  les  peuvent  fouvent  etre  delivries  de  la  pierre,  fans  etre  expofees  a une  Incifion  dangereufe,  et  qu’une 
fimple  dilatation  de  Pur6thre,  ou  du  col  dc  la  veffie.”  &c. 

* “On  peut  fe  difpenferde  faire  aucune  incifion,  et  il  faut  imiter,  autant  qu’il  eft  poffible,  la  nature,  qui,  pour 
faire  pafler  un  enfant  par  le  col  de  la  inatrice,  Pecarte  peu  a peu,  et  a diverfes  reprifes,  a l’aide  des  douleurs  que 
la  femme  reflent.  II  faut  done  faire  pretcr  de  meme  urethre  et  le  cou  de  la  veffie  peu  a peu , et  fans  trop  les  forcer'1 

t “ Voil'a  ce  qui  s’appclle  de  la  bonne  chirurgie.  J’avoue  que  je  n’avois  point  lu  cet  endroit,  quandj’ai  envoyc 
cette  diftertation  a M.  le  Blanc,  et  que  j’ai  etc  enchante  de  me  rcncontrer  fi  jufte,  comme  on  la  verra  a Particle 
de  la  theorie,  avec  un  praticien  aufli  confommc  que  M.  le  Dran.5' 

t “ La  nature  paroit  avoir  voulu  mettre  des  bornes  a cette  dilatation  dans  Porifice  de  la  veftle,  par  la  proftate, 
corps  glanduleux  et  ferme,  dont  elle  a muni  la  partie  antirieurc  de  cet  orifice.  Neanmoins  la  gouttiere  des 
lobes  de  cette  glande,  les  follicules  memes  de  ces  lobes,  font  fufceptibles  de  beaucoup  de  dilatation,  mats  le  litho  - 
tomife  qui  a encore  l’ intention  d'incifer  I’une  de  ces  barrieres,  ouvre  par-la  unc  voye  Hire  a la  plus  ample  dilata- 
tion.” 
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There  wanted  but  one  argument  more  to  complete  the  proofs  of  Le  Cat’s  doc- 
trine ; viz.  that  he  fhould  be  able,  after  fo  many  bad  arguments,  to  adduce  fome 
unlucky  operations  done  with  the  knife  ; this  was  perfectly  eafy,  he  had  but  to 
make  the  experiments  himfelf,  and  with  his  own  knives,  and  even  this  he  con- 
defcended  to  do  in  compliment  to  his  favourite  theory.  It  will  be  recollefled  that 
his  kind  mailer,  Morand,  had,  upon  his  return  from  England,  put  the  knife  of 
Chelfelden  into  his  hand,  but  Le  Cat  refufed  his  inftrudlions  ; he  did  indeed,  perform 
the  operation  of  Chelfelden,  (not  with  Chelfelden’s  knife  but  his  own,)  unwil- 
lingly, and  aukwardly,  no  doubt,  on  nine  patients,  in  the  Hotel-dieu  ; of  thefe 
nine  patients  fix  died,  and  this  infatuated  man  ventured  to  produce  publicly,  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  his  own  mal-adroit  operations,  as  a proof  of  the  danger  of  wounding 
the  neck  of  the  bladder ! there  was  no  contending  with  one  who  could  bring  fuch 
damning  proofs 

Le  Cat,  by  all  his  reafonings  and  experiments,  imagined  that  he  had  ellablilhed 
the  following  conclufions  : that  wounds  of  membranous  parts  were  mortal,  and 
that  dilatation  of  membranous  parts,  as  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  womb,  is  fafe 
if  flowly  performed  : That  fince  dilatation  is  lefs  dangerous  than  incifion,  that 
which  is  lefs  dangerous  fhould  predominate,  we  Ihould  make  our  way  therefore 
into  the  bladder  more  by  dilatation  than  incifion  : That,  in  Ihort,  lithotomy  fhould 
confill  of  incifion  and  dilatation  combined ; little  incifion,  much  dilatation,  and 
no  laceration.  Such  are  the  definitions  and  principles  of  his  own  peculiar  operation, 
which,  if  not  dire&ly  announced  in  any  one  pafiage,  may,  at  leaft,  be  collected 
from  his  illuftrations  and  reafonings. 

But  my  reader  cannot  be  without  fome  defire  to  know  what  the  words  were  of 
this  boafted  aphorifm,  by  which  thofe  innovators  maintained  their  theory  of  wounds 
in  membranous  parts  being  mortal.  Hippocrates  fays,  in  his  18  Aphor.  fedt.  6. 
“ Vesica  decissa,  aut  Cerebro  aut  Corde  est  lethale.” — What  is  this  ? 
Is  it  authority  for  avoiding  or  preferring  any  thing  particular  in  lithotomy  ? by  no 
means  ; it  is  merely  a general  prognoftic  concerning  the  danger  of  wounds  of  the 
vifcera ; and  whoever  had  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,. 

* “ L’incifion  interieure  coupoit  le  dedans  de  la  proftate,  le  col  de  la  veffie,  et  environ  un  grand  pouce,  ou  un 
pouce  et  demi  de  fon  corps.  Elle  n’intereffoit,  ni  le  re&um,  nl  aucune  autre  partie  refpe&able.  Confirme  pas 
ces  effais,  je  me  refolus  d’ajouter  ce  nouveau  degre  de  perfedtion  a notre  mcthode. 

“ Le  7 Mai  1735,  je  taillai  avec  ces  inftrumens  quatre  fujets  en  huit  minutes  ; le  premier  Juin,  cinqautres 
avec  la  meme  aifance  ; de  ces  neuf  fujets,  quatre  font  morts  dans  la  huitaine,  deux  apres  la  quarantaine.” 
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or  remembered  the  promife  he  exa&ed  of  his  pupils,  never  to  cut  for  the  ftone,  might 
have  predicted  that  thofe  whofearched  into  the  works  of  Hippocrates  for  authority  on 
fuch  a fubjedt,  would  be  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  fome  vague  and  general 
text.  This  is  the  foie  authority  that  Le  Cat  has  ventured  to  quote  : after  fome 
abortive  attempts  to  reconcile  the  practice  of  Celfus,  who  dire&s  deep  incifions, 
with  the  fuppofed  precept  of  Hippocrates  about  membranous  wounds,  he  concludes 
his  reafoning  with  an  argument  unanfwerable  in  his  days,  and  requiring  no  anfwer 
in  ours.  “ Toute  l’antiquite  a fuivie  ces  grands  hommes.” — ■“  All  antiquity,” 
fays  Le  Cat,  “ has  followed  thefe  celebrated  men,”  and  he  intended  no  doubt, 
that  all  pofterity  fhould  follow  in  the  fame  path. 

Thefe  are  not  unimportant  debates  ; every  theory  in  furgery  involves  (as  this 
certainly  involved)  the  lives  of  thoufands  ; and  the  manners,  the  learning,  and  the 
Operations  of  the  profeffion,  in  that  age,  may  afford  ufeful  leffons  to  modern  times. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  APPARATUS  MAJOR. 


Let  us,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  miftakes  of  our  predeceffors,  put  this  operation 
alfo  to  the  teft  of  anatomy. 

Firft,  as  it  was  the  defign  of  thefe  learned  lithotomifts  not  to  cut,  but  dilate  the 
bladder,  their  incifion  did  not  pafs  the  anus  or  tuber  ifchii ; did  not  extend  to  the 
hip  ; did  not  lay  open  that  great  hollow  by  the  fide  of  the  redlum,  in  which  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  felt  by  the  finger,  and  through  which  alone,  the  ftone  can 
pafs  eafily  : their  incifion  hardly  reached  the  anus,  it  hardly  extended  indeed  beyond 
that  point  where  ours  begins  : they  cut  only  the  perineum  where  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  lies:  they  did  not  penetrate  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  they  flit  up  merely 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  from  (a)  to  (b),  fig.  j.:  their  incifion  feldom  extended 
to  (c) ; the  danger  of  wounding  membranous  parts  was  the  main  theory  of 
their  operation,  wherefore  they  referved  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  along 
with  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  to  be  torn,  by  the  force  of  dilators  *. 

* In  the  grand  apparatus  the  urethra  is  cut  by  the  lithotome  at  its  bending,  and  the  incifion  ends  almojl  an  inch 
and  a half  on  this  ftde  the  projlate.  What  compofes  the  reft  of  the  ftone’s  paflage  is  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
which  is  aponeurotic.  L.e  Dran. 

“ Ce  qui  me  fait  croire  que  la  plus  grande  difficult^  qu’ont  ks  plus  habiles  lithotomiftes  a tirer  la  pierre,  vient 
moms  fouvent  de  la  part  du  col  de  la  vejie,  que  de  la  part  de  Vurethre , parce  que  ne  coupant  l’urethre,  comme  ils 
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That  the  membranous  part,  the  narrowed:  and  mod  delicate  part  of  the  urethra, 
fhould  be  dilated  without  being  torn  ! dilated,  fo  as  to  allow  the  done  and  the  great 
forceps  to  pafs  along  the  canal,  is  a thing  fo  incredible  that  there  cannot  remain 
the  fmalled  doubt  that  by  thofe  who  operated  with  the  apparatus  major,  it  was 
lacerated  to  very  rags  and  tatters!  And  after  it  was  fo  laceratd,  the  fame  dilators 
were  advanced  deeper  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  new  lacerations  begun. 

Now,  it  is  neither  the  needlefsly  flitting  up  of  fo  great  a length  of  the  urinary 
canal,  nor  the  extenfive  wound  of  the  bulb,  nor  the  profufe  haemorrhage  from  its 
cavernous  body,  that  we  have  to  remark  ; but  this  was  particularly  lamentable,  that 
the  urethra  being  torn  to  rags  in  this  way  of  operating,  never  could  regain  its  form, 
but  waded  in  fuppuration,  fo  that  the  patient  had  an  incurable  fidula,  with  im- 
potency,  the  urine  and  femen  iffuing  by  the  perinseum. 

Secondly,  the  new  lacerations  here  mentioned  above,  are  thofe  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  prodate  gland  ; and  to  conceive  truly  of  the  effe&s  of  this  fecond  di- 
laceration, we  mud  refled;  on  the  date  of  the  parts.  The  urethra  is  truly  reprefented 
in  fig.  2.  lacerated  at  (a),  torn  even  to  the  apex  of  the  prodate  gland  ; Le  Dran,  him- 
felf  the  fupporterof  the  apparatus  rnajor,’confefles,on  various  occafions,  that  this  mem- 
branous part  is  incapable  of  dilatation,  that  it  tears  when  forced  by  the  conductors ; 
that  it  is  rent  on  that  fide  which  lies  againd  the  reCtum  *.  Imagine  then  this 
delicate  part  of  the  urethra,  rent  as  reprefented  at  (a)  : the  male  and  female  con- 
ductors (b  and  c)  pafied  through  the  ring  or  driCture  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder: 
imagine  the  handles  of  thofe  conductors  farther  diverged  from  (b  c)  to  (d  e)  : 
imagine  the  dilator,  the  gorget,  or  the  forceps,  wedged  in  betwixt  them  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  completing  the  dilatation,  and  you  will  be  able  to  predict  what  mud 
happen.  It  is  impoffible  to  ufe  much  force  in  one  direction,  without  its  operating 
(efpecially  among  foft  and  moveable  parts)  in  all  directions  ! it  is  impoffible  to  dilate, 
or  attempt  to  dilate  the  gland,  without  pulhing  it  back ! and  when  the  gland  is  thus 
forced  back  into  the  pelvis,  while  the  urethra,  already  lacerated  and  incapable  of 


font,  qu’  au  devant  des  os  pubis  ; et  le  col  de  la  veffie  etant  place  au  derriere  de  ces  os,  il  reft  dy ordinaire  fous 
P angle  qu ’ i/s  forwent  par  leur  union , un  pouce  ou  environ  du  canal  de  Vurethre  qui  n'a  point  ete  coupe  d traverfer.  Or  ce 
canal  etant  plus  etroit  que  le  col  de  la  veffie ; il  y a done  bien  plus  d’apparence  que  la  difficulte  qu’  ont  tous  les 
lithotomiftes  a tirer  la  pierre,  vient  moins  de  la  part  du  col  de  la  veffie  que  de  celle  de  l’urethre.”  Mery, 
page  68. 

* Whichever  of  thefe  methods  is  chofen  to  make  the  dilatation,  it  cannot  be  accompliffied  without  opening 
.the  whole  canal  along  the  fide  of  the  redum.  Le  Dran. 
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refiftance,  is  retained  by  its  connexion  with  the  pubis,  what  can  fave  it  from 
being  entirely  feparated  from  the  bladder  ? The  diverging  of  the  conductors,  the  dri- 
ving in  of  the  gorget,  the  ftrokes  of  the  dilator,  the  ftretching  of  the  chops  of  the 
forceps,  all  tend  to  feparate  the  bladder  from  the  urethra ; even  the  boring  the 
finger  into  the  firm  ring  of  the  proftate,  might  occafion  this  feparation  : in  a long 
and  violent  operation  with  the  apparatus  major,  it  is  merely  impofiible  that  this 
part  of  the  urethra  fhould  efcape. 

Thirdly,  this  terrible  confequence  of  the  fecond  laceration  is  demonftrated  by 
the  third  drawing  or  fcheme,  which  reprefents  truly  the  condition  of  the  parts. 
The  bladder  is  reprefented.  as  open,  and  the  ftone  (a)  is  feen  in  it,  lying  near  the 
neck.  The  bulb  (b)  is  flit  up  by  the  incifion  of  the  knife  ; the  incifion  is  con- 
tinued in  the  laceration  (c),  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  ; the  laceration  (d)  of  the  proftate,  the  part  next  in  fucceflion, 
is  reprefented,  as  it  always  muft  have  been,  very  irregular  ; and  the  almoft  total 
feparation  of  the  urethra  from  the  bladder  is  reprefented  at  (e),  where  only  a few 
threads  and  fibres  of  the  cellular  fubftance  are  feen  remaining  entire.  Nor  is  this 
hypothetical  merely,  the  faCt  is  proved  by  every  kind  of  evidence.  In  all  the 
experiments  of  Le  Dran,  who  difleCted  bodies  to  difcover  the  confequences  of 
each  method  of  operating,  the  proftate  gland  was  found  (when  he  dilated  with  the 
apparatus  major)  to  be  fevered  from  the  urethra,  by  the  labouring  with  the  dilating 
inftruments : All  the  reports  of  Mery,  Le  Cat,  Saviard,  and  others,  who  difleCted 
thofe  who  had  died  after  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  major,  confirm  the  faCL 
The  proftate  gland  was  as  fairly  feparated  from  the  urethra,  by  the  violence  of  this 
rude  dilatation,  as  when  the  urethra  was  cut  acrofs  by  Frere  Jaques,  and  others, 
who  operated  by  the  gripe  without  a ftaff : nor  is  there  one  writer  in  favour  of  the 
apparatus  major,  fo  difhoneft  as  to. deny  that  incurable  fiftulas  were  the  frequent 
confequence  of  it  ; even  Le  Dran  confefles  it  in  thefe  terms : “ It  is  likewife  true 
that  fome  patients  have  remained  fiftulous ; but  this  never  happens  but  in  two  or 
three  cafes,  as  when  there  has  been  a very  great  dilaceration ; when  to  extract  large 
pieces  of  a broken  ftone,  or  to  make  a diftempered  bladder  fuppurate,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  a cannula 'long  in  the  bladder  j or  in  fine,  when  the 
patients  have  been  much  wafted  during  the  co  irfe  of  their  cure.” 

Fourthly,  If  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  bladder,  by  the  dilating  inftru- 
ments of  the  apparatus  major,  there  was  ftill  greater  difficulty  in  extrading  the  ftone. 
The  eafy  extraction  of  the  ftone  depends  not  on  the  free  incifion  of  the  proftate 
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bladder,  or  other  internal  parts,  but  on  the  proper  diffe&ion  of  the  external  parts, 
for  which  there  is  one  great  and  invariable  rule. — “ To  cut  fairly  acrofs  the  tranf- 
verfalis  or  triangular  mufcle  which  bars  the  perinseum,”  a fhort  incifion,  fuch  as 
was  ufed  in  the  apparatus  major,  an  incifion,  I mean,  which  falls  fhort  of  the  middle 
point,  betwixt  the  anus  and  the  tuber  ifchii,  is  not  only  infufficient  as  it  is  fhort, 
but  undilatable,  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  tranfverfe  mufcle,  flill  undivided.  In  the  old 
operation,  their  outward  incifions  were  made  almoft  as  timoroufly  as  their  internal 
incifions  ; and  the  delivery  of  the  (lone,  when  actually  feized  by  the  forceps,  was  a 
third  flage  of  dilatation  more  difficult  than  even  the  introduction  of  the  dilators  ; 
for,  with  the  dilators,  the  comparatively  delicate  parts,  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder  alone,  were  forced,  but  with  the  forceps,  the  mufcles  of  the  perinaeum, 
which  can  hardly  be  made  to  yield,  were  to  be  dilated. 

This  point,  which  bears  perhaps  a more  interefting  analogy  to  our  modern 
operation  than  any  other  circumflance  of  the  old  one,  I have  thought  it  right  to 
illuftrate  by  figures  4,  and  5.,  where  both  the  place  and  the  effect  of  this  in- 
ciiion  are  clearly  exprefled.  The  incifion,  in  numb.  4.,  is  the  true  incifion  of  the 
old  lithotomifts,  and  fuch  as  but  too  many  modern  furgeons  are  apt  to  make  ; it 
hardly  paffes  the  anus,  or  paffes  it  fuperficially  in  the  fkin,  while  the  parts  within 
are  not  divided,  and  the  perinasum  continues  bridled  and  conftri&ed  by  the  tranf- 
verfalis  perinasi  (a),  fig.  5.  The  incifion  reaches  that  part  (b)  of  the  great  hollow 
oppofite  to  which  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  lies,  but  not  the  part  (c) 
of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  oppofite  to  which  lies  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
body  of  the  proflate. 

I will  take  this  fair  anatomical  fcheme,  as  my  warrant  for  affirming,  that  if  the 
apparatus  major  was,  as  Heifter  fays,  “ A bafe  and  felf-interefled  invention  !”  it 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  cruel  and  horrible  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ; the  proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  every  circumflance  already 
related. 

This  laborious,  and  fometimes  unfuccefsful  operation,  lafled  not  unfrequently  for  an 
hour,  amidfl  the  agonies  of  the  patient  and  the  ineffectual  flruggles  of  the  furgeon. 
I he  greateft  mailers  affine  us,  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  dilating,  and  the  molt 
confummate  in  this  art  of  dilating,  dilated  fiowly,  fibre  after  fibre,  till  the  finger,  or 
the  forceps,  could  be  admitted  into  the  ring  or  ftriCture  of  the  gland.  Collot,  and 
thofe  who  affeCted  to  perform  the  mofl  .perfect  operation,  regarded  the  right 
management  of  the  dilator,  as  the  chief  fecret  in  lithotomy,  and  accufed  the  igno- 
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rant  of  tearing,  only  becaufe  they  knew  not  how  to  dilate,  fibre  after  fibre. 
Le  Dran,  with  the  perfect  compofure  of  a philofopher,  calculates  the  degree  in 
which  the  dividing  of  the  points  of  laceration,  by  dilating  flowly,  lefTens  the  pain. 
“The  incifion  of  the  urethra  is,”  he  fays,  “ unqueftionably  prolonged  into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  but  every  line  of  the  canal  is  feparated  one  after  another,  and  thus 
one  very  acute  pain  is  divided , into  fo  many  leffer  pains  as  there  arc  point  r of  dilatation 
Such  fophifms  were  but  (lender  confolations  to  thofe  who  were  thus  put  to  the 
rack,  “ for  who  can  hold  a fire  in  his  hand,  by  thinking  on  the  frozen  Caucafus.” 
To  all  their  cold-blooded  apologies  for  this  cruel  dilatation,  the  plain  words 
of  Dionis  give  the  lie;  he  was  hirafelf  an  operator  with  the  apparatus  major,  yet 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  difguife  the  truth  ; “ It  muft  be  acknowledged,” 
fays  Dionis,  “ that  while  we  give  thofe  two  ftrokes  of  the  dilator  lengthways,  and 
crofsways,  we  hear  the  patient  redouble  his  cries,  and  cannot  but  be  fenlible  of 
the  pains  he  fuffers,  and  of  the  propriety  of  refraining  from  the  ufe  of  this  inftru- 
ment  as  much  as  poflible.”  * 

Morand  had  alfo  been  an  operator  with  the  great  apparatus ; but  having  been 
deputed,  by  the  French  academy,  to  go  to  England  and  learn  the  operation  of 
Chefielden,  it  became  his  intereft,  after  his  return,  to  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  his  hof- 
pital,  and  this  is  the  authentic  and  melancholy  record. 


Authentic  lijl  of  the  operations  in  the  Hofpital  of  La  Charite. 


Anno  1731,  14  cut  for  the  fone 

• 

• 

• 

. 8 died. 

1732,  11  cut  for  the  fone 

• 

• 

• 

. 4 died. 

1 733*  1 6 cut  for  the  fone 

• 

• 

« 

. 8 died. 

1734,  17  cut  for  the  fone 

• 

• 

« 

. 9 died. 

1 735>  13  cut  for  the  fone 
Total , 7 1 cut  for  the  fone 

• 

• 

• 

. 9 died. 

38  died. 

Such  was  the  iffue  of  this  operation  when  performed  in  La  Charite',  by  Maref- 
chall,  Morand,  and  others,  the  firft  matter  furgeons  of  Paris,  a city  where  the  place  of 
hofpital  furgeon  having  been  always  filled  by  the  moft  eminent  anatomitts,  operations 

* “ Et  veritablement  dans  le  terns  qu’  on  donne  les  deux  coups  du  dilatatoire,  l’un  en  large  et  l’autre  eii  long, 
on  entend  le  malade  redoubler  fes  cris  ; ce  qui  prouve  l’exces  du  mal  qu’  il  reflent  pour  lors,  e’eft  pourquoi  on 
confeille  de  s’en  fervir  le  molns  qu’  on  pourra.” 

VOL.  II. 
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have  been  performed  in  a manner  which,  till  the  time  of  our  great  anatomift 
Cheffelden,  never  had  been  excelled. 

Who  the  perfon  was  who  published  the  works  of  Collot,  I know  not ; but  he 
in  publifhing  the  hiftory  of  the  apparatus  major,  as  it  was  found  in  the  clofet  of 
old  Collot,  would  not  furely  dare  to  traduce  the  firft  furgeons  of  France,  nor  obtrude 
upon  the  world  untrue  reports  from  thofe  hofpitals  in  which  all  the  furgeons  of 
France  had  learnt  and  pra&ifed  their  profeffion.  Fie  fpeaks,  in  his  preface,  like  one 
who  had'  felt  all  the  horrors  of  this  operation,  and  called  upon  the  public  to  wit- 
nefs  the  truth  of  his  reports.  “ The  frnall  proportion  of  patients,”  fays  the  editor, 
“ who  furvive  this  operation,  will  render  it  for  ever  formidable  ! of  twenty,  cut  by 
the  apparatus  major,  not  five  are  faved ! and  thofe  who  do  furvive  pafs  a melancholy 
life,  for  fiftulas  and  incontinence  of  urine  are  the  ufual  confequences  of  the  in- 
cifion.” — “ Look  but  to  the  books  of  La  Charite',”  fays  this  anonymous  editor, 
“ and  you  will  find  almoft  all  the  patients  dying  in  a few  days:  in  the  year  1 725, 
of  twenty  cut  for  the  ftone,  five  only  furvived  ! The  farther  we  fearch  into  thefe 
regifters,  the  more  fully  fhall  we  be  perfuaded  that  there  is  no  period  which  is  not 
marked  with  the  fame  mortality,  nor  do  the  regifters  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  afford 
us  the  flighted  confolation 

How  greatly  thofe  deaths  were  aggravated  by  the  manner  of  them,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive. The  fcene  exhibited  in  a great  hofpital  was  terrible,  where  all  kinds  of  di- 
lators were  at  hand,  and  were  freely  ufed  ; where  very  often,  as  Le  Dran  confefies, 
the  operator  laboured  with  a degree  of  violence  in  which  the  fafety  of  his  patient 
was  not  the  principal  object,  “ where  vanity  fuggefted  to  the  operator,  the  defire  of 
finifhing  his  operation  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  begun.”  Sometimes  the  operator 
attempted  to  fucceed  by  feparating  the  handles  of  the  condu&ors,  or  boring  his 
finger  between  them  : fometimes  by  driving  in  the  gorget  through  the  proftate  gland  t- 
fometimes  by  working  with  his  finger  in  the  hollow  of  the  gorget,  and  turning 
and  twifting  it,  to  enlarge  the  opening  : fometimes,  by  driving  the  forceps  rudely 
along  the  cavity  of  the  gorget,  or  betwixt  the  handles  of  the  conductors,  and,  twift- 

* “ I.e  petit  nombre  de  ceux  qui  furvivent  a cette  operation  la  rendra  tonj,ours  redoutable  de  vingt  malades 
a peine  en  fuuvenr  ou  cinque  ou  fix  ; i’oj  eration  me  me  lie  leur  iiiillc  cju’  line  vie  trifle  ; l’ecoulement  d’urine 
les  fiftules  font  les  fuites  frcquentes  de  I’incifion.”  page  12. 

In  another  paffngc,  page  42.  of  the  preface,  the  editor  fays,  “ Qid  on  confult  les  rcgiflres  de  La  Charite,  on 
verra  que  prefques  tons  les  taillez  meurent  dans  peu  de  jours  ; en  1725,  de  vingt  qui  fe  font  livrez  a 1’operation 
il  n’  en  rede  que  cinque  ! en  remontant  plus  loin,  on  trouvera  chaque  annee  marquee  des  memes : malheurs 
[’Hotel  Dieu  n’offrira  pas  des  moindres  ravages.”  * 
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ing,  turning,  and  feparating  their  handles,  that  they  alfo  might  ferve  as  dilators. 
But  when  all  failed,  and  the  operator  was  forced  to  quit  his  hold  of  the  ftone,  and 
life  the  proper  dilator,  when  he  made  fucceflive  ftrokes  with  this  inftrument,  firfl 
longways  and  then  acrofs,  the  tortures  of  the  patient  were  not  to  be  endured,  and 
notwithftanding  “ the  divifion  of  this  acute  pain  into  fo  many  lefler  pains,”  the 
hails  of  th«  hofpital  refounded  with  his  cries  ! Yet  why  fhould  I attempt  to  repre- 
fent  a regular  fuccefiion  of  dilatations  or  of  inftruments,  fince  the  inftruments 
were  ufed  promifcuoufly  ? fince,  notwithftanding  the  art  which  fome  affected,  their 
dilatation  was  one  continued  fcene  of  confufion  and  violence  1 Every  one  had  his 
own  peculiar  and  boafted  method  of  lacerating  the  parts.  * 

Let  the  modern  lithotomift,  if  any  one  afliiming  the  name  of  lithotomift  flioukl 
condefcend  to  read  this  analyfis,  reflect  on  the  cruelties  of  paft  times  ; let  him  afk 
himfelf  this  queftion,  have  I never  performed  an  operation  too  nearly  refembling 
this  in  its  defeds,  in  its  confequences  ? are  there  no  ufeful  leflons  to  be  deduced 
from  this  relation  of  the  cruelties  committed  in  former  ages?  I fear  there  are  few 
modern  operations  free  entirely  from  the  cruelties  imputed  to  the  apparatus  major. 

Firft — let  it  be  obferved,  that  neither  the  palling  down  of  the  ftaff  into  the  bladder, 
nor  any  other  circumftance,  can  entirely  fave  the  urethra  from  the  knife  or  forceps 
of  a bad  operator  ! The  nick  in  the  urethra,  which  fhould  be  made  at  once,  and 
decidedly,  is  often  done  by  a timid  or  awkward  man  at  feveral  fucceflive  ftrokes  ; 
he  cuts,  lays  down  his  knife,  lifts  it  and  cuts  again  ; and  thus,  by  fucceflive  crofs- 
incifions,  he  fo  mangles  the  urethra  as  almoft  to  divide  it  from  the  proftate  gland, 
and  render  it  incapable  of  withftanding  the  pufh,  even  of  the  fharp  or  cutting 
gorget. 

Secondly — that  the  modern  lithotomift,  by  not  opening  the  urethra  freely  with 
the  knife  and  by  ufing.  a narrow  bladed  and  conical  gorget,  often  cuts  the  proftat,e 
gland  fo  imperfe&ly  that  it  admits  the  forceps  with  difficulty,  and  in  pufhing  in  the 
forceps,  the  mangled  urethra  gives  way. 

* The  heavy  work  they  had  in  dilating  the  parts  may  be  underftood  by  the  following  quotation  from  Pallas, 
who  reports  no  more  than  what  he  had  himfelf  i'etn  in  the  hofpitals  of  France  : “ Quando  adhuc  ad  priora 
impedimenta  major  acccdit  calculi  moles,  maxima  eft  partium  lasfio.  ad  quam  eJucenclam  non  varo  pluriam 
ctiam  brakentium  hominum  auxiliuni  delideratur.”  An  operation  fuch  as  this  can  be  likened  to  nothing  fo 
properly  as  the  deliveries  with  hooks  related  by  La  Motte  and  other  accouchemens  of  the  lalt  age,  in  France, 
who  fometimes  came  upon  the  country  furgeons  rather  fuddenly,  when  the  crotchet  being  fixed  into  the  head 
of  the  unborn  child,  the  mailer  was  pulling  by  the  hook,  and  the  fervants  and  apprentices  pulling  by  the  matter, 
I have  had  the  advantage  of  feeing  fuch  example]  both  in  lithotomys  and  accouchemens. 
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Thirdly- — fometimes  I am  perfuaded  it  happens,  that  the  proftate  being  thus 
fevered  from  the  urethra,  in  the  modern,  as  in  the  ancient  operation,  or  the  gland 
imperfectly  cut,  the  forceps  not  being  properly  pafied  into  the  bladder,  are  pulhed 
onwards  betwixt  the  bladder  and  reCtum,  and  the  operator  gropes  for  the  (tone,  or 
actually  feizes  it  in  vain,  the  coats  of  the  bladder  being  interpofed  betwixt  the  done 
and  forceps. 

Fourthly — it  is  in  this  cafe  only  that  the  ftone  adheres.  That  a (lone  may 
adhere  moft  perverfely  to  the  bladder  fo  as  to  be  infeparable  by  the  power  of  great 
iron  forceps,  is  a doCtrine,  which,  however  contemptible  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  is 
refpeCtable  in  point  of  antiquity : and  the  doCtrine  once  eftablifhed  by  learned 
reafonings  and  ftill  more  learned  quotations,  was  univerfally  approved  of  for  wife 
and  ufeful  purpofes  : for  whoever  profefled  this  doCtrine  could  never  be  abaffied,  he 
had  an  apology  for  every  mifadventure  and  the  privilege  of  telling  the  friends  and 
fpeCtators  of  this  operation,  when  the  ftone  could  not  be  extracted,  that  it  adhered. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  declare  once  for  all,  in  this  place,  the  manifold  caufes  of 
-the  adhefion  of  the  ftone.  Among  the  older  furgeons,  in  the  time  of  the  apparatus 
major,  the  chief  caufe  of  the  adhefion  of  the  ftone  was ! an  impferfeCt  dilatation. 
And  among  the  moderns,  whenever  the  furgeon  allows  his  ftaff  to  flip  out  through 
the  flit  in  the  urethra,  and  lie  betwixt  the  reCtum  and  bladder ! when  he  cuts  the 
urethra  fo  imperfectly,  that  the  beak  of  the  gorget  never  is  admitted  into  the  groove 
of  the  ftaff!  when,  by  pufhing  in  a wrong  direction,  or  at  too  acute  an  angle,  the 
beak  of  the  gorget  runs  off  from  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  and  is  lodged  among  the 
cellular  fubftance  of  the  reCtum  ! when  the  forceps  having  been  once  in  the  bladder, 
have  flipped  from  the  ftone,  and  been  pufned,  in  the  fecond  attempt,  betwixt  the 
bladder  and  reCtum ! the  ftone  infallibly  adheres,  for  the  bladder  is  betwixt  the 
ftone  and  the  forceps*  Thefe  are,  I believe,  the  true  and  veritable  caufes  of  the 
adhefion  of  the  ftone;  before  I could  allow  myfelf  to  write,  in  thefe  terms,  of  a 
doCtrine  once  well  refpeCted  and  as  yet  hardly  relinquifhed,  I muft  have  been  re- 
folved,  from  reafon  and  much  experience,  to  treat  fo  mean  an  apology  with  fupreme 
contempt,  as  indeed  it  has  been  treated  long  ago  even  by  Collot,  who  performed  only 
the  Marian  operation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fay  what  kind  of  adhefion  could 
fubfift  betwixt  the  human  bladder  and  the  ftone  ; yet  the  doCtrine  is  one  which 
will  always  be  held  in  reverence  by  bad  operators,  uncertain  of  the  iffue  of  their 
operations.  Let  them  however  beware  of  what  once  happened  to  the  profeffion. 
Lithotomifts  had,  at  one  period,  very  nearly  overffiot  the  mark  ! fo  ftrongly  had 
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they  imprefled  this  do&rine,  and  the  fear  of  adhefion  of  the  ftone  on  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  people,  that  thofe  even  who  were  the  moft  cruelly  tortured  with  the 
difeafe,  refufed  to  be  cut,  left  the  ftone  Ihould  adhere  inleparably  to  the  bladder, 
and  they  fuffer  the  pains  of  the  operation  in  vain  *\ 

Fifthly — of  all  the  faults  of  the  apparatus  major  transferred  by  bad  operators  to  the 
operation  of  the  prefent  day,  that  of  a limited  incifion  is  at  once  the  raoft  fre- 
quent and  the  moft  dangerous.  The  manner  of  cutting  low  upon  the  perinseum 
which  Ihould  be  peculiar  to  the  operation  by  the  apparatus  major  was  fo  long  ex- 
hibited in  public  operations,  that  it  has  hardly  been  difeafed  even  in  modern  times  : 
thofe  who  had  ufually  feen  the  ftone  extracted  by  a fmall  incifion,  had  not  the 
fpirit  to  deviate  from  the  practice  of  the  old  fchool,  nor  the  boldnefs  from  principle 
unfupported  by  precedent,  to  make  that  long  and  deep  incifion  which  is  alone  fafe. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented  that  furgeons  do  very  often,  like  the  fons  and  nephews 
of  Collot,  follow  the  form  and  fteps  of  a traditional  operation  which  they  have 
learnt  and  pra&ifed,  not  according  to  the  rules  of  fcience,  nor  by  being  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  defign  of  the  operation  and  the  diflection  of  the  parts,  but  by 
imitating  the  motions  they  have  feen  performed  by  others  ! But,  like  the  monkey 
imitating  the  operation  of  (having,  they  have  the  ill  luck  fometimes  to  turn  their 
inftruments  the  wrong  way  ! Marianus  and  his  followers  made  the  incifion  for 
lithotomy,  not  over  the  hip,  but  along  the  perinacum  ! fo  fometimes  does  the  modem 
furgeon  : Marianus  and  his  followers  bored  in  the  finger  along  the  gorget,  for  the 
purpofe  of  dilating  ! fo  does  the  modern  furgeon,  though  he  has  no  fuch  purpofe  (viz. 
of  dilating)  : Marianus  and  his  fe<ft  turned  and  wrought  the  forceps  in  the  moft 
unrelenting  and  cruel  manner,  for  the  purpofe  of  compleating  the  dilatation  ! fo 
does  the  modern  furgeon,  though  his  free  incifions  Ihould  enable  him  to  refrain 
from  this  cruelty  ; he  has  indeed  no  defign  of  dilating  with  the  forceps,  and  merely 
performs  certain  manoeuvres  which  he  has  feen  pratftifed  by  thofe  who  preceded 
him,  and  which  he  unthinkingly  imitates,  without  regarding  the  defign  cr  effect 
of  what  he  does.  Thofe  rude  movements  of  the  forceps,  the  moft  cruel  torturing 
and  dangerous  part  of  the  operation  by  the  apparatus  major,  are  continued  to  the 
prefent  day  ; often  we  fee  the  lithotomift  twilling  and  pulling  “ this  way  and 
that  way,” — “ 9a  et  la,”  according  to  the  exprefs  dire&ions  of  Parseus;  it  is  a 

• " L'idet  terrible  de  I’adherence  de  la  pierre,  frappe  et  trouble-fi  cruellcmcnt  les  mal  ides,  que  plufleurs  jsre- 
ferent  a la  lithotomie  le  chagrin  de  peiir  dans  leurs  plus  cuifantes  douleurs.”  Toilet. 
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method  mightily  affe&ed  by  unfkllful  furgeons,  who  think  to  demonftrate,  to  the 
fpe£tators,  the  difficulties  of  the  operation  and  their  own  dexterity  and  cooluefs. 

If  indeed  modern  furgeoni  were  confeious  that  they  had  not  divided  the  parts 
by  incifion,  but  were  labouring  to  enlarge  the  wound  by  laceration  with  the  forceps, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Marian  operation  } if  they  were  guided  by  the  theory 
of  Le  Cat,  of  “ little  incifion  and  much  dilatation,”  they  could  not  have  a worthier 
matter  than  Parasus  I but  a juft  and  well  proportioned  incifion,  according  to  the 
modern  theory  of  lithotomy,  ffiould  prevent  all  fuch  difficulties  : when,  at  any 
time,  you  fee  an  operator  ftruggling  with  the  ftone,  turning  his  forceps,  and 
twitting  his  body,  fixing  his  fturdy  feet  againft  a great  operation  table,  then  wiping 
the  fweat  from  his  forehead,  and  affecting  compofure,  amidft  the  cries  of  his  patient, 
and  the  pale  and  haggard  looks  of  the  fpe&ators ! be  allured  tfut  he  is  performing 
a Marian  operation,  that  his  incifion  is  too  fmall,  that  he  has  not  eftimated  the  ftone 
and  provided  for  its  eafy  extra&ion,  and  that  the  dilatation  which  was  accompliffied 
among  the  old  lithotomifts  by  appropriate  inftruments,  he  is  attempting  with  the 
forceps.  When  I have  witnefted  fuch  an  operation  I have  recollected  the  feenes  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  and  the  deferiptions  of  the  apparatus  major,  and  have  thought, 
that  were  Collot  to  rife  from  the  quiet  grave,  he  would  believe  he  faw  the  furgeon 
performing  his  own  favourite  operation,  defpiftng  the  method  of  cutting  the  proftate 
gland,  dividing  the  mufeles  of  the  hip,  and  other  novelties,  which  began  to  be 
obtruded  upon  the  world  about  the  time  of  his  death. 
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It  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  new  and  interefting  fenfations  were  imprefletf 
upon  the  public  mind,  when,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where,  for  centuries,  nothing  had' 
been  exhibited  but  the  lingering  cruelties  of  the  apparatus  major,  where  profefled 
lithotomifts  laboured  for  hours,  amidft  the  outcries  of  the  patient,  to  extract  the 
ftone ! an  operator  appeared,  daring  beyond  all  belief,  making  light  of  that 
operation  which  had  been  regarded  as  the  mafter-piece  of  furgery,  who,  without 
hefitation  or  fear,  performed  by  incifion  what  had  hitherto  been  attempted  only  by 
the  force  of  repeated  dilatations ! who  boldly  plunged  his  dagger-pointed  knife 
into  the  hip,  thruft  it  home  into  the  bladder,  felt  with  it  for  the  ftaff,  then  enlarged 
his  incifion  upwards  and  downwards,  and  in  a few  moments,  extracted  the  largedi 
ftone. 

Such  a man  was  Frere  Jaques,  he  ftrft  broke  the  fpell  of  that  renowned  aphorifm, 
which  declares  that  wounds  of  membranous  parts  are  mortal  ; and  roufed  the  learned5 
lithotomifts  and  phyficians  of  Paris  from  their  vigorous  (lumbers  : though  ignorant 
in  the  eyes  of  thefe  learned  phyficians,  he  firft  taught  them  by  his  fuccefs,  how  to> 
explain  that  text  of  Celfus  which  lays  it  down  as  a felf-evident  truth,  that  in  opera- 
ting for  the  ftone,  “ it  is  fafer  to  cut  than  to  dilate.,r 

w Of  this  celebrated  hermit,  alternately  extolled  by  his  friends  and  decried  by  his 
enemies,  what  (hall  we  fay?  intrepid  and  fearlefs,  his  hand  never  trembled,  nor 
did  his  courage  faulter  in  the  moft  tin-looked  for  and  perilous  fituatipns : modeft, 
humble,  covetous  of  nothing  but  glory,  he  prefen  ted  himfelf  in  our  city,  as  one 
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font  from  heaven,  to  alleviate  the  fufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures/’  * Eulogiums 
fuch  as  thefe,  pronounced  by  men  of  learning  and  genius,  prove  that  he  was 
regarded,  for  ages  after  his  death,  with  particular  refpeft ; and  thofe  eulogiurns, 
repeated  in  all  countries,  mark  the  enthufiafm  with  which  he  was  received.  To  us  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  are  alike  indifferent,  his  difpofitions  and  his  talents  may  now 
be  truly  eftimated,  and,  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  invented  that  operation 
which  we  now  prefer  to  all  others,  our  profeffion  furely  owes  every  mark  cf  refpedt ; 
nor  is  it  a vain  tribute  that  we  pay  to  his  memory  when  we  enquire  into  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  life,  for,  from  his  method  and  the  various  changes  it  had  undergone, 
even  during  his  own  life,  may  be  deduced  leffons  highly  important  to  the  modern 
furgeon. 

“ It  were  to  be  wiflied,”  fays  Heifter,  “ that  we  ha-d  a regular  hiftory  of  the  life 
of  this  great  lithotomift  and  of  his  proceedings.” — He  appeared  in  Paris  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  1697,  habited  like  a Recollet  (a  gang  of  mendicant  barefooted 
friars  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis)  with  this  variation  only,  that  in  place  of 
the  fandal  of  that  order,  he  wore  fhoes,  and  in  place  of  their  covd,  he  wore  a 
hat : he  had  every  appearance  of  fandtity,  fimplicity,  charity,  and  all  the  virtues 
belonging  to  the  character  which  he  affumed,  and  pradtifed  all  the  feverities  of  an 
afcetic  life  : he  took  the  name  of  Frere  Jaques,  and  lived  in  Paris,  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  fubfi fting  merely  on  bread  and  foups  : he  was  ingenuous,  modeft,  fimple, 
and  very  poor,  accepting  of  no  other  reward  than  a few  pence  to  mend  his  fhoes, 
and  keep  his  inftruments  in  repair  f.” 

His  name,  he  laid,  was  Jaques  Beaulieu,  of  the  village  of  Langfonniere,  in 
Burgundy  : that  he  had  lived  in  the  alms-houfe  of  Befanfon,  where  aged  people  and 


* Tills  elegant  apoflrophe  I have  trunflated  from  Mauchart,  who,  notwithftanJing  his  fcholaflic  manner  and 
abltrufe  learning,  proves  himfelf  a man  of  fervid  genius.  “ De  eo  homine  ermita  famofus  redtum  non  licet 
ferri  judicium,  amicis  eum  tollenribus  niinium  adverfariis  nimis  elevantibus  ; manu  Itrenua  ftabili  n-ec  unquam 
intremifcente  intrepidus  animo,  nec  ulla  inexpeftata  re  vel  difficili  commotus,  fobrius,  fpretor  divitiarum,  unius 
glorise  cupidus,  et  quafi  miffum  a Deo  ad  levandas  hominum  miferias  fe  predicans  literis  commendatitiis  venit 
Parifios.”  Mauchart,  page  3 15. 

-J-  “ Dans  le  mois  d’Aout  de  1’annee  1 697,  arriva  a Paris  une  efpece  de  moine  qui  avoit  l’habit  de  Recollet,  avec 
cette  difference  feulement,  qu’il  etoit  chauffc,  et  qn’au  lieu  de  capuchon  il  portoit  un  chapeau.  II  fe  faifoic 
appeller  Frere  Jaques,  et  il  paroilToit  fimple  et  ingenu.  II  etoit  fobrc,  ne  vivant  que  de  potage  et  de  pain. 
II  n’avoit  point  d’argent,  et  no  demandoit  que  quelques  fols  pour  faire  repafler  fes  inftrumens,  ou  pour  faire 
raccommoder  fes  fouliers.  Il  s’etoit  fait  une  religion  'a  fa  mode  avec  dcs  vceux  dont  lui  laiffoit  la  liberte  a fon 
eveque  de  le  dilpenfer  quand  il  voudroit.” 
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children  are  received  : that  there,  and  in  various  towns  and  villages  of  France,  he 
had  cut  for  the  hone  many  times:  he  mentioned  that  he  had  lately  travelled 
through  the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  he  brought  along  with  him  many  cer- 
tificates of  the  cures  he  had  performed.  How  he  had  learnt  his  operations 
or  from  whom,  no  one  could  tell  ; the  l'ecret  was  indeed  too  important  to  his 
fuccels  to  be  freely  dilclofed  : he  reported,  and  it  was  received  by  the  people,  that 
he  was  infpired  with  the  gift  of  cutting  for  the  done;  and,  indeed,  had  he  not 
claimed  a direct  infpiration  from  heaven,  he  mud  have  confeded  l'ome  very 
humble  fource  of  indrudtion,  for  he  performed  other  operations,  and  they  were 
unfortunately  the  operations  peculiar  to  quacks  ! Heaven  had  infpired  him  with 
the  talent  for  curing  ruptures  and  fidulas,  as  well  as  that  of  cutting  for  the 
done. 

Jaques  Beaulieu  was,  when  he  fird  appeared  in  Paris,  about  forty  years  of  age  ; 
after  living  an  irregular  and  idle  life,  he  became  impreded  with  the  mod  fincere 
lentiments  of  humility  and  chridian  charity  ; himfelf  an  enthufiad,  he  had,  in  almod 
every  city,  excited  the  enthufiafm  of  the  vulgar,  who  were  fafcinated  with  his 
peculiar  drefs  and  manners,  and  knew  no  more  of  his  hidory  than  he  chofe  to  de- 
clare ; but  he  could  not  efcape  the  contempt  of  the  learned,  with  whom  a rude  man 
affecting  peculiar  fan&ity,  and  pretending  to  infpiration,  was  a character  at  once 
fufpicious  and  odious  in  the  extreme,  and  every  inquiry  feemed^to  prove,  that  in. 
courfing  from  city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  province,  he  had  the  addrefs 
to  gather  up  numberlefs  certificates,  by  cutting  promifeuoufly  all  who  offered, 
and  leaving  them  again  without  remorfe.  Such  certificates  were  not  refufed  by  the 
friends  of  the  patients  who  witneffed  only  the  fingular  dexterity  with  which  he 
extracted  the  done,  but  had  he  waited  till  the  time  of  cure  arrived,  the  magidrates 
of  cities  would  not  have  tedified  his  fuccefswith  fo  much  enthufiafm*.  He  fnatched 
at  thefe  certificates  of  fuccefs,  with  the  greedy  precipitation  of  a quack,  and  often, 
as  in  Paris,  while  exhibiting  his  tedimonials  and  boading  of  his  cures,  letters 
arrived  declaring  that  his  patients  were  all  dead. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  learned  his  art  and  mydery  from  a quack  of  the 

• “ Son  talent  etoit  d’aller  de  ville  en  vllle  etde  tailler  tout  ce  qui  fe  prefentoit,  il  quittoit  auQi-tot  fes  malades 
et  les  abandonnoit  fans  fc  foucier  des  fuites ; et  e’eft  la  raifon  pourquoi  il  avoit  tant  de  ceux  qui  avoient  eie 
prefens  a 1’operation,  et  qui  pouvoient  rendre  temoignage  de  fon  addrefle  et  de  fon  habilite  a tirer  la  pierre. 
Mais  s’il  eut  attendu  a les  demander  apres  la  guerifon,  ils  n’auroient  pas  parlc  avec  tant  d’eloge  qu’ils  faifoient 
immediatement  apres  l’operation.” 
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name  of  Pauloni.  His  parents  who  lived  in  the  hamlet  of  Etendoue  in  Lang- 
fauniere,  in  the  parifh  of  Beaufort,  were  very  poor,  and  he  had  no  other  educa- 
tion than  being  imperfectly  taught  to  read  and  write.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  he  became  the  fervant  of  Pauloni,  and  followed  him  through  France,  during 
fix  years;  when,  Pauloni  at  length  embarking  for  Venice,  Jaques  Beaulieu,  either 
forfaken  by  his  mailer,  or  unwilling  to  accompany  him  in  fuch  a voyage,  travelled 
back  into  his  own  country  praCtiling  thofe  operations  at  which  he  had  hitherto 
only  adided. 

He  had  thus  continued  long  undiftinguilhed,  by  drefs  or  manners,  from  thofe 
who  follow  the  fame  profelfron.  But  about  the  age  of  forty  years,  he  became 
imprelfed  with  the  mod  enthufiallic  fentiments  of  religion,  and  refolved  to  devote 
his  life  to  works  of  charity.  Although  not  belonging  regularly  to  any  order,  (or 
having  taken  vows  from  which  his  bilhop  gave  him  a conditional  difpenfation,) 
he  wandered  over  the  provinces  of  France  and  arrived,  at  lad,  in  Paris,  alfuming 
only  the  name  and  character  of  a hermit  or  religious  man.  His  air  of  fimplicity 
and  piety  was  natural  and  unaffeCled  ; there  are  indeed  appearances  which  a man 
may  counterfeit,  but  his  whole  life,  and  he  lived  to  feventy  years  of  age,  was  one 
uninterrupted  feene  of  felf-denial,  while  he  gave,  as  is  remarked  by  contemporary 
authors,  continual  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  liberal  and  benevolent  turn  of  mind. 

After  travelling  through  the  provinces  of  France,  he  arrived  at  Befanyon,  his  na- 
tive place  ; there  he  cut  many  poor  people,  with  the  happied  fuccefs,  and  fome  alfo 
of  higher  rank,  among  whom  was  one  of  the  canons  of  the  metropolitan  church, 
who,  in  his  zeal  and  affection  for  Frere  Jaques,  advifed  him  to  go  immediately  to 
Paris.  He  fet  out  accordingly  on  this  defign,  carrying  with  him  commendatory 
letters  from  this  clergyman  to  one  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
together  with  numerous  certificates  from  the  magidrates  of  the  towns  and  provinces 
which  he  had  vifited.  “ When  he  arrived  in  Paris  he  introduced  himfelf  at  the 
hofpital  of  La  Charite,  through  Mr.  Marechal,  the  firft  furgeon,  but  was  grieved  to 
find  that  the  phyfiejans  of  that  hofpital  would  not  allow  him  to  operate,  though 
he  had  come  to  Paris  with  the  foie  defign  of  teaching  a new  and  particular 
manner  of  cutting  for  the  done  *.  But  the  friendly  canon  had  introduced  Frere 
Jaques  to  De  Harley,  fird  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  became  his 

* II  fe  fit  connoitre  a La  Charite  par  M.  Marechal,  premier  chirurgien  du  roy,  et  trouva  mauvais  de  cc 
qu’il  ne  vouloit  pas  le  laifl'er  tailler  dans  cet  hopital,  etant  venu  expres  a Paris,  difoit  il  pour  apprendre  aux 
chirurgiens  ime  maniere  particuiiere  d’executer  cette  operation. 
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friend 5 and  prote&or ; and  the  intereft  of  De  Harley  was  of  more  avail  than  the 
introduction  of  Marechal. 

We  may  obferve,  even  from  the  firft,  a degree  of  relu&ance,  on  the  part  of  Mery, 
to  become  an  impartial  juror  on  this  interefting  queftion,  whether  this  operator 
fhould  be  received  into  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Frere  Jaques  needed  a protedlor,  fuch  as 
De  Harley ; it  was  not  without  his  exprefs  command  that  Mery  and  the  furgeons  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  condefcended  to  notice  the  claims  of  this  unknown  operator. 
“ I received,”  fays  Mery,  “ on  the  7th  December,  an  order  from  Monfieur  the  firft 
Prefident  to  attend,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  an  experiment  of  cutting  a dead  body  for 
the  ftone,  the  ftone  to  be  put  in  above  the  pubis,  the  operation  to  be  performed  by 
Frere  Jaques.” 

The  firft  report  prefented  to  the  Lord  Prefident,  by  Mr.  Mery,  was  equally 
favourable  to  Jaques  and  honourable  to  himfelf ; there  is  indeed  fo  much  zeal  and 
warmth  in  his  firft  approbation  that  we  cannot  but  impute  his  after  delinquencies, 
his  falling  off  from  fincerity  and  truth,  his  relapfing  into  his  old  prejudices,  and 
continuing  to  pradife  the  old  operation,  to  the  jealoufies  of  a reftlefs  and  angry 
fet  of  lkhotomifts  who  feduced  him  and  required  of  him  a facrifice,  to  which  a 
man  of  fpirit  and  honour  would  hardly  have  known  how  to  fubmit  ; they  im- 
pofed  upon  him  the  difingenuous  and  difgufting  talk  of  retrading  his  firft  un- 
qualified approbation,  and  of  inventing  apologies  for  calumniating  an  operator, 
whom  in  his  heart  he  could  not  but  approve. 


REPORT  OF  M.  MERE  UPON  THE  FIRST  EXPERIMENT  OF 
FRERE  JAQUES,  IN  PARIS. 


u Having  introduced  into  the  bladder  a round  and  folid  ftaff,  without  any  groove  * 
and  of  an  unufual  form  ; he  took  a common  knife,  remarkable  only  for  its  length, , 


• “ A yarn  introduit  dans  la  vefiie  une  fonde  folide  exadlement  ronde,  fans  rainure,  et  d’tme  figure  diffeFente 
de  celle  des  fondes,  dont  fe  fervent  cenx  qui  taillent  fuivant  l’ancienne  maniere  ; il  pr it  un  biftouri  fembiable  a 
ceux  dont  on  fe  fert  ordinairement,  mais  plus  long,  avec  lequel  il  fit  une  incifion  au  cote  gauche  et  interne  de  la 
tuberofite  de  l’ifchium,  et  coupant  obliquement  de  bas  en  haut,  en  profondant  il  trancha  tout  ce  qui  fe  trouva 
de  parties  depuis  la  tuberofite  de  l’ifcluum,  jufqu’a  fa  fonde  qu’il  ne  retira  point.  Son  incifion  etant  fuite,  il 
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with  which  he  made  an  incifion  by  the  fide  of  the  left  ifehium,  and,  cutting  with 
it  obliquely  upwards,  he  divided  all  the  parts  betwixt  the  tuber  ifchii  and  the  ftaff, 
which  he  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder:  he  cut  fo  freely  upon  the  ftaff  as  to 
admit  the  linger  into  the  bladder,  along  the  linger  he  introduced  an  inftru- 
ment  which  he  called  his  conductor,  as  if  to  dilate  the  wound,  and  along  the  con- 
ductor he  palTed  the  forceps.  Having  introduced  the  forceps,  he  withdrew  the 
conductor  ; upon  finding  the  ftone  he  withdrew  the  llaff  atfo  ; and,  having  feized 
the  Itone,  he  drew  it  out  with  all  imaginable  eafe,  though  almoft  the  fize  of  an  egg. 

“ Upon  difleCting  the  body,”  fays  Mery,  “ in  prefence  of  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  I found,  by  comparing  the  incifion  with  the  oppoiite 
fide  of  the  perinasum,  that  he  had  cut  through  {kin  and  fat  about  an  inch  and 
a half  in  thicknefs ; that  he  had  then  carried  his  knife  betwixt  the  accelerator  and 
ereCtor  mufcles,  without  wounding  either  ; and  that  he  had  cut  laterally  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  neck  and  half  an  inch  of  the  body  of  the  bladder.” 

“ Two  days  after  this  experiment,”  fays  Mery,  “ I waited  on  my  lord  prefident 
to  declare  the  fads,  and  prefent  my  report  and  judgment  on  the  operation,  and 
this  was  what  I faid  : It  appears  to  me,  my  lord,  that  the  operation  of  Frere  Jaques  is 
more  favourable  with  refpeCl  to  the  extraction  of  the  fone  than  that  in  common  ufe, 
for  a wound  made  thus  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  will  permit  the  ftone  to  pafs  eafily, 

poufia  fon  doit  par  ]a  playe  dans  la  veffie,  pour  reconnoitre  la  pierre,  et  apres  avoir  remarque  fa  fituation,  il 
introduifit  dans  la  veffie  un  inftrument,  pour  dilater  la  playe,  et  rendre  par  ce  moyen  la  fortie  de  la  pierre 
plus  facile.  Sur  ce  dilatoire  qu’il  apele  fon  condudteur,  il  pouffia  une  tenere  dans  la  veffie,  et  retira  auffitot 
ce  condudteur,  et  apres  avoir  cherche  et  charge  la  pierre,  il  retira  fa  fonde  de  l’urethre,  et  enfuite  fa  tenete 
avec  la  pierre  de  la  veffie,  par  la  playe  : ce  qu’il  fit  avec  beaucoup  de  facilite,  quoy  que  la  pierre  fut  a peu 
pres  de  la  groffeur  d’un  ceuf  de  poule. 

“ Cette  operation  etant  faite,  je  iiffequay,  en  prefence  de  Meffieurs  les  medecins  et  chirurgiens  de  l’Hotel- 
Dieu,  les  parties  qui  avoient  ete  coupees.  Par  la  direction  que  j’en  fis,  et  en  les  comparant  avec  les  menies 
parties  opofdes  que  je  diifequai  auffi,  nous  remarqunmes  que  Frere  Jacques  avoit  coupe  d’abord  des  graiifes,. 
environ  un  pouce  et  demi  d’epaiifeur,  qu’il  avoit  enfuite  conduit  fon  icalpel  entre  le  mufcle  eredteur  et  l’acce- 
lerateur  gauche,  fans  les  bieffer  ; et  qu’il  avoit  enfin  coupe  le  col  de  la  veffie  dans  toute  fa  longueur  par  le  cote, 
et  environ  demi  pouce  du  corps  merae  de  la  veffie. 

Deux  jours  apres  cette  experience  j’allay  chez  Monfeigneur  le  premier  prefident  lay  rendre  conte  de  ce  que 
nous  avions  obferve,  et  luy  dire  mon  fentiment  fur  l’operation  de  Frere  Jacques.  Voicy  le  raport  que  j’eus 
Phonneur  de  luy  en  faire. 

“ l0  Monfeigneur,  la  manierc  d’operer  de  Frere  Jaques  me  paroit  beaucoup  plus  avantageufe  pouiTextradlion 
de  la  pierre,  que  celle  qui  fe  pratique  ordinairement ; parce  que  l’ineifion  etant  faite  dans  le  col  et  le  corps  de  la 
veffie,  et  la  pierre  tirde  par  la  partie  la  plus  large  de  l’angle  que  forment  les  os  pubis,  elle  peut  fortir  avec  facilite 
et  fans  aucun  efort : mais  dans  l’operation  ordinaire,  com  me  on  ne  fait  d’incifion  qu’a  l’urethre  ; que  l’on  tire 
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and,  being  extracted  through  the  wideft  part  of  the  opening  of  the  pelvis,  it  will 
be  brought  along  without  violence  : whereas,  in  the  common  operation,  there  being 
no  incif.on  but  in  the  urethra,  and  the  ftone  being  forced  through  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  ftill  entire,  and  through  the  narroweft  part  of  the  arch  of  the  pelvis,  the 
operation  cannot  be  accomplilhed  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  (wherever  the 
ftone  is  large)  with  great  violence .” 

“ The  conclufion  then,  my  lord,  is  plain  : That  the  operation  of  Frere  Jaques  mujl 
be  lefs  liable  to  accidents  than  that  in  common  nfc.  He  cuts  none  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
penis,  while  the  incifion  of  the  apparatus  major  divides  the  accelerator  mufcles  in- 
ftead  of  the  rapha.  His  incifion  divides  only  the  proftaie  &nd  cervix  veficse, 
which  are  fupplied  with  none  but  fmaller  arteries,  while  the  incifion  of  the  ap- 
paratus major  flits  up  the  bulb,  the  moft  cellular  part  of  the  urethra,  and  that  into 
which  the  chief  arteries  of  the  penis  pour  their  blood.  His  incifion  caufes  neither 
ecchymofis  nor  fuppuration  in  the  ferotum.  The  incifion  of  the  apparatus  major  is 
in  the  perinaeum,  touching  the  ferotum  while  Frere  Jaques  makes  his  way  into  the 
bladder  by  an  incifion  far  diftant  from  the  ferotum.” 

“ By  this  long  and  free  incifion  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  fufficient  for  the  eafy 
extra&ion  of  the  ftone,  he  faves  the  patient  from  that  contufion  and  laceration  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  of  the  proftate,  and  of  the  urethra,  which  are  infeparable 

la  pierre  par  le  col  de  la  veffie  qu’on  n’a  point  coupe,  et  par  la  partie  la  plus  etroite  de  Tangle  que  decrivent  les 
os  pubis  par  leur  union  ; il  eft  vifible  que  par  ces  endroits  qui  font  fort  etroits,  on  ne  peur  pas  tirer  la  pierre 
qu’avec  de  grands  eforts  et  line  extreme  difficulte,  pour  pen  qu’elle  foit  grofle  : d’ou  il  eft  aife  de  tirer  cette 
confequence,  que  Toperation  que  fait  Frere  Jaques,  pour  tirer  la  pierre  hors  la  veffie,  ne  doit  pas  etre  fuivie 
d’accidens  auffi  facheux,  que  ceux  qui  fuivent  de  Toperation  ordinaire.  Premierement  parce  que  par  fa  maniere 
particuliere  d’operer,  il  ne  coupe  aucun  des  mufcles  de  la  verge  : niais  dans  la  commune  on  fepare  entierement 
les  deux  mufcles  accelerateurs  Tun  de  Tautre  par  l’incifion  que  Ton  fait  dans  Tendroit  de  leur  union,  qui  eft  le 
lieu  de  kur  origine.  De-la  vient  que  ces  mufcles  perdent  fouvent  leur  a&ion. 

“ 2°  En  faifant  fon  operation,  il  coupe  a la  verite  le  corps  des  proftates,  le  col  entier  de  la  veffie  par  le  cote, 
et  un  peu  de  fon  corps  ; mais  ces  parties  n’ecant  arrofees  que  par  de  petits  vaifleaux,  Thcemorragie  n’eft  pas 
tant  a craindre  que  dans  Toperation  ordinaire,  on  Ton  coupe  toujours  la  partie  fpongieufe  la  plus  epaiffedu  canal 
de  Turethre,  dans  laquelle  les  deux  arteres  de  la  verge  dechargent  une  grande  quant  ite  de  fang. 

“ 3°  Son  operation  ne  peut  pas  etre  fuivie  ni  de  Techvmofe,  ni  de  la  fluxion,  ni  de  la  fupuration  qui  fe  font 
fort  fouvent  dans  les  membranes  des  bourfes,  a Toccafion  de  Toperation  ordinaire  ; parce  que  Tendroit  par 
ou  il  entre  dans  la  veffie,  n’a  pas  de  communication  avec  le  ferotum,  comme  en  a le  perinee  que  coupent  d’abord 
tous  les  autres  lithotomiftes. 

" 4°  Faifant  une  longue  incifion  au  col  et  au  corps  de  la  veffie,  par  la  quelle  il  tire  la  pierre  fans  peine,  il 

evite  la  contufion  et  le  dechirement  de  ces  parties,  qui  ariivent  prefque  toujours  aucol  de  la  veffie,  aux  proftates 

* * 

<jui  lui  font  jointes  et  a Turethre  dans  Toperation  commune,  pour  peu  que  la  pierre  foit  groflfc  & fa  furface  rzr 
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from  the  old  method.  After  his  incifion,  the  parts  mud  unite  more  eafily,  and  fiftulas 
muft  be  lefs  frequent  than  in  the  common  operation,  where  the  violence  is  fuch  that 
there  is,  from  fuppuration,  an  adlual  lofs  of  fubftance,  which  endangers  fiftulas  and 
prevents  the  cure  : whether  fuch  wounds  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  bladder  arc 
not  really  fatal , as  has  been  hitherto  believed , whether  the  fphinbder  will  reunite  and 
refume  its  office , are  quefions  which  experience  mujl  decide 

This  report  is  fuch  as  we  can  read  with  unabated  pleafure,  thefe  expreftions  imply 
a zealous  rational  approbation,  and  the  line  of  diftindlion  is  fairly,  I would 
fay  irrevocably  drawn,  betwixt  the  old  operation  and  the  new!  the  whole 
manner  of  his  harangue,  before  the  prefident,  does  equal  honour  to  his  head  and 
heart,  to  this  unknown  friendlefs  man  and  to  himfelf.  Mery  was  as  yet  untainted 
with  politics,  he  had,  indeed,  fome  lingering  fcruples  about  wounds  of  membranous 
parts;  but  thefe  he  fee  ms  ready  to  abandon,  for  though  he  was  a pupil  of  the  old 
ichool,  and  hardly  believed,  he  yet  feemed  willing  to  believe,  that  wounds  of  mem- 
branous parts  are  not  mortal. 

The  honour  and  honefty  of  Mery  were  foon  and  eafily  corrupted : If  the  prin- 
ciples of  thole  two  operations  were  fo  effentially  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  this 
new  method  fo  worthy  of  approbation,  no  errors  of  the  operator,  no  want  of  fkill 
on  the  part  of  a man  confefi'edly  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  the  common  principles 
of  our  profeflion,  no  occafional  deviation  of  his  knife,  fhould  have  perfuaded  Mery 
to  reverfe  a decifion  fo  deliberately  pronounced  ! for  his  approbation  was  founded  not 
upon  the  dexterity  or  fuccefs  of  the  operator,  but  upon  the  mere  principles  of  the 
operation.  But  Mery,  hurried  away  by  the  torrent  of  profeffional  jealoufy,  was 
found,  even  before  one  little  week  had  paft  away,  adting  as  the  inftrument  of  a 
malicious  party,  condemning  impudently  the  operation  he  had  juft,  approved, 
publiftiing  malignant  crit-icifms  on  the  occafional  errors  of  the  operator,  and,  in 

boteufe.  De  la  vient  que  les  parlies  qu’il  divife,  n’etanl  que  coupees,  peuvent  plus  facilement  fe  reiiair  apres 
fon  operation:  d’ou  i!  fuit  qu’i!  doit  y ariver  raoins  de  ftftules  qu’apres  1’operation  ordinaire  ; parce  que  dans 
celle-cy  les  parties  fouffrant  prefque  toujours  line  forte  contufion,  il  Leur  arrive  une  perte  confiderable  de  lenr 
fubftance,  par  la  fupuration  qui  s’en  fait ; ce  qui  empeche  leur  reunion,  et  produit  la  fiftule.  Mais  il  me 
paroit,  Monfeigneur,  que  Freres  Jacques  pouroit  entrer,  comme  il  fait,  dans  la  veffie,  en  faifantfon  incifion  deux 
ponces  plus  haut  que  l’endroit  qu’il  coupe  de’abord:  ce  qui  rendroit  la  playe  beaucoup  moins  profonde,  et  par 
confequent  fa  guerifon  plus  facile ; fupofe  qu’une  playe  du  col  et  du  corps  de  la  veffie  ne  foit  pas  mortelle  le 
plus  ordinairement,  comme  on  l’a  cru  jufqu’icy,  et  que  le  fphin&er  de  la  veffie  puilTe  fe  reiinir  auffi  exa&ement 
qu’il  etoit.  Pour  cela  il  en  faut  venir  a l’experience.” 
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but  a little  while,  we  find  him  deputed  to  make  a public  harangue  in  the  name  of 
the  profefled  enemies  of  Frere  Jaques. 

Thofe  lithotomifts  of  Paris,  and  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  who 
had  been  upon  the  inqueft,  did  not  continue  long  indifferent  to  the  impreffions 
made  by  this  firft  report  ; new  and  feverer  trials  of  Frere  Jaques’  abilities  as  an 
operator,  were  immediately  required ; and  difl'edtions  proving  the  dangers  of 
this  operation,  and  harangues,  proving  the  incapacity  of  the  operator,  followed  the 
firft  generous  avowals  of  his  excellent  talents. 

“ I received,”  fays  Mery,  “ on  the  14th  of  the  fame  month  of  December,  a 
fecond  order  from  Monfieur  the  firft  prefident,  to  attend,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  fome 
farther  trials  of  the  operation  of  Frere  Jaques.  At  this  time  he  performed  two 
experiments : he  cut  upon  the  body  of  a woman,  and  upon  the  body  of  a boy,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  boy  he  cut  upon  the  ftaff,  dividing  the  ac- 
celerator, which  he  had  fpared  in  his  firft  operations,  and  he  fo  lacerated  the  begin- 
ning of  the  urethra,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  part  of  its  body  behind  the  pubis, 
that  the  bladder  was  almoft  entirely  fevered  from  the  urethra.” — “ But  thefe  in- 
juries,” fays  Mery,  “ might  perhaps  be  more  juftly  aferibed  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
parts,  than  to  the  pufhing  in  of  his  finger,  though  it  is  none  of  the  flendereft.” 

“ On  the  body  of  the  female  fubjedt  he  cut,  not  upon  the  left  fide,  as  ufual,  but 
upon  the  right  fide  clofe  by  the  tuber  ifchii,  on  the  apex  of  the  hip  (moignon  de 
la  fefie),  having  previoufiy  introduced  into  the  bladder  the  fame  ftaff  he  was  wont 
to  ufe  in  men.  By  his  incifion,  (the  lower  end  of  which  was  oppofite  the  anus,  the 
middle  oppofite  the  perinseum,  and  the  upper  end  oppofite  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,) 
he  cut  the  vagina  entirely  acrofs,  and  opened  the  bladder  from  the  place  where  the 
ureters  enter,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  urethra.” 

Thefe  were  fad  miftakes:  but  confiftency  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Frere  jaques, 
neither  were  the  incorredt  and  carelefs  incifions  of  a rude  operator  to  be  imputed 
to  the  method  he  ufed.  How  could  one  like  Frere  Jaques  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  be  corredt  and  uniform  in  his  incifions-?  he  had,  in  cutting 
the  boy,  almoft  leparated  the  bladder  from  the  urethra;  in  the  body  of  the  woman 
he  had  wounded  the  vagina  ; he  had  performed  lithotomy  on  the  female,  with 
the  fame  ftaff,  and  had  made  the  fame  incifion  in  the  perinseum,  as  in  man,  cutting 
upwards  from  the  point  of  the  hip  : all  this  is  true,  and  if,  on  thofe  grounds,  Mery 
chofe  to  retradt  his  firft  opinion  ; if  he  chofe  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  and  fay,  I have  proved  him  a bad  operator,  and  his  operation,  of 
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courfe,  cannot  be  good  ; if  he  chofe  to  impute  tliefe  mi  Rakes  of  the  operator,  to 
the  imperfection  of  his  method,  we  cannot  deny  his  privilege ; but  what  becomes 
of  his  firft  eulogium  of  all  that  is  efl'ential  to  this  method  ? of  his  decided  preference 
of  incifion  to  laceration,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  belonged  to  the  extraction  of  the  Rone  ? 
how  has  he  forgotten  fo  luddenly  the  defire  he  exprefled,  but  a few  days  before,  of 
“ learning,  by  experience,  whether  wounds  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  bladder 
were  really  mortal.” 

NegleCted  in  Paris,  and  deprived  of  the  fupport  of  the  prefident  Harley,  by  thefe 
machinations  of  profeffional  men,  Frere  Jaques  repaired  to  Fontainbleau,  where  the 
court  then  was,  and  where  the  approbation  and  friendfhip  of  the  court  phyiicians,  and 
the  notice  of  the  kinghimfelf,  foon  confoled  him  for  thefe  difappointments  and  enabled 
him,  in  a few  months,  to  return  to  Paris  in  triumph.  “ He  introduced  himfelf,  by 
letters,  to  Dufchene,  firft  phyfician  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  was  delighted  with 
his  manner  of  operating,  wdth  his  wrell  attefted  cures,  and  efpecially  with  his  zeal, 
and  the  humane  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  vifit  the  city.  By  Dufchene 
he  was  carried  to  Bourdelot,  phyfician  to  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  to  Fagon, 
firft  phyfician,  and  to  Felix,  body  furgeon  to  Lewis  XIV.”  While  they  were  ex- 
prefting  the  moft  earneft  defire  to  fee  him  perform  his  operation  on  a living  body, 
“ there  fortunately  prefented  himfelf  a fhoe-maker’s  boy,  of  Verfailles,  who  lived, 
at  that  time,  at  F’ontainbleau,  cruelly  afflicted  with  the  ftone.  This  boy,  Dufchene, 
by  order  of  the  court,  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  a nurfe,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
liberally  fupplied  with  every  neceflary  : On  this  poor  boy  Frere  Jaques  performed 
his  operation  in  prefence  of  Fagon,  Dufchene,  and  Felix,  and  with  fuch  addrefs, 
that  they  retired  highly  delighted  with  the  operator,  andxFelix,  in  particular,  was 
fo  charmed  that  he  carried  him  home  to  his  own  houfe,  and  kept  him  there  while 
the  court  remained  at  Fontainbleau  ” 

“ This  operation  was  rumoured  abroad  : it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,”  fays  Dionis, 
ct  that  this  was  a coup  d’eflai,  moft  fortunate  for  Frere  Jaques;  the  operation  was 
rapidly  performed  ; the  boy  palled  his  urine  naturally  foon  after  the  operation  ; no 
ill  fymptom  retarded  the  cure ; and,  in  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  he 

was  feen  walking  in  the  ftreets  of  the  village.”*  Befides  this  boy  he  cut  fix 

* . . 

* The  biographers  Qf  Frere  Jaques  have  all  copied  tills  narrative  from  Dionis,  but  the  moft  unaccountable 
tradition  is  that  propagated  by  the  elegant  tranflator  of  Heifter,  who  tells  us,  that  “ this  boy  was  feen,  in  three 
•weeks,  walking  about  in  the  areas. ” If  this  be  true,  and  it  be  alfo  true  that  the  boy,  as  was  reported  by 
mapy,  laboured  under  a perpetual  fiftula,  and  incontinence  of  urine,  he  chofe  his  walks  well,  and  would  never 
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others  at  Fontalnbleau,  four  in  the  hofpital,  and  two  in  private  : his  addrefs  and 
courage  were  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  royal  family  : 
the  prince  took  a particular  intereft  in  the  fate  of  the  boy,  the  bulletin  of  whofe 
health  was  daily  prefented  to  the  court,  by  Dufchenes  ; and  when  the  lad  was  feen 
walking  abroad  again,  the  king  was  heard  to  fay,  “ this  is  a man  that  muft  not  be 
neglected  orders  were  iflued  accordingly  that  Frere  Jaques  fhould  be  lodged  and 
maintained  at  his  majefty’s  expence. 

The  king  now  returned  from  Fontainbleau,  to  Verfailles,  after  an  abfence  of 
four  months,  and  Frere  Jaques  approached  the  capital  a fecond  time,  ftrong  both  in 
reputation  and  in  friends,  hated  by  none  but  the  furgeons,  fupported  by  the 
authority  of  the  court  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the  people,  “ all  the  world  knew  of 
what  he  had  done  at  Fontainbleau,  and  thofe  afflidled  with  the  done  were  fought 
after,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Frere  Jaques  as  the  greateft  charity  and  favour 
that  could  be  done  them.” 

His  progrefs.was  rapid  and  enterprifing,  his  fuccefs  may  be  eftimated  by  the  fury 
with  which  he  was  oppofed  j ten  or  twelve  operations  performed,  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  with  a degree  of  eclat,  gave  him  new  claims  on  his  prote&or  Harley,  who 
required  once  more  a decifive  report  from  the  furgeons  and  phyficians  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  j this  produced  an  extraordinary  and  agitating  fcene  in  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Paris,  where  the  great  queftion  was  finally  and  folemnly  decided,  whether 
Frere  Jaques  fhould  be  received  into  the  hofpital  to  cut  for  the  ftone.  To  con- 
temporary writers  we  muft  naturally  appeal,  not  merely  for  fa£ls  and  documents, 
but  for  their  fenfe  of  the  machinations  and  profefiional  politics  of  the  day  ; and  we 
find  every  reafon  to  believe  that  a plot  was  engendered  among  thefe  reftlefs  men  ; 
the  debate,  in  the  archbifhop’s  palace,  was  plainly  a conteft  betwixt  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  Frere  Jaques.  “ Among  the  mob  of  lithotomifts  in  Paris,”  fays  Mr. 
Garengeot,  “ the  utmoft  folicitude  and  confternation  prevailed,  when  they  law  the 
operation  of  the  apparatus  major  about  to  fall  into  utter  negledt ; themfelves 
about  to  become  pupils  to  new  mafters,  and  as  pupils,  not  likely  to  be  efteemed 

be  out  of  his  way.  Of  ail  the  good  books  that  have  ever  been  mangled  by  ill  tranflating,  Heifter’s  has  fuffered 
mod  ; for  his  tranflator,  though  ignorant  of  every  language,  is  yet  fo  fond  of  tranflation  that  he  tranflates 
even  the  names  of  places,  and  inftead  of  Bois  le  Due,  he  makes  Verdun  “ convoy  friar  James  to  Dukes-Park 
without  knowing  one  technical  term,  or  the  name  of  one  inftrument  in  furgery,  he  has  impudently  tranflated 
a whole  fyftem;  and,  what  is  more  unaccountable,  without  improving  his  knowledge,  either  of  the  profeflion 
or  of  the  language  of  his  original;  for  the  end  of  his  tranflation  is  as  ignorant  as  the  beginning  of  it. 
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nor  employed,  in  an  operation  fo  new  to  them,  they  ftrove  to  weaken  the 
favourable  impreflions  made  by  the  firft  report  of  Mery,  and  Mery  himfelf  was 
carried  with  them  down  the  ftream  *.  Garengeot  declares,  “ that  it  was  the 
defign  and  policy  of  Mery  to  extinguish,  though  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  fo- 
ciety,  the  difcovery  of  a harmlefs  unproteded  man  f.  Shallow  policy  and  fhort- 
fighted  ! for  the  talents  and  good  fortune  which  require  fuch  meafuresare  not  eafily 
fubdued  ! Seldom  has  fuch  experiment  been  tried  without  raifing  the  objed  of 
jealoufy  to  an  unmerited  degree  of  honour.' 

On  the  7th  of  April,  in  the  year  1698,  the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  the  phyficians, 
the  furgeons,  and  the  managers  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  were  aflembled,  in  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  palace,  to  try  this  caule  ; and  Mery  acknowledges,  that  it  was  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  lithotomifts  and  furgeons,  that  he  opened  the  debate.  He  affeded  to 
fpeak  with  his  wonted  impartiality,  but  he  was  now  the  avowed  head  of  a party  : 
he  reverfed  his  hrft  favourable  report,  and  retraded  even  his  doubts,  about  the  mortal 
nature  of  wounds  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  bladder : he  declared  that  he  had 
a ftrong  perfuafion  (mais  il  eft  fort  a craindre)  that  the  fphinder  veficas  once  cut, 
will  never  reunite;  that  incontinence  of  urine  muft  enfue  ; that  Frere  Jaques’s 
operation,  in  which  the  knife  paftes  from  the  hip  to  the  bladder,  by  the  fide  of  the 
vagina,  in  woman,  by  the  redum  in  men,  and  clofe  to  the  hypogaftric  arteries 
in  both  fexes,  endangers  all  thefe  important  parts  : “ And  the  injuries  of  thefe  parts,” 
fays  Mery,  “ being  fo  much  more  important  than  any  that  happen  in  the  apparatus 
major,  I leave  you,  gentlemen,  to  decide,  whether  this  operation  be  not  more  dan- 
gerous than  that 'in  common  ufe.”  This  harangue,  which  began  with  fome  infipid 
compliments,  ended  in  the  impeachment  of  an  operation,  the  principles  of  which  he 
had  folemnly  and  deliberately  approved  ; it  was  a harangue  fo  violent  as  to  lay 
open  the  defigns  of  the  party,  and  expofe  Mery  to  be  accufed  of  the  moft  difinge- 
nuous  conduct.  It  is  fpoken  of  by  Morand,  in  terms  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt, as  a’ fad  fpecimen  of  the  reftlefs  politics  of  that  intriguing  city.  “ We  too 


* “ Mais  une  foule  de  lithotomiftes,  deja  confterues  de  voir  la  taille  au  grand  appareil  prete  a tomber  dans 
1’oubli,  fe  dirent  qu’ils  alloient  devenir  des  ecoliers,  qui  pourroient  bien  n’etre  pas  les  plus  habiles  dans  cette 
ncuvelle  maniere,  ni  par  confequent  les  plus  recherches.” 

“ Ainfi  des  lors  on  effaia  d’afFoiblir  le  fuffrage  de  M.  Mery  enfaveur  de  Frere  Jaques.  M.  Mery  lui  meme 
fe  laiffa  emporter  au  torrent.” 

t “ Mais  le  parti  etoit  pris  ; et  il  falloit  etouffer  une  decouverte  nouvelle,  quoique  de  la  derniere  importance, 
parce  qu’elle  etoit  inventee  par  unhomme  fans  nom.” 
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often,”  fays  Morand,  “ perceive,  among  men  of  fcience,  a fpirit  of  perfecution  and 
rancour  which  deadens  all  emulation,  and  from  fuch  a fpirit  I have  myfelf  fuffered 
much.” 

The  detail  of  thofe  cafes  I have  tranfcribed  on  the  margin  *,  and  in  Mery’s 
comment  upon  them  we  may  fee  plainly  the  proofs  of  that  malice  prepenle  of  which 
he  was  accufed  ; his  pettifogging  zeal  had  enabled  him  to  coiled  together  only  a few 
idle  and  malicious  tales,  from  this  phyfician,  and  that  furgeon  T namelefs,  and 
treacherous  men,  who  had  been  permitted  by  Frere  Jaques  to  be  prefent  at  his 
private  operations.  But  with  all  his  induftry  he  was  able  to  make  out  no  worfe 


* Report  of  the  Patients  cut  by  Frere  Jaques,  in  Paris  and  V erf  allies. 

" After  his  arrival  in  Paris  in  thefpring  1698,  Frere  Jaques  procured  many  patients  in  private.  Firft,  he 
went  down  to  Verfailles,  and  there  cut  four  people  in  La  Charite,  and  two  in  private,  among  whom  was  a 
foldier  of  the  Irifh  brigade,  who  having  received  a mulket-fhot  five  years  before  in  the  bladder,  the  ball 
formed  the  nuclaeus  of  the  ftone.  Among  thefe  patients  was  a little  girl  of  feven  years  of  age,  who  died  on 
the  third  day,  and  her  body  was  diflefted  by  Felix,  the  king’s  furgeon,  and  by  Dionis,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  go  along  with  him.  “ We  found,”  fays  Dionis,  “ that  the  bladder  was  wounded  in  its  body  near  the  neck, 
and  in  the  vagina  we  found  a wound  the  fize  of  a nail,  which  the  knife  had  made  in  palling  by  the  fide  of  the 
▼agina  to  reach  the  bladder;  upon  obferving  this,  Frere  Jaques  faid  that  wounds  of  the  vagina  were  of  very 
little  confequence!  that  he  often  wounded  the  vagina.” 

" La  Cour  partant  pour  Verfailles,  Frere  Jaques  prit  le  chemin  de  Paris  ou  fa  reputation  l’avoit  devance. 
II  y trouva  tout  le  monde  informe  de  ce  qu’il  avoit  fait  a Fontainbleau,  et  chacun  s’empreffa  de  Jui  procurer 
des  fujets,  croyant  leur  faire  plaifir  que  de  les  mettre  entre  les  mains  du  Frere.  M.  Felix  m’envoya  chercher 
pour  aller  avec  lui  en  faire  l’ouverture  ; nous  trouvames  la  veffie  ouverte  dans  fon  corps  proche  fon  col  ; c’eif- 
a-dire,  en  Pendroit  ou  il  a coutume  de  Pouvrir  ; nous  vimes  au  vagin  une  plaie  de  la  longueur  de  1’ongJe,  elle 
avoit  ete  faile  par  le  tranchant  du  biftouri  en  le  poulfant  le  long  du  vagin  pour  aller  a la  vcflie.  Frere  Jaques 
dit  a cela  que  les  plaies  du  vagin  n' etoient  d’aucune  confequence  et  qu'il  lui  arrivoit  fouvent  de  le  percer .” 

“ In  Paris,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  before  the  conclave  held  in  the  archbilhop’s  palace,  he  had 
operated,  in  private,  upon  eight  patients:  firft,  upon  Madame  La  Lorraine,  in  whom  he  cut  the  vagina  through 
and  through,  as  I could  perceive  by  the  profufion  of  blood  which  ilfued  through  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.” 
(Mery).  “ And  upon  trying  his  operation  myfelf,  the  fame  day,  by  order  of  the  lord  prefident,  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  a woman  and  a girl,  I found’that  I had  pierced  the  vagina  in  both.  Next  I faw  Frere  Jaques  cut  a boy,  of 
fixteen  years  of  age,  from  whom  he  extracted  five  pretty  large  ftones ; he  fuffered  at  the  time,  confiderable 
hemorrhage,  and  even  on  the  third  day,  the  blood  continued  to  ifTue  by  the  wound,  the  penis,  and  the  anus  ; 
which  (hows  clearly  that  the  inteftine  was  wounded.  This  boy  died  in  September,  fjlulous,  but  his  body  was  not 
opened.  Next  1 faw  him  cut  two  men  and  a boy  ; one  died  of  haemorrhagy,  of1  the  oataeV  I knew  nothing. 
Of  the  boy  I am  allured,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  a furgeon,  that  he  has  a tumor  in  the  groin,  and  pa fTes' Sh Is' u n n e 
infenfibly,  although  his  wound  is.  a&ually  cured.” — “ I have  heard  of  his  cutting  three  more  in  Paris;  of  one 
of  thefe,  a little  boy,  a phyjician  who  was  pre/ent  allured  me,  that,  having  cut  the  boy  by  the  gripe,  he 
had  introduced,  alternately,  hrs  fcoop  and  forceps,  till  the. boy  was  quite  exhaulted ; that  two  days  after  he  died 
of  convulfions,  and,  upon  opening  the  body,  the  bladder  was  found  lacerated  as  if  with  an  iron  comb.” 
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accufation  than  this,  that  of  eight  patients-  cut  by  Frere  Jaques,  two  were  dead, 
(de  huit  tallies  qu’il  a deux  font  mortstrois  jours  apres)  and  this  with  his  conjectures 
concerning  the  injury  done  to  the  vagina  of  Madame  La  Lorraine,  and  the  wounded 
inteftine  of  the  boy  (vid.  report  in  ift  foot-note)  was  all  he  could  allege  againft 
Frere  Jaques ! but  as  the  lady  was  reported  alive,  and  the  boy  was  reckoned  againft 
Frere  Jaques,  among  the  dead,  Mery  fhould  have  faid  no  more  about  the  reCtum 
of  the  one  nor  the  vagina  of  the  other. 

Impartial  writers  tell  a very  different  tale  of  his  fuccefs : “ Meffrs.  Dupont  and 
Saure  (my  colleagues),”  fays  Garengeot,  “ agree  with  many  other  furgeons,  of 
linqueftionable  veracity,  in  faying  that  they  have  feen  Frere  Jaques  operate,  not  only 
on  the  fixty  patients  cut  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  (after  this  debate),  but  on  a great  many 
privately  in  the  city  (viz.  thofe  mentioned  in  this  report  of  Mery),  and  they  affure 
me  that  the  fteady  and  deliberate  manner  of  his  incifion,  and  the  eafe  with  which  he 
paffes  his  forceps,  and  immediately  extrads  the  ftone,  without  any  violence,  charmed 
all  who  beheld  him.” — “ It  is  no  wonder,”  fay  thefe  gentlemen,  “ that  we  have, 
among  fo  many  operations,  feen  feveral  which  were  followed  by  very  difmal  con- 
fluences ; but  we  declare  that  we  have  feen  by  far  the  great  number  of  thefe  pa- 
tients recover  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  without  the  flighteft  mifchance  or 
interruption  While  the  impartial,  among  his  countrymen,  defended  him  from 
thofe  imputations,  ftrangers  were  not  infenfible  of  the  malice  of  his  rivals,  and  came, 
at  laft,  to  receive  the  many  ill  things  reported  of  him  with  great  caution.  “ I am 
fenfible,’’  fays  Dr.  Leifter,  in  his  letter  from  Paris,  ' “ that  he  has  got  abun- 
dance of  enemies,  which  makes  me  very  often  queftion  what  I may  hear  faid  of 
him.” 

At  the  conclufion  of  Mery’s  oration,  the  phyficians,  the  patrons,  and  defenders 
of  Frere  Jaques,  came  forward  ; they  acknowledged  the  fads  detailed  by  Mery  ; 
they  alfo  acknowledge  that  this  method  of  incifion  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
which  had  been  ufed  in  former  times,  had  probably  been  abandoned  from  a fenfe  of 

* “ De  plus,  Mefiieurs  Dupons  et  Saure  mes  confreres,  et  plufieurs  autres  chirurgiens  dignes  de  foi,  m’ont 
affure  avoir’vu  tailler  par  Frere  jaques,  non  feulement  une  grande  partie  desfoixante  fujets  qu’on  vient  de  citer, 
mais  encore  un  affez  grand  nombre  de  perfonnes  dans  Paris  ; et  m’ont  certifie  qus  la  fagon  delileree  avec  laquelle 
eel  operateur  travailloit , et  la  facilite  avec  laquelle  il pouffoU fes  tenettes  dans  la  veffte,  et  en  retiroit  promplcment  les  pierres,  fans 
faire  aucun  effort , charmoit  tons  les  ajfflans.  II  eft  vrai,  m’ont  ils  dit  auffi,  qu’ils  ont  ete  temoins  de  plufieurs  tallies 
qui  ont  eie  fuivies  d’accidens  tres-funeftes,  mais  aufli  qu’ils  en  ont  vu  guerir  une  bonne  partie  avec  une 
promtitude  inconcevable,  et  fans  avoir  eu  le  meindre  accident.” 
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its  dangers.  But  they  reminded  the  affembly,  that  his  fucceffes  in  the  provinces  were 
well  attefted,  while  his  mifcarriages  in  the  city  were  not  fuch  as  juftly  to  exclude 
him  from  farther  trials ; they  declared  it,  as  their  opinion,  that  farther  experiments 
fhould  be  allowed,  and,  in  the  end,  fo  different  was  the  fenfe  of  this  affembly  con- 
cerning his  fuccefs,  from  that  which  Mery  wiflied  to  imprefs  upon  them,  that  it 
was  agreed  before  the  meeting  rofe,  that  Frere  Jaques  fhould,  during  the  enfuing 
feafon,  be  permitted  to  perform  the  operations  of  La  Charite  and  the  Hotel 
Dieu. 

Spring  was  come,  the  feafon  for  cutting  for  the  ftone  in  France  ; and  Frere  Jaques 
now  exhibited,  on  the  public  ftage,  with  a degree  of  fteadinefs,  courage,  and  fkill, 
which  delighted  all  impartial  fpeCtators : but,  for  this  temporary  triumph  of  our 
operator,  the  furgeons  and  lithotomifts  of  Paris  took  a deep  and  lading  revenge. 
In  the  month  of  April  he  began  his  operations,  and  in  a few  weeks  had  cut  fixty 
people  of  various  ages  for  the  ftone.  “ He  laid  his  patient  upon  the  operation 
table,  and,  placing  a pillow  under  his  head,  gave  him  to  the  affiftants  to  hold,  with 
the  thighs  elevated,  and  the  heels  bent  towards  the  buttocks.  He  never  tied  his 
patients,  as  they  did,  in  performing  the  more  lingering  operation  of  the  apparatus 
major. ” “ He  made  ufe,”  fays  Buflire,  “ of  a fleel  ftaff  much  bigger  and  fhorter 

than  that  in  common  ufe  ; it  was  fhorter  from  the  handle  to  the  heel,  where  it 
bends  more  than  ours,  and  he  had  but  two,  one  for  women  and  one  for  men.” 
He  introduced  this  ftaff,  (big,  round,  and  having  no  groove,)  into  the  bladder,  and, 
holding  it  with  the  left  hand,  he  preffed  it  fo  againft  the  perinasum,  as  to  make 
that  part  of  the  bladder  projeCt,  which  he  meant  to  ftrike  with  the  knife.  Then 
taking  in  his  right  hand  a long  knife,  dagger- fhaped,  he  plunged  it  into  the  left  hip, 
at  the  diftance  of  two  inches  from  the  perinseum,  and,  pufhing  it  direCtly  onwards, 
opened  the  body  of  the  bladder  as  near  as  poffible  to  its  neck,  never  once  with- 
drawing the  biftoury,  till  he  had  made  an  opening  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
ftone  *.  He  then  introduced  his  finger  to  feel  for  the  ftone,  and,  running  in  a con- 
ductor along  the  finger,  he  introduced  the  forceps  upon  it ; and,  having  feized  the 
ftone,  pulled  it  coarfely  out,  indifferent  to  the  effects  of  that  violence  with  which  it 
was  extracted.” — “ Flaving  extracted,”  fays  Dionis,  “ whatever  ftones  remained 

* “ Puis  prenant  de  fa  main  droite  un  biftouri  long  fait  en  forme  de  poignard,  il  le  plonge  prochc  la  pointe  de  la  fejfe 
gauche  deux  doigt-s  loin  du  perinee,  et  le  poujfatit  droit  vers  la  region  de.  la  veffie  il  l’ouvre  dans  fon  corps  le  plus 
pres  de  fon  col  qu’  il  peut ; il  ne  retire  point  le  biftouri  qu’il  xte  l’ait  ouverte  autant  que  le  demande  la 
grofleur  de  la  pierre.” 
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within  the  bladder;  he  cares  nothing  for  the  patient,  applies  neither  defenfive  nor 
aftringent,  contents  himfelf  with  a little  wine  and  oil  for  a drefiing,  and  when  he 
has  been  remonftrated  with  concerning  the  neceflary  and  decent  care  of  his  patient, 
this  has  been  his  anfwer  : “ 1 have  extracted  the  ftone,  God  will  cure  him.” 

Such  was  the  nature  of  his  operation,  and  as  for  the  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed it,  it- is  fpoken  of  with  the  higheft  applaufe.  What  muft  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  admiration  and  thankfulnefs,  when,  in  place  of  tying  the  patient,  as  for  the 
apparatus  major,  in  a manner  more  cruel  by  far  than  that  now  in  ufe,  the  patient 
was  fimply  held  down  upon  the  table  ? when,  in  place  of  the  difficulties  and  delays 
of  th^S^pdratus  major,  the  labouring  with  the  dilators,  the  cries  of  the  patient,  and 
the  doulat^wtach  the  fpe&ators  endured,  often  for  an  hour,  whether  the  ftone  could 
at  laft  be  extra&ed  ! this  ignorant  but  dauntlefs  operator,  ftruck  his  dagger-like 
knife  into  the  hiDr  far  from  the  ufual  place  of  incifion  ! moved  it  upwards  and 
downwards  to  enlarge  the  wound,  pafled  firft  his  finger  into  the  bladder,  and  then 
the  forceps,  and  in  a few  moments  extracted  the  ftone,  though  as  big  as  an  egg  ? 
The  doors  of  the  hofpital  where  he  operated,  were  belieged  at  an  early  hour, 
and  fuch  was  the  prefs  of  fpedtators,  that  centries  were  required  to  keep  back  the 
mob  ; no  phyfician  nor  furgeon  of  the  city  was  abfent  from  his  operations,  and 
ftrangers  reforted  to  Paris  from  all  quarters,  to  fee  him  operate.  They  were  awc- 
ftruck  when  they  beheld  him  drive  his  knife  deep  into  the  hip,  and  keep  it  there, 
fearching  with  the  point  of  it  for  the  ftone,  and  enlarging  the  wound  according  to 
its  fize.” — “ There  was  no  one  who  did  not  tremble  at  the  dreadful  manner  of  his 
incifion,  and  furgeons,  inured  to  operations,  were  altogether  confounded  and  affe&ed 
with  horror,  when  they  faw  him  keep  his  knife  fo  long  within  the  parts 

I have  compared  and  tranflated  Dionis  and  other  authors  faithfully,  and  cannot 
be  deceived,  in  regard  to  the  form  of  his  poniard-fhaped  knife,  or  the  mannner  in 
w'hich  he  ftruck  it  into  the  hip.  Leifter,  who  then  lived  in  Paris  and  took  a par- 
t'cular  intereft  in  this  operation,  fays  of  this  operator,  “ He  cut  both  by  the  fmall 
and  the  great  apparatus,  and  in  both  he  boldly  thrujls  a broad  lancet  or  Jlilletto  into 
the  middle  of  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  near  the  anus , and  plunges  it  till  he  meets  the 
faff  or  the  fone .” — “ I faw  him,”  fays  Leifter,  “ perform  the  operation  upon 
nine  perlons  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  very  dextroufly  : he  feemed  to  venture 
at  all ; and  put  me  in  fome  diforder,  and  a ftouter  Englifhmau  than  myfelf,  with 

* “ 11  n’y  avoit  perfonne  qui  ne  tremblat  en  le  regardant  cperer,  et  les  chirurgiens  memes  quoiqu’  agueri* 
fur  ces  fortes  d’operations  etoienl  effrayez  de  Iui  voir  tenir  fon  couteau  fi  long  terns  dans  la  plaie.” 
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the  cruelty  of  his  operation.  However,  I vifited  them  all  in  their  beds  and  found 
them  more  amazed  than  in  pain 

Even  his  enemies  durft  not  deny  that  he  was  endowed  at  once  with  un- 
common courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  joined  to  the  moft  amiable  difpofitions. 
“ Reports,”  fays  Mery,  “ which  have  come  to  us  from  various  quarters,  incline 
us  to  doubt  the  (lory  he  relates  of  his  own  life ; yet  all  the  wrorld  allows  him  to  be 
a man  of  unfubduable  boldnefs  ; he  never,  in  time  of  operation,  was  feen  to  faulter, 
orfeem  difmayed  : he  has  a firm  and  fteady  hand  ; never  perhaps  has  there  been  feen 
a more  daring  operator:  he  is  withal  pious  and  charitable,  and  it  were  greatly  to 
be  wiffied  that  fuch  a man  were  better  inftruded  in  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.’* 

“ Frere  Jaques  cut  alfo  in  the  fame  way  in  the  other  hoipital,  La  Charite,  much 
about  the  fame  time,  eleven  at  twice.  Mr.  Marechal,  the  belt  of  the  furgeons  for  this 
operation  in  Paris,  harangued  againft  him  before  the  governors,  who  coldly  replied 
that  they  would  be  determined  by  the  event,  which  was  beft.” 

The  event  was  moft  diftreffing  to  his  friends  and  favourers  ; his  patients  began 
to  die  in  the  hofpital  of  La  Charite,  and  Mery  was  employed  once  more  in  the 
welcome  talk  of  differing  the  patients  and  ruining  the  reputation  of  the  litho- 
tomift,  till  he  at  laft  drove  him  out  of  the  capital  to  wander  over  the  provinces 
of  France.  Of  the  patients  cut  by  Frere  Jaques  in  La  Charite',  nineteen  in  number, 
eleven  only  furvived  ; nearly  half  his  patients  (feven  of  them)  were  in  one  day 
carried  to  the  Salle  des  Morts  j\  Yet  the  fate  of  thefe  patients,  far  from  injuring 
the  reputation  of  Frere  Jaques,  raifed  the  popular  enthufiafm  to  its  utmoft  fervour ! 
it  was  univerfally  believed,  that  the  religious  who  officiated  in  the  hospital,  mangled, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  dreffings,  the  wounds  which  Frere  Jaques  had  made  corredly, 
and  adually  poifoned  his  patients,  fo  that  they  died. 

There  are  inaufpicious  moments  in  the  life  of  every  individual,  which,  if  he 
perform  in  public  a part  important  to  fociety,  become  remarkable.  The  fortune 
of  Frere  Jaques  was  now  at  its  crifis ; ftung  with  chagrin,  he  moft  unwifely  accufed 
the  monks,  a vindidive' fet  of  men,  and  of  powerful  influence,  or  if  he  did  not  di- 
redly  accufe  them,  he  was  acceflary  to  the  report  propagated  by  his  friends,  for 
a Angular  fcene  took  place  in  the  hofpital  of  La  Charite,  which  fhows  his  impru- 
dence. The  reverend  father  prior  of  the  hofpital,  when  the  patients  of  Frere  Jaques 

* Leifter’s  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  237. 
t II  mourat  a La  Charite  jufqu’  a fept  en  un  meme  jour. 
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began  to  die  fo  many  in  a day,  Tent  for  Mery  and  Marechal  to  difieft  the  bodies; 
he  had  the  difcretion  and  prudence  to  fend  at  the  fame  time  for  Frere  Jaques,  and 
while  the  anatomifts  were  employed  in  the  difle&ion,  the  prior,  turning  to  the  friar, 
told  him,  “ that  it  was  altogether  unbecoming  a man  of  integrity  or  principle, 
to  accufe,  as  certainly  he  had  done  in  the  city,  the  priefts  and  furgeons  of  La  Charite 
of  deftroying  the  patients,  by  thrufting  inftruments  into  the  bladder  after  this 
operation.” 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  men  profeffing  religion  and  charity,  and  voluntarily 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  fick,  could  be  guilty  of  fo  unnatural  a crime  ! of  taking 
away  the  lives  of  fellow  creatures  merely  to  difgrace  his  operation.  Frere  Jaques 
was  maddened  with  jealoufy,  and  willing  to  allege  any  thing  but  the  natural  caufes 
as  the  occafion  of  his  patients  dying;  and  it  was  a fure  proof  of  declining  reputa- 
tion that  he  was  reduced  to  an  artifice  fo  low  as  this.  His  patients  began  alfo 
to  die  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  there  wrere  no  furgeons  unfavourable  to  his 
caufe,  no  priefts  to  poifon  or  deftroy,  no  time  indeed  to  meditate  or  commit  fuch 
cruelties,  for  very  generally  his  patients  died  before  the  firft  drefling,  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day.  The  report  of  Mery  is,  on  this  occafion,  but  too  true,  that  of  the 
fixty-twd  patients  cut  in  both  hofpitals,  twenty-five  died.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
was  fmall  indeed,  compared  with  the  mortality  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  former  times  ; 
but  it  was  fo  unexpected  as  to  aftonifh  the  vulgar,  who  looked  for  miracles,  who  be- 
lieved him  a man  peculiarly  endowed  by  heaven  with  the  talent  of  performing  opera- 
tions, perhaps  they  believed  that  none  fliould  die.  Collateral  authorities  agree 
nearly  in  the  numbers  that  died:  Mr.  Probie  an  Englifti  gentleman,  then  in  Paris, 
writes  thus  to  his  friend  : “ Frere  Jaques’s  reputation  mightily  flackens,  for  of  forty- 
five  cut  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  but  (ixteen  furvive  ; and  of  nineteen  cut  in  La  Charite, 
only  eleven  furvive  : but  I am  fenfible  that  he  has  got  abundance  of  enemies, 
which  makes  me  very  often  queftion  what  I hear  ; the  furgeons  have  a great  mind 
to  cry  down  this  man  while  they  pra&ife  his  method.”  ' 

Frere  Jaques  wearied  and  difpirited  by  unremitting  perfecution,  and  affeded  by 
the  death  of  fo  many  of  his  patients,  left  Paris  to  travel  over  the  provinces : by 
letters  from  Mr.  Noel,  we  find  him,  in  July  in  this  year  (1698)  at  Orleans;  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  Auguft ; and  foon  after  we  find  him  announced  in  the  Dutch 
newfpapers,  as  Lithotomift  to  his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  a title  which  he  ventured 
to  aftume  on  the  ftrength  of  his  certificates  from  the  phyficians  of  the  court: 
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in  the  year  1699  we  find  him  introduced  in  Holland,  to  M.  De  Bonrepos,  then 
ambaflfador  from  France. 

Whatever  the  bufy  talents  of  Mery  had  difcovered  or  invented  concerning  the 
dangers  of  this  operation  made  but  a flight  impreffion  on  the  public  mind.  Mare- 
chal  in  Paris,  Rau  in  Holland,  and  Cheflelden  in  England,  pradifed  this  opera- 
tion, oppofite  as  it  was  in  its  principles  to  that  by  the  apparatus  major  which  they 
had  hitherto  performed.  In  Holland  and  Germany  Frere  Jaques  was  received 
with  the  fame  enthufiafin  as  at  firft  in  Paris,  and  every  where  his  dexterity  and  pre- 
fence of  mind  were  applauded.  When  he  fet  out  from  Zutphen  for  Amfterdam, 
a nobleman  whom  he  had  cured  apprifed  Verdun  of  his  arrival,  and  requefted  that 
he  might  be  refpe&fully  received.  “ And  accordingly,  Guerell,  chief  phyfician  to 
the  hofpital  at  Amfterdam,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  merit  and  diftindion,  had 
a meeting  in  the  houfe  of  the  brother  of  this  nobleman,  after  the  arrival  of  Frere 
Jaques  : they  converfed  with  him  and  viewed  his  inftruments  ; his  catheter,  we  are 
told,  was  then  without  a groove,  and  his  firft  operation  in  that  city  was  performed 
upon  a lad  who  was  a waiter  at  a capital  inn  : at  this  operation  were  aflembled,  by 
order  of  the  fenate,  the  chief  phyficians  of  the  hofpital  and  city,  and  along  with 
them  Berengarius  ; and  Frere  Jaques  performed  his  operation  before  them  with  fo 
much  flight  and  dexterity,  and  in  fo  fhort  a time,  that  it  raifed  an  admiration 
in  all  that  were  prefent,  and  made  them  praife  and  extol  our  operator  even  before 
the  fenate 

The  excellency  of  Frere  Jaques’s  operation  had  made  a deep  iinprefiion  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Fagon,  who  never  ceafed  to  think  of  him,  and,  being  himfelf  afflidted 
with  the  ftone,  refolved  fooner  or  later  to  put  himfelf  into  his  hands  ; for  though 
Marechal  and  all  the  belt  furgeons  in  France  and  Holland  performed  this  new 
operation,  and,  by  their  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  performed  it  with  fufficient  fkill ; 
yet  Fagon  could  not  forget  the  bold  and  decifive  manner  in  which  it  was  performed 
by  Frere  Jaques  himfelf..  He  was  the  firft  who  received  Frere  Jaques  kindly  at 
Verfailles : he  had  difinifled  him,  even  after  his  misfortunes  in  Paris,  with  flattering 
teftimonies  of  his  approbation  : he  marked  his  progrefs  through  Germany  and  Hol- 
land : and,  in  the  year  1700,  he  recalled  him  to  Verfailles,  invited  him  to  lodge 
in  his  own  houfe,  and  perfuaded  him  to  go  through  a complete  courfe  of  ftudies 
and  difledtion. 
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jo6  HIS  APPARATUS  AND  OPERATION  CORRECTED  AND  REFORMED. 

This  forms  a new  and  interefling  epoch  in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
who,  after  being  long  an  operator,  fubmitted  to  the  difcipline  of  the  fchools,  and, 
by  Iludying  under  the  greatell  mailers,  added  to  his  natural  talents  and  addrefs  a 

knowledge  of  the  parts. 

Many  a fool,  affecting  indifference  to  the  natural  fear  of  death,  has  blazoned  his 
folly  by  building  hitnfelf  a tomb  or  placing  his  coffin  in  his  bed-chamber:  but 
Fagon,  from  manly  and  fenfible  motives,  did  what  denotes  to  me  greater  firmnefs 
of  purpofe  ! He  accompanied  Frere  Jaques  through  a fuit  of  diffedions  with  a con- 
tinual reference  to  the  operation  which  he  was  hitnfelf  to  fuffer,  and  witneffed,  in 
living  fubjeds,  in  the  hofpital  of  Verfailles,  experiments  iri  that  operation,  the  ca- 
fualties  of  which  might  deprive  himfelf  of  life.  Frere  Jaques  was  made  firfl  to 
operate  on  dead  bodies,  the  parts  being  diffeded  by  Du  Verney,  and  then  the 
peculiar  dangers  of  his  operation,  fo  plainly  fuperior  to  every  other,  were  im- 
partially difculfed  : Every  thing  dangerous  was  next  correded,  and  the  neceffary 
improvements  explained  to  Frere  Jaques,  who  received  at  once  the  leffons  of  Du 
Verney,  the  moll  celebrated  anatomifl,  of  Felix,  the  king’s  body  furgeon,  and  of  Fa- 
gon, his  future  patient  and  his  friend.  It  was  finally  refolved  that  he  fhould  operate, 
in  future,  with  a grooved  flaff,  and  with  this  correded  inflrument  he  renewed 

his  experiments,  which  were  foon  declared  by  Du  Verney  to  be  complete.  With 

* 

this  improved  flaff  and  correded  operation,  he  cut  thirty-eight  patients  ia  Ver- 
failles, as  is  proved  by  the  certificates  of  Bourdelot,  Boudin,  and  Gervais,  fur- 
geons  in  ordinary,  without  lofing  one.  This  was  the  fecret  of  all  his  after-fuc- 
cefl'es  ; for,  when  Frere  Jaques  palled  again  into  Holland  and  Germany,  he  cut 
with  allonifhing  fuccefs  ; no  ill  reports  followed  him  as  in  his  firfl  career. 
44  Ferhius,  a Swifs  phyfician,”  (who  publifhed  a thefis,  anno  1716,)  fays,  “ that 
of  fixteen  lately  cut  by  Frere  Jaques,  in  Strafburgh,  one  only  died,  and  that  an 
old  man,whofe  death  was  predided  from  his  age  and  weaknefs.”  Frere  Jaques  while 
operating  in  that  city,  whifpered  Salzmanus  in  the  ear,  44  that  he  had  left  off  his 
rude  way  of  operating,  and  now  ufed  a grooved  flaff.”  Weifbachius  teflifies  that 
he  had  feen  Frere  Jaques  cut  twenty  for  the  flone,  in  Strafburgh,  of  which  hardly 
one  mifcarried,  but  were  all  cured  prefently  without  fiflula  or  any  other  diflrefs. 

Never  were  any  leffons  of  men  of  fcience  more  fuccefsful  than  thefe  of  Fagon 
and  Du  Verney,  nor  received  with  more  modefly  and  thankfulnefs  by  any  artifl. 
He  would  teach  well,  and  diligently  ! who  was  to  reap,  fo  immediately,  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labours.  Frere  Jaques,  in  a little  memoir  which  he  wrote  in  defence  of 
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his  reputation,  mentions  his  gratitude  to  Fagon  in  the  following  terms : * “ Frere 
Jaques  had  obferved  that  the  dangers  and  injuries  connected  with  this  operation, 
proceed  chiefly  from  the  wounding  of  the  root  of  the  penis,  where  its  cavernous 
bodies  join,  and  that  to  avoid  thefe  dangers  the  incifion  (hould  be  made  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder;  and  having  of  late  introduced  himfelf  to  MeflTrs.  Fagon  and 
Felix,  the  king’s  phyfician  and  furgeon,  and  performed  many  operations  before 
them,  upon  both  dead  and  living  bodies,  they  were  perfuaded  that  the  operation 
was  in  itfelf  good,  fuperior  to  the  old  operation,  and  requiring  chiefly  to  be  im- 
proved in  refpedt  of  the  inftruments ; and  they  thought  that  a good  grooved 
catheter  (hould  be  ufed  toinfure  the  place  of  the  wound.  Frere  Jaques  has  reformed 
all  this,  has  continued  to  pradife  this  improved  operation  on  the  living  as  well  as 
on  the  dead  body,  for  four  years,  and  has  not  neglected  to  obferve  other  points  in 
which  his  operation  might  be  improved  both  in  refped  of  the  inftruments  and  of 
the  incifion.  Having  been  often  examined  by  MeflTrs.  Fagon  and  Felix,  and  the 
other  furgeons  of  the  court;  having  performed  many  experiments  in  their 
prefence,  both  on  the  dead  body  and  on  the  living,  thefe  gentlemen,  regarding  his 
operation  as  very  valuable  to  the  public,  have  been  pleafed  to  grant  their  appro- 
bation which  has  been  fecontled  zealoufly  by  the  mayors,  flieriffs,  and  governors, 
of  the  various  cities  and  provinces  of  France.”  The  furgeons  of  the  court  had, 
indeed,  behaved  in  the  mod  liberal  manner  : they  procured  him  paflports  from 
the  court:  they  gave  him  the  inoft  unqualified  certificates  of  his  fuperior  (kill 
and  courage:  they  bore  witnefs  to  his  charitable  and  difinterefted  conduct,  and  to 
the  perfect  fuccefs  of  every  operation  performed  in  their  prefence  : they  aferibed 
his  fuccefs  to  the  improvements  in  his  operation,  to  his  (kill  lately  acquired  in 
anatomy,  and  to  his  ufing  a grooved  ftaff,  from  the  groove  of  which  he  never 
moved  his  knife  till  the  incifton  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  complete.  Nor  was  it 
from  the  court  phyficians  only  that  he  obtained  thofe  teftimonials  of  his  fuccefs  ; but 
from  all  the  furgeons  of  Verfailles ; they  gave  it  under  their  hands  “ that  he  had 
cut  thirty-eight  patients  in  the  hofpital  with  uniform  good  fortune.”  How  different 
this  from  the  invidious  conduct  of  Mery,  of  whom  Frere  Jaques  complains,  but  ftill 
with  modefty  and  candour.  “ Of  hundreds  of  healthy  fubje&s  cut  after  this  improved 
method,”  fays  Frere  Jaques,  “ none  had  died  or  remained  fiftulous,  though 
MeflTrs.  Mery  and  Saviard,  mafter  furgeons,  have  fo  affirmed  in  their  writings, 


* The  Memoir  was  anonymous;  Frere  Jaques- therefore  writes  in  the  third  perfon. 
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and  have  circulated  thofe  writings  with  fuch  diligence,  in  all  the  provinces,  as 
to  imprefs  the  people  with  the  moft  unfavourable  opinion  of  him,  which  is 
indeed  his  chief  reafon  for  writing  thefe  few  papers  to  undeceive  the  world.” — 
“ Why,”  fays  Frere  Jaques,  “ fhould  Mr.  Mery  declare  this  method  good  in  itfelf 
and  requiring  no  other  reform  than  that  of  cutting  upon  a grooved  ftaff,  without  wait- 
ing the  iflue  of  that  improvement  which  he  had  himfelf  advifed  ? without  expeding 
impartially  the  refult  of  future  experiments  ? But  indeed  Mr.  Mery  takes  a pleafure, 
not  in  affifting  but  in  blaming  the  operator,  and  in  accufing  him  of  cutting  the  fper- 
matic  veffels  in  thofe  he  pretends  to  cure  of  the  rupture,  and  he  takes  particular  de- 
light in  likening  him  to  one  Raoult,  whom  he  calls  a mountebank  and  rogue.  But 
in  truth  Frere  Jaques,  during  thirty  years  that  he  has  pradifed  this  operation, 
though  he  has  operated  on  four  thoufand  five  hundred  patients  afflided  wuth  the 
done,  has  beguiled  no  one,  nor  ever  operated  but  in  prefence  of  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  and  by  their  confent  and  advice  *.” 

There  were,  at  this  moment,  two  men  of  eminent  rank  who  had  refolved  to 
fubmit  to  the  operation  of  Frere  Jaques,  the  one  Mr.  Fagon,  firft  phyfician  to 
Lewis  XIV.  the  other  the  Marefchal  de  Lorges  : both  had  taken  meafures  to  enfure 
the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  but,  in  the  very  moment  that  Frere  Jaques  was  about 
to  attain  the  moft  diftinguifhed  honour,  he  fuffered  a fad  reverfe  of  fortune.  Mr. 
Fagon  had  himfelf  taught  Frere  Jaques,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  Du  Verney,  the 
celebrated  anatomift,  and  Felix,  firft  furgeon  to  the  king,  had  made  him  go  through 
a feries  of  difledions  : His  operation  w^as  reformed  according  to  their  defire, 

he  had  forfaken  his  big  round  ftaff,  and  cut  upon  a grooved  one;  he  had  operated 
on  thirty  patients  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of  Verfailles,  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs:  he 
had  already  founded  Fagon,  and  felt  the  ftone,  yet  Fagon,  though  thus  far  advanced 
in  this  generous  defign,  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  folicitation  of  his  friends,  to  put 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Marechal,  who  had  learnt  to  perform  Frere  Jaques’s 
operation.  Marechal  accordingly  performed  the  operation,  and  Fagon  furvived, 
and  in  a few  wreeks  went  abroad  in  his  carriage. 

The  Marefchal  de  Lorges,  of  diftinguiihed  rank  and  great  fortune,  proceeded 
with  equal  precaution  ; he  aflembled  in  his  hotel  twenty-two  poor  people  afflided 


• Vide  Frere  Jaques’s  Memoir  in  defence  of  himfelf,  in  compofing  which  he  probably  had  the  affiftance  of 
Hanault  and  the  advice  of  Fagon,  Felix,  and  his  other  friends  ; for  Hanault  took  a particular  affedtion  for  Frere 
Jaques..  confulted  with  him  about  the  means  of  improving  the  operation,  and  promifed  to  defend  him  from 
the  infolences  of  Mery. 
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with  the  (tone,  who  were  cut  by  Frere  Jaques  with  perfect;  fuccefs  ; but  while  the 
poor  patients  furvived,  the  Marefchal  himfelf  died  in  tortures  the  day  following 
the  operation.  This  was  decifive  of  the  fate  of  our  operator ; the  Marefchal  de 
Lorges  lying  dead  in  his  fuperb  hotel,  while  Fagon,  cut  by  M.  Marechal,  was  rolling 
in  his  chariot  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  was  a triumph  for  the  regular  lithotomifts  and 
a mortal  blow  to  the  reputation  of  Frere  Jaques,  who  now  departed  from  Paris 
never  to  return. 

Whatever  judgment  we  may  be  inclined  to  form  of  this  extraordinary  man,  we 
owe  to  his  memory  this  fimple  refpeft,  viz.  of  tracing  his  future  courfe,  till  his  ar- 
rival in  his  native  village,  where  he  refolved  to  end,  in  poverty  and  obfcurity,  a life 
fpent  in  deeds  of  charity. 

After  leaving  Paris  he  continued  to  travel  for  many  years,  over  the  provinces  of 
France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy  ; there  was  no  country,  except 
our  own,  in  which  he  had  not  appeared.  He  was  firft  invited  by  the  fenate  of 
Geneva,  to  vifit  their  republic,  he  cut  five  patients  in  the  city  and  two  in  the  ad- 
jacent villages,  and  received  the  public  thanks  of  both  the  greater  and  leffer  council. 
In  the  year  1704  he  was  earneflly  folicited  to  vifit  the  city  of  Amflerdam,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  month  of  July,  and  by  permiffion  of  the  magiffrates  cut  numbers 
in  the  hofpitals  of  that  city.  He  ffill  preferved  the  character  and  outward  figns 
of  fan&ity,  charity,  and  fimplicity  of  life  : he  was  followed  by  the  people  with 
enthufiafm,  and  regarded  even  by  thofe  of  better  education,  as  one  fent  from  heaven. 
But  “ Rau  publifhed  journals  of  the  fuccefs  which  the  operation  had  upon  thofe 
who  were  cut  by  the  French  Lithotomift  ; which  proceedings  being  laid  open, 
demolifhed  his  reputation,  fo  as  to  make  him  leave  the  place,  in  which  office  Rau 
was  happily  employed  with  very  great  applaufe,  and  retained  till  his  death 
Thus  were  the  politics  of  Paris  received  in  Amflerdam,  but  when  the  place  of 
city-lithotomift  was  bellowed  on  Rau,  fuch  tumults  arofe  in  the  city  that  the 
magiflrates  were  obliged  to  exprefs,  in  a public  manner,  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
by  conferring  an  honorary  reward  on  Frere  Jaques  f.  At  Delft,  Utrecht,  Leyden, 
and  the  Hague,  he  had  equal  fuccefs  j and  on  his  vifiting  the  latter  city,  the * •* 

* Heider. 

f They  had  his  portrait  engraved,  the  pried  in  his  religious  habit ; in  the  didance  was  a hermitage  ; above 
it  was  written,  “ Aigri  quia  non  omnes  convalefcnnt,  non  idcirco  nulla  medicina  ed  and  below  was  written, 

•*  Frater  Jacobus  de  Beaulieu,  AnchorrttA  Burgundus  Lithotomus, omnium  peritissimus.” 
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magiftrates  had  his  portrait  engraved  anew,  and  prefented  him  with  a fet  of  golden 
founds. 

Rau,  vvhofe  rare  talents  and  incomparable  meannefs  of  difpofition  kept  an  almoft 
equal  pace,  fo  that  we  know  not  whether  mod  to  admire  or  deteft  the  man,  pub- 
liffied,  like  Mery,  his  daily  fcandals,  and  difle&ed  Frere  Jaques  out  of  the  capital  of 
Holland  ! and  yet  he  dole  the  very  operation  which  he  affeded  to  condemn.  But  it 
was  neither  the  treachery  of  Rau  nor  the  unfavourable  decifion  of  the  magiftrates 
of  Amfterdam  that  drove  Frere  Jaques  out  of  the  city,  it  was  his  own  reftlefs  defire 
to  travel.  Having  traverfed  Holland,  he  went  to  Angers,  then  to  BruiTels,  and  in  that 
city  received,  as  the  laft  teftimony  of  the  gratitude  of  Amfterdam,  a letter  from  the 
fenate  expreffing  their  refped,  and  a medal  bearing  the  arms  of  the  city,  a crown 
encircled  with  a wreath  of  oak,  and  the  infcription,  “ Ob  elves  fervcitos .”  He  was 
even  intreated  by  his  private  friends  to  return,  and  the  modefty  and  humility  of  his 
reply  deferves  to  be  recorded.  “ Why  ffiould  I return  to  your  city  when  you  have 
already  a man  fo  much  above  me,  as  Rau?” 

In  the  year  1707  he  appeared  again  in  France;  and,  in  his  way  to  Lyons  and 
the  fouthern  provinces,  flopped  at  Verfailles  to  vifit  Fagon,  who  received  him  with 
much  kindnefs,  and  would  have  loaded  him  with  prefents,  which  he  refufed  with 
great  conftancy,  accepting  only  new  certificates  of  his  approbation  and  friendffiip, 
and  paflports  from  the  court,  for  travelling  in  the  fouthern  provinces.  He  arrived 
at  Lyons  in  the  fpring  1709,  from  thence  he  was  called  again  to  Geneva;  from 
Geneva  he  was  called  to  Nancy,  by  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  to  cut  one  of  his  principal 
officers  for  the  ftone  : and  was  prevailed  on  by  the  prince  to  remain  in  his  ftates 
all  that  fpring,  and  fummer:  During  this  feafon  he  cut  eight  patients  fuccelsfully. 
He  was  next  called  to  Liege,  and  there  pafled  the  winter  of  17 1 1.  In  the  year  1712 
he  went  to  Strafbourg,  and  there  it  was  that  he  whifpered  Salzmanus  that  he  had 
reformed  his  operation  and  ufed  a grooved  ftaff;  in  Strafbourg  he  cut  fixteen  perfons 
for  the  ftone,  lofing  only  one  difeafed  old  man.  Such  was  at  this  time  the  reputation 
of  Frere  Jaques,  that  while  the  invidious  group  of  lithotomifts  in  Paris  believed 
him  loft  and  negledled  in  fome  of  the  remote  provinces,  he  was  actually  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Jofeph,  whom  he  vifited 
for  feveral  days  along  with  his  furgeons  and  phyficians,  but  the  Emperor’s  difeafe 
was  not  of  the  nature  that  was  fufpe&ed  when  Frere  Jaques  was  fent  for,  and 
he  was  accordingly  difmified  with  honourable  prefents.  In  April  1713  he  departed 
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for  Venice,  from  thence  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  cut  fuccefsfully,  and  thence  he 
went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  benediction  of  His  Holinefs. 

Wearied  at  length  of  travelling*  and  defirous  of  vifiting  his  own  country  before 
he  died,  he  left  Rome  and  never  (topped  till  he  arrived  in  his  native  village,  where, 
of  all  his  relations,  he  found  only  fome  of  his  nephews  alive.  Having  diftributed 
among  thofe  poor  relations  the  little  money  that  remained  to  him,  he  retired  to 
Befanfon,  where  he  lived  long,  and  died  much  advanced  in  years : he  was  buried 
in  his  native  village,  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  from  the  regider  of  which 
Morand  extracted  the  memorial  of  his  interment.  The  medal  prefented  by  the  city 
of  Amfterdam  was  never  found  ! The  golden  founds  he  was  known  to  have  melted 
down  before  he  died. 

On  reviewing  what  I have  written  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  I feel 
loath  to  record  fuch  uncharitable  perfecutions,  of  one  who  fpent  his  whole  life  in 
deeds  of  charity,  who  while  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  become  rich,  died  in  po- 
verty, perhaps  in  want.  Let  us  judge  now  according  to  his  deeds  : a man  who, 
while  alive,  “ was  extravagantly  extolled  by  friends  and  traduced  by  adverfaries,” 
and  was,  as  Heider  fays,  w the  fubjeCt  of  every  one’s  thoughts  and  difeourfe,”  of 
whom  this  at  lad  mud  be  acknowledged  that  through  the  various  Pages  of  a long 
and  ufefui  life,  he  proved  himfelf  a perfon  of  unfeigned  fimplicity  andgoodnefs. 

He  chanced  to  appear  in  a country  full  of  empyrics  of  the  lowed  clafs,  and  in 
an  age  when  a jealous  profeflion  was  driving  to  regain  its  privileges  : he  appeared 
as  a mendicant  friar  profeding  fanCtity,  living  on  charity,  and  pretending  a peculiar 
call  from  heaven  to  cut  for  the  done  : his  certificates  gathered  up  in  hade,  ferved 
only  the  needy  purpofes  of  quackery  ! for  he  was  chiefly  concerned  about  the 
fpeedy  extraction  of  the  done,  leaving  the  cure  of  his  patient  to  heaven.  His  ad- 
vertifements  were  duck  up,  on  the  gates  of  cities,  and  in  courfing  from  province 
to  province  he  contrived  to  outrun  the  rumours  of  his  ill  fuccefs. 

This  man  was,  by  a happy  ignorance,  pu(hed  on  to  make  thefe  incifions  in  the 
body  of  the  bladder,  which  phyficians  believed  to  be  mortal ; it  was  through  the 
favour  of  the  court,  and  the  fanaticifm  of  the  people,  that  he  was  enabled  to  oppofe 
a whole  profefiion,  and  permitted  to  operate  in  the  hofpitals  of  Paris,  Verfailles, 


* How  many  years  he  continued  to  travel  is  not  abfolutely  known,  for  while  Morand  clofes  his  career  in  the 
June  1 714,  Hciller  allures  us  on  the  authority  of  private  letters  from  the  furgeon  Verdun,  that  he  had  feen  him 
perform  his  operation  at  Strafbourg  in  the  year  1 715  j and  we  are  told  by  Le  Maire^  his  countryman,  that 
he  died  at  Befanjon,  feventy  years  of  age. 
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Strafbourgh,  and  Amfterdam  : But  the  enthufiafm  created  by  his  new  and  daring 
manner  of  operating,  foon  expired;  his  patients  died  apace;  his  operation  was 
critically  examined  by  men  fkilful  in  anatomy,  and  it  was  not  thought  advifable 
that  a man  fo  ignorant,  fo  adventurous,  performing  his  incifions  in  fo  un- 
guarded a manner,  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  regular  lithotomifts  of  Franco  and 
Holland. 

At  firft  he  was  nothing  but  a bold  and  fearlefs  operator,  his  courage  being  excited 
by  enthufiafm,  and  nothing  qualified  by  any  knowledge  of  the  parts  or  forefight  of 
danger  ! He  cut  with  all  the  audacious  ignorance  of  a quack,  fometimes  high,  fome- 
times  low,  fometimes  in  the  body  of  the  bladder,  fometimes  in  the  neck,  fometimes 
upon  the  gripe,  fometimes  upon  the  ft  a IT!  and  in  women  he  made  his  incifions  in 
the  perinasum  exaCily  as  in  men  : often  he  transfixed  the  bladder  with  his  dagger- 
fhaped  knife,  or,  miffing  the  bladder,  ftruck  his  knife  repeatedly  into  the  hip,  man- 
gling the  parts  with  tranfverfe  incifions. 

Yet  there  was  in  his  peculiar  manner  of  operating,  that  which  reconciled  men  of 
fcience  to  his  rudenefs,  and  in  his  actual  operations  there  was  fo  much  boldnefs, 
felf-poffeffion,  and  peculiar  addrefs,  as  made  them  think  it  a charity  towards  man- 
kind to  inftruCt  him  in  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  own  operation  ! “ Never,” 
fay  contemporary  authors,  “ has  there  been  feen  a more  dextrous  operator;  the 
fpedlators  tremble  at  the  manner  of  his  operation,  when  he  ftrikes  his  knife  into 
the  hip,  and  remain  in  breathlefs  expectation,  while  he  holds  it  there  and  fearches 
with  it  for  the  ftone,  which  he  extraCls  to  the  amazement  of  all  beholders.”  “ He 
was  a man,”  as  the  king  had  faid,  “ not  to  be  negledted,  nor  was  his  operation  to 
be  loft.” 

But  Frere  Jaques,  after  having  received  the  inftruCtions  of  Du  Verney  and  Felix, 
and  having  lived  in  the  houfe  of  Fagon ; when  he  had  reformed  every  ftep  of  his 
operation  and  accuftomed  himfeif  to  cut  upon  a grooved  ftaff,  performed  an 
operation  inferior  to  none  pradtifed  fince  his  time  ! He  now  was  as  fkilful  as  he  had 
at  firft  been  bold  and  fearlefs,  and  he  had  this  peculiar  happinefs,  that  he  was  the 
very  operator  that  France,  or  rather  all  Europe  required,  and  his  courfe  of  life  was 
fuch  as  enabled  him  to  do  infinite  fervices  to  his  fellow  creatures.  The  ftone,  from 
low  living  and  uncleanlinefs,  was,  over  all  Europe,  but  molt  efpecially  in  France,  a 
very  frequent  dileafe  ; his  motives  for  devoting  himfeif  to  this  operation  were  very 
ftrong,  and  they  areexpreffied  in  his  memoir,  in  a fimple  and  ingenuous  manner.  “ The 
mayors,  fheriffs,  governors  of  provinces,  have  witneffed  that  dexterity  and  fteadinefs 
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with  which  nature  and  long  experience  hath  endowed  him;  and  they  have  alio  wit- 
nefled  the  zeal,  piety,  and  charity  with  which  he  hath  conduced  himfelf,  receiving 
prefents  from  the  rich  only  to  give  to  the  poor.  But  knowing,  or  fearing,  that  this 
would  in  the  end  be  unto  him  an  occafion  of  fin,  he  hath  renounced  all  worldly  goods 
by  his  vow,  and  given  himfelf  up  to  the  fervice  of  thofe  who  are  affii&ed  with  the 
ftone ; the  rich,  when  they  fend  for  him  to  diftant  provinces,  bear  the  expences  of 
his  journey,  and  the  charity  they  themfelves  perform  according  to  their  hearts. 
Having  obferved  the  numbers  affli&ed  with  the  ftone  in  the  various  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  many  of  whom  die  from  being  unable  either  to  fend  for  one  dextrous 
in  fuch  operations  or  to  have  themfelves  conveyed  to  any  great  city,  fuch  as  Paris, 
to  be  cut  there;  having  remarked  alfo  that  the  furgeons  in  the  country  parts  have 
ufually  declined  this  operation,  as  difficult  and  full  of  danger;  and  it  being  for  the 
public  good  that  there  ffiould  be  able  lithotomies  in  the  provinces,  Frere  Jaques 
has  forfaken  his  family,  abandoned  all  other  operations,  and  applied  himfelf  folely 
and  with  much  diligence  to  this  operation.” 

“ It  appears  fufficiently,”  fays  Douglafs,  “ from  many  particulars  of  his  hiftory, 
that  Frere  Jaques  muft  have  been  a mod  profligate  abandoned  wretch.”  Never,  I 
believe,  was  there  a human  creature  lefs  deferving  thefe  epithets  *.  We  are,  on 
the  contrary,  pleafed  to  find  refling  on  the  mind,  a refpedful  opinion  of  a man 
born  in  the  lowed  fituation  in  life,  but  with  good  talents  and  worthy  fentiments, 
and  to  whom  our  profeffion  owes  the  difcovery  of  that  operation  which  we  now 
perform.  From  his  time  the  ineffedual  cruelties  of  the  apparatus  major  were 
abandoned,  and  his  operation  univerfally  received  ; even  thofe  of  the  old  faith  who 
affeded  to  perform  the  great  operation,  had  their  fly  coup-de-maitre,  which  they 
durft  not  avow  ; Rau,  the  celebrated  Rau,  learned  his  operation  from  Frere  Jaques, 
and  continued,  during  all  his  life,  to  conceal  a difcovery  in  which  he  had  no 
right  nor  property,  which  he  had  learnt  from  an  itinerant  operator  whom  he 
affeded  to  defpiie  and  confpired  to  ruin. 


* The  man  who  wrote  fuch  language  muft  have  had  an  unfeeling  heart,  but  he  who  proved  a crime  by 
the  following  jefuitical  conftruftion  of  the  fecret  fentiments  of  one  long  dead,  muft  have  had  a depraved  one. 
” He  muft,”  fays  Douglafs,  **  have  been  a moft  profligate  abandoned  wretch,  and  that,  under  an  outward 
air  of  fimplicity  and  fel-fdenial,  he  concealed  fome  fecrel  clef gn  or  other,  which  perhaps  the  multitude  of  perfons 
that  died  under  his  hands,  prevented  his  ever  putting  it  in  execution.”  Douglafs,  page  28.  If  a man  is  guilty 
or  fufpetted  of  no  crime's  but  thofe  which  he  never  puts  in  execution,  he  might  reafouably  enough  expert  to 
efcapc  calumny. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  FRERE  JAQUES. 

* 

Whatever  in  this  operation  is  either  creditable  to  the  inventor  or  ufefut  to 
pofterity,  whatever  circumftances  in  his  general  method,  or  in  his  individual  at- 
tempts, may  ferve  as  leflons  to  the  modern  lithotomift,  will  be  beft  underftood  by- 
comparing  his  incifions  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.  He  performed  a daring 
incillon  by  no  rule  : he  operated  with  a round  ftaff  or  with  a tubulated  catheter : 
he  operated,  as  Heifter  informs  us,  often  with  a pointed  table-knife.  “ I myfelf,” 
fays  Heifter,  “ have  heard  the  Dutch  people  fay,  while  I was  in  Holland,  that  when 
our  lithotomift  came  hither  from  France,  he  at  firft  cut  a number  for  the  ftone,  and 
would  fometimes  ufe  a common  blunt  knife,  to  perform  the  operation,  when  his 
own  incifion  knife  was  not  at  hand  The  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
incifion  was,  by  plunging  this  dagger-fhaped  knife  into  the  point  of  the  hip  (la 
moignon  de  la  fefle) : f The  intereft  excited  by  his  manner  of  operating,  amounted 
a&ually  to  enthufiafm  : In  place  of  the  tedious  and  ineffectual  dilatations  of 
the  apparatus  major,  this  fearlefs  man  was  feen  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the 
bladder  at  once,  and  almoft  inftantly  extract  the  ftone.  The  eflential  of  his 
operation  was,  that  it  fubftituted  incifion  to  dilatation,  and  gave  the  lie  to  the 
renowned  aphorifm  which  protefts  that  “ wounds  of  membranous  parts  are 
mortal.” 

My  reader  is,  I believe,  prepared  to  attribute  every  thing  good  and  ufeful  to  the 
method  itfelf ! every  thing  irregular,  dangerous,  and  difaftrous  to  the  faults  of 
the  operator.  He  is  alfo  prepared  to  diftinguifh  the  rude  incifions  performed  at  firft 
by  this  bold  but  ignorant  man,  from  the  mafterly  operation  taught  him.  by  Du 
Verney  and  Fagon ; for  the  operation  which  he  was  then  taught  forms  a period 
in  his  life  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  an  asra  in  our  fcience  : — First,  Frere  Jaques  either 
remarked  himfelf,  or  was  taught  by  others  to  obferve,  the  chief  errors  of  the  ap- 

* Anti  in  another  place  he  fays,  “ He  ufed  a common  knife  like  that  which  we  ufe  to  our  vi&uals.”  The 
table  knife  of  France  and  Holland  was  a long  lharp-pointed  clafp  knife. 

f “ II  tenoit  dans  cette  incifion,  une  autre  route  que  Frere  Jacques;  car  cet  hermite  poufloit,  en  aveugle,  uu 
poignard  obliquement  de  la  partie  interne  de  la  tuberofite  de  l’ifchion,  jufques  dans  la  veflie ; et  quand  cet  in- 
ftrument  meurtrier  n’enfiloit  pas  la  vra'ie  route,  il  cn  arrivoit  ies  defordres  que  nous  avons  d^tailles.”  Garen- 
geot,  page  19a. 
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paratus  major : he  was  aware  that  the  great  miftake  was,  making  the  wound  in  the 
peiinseum  over  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  not  in  the  hip,  over  the  neck  and  body 
of  the  bladder,  for  in  his  own  vindication  he  fays,  “ Frere  Jaques  had  remarked 
that  the  dangers  and  injuries  of  the  old  incifion  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  wound- 
ing of  the  root  of  the  penis,  where  its  cavernous  bodies  join  ; and  that  to  avoid 
thefe  dangers  the  incifion  fhould  be  made  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  Behold  here 
the  motive  for  making  his  incifion  in  the  hip,  and  fuch  an  incifion  mufi  have  had 
all  pofiible  facilities  and  mufi  efpecially  have  enfured  the  expeditious  extraction  of 
the  ftone : The  apex  of  the  hip  is  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium  ! When  Frere 
Jaques  ftruck  his  knife  by  the  fide  of  the  tuber  ifchii,  he  opened  that  great  hol- 
low which  was  left  clofed  by  its  mufcles  in  the  incifion  of  the  apparatus  minor ! and 
the  dividing  of  thofe  mufcles  is  eflential  (whatever  way  the  operation  is  performed) 
to  the  eafy  extraction  of  the  ftone.  By  ftriking  the  knife  by  the  fide  of  the  tuber 
ifchii  he  divided  the  tranfverfe  mufcle  : by  moving  the  knife  ever  fo  little,  to  enlarge 
the  wound  upwards  and  downwards,  he  cut  all  the  mufcles  entirely  acrofs,  and 
opened  fo  completely  the  great  hollow,  that  every  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the 
perinaeum  was  removed. — This  praife  of  dividing  all  the  mufcles,  even  the  enemies 
of  this  operation  allow  him.  Mery  was  furprifed  into  a favourable  report ; “ His 
incifion,”  fays  Mery,  “ proceeds  in  the  middle  line,  betwixt  the  accelerator  urinse 
and  ereCtor  penis,  without  wounding  either,  and  opens  all  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
half  an  inch  of  its  body.”  The  figure  (fig  i.)  which  I have  fketched  to  illuftrate 
this  point,  is  mod  important;  it  is  applicable  to  every  fpecies  of  lithotomy;  it  is  a 
plan  of  thofe  mufcles  of  the  .perinasum  of  which  I have  already  given  a correCt 
drawing  ; it  fhews  the  penis  throwm  back  over  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  ; the  groins 
much  ftretched  as  in  lithotomy  ; the  ferotum  ftrongly  corrugated  ; and  the  dotted 
lines  mark  that  triangle  in  which  the  incifion  is  to  be  performed.  The  furgeon  muft 
remember  that  this  triangle  is  bounded  by  the  two  legs  or  branches  of  the  os  pubis  ; 
that  the  crura  penis  arifing  from  thefe  branches  lie  along  the  fides  of  the  triangle  ; 
that  the  ereCtores  penis  mufcles,  marked  by  the  dotted  lines  (b  b),  lie  upon  the  roots 
of  the  crura  penis ; that  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  lying  immediately  under  the 
middle  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  occupies  all  the  perinaeum  from  the  ferotum  to 
the  anus ; that  on  the  bulb  lies  the  accelerator  urinse  mufcle,  marked  by  the  dotted 
line  (c) ; that  the  great  hollow  under  the  tuber  ifchii,  the  center  of  this  opening  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  only  fpace  through  which  the  ftone  can  be  extracted,  is  crofted 
by  the  Tranfverfalis  Perinaei,  marked  by  the  dotted  lines  (d  d) ; and  that  Frere  Jaques’s 
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incifion  is  the  true  incifion  of  lithotomy  : firft,  becaufe  it  cuts  the  tranfverfalis 
perinsei  acrofs  ami  does  away  all  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the  mufcles  : fecondly, 
becaufe  it  completely  opens  that  hollow  place  by  the  fide  of  the  re&um  in  which 
the  cervix  veficse  lies  and  through  which  the  Hone  mull  pafs.  The  line  of  Frere 
Jaques’s  incifion  is  defignated  by  the  dotted  line  (e) ; and  it  is  feen  that  the  line  of 
incifion  turns  over  the  hip,  and  that  as  much  of  it  is  behind  the  anus,  or  in  other 
words,  behind  the  tranfverfe  mufcle,  as  before  it  ; and  that  fuch  a wound  whether 
made  by  a ftab  as  by  Frere  Jaques,  or  by,  firft,  a fuperficial  incifion,  and  then  a flow 
diffedtion  as  in  our  manner  of  operating,  is  ftill  the  true  incifion  of  lithotomy ; Let 
the  furgeon  keep  thefe  points  in  mind,  and  compare  this  fcheme  with  that  which 
accompanies  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  major. 

Secondly, — Why  Frere  Jaques  did  not  ufe  a grooved  ftaff,  and  how  he  could 
ufe  a round  one,  is  matter  of  difficulty  and  furprife  to  many  who  have  defcribed 
his  operation  ; the  defcription  of  this  part  of  his  operation  involves  Angular  confe- 
quences,  and  is  the  theory  of  all  his  mifconduft,  for  he  did  not  penetrate,  as  we  do, 
by  a gradual  diffe£tion,  ftopping  upon  the  face  of  a grooved  ftaff,  but  ftruck  his  knife 
at  once  into  the  bladder  ; he  went  beyond  the  ftaff  till  the  point  of  the  knife  paffed 
the  bending  part  of  the  ftaff  and  the  blade  lay  acrofs  it ; as  he  did  not  cut  upon 
the  face  of  his  ftaff,  the  ftaff  was  not- grooved  ; as  he  cut  in  the  bend  of  his  ftaff  it 
was  remarkably  curved  at  the  heel ; his  knife,  when  he  ftruck  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder,  paffed  through  what  is  called  the  body  of  the  bladder  clofe  behind  the  proftate 
gland  ; and  when  he  drew  it  towards  him  to  complete  his  incifion,  he  opened  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  proftate. — This  is  an  unthought-of  manner  of  acomplifh- 
ingthe  internal  incifion  ; viz.  cutting  along  the  bend  or  concave  of  the  ftaff.  Figure  2. 
illuftrates  this  incifion,  where  the  ftaff  (a)  is  feen  to  have  a prominent  heel  and  a bold 
curve  ; where  the  dagger-fhaped  knife  (b)  is  laid  acrofs  the  bend  of  the  ftaff ; where 
the  portion  (c)  of  the  knife,  that  is  within  the  bladder,  lies  in  fuch  a dire&ion,  that, 
being  retraced  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  dotted  line  (d),  it  cuts  up  the  whole  length 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  whole  of  the  proftate. 

Thirdly, — It  is  matter  of  furprife  how,  with  a ftaff  thus  paffed  into  the  bladder, he 
could  cut  the  urethra  entirely  away,  or  how,  the  operation  being  effentially  good, 
fuch  difmal  confequences  could  enfue  from  his  irregular  incifions.  Morand  con- 
feffes  that  he  is  altogether  at  a lofs  to  imagine  how  he  could  divide  the  arteries 
going  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  or  occafion  ecchymofis  behind  the  pubis,  and  ex- 
travafation  of  blood  within  the  abdomen.  The  truth  is  that  the  incifions  of  Frere 
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Jaques,  in  his  firft  operations,  were  as  irregular  and  dangerous  as  his  incifions  in 
his  latter  operations  were  correct  and  Cure.  His  firft  operation  was  rude,  unguarded, 
performed  upon  a big  round  ftaff,  it  was  a ftab  with  his  dagger-pointed  knife,  bold 
and  fuccefsful,  in  fo  far  as  regarded  the  extradion  of  the  ftone,  but  difmal  in  its 
confequences  as  it  related  to  the  fate  of  the  patient ; in  this  operation  he  ftruck  at 
once  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  and  his  knife  was  flopped  only  by  encountering 
the  ftone.  His  fecond  operation,  taught  him  by  Du  Verney,  Fagon,  and  Hunauld, 
was  performed  by  fucceflive  incifions,  like  thofe  of  the  modern  lithotomift,  by  which 
he  cut  towards  his  ftaff:  he  opened  not  the  body  of  the  bladder,  but  the  proftate; 
his  knife  never  entered  into  the  bladder,  but  was  flopped  by  the  groove  of  the 
ftaff ; it  was  by  running  the  knife  along  this  groove  that  he  flit  up  the  gland  and 
cervix  veficae. 

Let  us  then  obferve  the  effeds  of  thofe  two  incifions. 

• „ 

ACCIDENTS  OF  FRERE  JAQUES’S  ORIGINAL  AND  UNCORRECTED  OPERATION. 

To  the  unremitting,  I had  almoft  faid  the  unrelenting  labours  of  Mery,  we  owe 
an  ample  catalogue  of  the  errors  which  were  or  might  be  committed  in  performing 
this  operation  ; and  there  is  not  one  of  the  ufual  misfortunes  of  Frere  Jaques’s 
pradice  that  may  not  be  referred  to  his  thus  palling  his  knife  over  the  bend  of  the 
ftaff. 

First, — In  ftriking  in  his  knife,  the  diftance  being  great  betwixt  the  hip  and  the 
bladder,  he  often  miffed  his  way  and  mangled  the  parts  by  fucceflive  ffrokes.  In 
our  modern  way  of  operating  we  go  on  by  a flow  and  gradual  difledion,  becaufe 
we  know  the  parts  ! we  cut  from  above  downwards,  and  carry  the  point  of  the 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  before  the  knife,  while  we  are  difleding  with  the  right ! 
we  prefs  afide  the  redum  till,  in  the  courfe  of  difledion,  the  knife  reaches  the  blad- 
der fafely  : He,  on  the' contrary,  cut  from  below  upwards,  ftriking  his  knife  at 
once  into  the  bladder,  and  his  knife  in  his  more  fortunate  operations  glided  fafely 
by  the  fide  of  the  redum,  to  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  bladder  which  lies  upon 
it  : but  when  he  deviated  from  the  true  diredion,  his  knife  wounded  the  redum 
in  paffing  ; this  wound,  as  it  caufed  an  iflue  of  fasces  and  often  a fiftulous  fore,  he 
was  not  willing  to  acknowledge.  In  operating  on  women,  his  knife  wounded  the 
vagina,  and  blood  flowed  from  its  orifice  j but  as  this  was  not  a mortal  nor  even  a 
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fiftulous  wound,  he  fpoke  of  it  very  flightly  and  faid,  “ he  often  wounded  the  va- 
gina.” When,  in  place  of  deviating  towards  the  fide  of  the  redum  or  vagina,  his 
knife  glanced  upon  the  bone,  it  there  wounded  the  great  pudic  artery,  the  patient 
then  bled  profufely,  and  fometimes  died  ; for  his  knife  paffed,  of  neceflity,  betwixt 
the  redum  and  the  pudic  artery,  which  are  but  narrow  limits  for  a rude  operator 
unacquainted  with  anatomy. 

Secon dly, — In  drawing  back  his  knife  by  which  he  completed  the  incifion  of  the 
proftate  ; his  knife,  being  turned  acrofs  the  bend  of  the  catheter,  fometimes  projeded 
too  far,  and  transfixed  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  gland;  upon  being  retraded,  it  flit  up 
the  gland,  and  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  on  both  fides  ; and  in  turning  over 
the  round  catheter  at  the  end  of  the  incifion,  cut  the  little  of  the  urethra  that  re- 
mained undivided  : thus  it  often  was  found,  upon  diffedion,  that  he  had  cut  the 
urethra  fairly  off  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  it  was  fhrewdly  fufpeded  that 
where  he  had  only  weakened  the  urethra  by  this  circular  incifion,  he  co  i pleted 
the  feparatlon  of  it  by  pufhing  againft  the  gland  with  his  clumfy  finger,  or  with 
a condudor,  for  he  often  ufed  one.  Thefe  are  warnings  then  to  the  modern  litho- 
tomift,  in  whofe  operation  the  fame  accidents  happen  bv'  moving  the  knife  with  a 
circular  motion,  or  by  cutting  the  urethra  by  fucceffive  ftrokes.  This  pofture 
of  the  knife  laid  acrofs  the  bend  of  the  ftaff,  and  transfixing  the  bladder  near 
the  neck,  is  illuflrated  by  fig.  5.  where  it  is  very  obvious,  that  in  the  retradion 
of  the  knife  from  (a)  to  (b),  the  urethra  will  be  flit  up  on  both  fides,  and  very 
little  of  it  left  to  conned  it  with  the  bladder  ; but  if  towards  the  end  of  the 
incifion,  the  point  (c)  of  the  knife  was  railed  ever  fo  little,  and  the  heel  (d) 
carried  round  Under  the  catheter,  the  urethra  would  be  entirely  divided. 

* Thirdly, — It  muft  be  remarked  that  Frere  Jaques  knew  that  he  had  flruck  his 

knife  into  the  bladder,  only  by  the  urine  flowing  off : the  moment  the  urine 
flowed  off,  the  bladder  was  contraded  round  the  knife  and  the  ftone  : the  patient 

is,  during  this  moment  of  acute  pain,  irrefiflibly  inclined  to  prefs,  as  if  difchar- 
ging  his  urine,  and  the  mere  contradion  of  the  bladder,  much  more  the  preffure  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles,  pufhing  down  the  vifcera  from  above,  muft  prefs  the  fundus 
©f  the  bladder  againft:  the  knife  ! thence  every  motion  of  the  knife,  in  fucli  a con- 
dition of  the  parts,  muft  have  been  dangerous.  The  original  operation  of  Frere 
Jaques,  and  of  his  mafter,  Pauloni,  was  that  by  the  apparatus  minor;  this  ope- 
ration they  continued  to  perform,  and  had  taken  their  lateral  operation  from 

it,  fubftituting  merely  the  ftaff  as  a diredor  for  the  ftone,  which  alone  direds 
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the  furgeon  in  operating  by  the  apparatus  minor.  They  had  transferred  many 
of  the  rules  of  the  apparatus  minor  to  their  new  operation  with  the  ftaff,  and 
efpecially  this,  that  Frere  Jaques  in  feeling  with  the  point  of  the  knife  for  the  ftone 
groped  at  the  fame  time  above  the  pubis  with  the  left  hand,  forcing  the  bladder  to 
contract  and  prefs  down  the  ftone. — “ Thus,”  fays  Dionis,  “ did  he  often  prefs  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  againft  the  point  of  the  knife.” — “ He  fucceedeth  better,” 
fays  Bufliere,  * “ wfhen  the  ftone  is  big  and  large,  than  when  it  is  fmall,  by  reafon 
that  a big  ftone  not  only  extendeth  the  bladder,  but  ftoppeth  the  point  of  the  knife.” 
No  one  will  be  furprifed,  as  Morand  was,  that  ecchymofis  was  found  behind  the  pubis, 
or  extravafations  of  blood  within  the  pelvis,  or  abdomen  ; or  that  the  velfels  at  the 
root  of  the  penis  were  divided  j (lighter  deviations  than  thofe  defcribed  in  the  ope- 
ration of  Frere  Jaques  might  turn  the  point  of  his  knife  to  any  of  thefe  parts.  Nei- 
ther will  the  modern  lithotomift  forget  the  contracted  ftate  of  the  bladder,  when  the 
gorget  is  driven  home  into  its  cavity,  for  at  that  moment  the  urine  is  expelled,  the 
bladder  corrugated,  the  bowels  deprefled  by  the  (training  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  is  in  continual  contact  with  the  (harp  edge  of  the  gorget. 

Fourthly, — It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice;  it  is  a point  already  touched 
upon  in  defcribing  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis,  and  defcrving  to  be,  on  a future  occa~ 
fion,  more  particularly  explained ; that  by  cutting  thus  from  the  hip  towards  the 
body  of  the  bladder,  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  pelvis,  by  wounding  more  of  the 
body  of  the  bladder  than  of  its  neck,  there  enfue  fiftulas  of  the  cellular  fubftance, 
and  foetid  fores,  which,  as  much  as  the  more  deadly  accidents,  contributed  to  bring 
the  operation  of  Frere  Jaques  into  difgrace. 

Of  this  firft  operation  then  what  can  we  fay  but  that  it  partook  of  the  genius  of 
its  inventor,  a rude  bold  man  ; that  it  contained  the  elements  of  a good  operation, 
but  that  the  operator  was  expofed  to  numberlefs  errors,  which,  for  want  of  educa- 
tion, he  could  not  efcape.  Frere  Jaques,  whofe  operation  was  fuccefsful  only  in 
the  expeditious  extradition  of  the  ftone,  was,  after  a momentary  enthufiafm  in  his 
favour,  utterly  forfaken  even  by  his  friends,  and  driven  out  of  the  city  to  go  his  old 
courfe  round  the  provinces. 


* Yid.  this  Letter  in  the  Philofoph,  Tranfaft.  anno  1699. 


( no  ) 


EXCELLENCY  OF  HIS  SECOND  OR  CORRECTED  OPERATION. 

But  his  fecond  operation  was  the  refult  of  affiduous  diffedions  of  thefe  parts.  In 
his  new  or  reformed  operation  he  ufed  his  dagger  knife  no  longer,  but  diffeded  with 
an  ordinary  fcalpell  upon  a grooved  ftaff.  The  diffedion  was  as  fimple  as  that  of 
the  apparatus  minor,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  projecting  of  the  ftaff  di- 
rected the  incifion  inftead  of  the  protrufion  of  the  ftone.  Though  by  the  flow  and 
complete  diffeCtion  of  the  parts,  the  perinasutn  was  completely  relaxed,  and  the  tranf- 
verfalis  and  levator  mufcles  divided  ; though  the  external  incifion  correfponded  pre- 
cifely  with  that  of  his  original  operation,  yet  the  inward  incifion  was  eftentially  dif- 
ferent : in  place  of  going  fo  deep,  or  ftriking  the  knife  through  the  cellular  iubftance 
that  furrounds  the  reCtum,  or  feeking  the  body  of  the  bladder,  the  neck  only  of  the 
bladder  and  the  furrounding  proftate  were  cut ; and  they  were  divided  by  a fair, 
regular,  and  limited  incifion,  the  knife  being  run  through  the  body  of  the  gland 
along  the  groove  of  the  ftaff.  The  redum  and  the  pudic  artery  were  equally  out 
of  danger,  for  the  knife  did  not  go  fo  deep,  and  was  not  plunged  blindly  among 
the  parts.  The  extraction  of  the  ftone  was  eafy  and  expeditious.  The  external 
and  internal  wounds  correfponded,  and  were  oppofed  to  each  other  fo  that  there 
was  no  cavity  formed  among  the  cellular  fubftance,  nor  fiftulas,  nor  tedious  cures. 

His  operation  was  from  this  time  perfeCt,  and  for  this  invention  Frere  Jaques  ranks 
in  that  ftation,  univerfaliy  affigned  him  by  a profeflion  now  impartial  and  grateful,  and 
the  operation  thus  improved  by  the  heads  of  Fagon  and  Du  Verney,  and  the  bold 
hand  of  this  operator,  was  fuch  as  left  for  Rau,  and  the  furious  rivals  of  Frere  Jaques, 
nothing  to  improve  in  refped  of  the  defign,  and,  in  refped  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  performed,  every  thing  to  envy.  Rau  did  not  improve  this  operation  ! 
it  was  delivered  perfed  into  his  hands!  he  had  indeed  the  advantage  of  performing 
it  with  the  {kill  of  an  anatomift,  and  the  courage  of  an  experienced  furgeon  ; but 
he  had  the  meannefs,  never  to  be  forgotten,  of  concealing  from  the  world  the  pre- 
cife  manner  in  which  he  pradifed  an  operation  which  he  was  taught  freely,  by 
one  whom  he  afteCled  to  defpife,  and  contrived  to  ruin. 

Thus  do  we  owe  to  this  illiterate  man,  whofe  modefty,  humility,  and  courage, 
whofe  charity,  fimplicity,  and  goodnefs,  we  muft  hold  in  refped,  an  operation  which 
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has  been  approved  of  and  performed  by  all  the  good  lithotomies  of  Europe  ; and 
from  his  life  and  fortunes,  one  important  leffon  may  be  deduced  ; we  may  learn 
how  (lightly  we  Ihould  rely  on  our  natural  talents,  how  little  faith  we  fhould  have 
in  mere  courage  ! — this  intrepid  fearlefs  man  committed  nothing  but  butcheries, 
while  he  remained  what  has  been  termed  a natural  operator ; but  after  having  un- 
dergone the  difcipline  of  fcience,  and  learnt  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  he  became 
truly  valuable. 


RAW’S  METHOD  OF  PERFORMING  LITHOTOMY. 


Joannes  Jacobus  Raw,  the  mod  famous  lithotomift  of  modern  times,  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Baden  in  Swabia,  in  the  year  1668,  of  parents  far  from  wealthy; 
his  father  a wine- merchant,  unable  to  give  his  fon  an  education  fuitable  to  his 
genius,  bound  him  apprentice,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  a furgeon  in  Strafburg, 
where  he  lived  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  negledted  by  his  parents, 
and  unable  to  fubftft  at  home,  he  began  to  wander  far  and  wide  through  the  world, 
lcantily  fupplied  with  the  means  of  travelling,  or  even  with  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
After  palling  through  a great  part  of  Germany,  he  arrived  at  Hamburgh,  and  hav- 
ing taken  his  paflage  for  Bergen  in  Norway,  he  then  entered  into  the  fervice  of  one 
Frawen,  a furgeon  ; but  could  not  long  remain,  being  unable  to  endure  the  extreme 
cold  of  that  country.  It  was  eafy  to  procure  a paflage  to  Amfterdam,  for  the  in- 
tercourfe  was  then,  as  it  always  has  been,  very  great,  betwixt  the  countries.  He 
accordingly  embarked  for  Holland,  and  upon  his  arrival  was  received  as  furgeon  in 
the  (hip  of  Count  Benthem,  with  whom  he  vilited  Spain  and  various  parts.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  again  in  Amfterdam,  at  the  critical  moment  when 
King  William  was  about  to  fail  for  England  with  a gallant  fleet,  and  was  appointed 
furgeon  to  the  vice-admiral  Skey’s  fhip. 

Thus  did  Raw  fpend  his  firft  years  in  an  unfettled  and  miferable  way  of  life,  in 
the  fociety  of  men  rude  and  brutal  ! the  wages  earned  thus  amidft  hardlhips  and  perils, 
he  did  not  fquander,  but  hoarded  with  particular  care,  whether  animated  by  that 
fordid  paflion  for  gain  which  ftrongly  marked  every  future  action  of  his  life,  or  from 
a more  generous  defire  of  renewing  his  ftudies  and  improving  his  mind,  we  dare  not 
fay.  This  only  is  certain,  that  on  his  return  to  Holland  he  betook  himfelf  to  Leyden, 
Vol.  II.  R 
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and  there  ftudied  all  parts  of  learning  with  great  ardour  ; and,  having  made  himdelf 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  medicine  in  that  fchool,  he  travelled  into  France, 
and  ftudied  anatomy  and  furgery  in  Paris  under  the  beft  matters  : he  difledbed  much 
with  his  own  hand  ; Du  Verney  was  his  chief  preceptor,  and  Mery  taught  him  the 
diftribution  of  the  nerves:  under  Myfhevius  he  learned  to  reduce  luxations;  and  he 
followed  Petit,  then  an  old  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  Marechal  Rowmart,  and 
the  great  matters  of  Paris,  obferving  their  pra&ice  in  all  the  varieties  of  furgical 
difeafe. 

Wearied  at  length  of  this  wandering  life,  he  returned  into  Holland  and  eftablifhed 
himfelf  in  Amfterdam,  where  he  taught  anatomy  and  pradtifed  furgery.  While 
Raw,  fupported  by  the  magiftrates,  and  fupplied  with  dead  bodies,  was  lecturing 
in  Amfterdam  and  performing  the  operations  of  the  hofpitals,  Frere  Jaques  by 
chance  arrived  in  that  city,  and  performed  his  new  operation,  which  Raw  was  al- 
ways prefent  at,  and  always  loudly  and  violently  condemned.  Thefe  inve&ives 
of  Raw  gave  offence  at  firft,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  filent  for  a time,  but  the  event 
foon  juftified  his  predictions  and  induced  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  to  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  Frere  Jaques,  and  commit  the  poor,  afflidted  with  the  ftone,. 
into  the  particular  care  of  Raw  : he  was  eledted  lithotomift  of  the  city  of  Leyden  ; 
his  fame  and  reputation  increafed  daily;  pupils  came  to  attend  him  from  all  the 
diftant  countries,  and  throughout  all  Holland  he  alone  was  called  to  perform  the 
great  operations,  efpecially  that  of  cutting  for  the  ftone.  He  was  foon  invited,  from 
a fenfe  of  his  uncommon  talents,  to  teach  anatomy  in  the  public  theatre  at  Leyden; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Bidloo,  he  received  the  crown  and  laft  re- 
ward of  all  his  labours,  being  called  to  that  chair  which  the  counfellors  and 
governors  of  the  univerfity  and  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  pronounced  him  alone 
worthy  to  fill.  Raw  now  forfook,  with  great  reludtance,  the  fociety  he  enjoyed  in 
Amfterdam,  where  he  had  lived  happily  with  his  friends  ; the  little  pleafures  and 
indulgences  he  enjoyed  had  become  with  him  a fecond  nature;  he  could  not 
but  forefee  many  unhappinefles  arifing  from  this  fudden  change  in  all  the  habits 
of  his  life,  and  the  lofs  of  thofe  friendfhips  which  had  been  the  chief  pleafure  of 
his  leifure  hours. 

-Yet  he  accepted  the  place;  he  was,  in  the  year  1713,  inftalled  in  his  office,  and 
pronounced  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  teaching  and  improvement  of  anatomy ; 
and  foon  after  he  attained  the  higheft  rank  in  the  univerfity,  being  elected  Regent. 

The  labours  of  this  ftation  he  undertook  while  in  perfect  health  and  vigour,  nor 
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did  he  ever  relax  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  while  health  and  ftrength  re- 
mained. But  it  unfortunately  happened  about  four  years  before  his  death,  that  by 
a fall  he  fprained  his  foot.  At  fuch  a period  of  life,  after  many  years  fpent  in  ftudy 
and  labour,  the  fpirits  and  health  and  whole  frame  of  mind  are  apt  to  be  affeded  by 
the  moft  trivial  caufe.  The  pain  occafioned  by  this  accident  confined  him  for 
feveral  months  to  bed,  and  when  the  pain  ceafed,  an  odema  remained.  The  long 
filence  and  folitude  of  confinement  fucceeding  to  the  bufile  of  an  adive  life,  brought 
on  melancholy  and  hypochondriafis  ; the  paroxifms  of  this  moft  affliding  difeafe 
were  for  two  years  frequent  and  difmal ; and  the  year  before  his  death  he  fuftained 
a ftroke  of  apoplexy.  From  this  period,  his  health  and  bodily  frame  was  entirely 
ruined  ; he  was  afflided  with  ringing  in  the  ears,  an  evening  fever  and  night  fweats, 
by  which  his  ftrength  was  exhaufted.  His  melancholy  increafed  to  the  moft 
affliding  degree;  the  flighteft  noife  alarmed  him  ; the  ringing  of  bells,  the  crowing 
of  cocks,  the  voices  in  the  ftreets,  brought  on  intolerable  anxieties,  till  at  laft  this 
melancholic  delirium  ended  in  madnefs : he,  after  four  years  of  differing,  expired 
loaded  with  fame,  riches,  and  honours,  beyond  his  moft  fanguine  hopes : he  died  on 
the  1 8th  of  September  1719,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church  of  Leyden. 

“ Raw  was  of  a robuft  and  manly  form,  his  countenance  fomewhat  fevere  and 
ftern  : he  was  of  a generous,  adive,  and  fiery  fpirit ; ingenious,  laborious,  covetous  of 
honour,  feeking  it,  not  by  art  but  by  his  own  honeft  deferts  : he  lived  an  unmarried 
life,  fober  and  frugal,  yet  he  was  generous  and  cheerful  with  his  friends  : he  was 
incapable  of  flattery,  diffimulation,  or  cunning,  unfparing  in  his  cenfures,  diligent  in 
correding  thofe  errors  which  affeded  his  profeffion,  fevere  in  his  invedives,  efpe- 
cially  againft  thofe  who  erred  in  matters  of  fcience ; but  this  fpirit  we  afcribe  not 
to  a love  of  fatire,  but  to  a certain  enthufiafm  and  love  of  truth,  and  to  a proud 
confidence  in  his  own  natural  powers.  To  remember  his  boifterous  manners  or 
rude  fpeech  as  a fubjed  of  reproach,  were  moft  ungenerous,  for  he  lived  a mifer- 
able  and  wandering  life  during  thofe  early  years  in  which  the  mind,  foft  and  pliant 
as  wax,  receives  too  eafily  the  impreffions  of  furrounding  objeds,  and  is  formed  by 
chance  and  by  the  focjety  in  which  we  live  ! no,  it  is  rather  a matter  of  wonder  that 
he  became  fo  great  a man 

* “ Fuit  autem  corpore  magno  et  robuflo,  egregiaque  et  virili  plane  forma,  vultu  fevero,  et  torra  nonnihil 
tuente.  Fuit  animo  generofo,  promto,  et  alacri ; totus  tamen  paulo  fervidior  atque  commotior.  Caeterum 
ingeniofus,  laboriofus,  et  attentus  ; atque  gloriae  Temper  cupidillimus,  quam  non  arte  fed  aperte  palamque  meritifi 
fuis  acquirere  ftudebat.  Visit  in  ccelibatu,  parce  et  fobrie;  libere  tamen,  et  cum  amicis  hilarus.  Adulari  admodune 
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Thefe  are  the  flight  memorials  left  us  by  Albinus  of  the  celebrated  Raw  : his 
fpirit  of  enterprife  and  love  of  fcience ; his  diligence  in  ftudy,  and  his  frugal  and 
Ample  way  of  life ; the  fortitude  with  which  he  refilled  the  corruption  of  bad 
example,  and  the  lleadinefs  with  which  he  referved  the  earnings  of  a fevere  and 
laborious  profeflion,  to  enable  him  to  renew  his  ftudies  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  are  moll  commendable.  The  perfeverance  with  which  he  ftruggled,  during  the 
early  part  of  life,  againft  penury  and  want  the  res  angufta  domi,  gave  proof  at  once 
of  his  excellent  genius  and  confummate  prudence.  “ The  nobleft  blood  in  all  the 
land’s  abalhed,  having  no  lackey  but  pale  poverty*.”  He  lludied  anatomy,  not 
by  reading  nor  by  difleding  animals,  but  by  difleding  the  human  body  ; this  he  re- 
garded as  the  firft  and  moll  effential  point  of  his  education,  and  fpared  no  expence,  no 
travail,  no  folitary  labour,  to  attain  to  a perfed  knowledge  of  the  ftrudure  of  the 
human  body  : he  was  foon  diftinguilhed  as  the  firft:  furgeon  of  his  age,  and  certainly 
was  the  mod  celebrated  lithotomift  that  ever  lived.  Before  publifhing  his  oration,  he 
had  cut  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty  patients  for  the  ftone  j*.  His  operations 
were  attended  by  ftudents  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  after  his  death  his  method 
of  operating  was  imitated  by  all  the  furgeons  in  Europe.  One  thing  is  ever  to  be 
lamented,  that  this  great  man  had  contraded,  in  his  years  of  penury,  not  merely 
habits  of  laudable  oeconomy,  and  a decent  refped  to  the  neceffary  affairs  of  the 
world;  he  was  vifited  early  in  life  with  that  mean  vice  which  eats  up  every  virtue, 
grows  continually  as  we  advance  in  years,  and  in  our  liberal  profeflion  deftroys  the 
feeds  of  charity  and  every  generous  fentiment.  This  fin  of  uncharitablenefs,  Albinus 
his  friend  and  favourite  would  fain  conceal ; but  whatever  might  be  due  to  Raw 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  from  thofe  who  felt  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  (kill, 
on  pofterity  he  has  no  claim  ! his  fordid  temper  made  him  commit  an  unpardonable 
crime  againft  his  profeflion,  and  the  interefts  of  humanity  : he  concealed  his  operas 
tion  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death  ! 

non  poterat,  neque  fuftinere  diu  fimulationem.  Itaque  minime  facile  et  diu  parcere  folebat,  fed  alios  reprehende- 
bat.  Errores  evellere  conabatur  ; in  multos  vehementius  quoque  invedtus,  prsfertim  fi  quos  in  fua  arte  a vero 
ab.fle  exiftimaret.  Quod  eum  non  tam  carpendi  aut  Isedendi  ltbidine  fecilfe  credimus  ; quam  veritatis  af- 
ferendse  et  defendendae'ftudio  atque  impetu  quodam,  et  quod  non  prorfus  abjedte  de  fe  fentiret.” 

* “ Haud  facile  emergent,  quorum  virtutibus  obftat 
Res  angufta  domi.” 

t To  cut  one  patient  daily  it  would  take  him  three  years  to  accomplifti  this  number  but  even  this  furprifing 
flumber  he  had  cut  at  an  early  period  of  his  career.  It  is  probable  that  as  he  eut  almoft  every  day,  he  had  cut 
to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  and  more  during  his  life. 


HIS  MANNER  OF  CUTTING  FOR  THE  STONE. 
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When  firft  Raw  cut  for  the  ftone,  he  performed  the  Marian  operation  with  all 
the  apparatus,  opening  the  urethra  by  cutting,  as  he  had  been  taught  in  Paris,  upon 
the  perir.aeum,  not  upon  the  hip.  When  Frere  Jaques  firft  appeared  in  Holland, 
Raw  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  and  by  authority  of  the  magiftrates  prefent  at  his 
operations,  and  had  the  privilege  of  opening  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died  ; from 
him  he  avowedly  learnt  the  operation  which  he  afterwards  performed,  and  it  will 
be  recollected  that  Frere  Jaques,  at  this  time  rude  and  ignorant  of  anatomy  and 
all  the  fcientific  rules  of  operating,  (truck  his  dagger- like  knife  into  the  body  of 
the  bladder,  cutting  from  the  point  of  the  hip.  Raw  had  no  higher  ambition  at 
this  time  than  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  this  mode  of  incifion  ; and  he  pro- 
feffedly  divided,  in  his  new  operation,  the  fame  parts  which  were  divided  by  Frere 
Jaques.  “ His  defign  was  not  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  bladder  as  in  the  earlier 
operations,  nor  the  urethra  as  in  the  ufual  operation  of  the  apparatus  major,  but  the 
body  of  the  bladder  near  its  neck , towards  the  fide  and  lower  part,  an  incifion  (fays 
Albinus)  which  could  not  well  be  attended  with  any  greater  danger  than  thofe  in 
which  the  urethra  or  cervix  are  cut  j and  fince  in  this  incifion  the  cervix  veficse  is- 
left  entire,  neither  wounded  with  the  knife  nor  dilated  with  inftruments,  nor  cruelly 
lacerated  in  extracting  (as  often  happens)  a large  and  rugged  ftone,  the  operation; 
could  not  fail  to  be  infinitely  fafer  than  that  in  common  ufe.” 

“ Propofitum  in  hac  operatione  erat,  non  cervicem  veficse  incidere,  ut  primo  fece- 
rant,  nec  urethrarn,  ut  eo  tempore  plerique  folebant,  fed  vefcam  ipfam , proxime- 
cervicem  ejus , a latere,  nonnihil  inferiora  et  pofteriora  verfus.  Quae  quidenv 
veficae  feCtio  periculofior  per  fe  multum  efte  non  poterat,  quam  vel  cervicis,  vef 
urethras.  Et  cum  fic  urethra  et  cervix  integra  manerent , et  neque  inftrumenta. 
introducendo  et  vi  magna  diducendo,  neque  etiam  calculum,  magnum  ftepe  et 
fcabrum  afperumque,  violenter  et  crudeliter  plane  extrahendo,  via  hac  neceflario 
anguftae  partefque  tenerrimse  laederentur  ; et  multa  quae  haec  confequi  fere  folent 
maximaque  mala  praecaverentur,  longe  vulgaribus  antecellere  videbatur.” 

This  his  new  operation,  Raw  performed  with  all  the  advantages  of  anatomical 
knowledge  and  furgical  (kill ; but  he  could  not  be  long  infenfible  to  the  dangers 
of  an  incifion  which  pafles  not  through  the  proftate  gland  and  that  part  of  the  blad- 
der which  is  the  moft  direCUy  oppofed  to  the  external  wound,  but  into  the  body  of 
the  bladder  behind  the  gland,  at  the  part  where  the  bladder  lies  deep  within  the 
pelvis,  and  is  almoft  inacceflible  to  the  moft  dextrous  furgeon.  While  Raw  was 
meditating  on  thefe  dangers,  and  confcious  of  the  ill  confequences  inevitably 
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refulting  from  this  deep  incifion,  Frere  Jaques  appeared  again,  and  it  will  be 
recollected  that  he  now  performed  a new  operation  corrected  by  Fagon  and 
Du  Verney.  “ He  had,”  as  he  whifpered  to  Salzmannus,  “ left  off  his  former 
rafh  way  of  operating  and  cut  now  upon  a grooved  catheter.”  He  cut  not 
into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  but  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  proftate  gland.  This  was  the  operation  which  Raw  learnt  and 
adopted ; the  ufe  of  a grooved  catheter  was  the  foie  invention  boafted  of  by  Raw 
or  claimed  in  his  favour  by  his  pupil  Albinus. 

u Itaque  negari  quidem  non  poteft  prseiviffe  Rauio  Fratrem  Jacobum  : hoc  tamen 
ci  hodieque  et  Temper  effe  debet  laudi  maximasque  glorias,  quod  peritia,  ingenio,  et 
induftria  fua,  id  addiderit,  quo  folo  curatio,  casteroquin  incerta,  periculofa,  et  ple- 
rumque  perniciofa,  reddita  eft  certa,  tutior,  et  casteris  forte  melior  et  praeftabilior. 
Addidit  autem  catheterem , ut  vocant , qui  gibba  fui  parte  fulcum  profunde  injiJJ'um 
haberet ; quern  per  urinas  iter  in  veficam  demitteret,  et  ad  veficas  locum,  qui  in- 
cidendus  erat,  gibbo  fuo  apprimeret,  ut  eum  cultrum  porro  dirigere,  fupra  eum 
Veficam  certo  incidere,  inftrumentaque  pro  forcipe  tuto  reCtaque  dirigenda  im- 
mittere  poffet,  plane  ut  apparatu  magno  fieri  folet.” 

By  the  valuable  leffons  which  Du  Verney,  Fagon,  and  Felix,  gave  to  Frere 
Jaques,  and  by  his  confeflion  to  Salzmannus,  of  an  entire  change  in  his  operation, 
Raw  was  excluded  from  every  claim  as  an  original  inventor ; yet,  as  by  his 
talents  for  operating  he  had  become  famous  when  Frere  Jaques  was  dead,  and  he 
alone  left  to  perform  the  operation,  it  became  to  him  a fort  of  property  ; he  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a peculiar  method  of  his  own ; it  was  believed  that  he  alone, 
of  all  the  furgeons  in  Europe,  knew  the  true  method  of  Frere  Jaques,  the  art  of 
cutting  with  fafety  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  gland.  He  had  indeed 
done  fo  in  his  firft  operations  ; and  now  his  reputation  being  involved,  it  became 
his  intereft  to  deceive  the  profeffion  into  a belief  that  he  continued  to  perform  this 
juggling  trick  of  cutting  entirely  behind  the  proftate  gland* 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  our  narrative  which  we  enter  upon  with  re- 
luctance. Raw  had  learnt  his  operation  from  this  open  and  ingenious  man,  “ whom 
he  affeCted  to  defpife  and  confpired  to  ruin  the  fin  of  his  ingratitude  ftands  indeed 
the  moft  prominent  point  in  his  character:  but  there  is  another  accufation  of  a blacker 
die  j his  fordid  temper  induced  him  to  do  a deep  and  irremediable  injury  to  that  pro- 
feffion of  which  he  was  a fworn  fupporter.  Raw,  a man  of  fcience,  a profeffed 
teacher  of  youth,  whofe  appointed  office  it  was  to  inftruCt  them  the  manner  of 
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performing  furgical  operations,  refufed  to  explain  this  operation  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly excelled.  Heifter,  who  was  among  the  pupils  of  Raw,  feems  to  have  felt 
an  honeft  indignation  at  his  conduit,  and  has  commemorated  the  fordid  temper  of 
his  unworthy  matter.  “ Raw,”  fays  he,  “ alive  only  to  motives  of  gain,  concealed 
his  operation  from  all  his  pupils,  and  from  myfelf ; he  would  not  teach  us  how  to 
perform  it,  left  his  own  profits  fhould  be  leffened  ; a meannefs  which  every  man  of 
dignified  fentiment  muft  hold  in  contempt,  preferring  fincereiy  the  public  welfare  to 
his  private  gain  All  the  profeflion  was  difgufted  with  his  fentiments  and  com- 
duit : his  expreflions  were  equally  mean,  rude,,  and  unmannerly  : he  told  his  pupils,, 
“ that  as  for  this  operation,  he  was  to  gain  his  bread  by  it,  and  never  would 
fay  one  word  about  it  as  long  as  he  lived  ; and  that  if  they  did  prevail  with  him 
to  fpeak  on  this  fubje£t,  they  would  do  wifely  not  to  believe  what  he  faid.”  Thefcr 
were  the  familiar  and  blunt  expreflions  of  this  rude  man,  who  often  however  con- 
defcended  to  ufe  more  polite  and  fcholar-like  expreflions,  faying  to  thofe  who 
afked  him  to  difclofe  his  fecret,  “ Legite  Celfum.”  His  fecret ! he  had  no  title  to 
referve  from  the  world  one  point  of  knowledge  even  the  moft  trifling  : he  was 
equally  bound  by  humanity  and  duty  to  difclofe  his  operation:  the  patrons  of  the 
univerfity,  and  the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  in  appointing  him  to  fo  high  a charge,, 
bought  his  time,  his  talents,  and  all  his  petty  fecrets,  with  honours,  of  which  he 
fhowed  himfelf  but  little  deferving. 

The  anxiety  of  the  profeflion  to  difcover  the  operation  of  Raw  never  ceafed, 
and  thofe  were  held  in  fome  eftimation  who  were  fuppofed  to  know  and  pradtife 
it.  Dennis,  a furgeon  in  Holland,  took  advantage  of  this  temper,  and  made  one 
experiment  more  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  j he  gave  the  public  to  underftand 
that  Raw  whifpered  to  him,  with  his  dying  breath,  the  full  and  true  account  of  his 
operation,  and  that  he,  Mafter  Dennis,  continued  the  depolitory  of  this  important 
and  benejicial  fecret : the  fordid  motives  of  Raw  appear  infinitely  more  offenfive  in 
the  perfon  of  this  his  wretched  follower : his  book,  intitled  Obfervationes  Chirurgise 

* Hoc  olim  celavit  valde  ad  rent  attentus  Ravius,  fuis  difcipulis,  et  inter  hos  etiam  Dom.  Prsefide  (viz.  Heifter), 
dicendo  fe  eos  fuam  methodum  non  docere,  ne  fcil.  earn  damnum  poftea  inferrent:  a qua  vero  turpi  invidia 
rel  avaritia,  vir  bonus,  honeftus,  et  cordatus  ex  Dom.  Pratfidis  fententia  debet  ipfe  quam  alieniffimus  et  potius 
pro  militate  publica,  quam  pro  propria  follicitus  efle.,> 

“ Enchyrefes  fuas  celabat  Raavius  quaeren'libus,  dicens  aperte  vi&um  inde  fibi  petendum  efle,  adeoque  dum 
viveret,  nihil  de  hoc  fe  patefa&urum  efle,  et  fi  quid  etiam  dicere  cogeretur,  verum  non  ditturum  sfle.,?  J3reye:v 
page  495. 
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de  Calculo,  is  apparently  an  earned  expofition  of  the  dangers  of  the  operation  by 
the  apparatus  major,  and  a fair  parallel  of  it  with  the  lateral  incifions  of  Raw;  while 
it  is  in  truth  but  an  advertifement  unworthy  of  a mountebank.  This  boafted  operation 
Dennis  never  has  the  honefty  to  defcribe,  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclufion  of  his 
treatife  ; the  only  paffage  in  which  he  mentions  the  operation,  is  this  : “ Concludo 
itaque  methodum  Rawianam,  qua  jam  duodecim  annis  utor , optimam  ejje  omnium 
hue  ufque  inventarum.”  Whoever  reads  attentively  this  book  of  Dennis,  will  not 
wonder  at  this  fentence,  nor  expert  a work  like  his  to  come  to  any  more  worthy 
conclufion.  He  defigned  merely  to  perfuade  the  world  that  the  operation  of  Raw 
was  the  bed  poffible,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Dennis,  knew  how  to  perform,  and  had 
actually  performed  it  for  twelve  years  *. 

While  Dennis  was  thus  repeating  the  offence  and  making  a fecret,  in  his  turn,  of 
the  fecret  operation  of  Raw,  the  intereds  of  humanity  were  differing  ! all  the  fur- 
geons  of  Europe  employed  themfelves  in  learning,  by  diffedtion,  this  mode  of  incifion, 
with  no  other  guide  than  a confufed  tradition  that  Raw  had  opened  only  the  body 
of  the  bladder  behind  the  prodate  gland  ! while  many  were  making  experiments  in 

* Dennis  publilhed  this  infignificant  book  in  the  year  1732  ; the  fentence  quoted  above  is,  to  the  bed  of  my 
recolle&ion,  the  only  one  in  which  he  mentions  the  operation  of  Raw  ; he  never  defcribes  it,  I am  perfuaded  he 
could  not  perform  it ; even  this  piece  of  cunning  and  his  twelve  years  experience  in  operating,  never  brought 
him  into  repute.  The  tale  he  tells  is,  I believe,  a fallhood  ; for  however  much  he  might  be  the  favourite  of 
Raw,  his  fecretary,  his  confident,  his  affidant  in  operations,  he  knew  nothing  of  what  Raw  did  ; he  had  but  the 
difgufting  duty  of  affiding  an  operator  whofe  confidence  he  did  not  enjoy.  If  Raw  was  jealous  of  his  pupils, 
would  he  not  be  jealous  of  fo  excellent  an  operator  as  Dennis  ? His  affiftants  were  thofe  againft  whom  he  had 
chiefly  to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  I am  perfuaded  that  he  kept  his  fecret  from  none  fo  carefully  as  from  Dennis, 
who  fometimes,  and  from  Albinus,  who  often  affided  him.  That  Dennis  received  the  account  of  this  opera* 
tion  from  Raw  upon  his  death- bed,  is  inconfiftent  with  every  authentic  hidory  of  the  lafl  hours,  or  even  of  the 
laft  years  of  this  celebrated  man,  who  lingered  in  a date  of  melancholy,  and  died  in  paroxifms  of  delirium 
and  infanity.  A death-bed  is  indeed  a time  for  telling  fecrets,  but  not  of  this  nature,  if  the  old  gentleman 
had  had  a thoufand  pounds  hid  under  a tile,  as  might  very  naturally  be,  he  might  have  told  fuch  a fecret  to 
Dennis,  who  would  have  been  fully  as  glad  of  this  kind  of  fecret  as  any  other  man  ; but  that  Raw  fhould  fit 
up  in  his  bed  in  articulo  mortis,  take  off  his  night-cap,  and,  holding  mader  Dennis  by  the  two  hands, 
explain  to  him  how  to  cut  for  the  done,  is  very  unlikely. 

Amderdam  has  been,  for  time  immemorial,  the  emporium  of  furgical  fecrets  ; the  lever  of  Ruinhuifen,  the 
fillets  and  parturient  pills  of  various  difeoverers  among  the  Dutch,  the  undivulged  arts  of  the  celebrated 
Ruilh,  the  mummy-making  fecrets  of  Bills,  who  boaded  that  he  could  preferve  bodies  either  foft  or  hard  as 
he  pleafed,  and  as  frefh  as  if  alive,  are  a fort  of  vindication  of  Raw  and  Dennis.  It  was  the  falhion  of  the 
times,  and  this  was  a country  where  they  held  a great  trade  in  fecrets,  and  were  alhamed  of  nothing  that  was 
anyway  profitable. 
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hofpitals  by  which  innumerable  lives  were  loft.  Thofe  made  in  England  were  at- 
tended with  the  moft  difmal  confequences,  and  the  celebrated  Cheftelden  was  the 
man  who  had  to  lament  and  to  confefs  the  errors  he  had  committed  in  attempting 
to  imitate  Raw. — “ Raw,”  fays  Cheftelden,  “ fucceeded  wonderfully,  and  if  he, 
who  was  an  excellent  anatomift,  may  be  allowed  to  have  underftood  his  own' 
operation,  it  was  dire&ly  into  the  bladder  without  wounding  either  the  urethra  or 
the  proftates.  Befides  this,  other  competent  judges  who  were  the  witneffes  of  his 
operations  have  borne  the  fame  teftimony.” — * “ Hearing  then  of  the  great  luccefs 
of  Mr.  Raw,  profeflor  of  anatomy  at  Leyden,  I determined  <0  try,  though  not  in 
the  fame  manner,  to  cut  directly  into  the  bladder  ; and,  as  his  operation  was  an  im- 
provement of  Frere  Jaques,  I endeavoured  to  improve  upon  him  by  filling  the 
bladder  as  Douglafs  did,  in  the  high  way  with  water,  leaving  the  catheter  in,  and 
then  cutting  on  the  outlide  of  the  catheter  into  the  bladder,  into  the  fame  place  as 
upon  the  gripe,  viz.  in  the  body  of  the  bladder , which  I could  do  very  readily  and 
take  out  a ftone  of  any  fize  with  more  eafe  than  the  other  way  f .”  Thus  was  our 
great  furgeon  (not  yet  trufting  to  his  anatomical  knowledge,  nor  inventing  an  ope- 
ration for  himfelf, ) feduced  by  this  rumour  of  the  fuccefs  of  Raw,  and  of  the  depth 
of  his'incifion  ; and  by  cutting  thus  deep  behind  the  gland,  Cheftelden  had  the  un- 
happinefs  to  fee  many  of  his  patients  die,  fprawling  upon  their  belly  with  pain 
and  agony.  “ My  patients  feemed,”  fays  Cheftelden,  “ for  fome  days  out  of  dan- 
ger, but  the  urine  which  came  out  of  the  bladder  continued  lodging  upon  the  cel- 
lular membrane  on  the  outfide  of  the  re£tum,  attended  with  a vaft  difcharge  of 
flunking  matter,  and  from  this  caufe  I loft  four  patients  out  of  ten.”  Cheftelden, 
while  attempting  this  innovation,  faw,  with  vexation,  fcenes  of  terrible  fuffering  : 
we  find,  by  his  own  report,  that  after  this  operation,  gangrenous  abfceftes  and 
tedious  fores  enfued  ; that  his  patients  fometimes  fprawled  upon  their  bellies  for  a 
fortnight,  writhing  with  agony,  and  fuffering  fomething  like  a paralyfis  of  the  lower 
extremities ; from  the  extremity  of  pain  X after  fuch  misfortunes,  arifing 
from  the  mean  and  covetous  temper  of  Raw,  it  is  impoflible  to  think  of  him  with 
refpetft. 

We  cannot  read  what  Sandifort  has  delivered  to  us  of  the  hiftory  of  Albinus, 
without  lamenting  that  he  fhould  have  been  long  the  afliftant  without  ever  beco- 
ming the  confident  of  Raw.  The  afliftant  is  to  the  furgeon  as  a friend,  advifer,  and 

• Anatomy,  page  326.  f Ibid,  page  328. 

f Vide  Appendix  to  the  Anatomy,  page  330. 
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counfellor,  in  all  the  difficulties  of  his  operations,  to  whom  he  mull  entruft,  in  forne 
degree,  his  own  reputation  and  his  patient’s  fafety,  and  to  whom  he  owes  in  return 
every  fentiment  of  confidence  and  friendlhip.  What  fhall  we  think  of  Raw,  who 
kept  even  the  celebrated  Albinus  an  alien  from  his  thoughts,  and  ufed  him  as  a com- 
mon affiftant,  as  an  unintelligent  inftrument  in  his  hands  ? 

“ While  Raw  was  a lecturer  in  Leyden,  Albinus  attended  his  leffons  with  fo 
much  affiduity,  that  Raw,  captivated  with  his  perfonal  attachment  and  enthufiafmin 
fcience,  willingly  communicated  to  him  every  thing  that  was  new  or  interefting. 
He  was  fo  pleafed  with  Albinus  that,  in  difficult  cafes  and  in  all  furgical  operations, 
he  chofe  him  for  his  affiftant,  efpecially  in  operating  for  the  (tone.  This  operation, 
although  improved  by  Raw,  and  performed  by  him  more  than  a thoufand  times 
fuccefsfully,  he  never  yet  revealed.  But  fuch  opportunities  had  Albinus  of  remark- 
ing every  ftep  of  the  procefs,  that  no  one  ever  did  nor  ever  could  defcribe  his  ope- 
ration fo  corre&ly  Thefe  are  the  words  in  which  Sandifort  defcribes  the  affec- 
tion of  Raw  for  his  celebrated  pupil  Albinus.  Yet  thefe  are  but  flender  grounds  for 
the  confidence-  with  which  Albinus  has  written  the  hiftory  of  Raw’s  lithotomy. 
He  could  not  be  otherwife  than  extremely  defirous  to  learn  the  effentials  of  that 
operation,  in  the  performing  of  which  he  was  fo  often  a party;  he  believed  he 
underftood  it;  he  wrote  freely  what  he  knew;  but  we  fhall  find  in  the  fequel  that 
he  was  deceived  ; and  it  marks  only  more  difguftingly  the  cunning  of  this  Raw,  and 
the  pains  he  took  to  deceive,  that  he  was  able  thus  to  impofe  upon  the  greateft  ana- 
tomift  of  the  age. 

Thefe  traits  of  character  are  not  without  their  ufe.  I am  confcious  that  till  I 
had  inveftigated  the  hiftory  and  obtained  as  it  were  a perfonal  knowdedge  of  thefe 
great  men  ; till  I had  refle&ed  on  their  motives  and  weighed  their  talents  and 
difpofition ; I never  could  form  a decifive  choice  among  the  operations  they 

* “ Vivebat  tunc  Leidaj,  ex  hac  noftra  introductions,  jam  notiffimus  Radius,  artis  anatomicce  atque  chirur- 
gicje  docendse  ac  faciendcc  dextei'itate  inclytus.  Ad  hunc  itaque  fefe  applicuit;  hujus  prasle&ianibus  ac  demon- 
ftrationibus  tall  affiduitate  interfuit,  ut  is,  captus  tanti  ingenii  folertia  et  ardenti  ftudio,  quicquid  in  arte  eximii 
haberet  liberaliter  cum  illo  communicaret.  Radius  Albinum  tanta  compledtebatur  benevolentia,  ut  in  rebus 
difficillimis,  et  quando  operationes  chirurgica;  ipfceeffent  inftituends:,  Albinum  comitem  eligeret;  prasfertim  cum 
ageretur  de  calculo  vefica  exfcindendo  : quam  operationem,  ab  ipfo  emendatam,  millies  et  amplius  cumfucceflii 
adminillratam,  nulii  revelavit ; fed  toties,  prajfente  Albino,  inftituit,  ut  egregiam  omnes  encheirefes  rite  obfervandi 
occafionem  ipfi  dederit  non  tantum,  fed  etiam  prse  c?eteris  dignum  habuerit,  cui  in  pofterum,  cum  ab  itineribus 
rediiffet,  calculo  veficae  laborantes  fecandos  commendaret : adeo  ut  nemo  poltea  aut  melius  aut  exaftius  ipfius 
Biethodum  defcripferit  vel  defcribere  potuerit.” 
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performed.  I am  fincerely  defirous  that  my  reader  fhould  be  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  the  profeffion  ; with  the  men  who  fupported  the  reputation  of  fur- 

i 

gery  in  its  moft  flourifhing  xra  ! when  anatomy  was  cultivated,  and  operations 
originally  projected  and  executed  by  thofe  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  ! when  Aibinus,  Raw,  and  Cheflelden,  were  the  firft  fur- 
geons  in  their  refpeCtive  countries!  when  lithotomy  was  thoroughly  ftudied,  and 
the  peculiar  advantages  and  faults  of  each  method  difcovered  both  by  experience 
and  by  difledtion. 

The  authorities  I now  proceed  to  quote  fhall  be  plain  and  direct,  and  (hall  relate 
to  that  point  folely  which  is  the  moft  important  of  all,  viz.  whether  the  li- 
THOTOMIST  SHOULD  CUT  INTO  THE  BODY  OR  INTO  THE  NECK  OF  THE 
BLADDER,  AND  IN  WHAT  FORM  THE  INCISION  SHOULD  BE  PERFORMED. 

When  the  memoir  of  Aibinus  was  firft  given  to  the  world,  thus  ftood  the  doc- 
trine : that,  in  cutting  for  the  ftone,  it  was  efpecially  definable  to  fpare  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  the  furrounding  proftate : that,  thefe  parts  being  left  entire,  fiftula 
and  incontinence  of  urine  would  be  as  impoflible  in  cutting  from  the  perinseum  as 
in  cutting  by  the  high  operation  above  the  pubis.  This  was  a fhort-fighted  pre- 
caution; for  this  very  form  of  incifion,  which  it  was  imagined  muft  prevent  fiftulas, 
was  the  certain  caufe  both  of  fiftula  and  of  every  other  danger. 

The  hiftory  of  Raw’s  lithotomy,  as  delivered  by  Aibinus,  ferved  to  imprefs  this 
prejudice  more  ftrongly  upon  the  public  mind.  His  narrative  feemed  to  prove  that 
Raw  had  operated  according  to  thefe  principles,  and  in  imitation  of  the  deep  incifion 
of  Frere  Jaques.  Aibinus,  adding  his  own  authority,  argued  that  “ the  wound  of 
the  body  of  the  bladder  could  not  be  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  urethra  or  cervix , 
and  that  goodanatomifts  could  find  no  difficulty,  at  lead  no  infiurmountable  difficulty, 
in  cutting  thus  deep  into  the  pelvis.” 

“ It  was  the  defign  of  Raw,”  fays  Aibinus,  “ to  divide  not  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, as  in  the  earlier  operations,  nor  the  urethra,  as  in  the  ufual  operation,  by  the 
great  apparatus,  but  the  body  of  the  bladder  itfelf  near  the  neek9  a little  to  one  fide,  and 
towards  its  lower  and  pofterior  part ; an  incifion  which  furely  could  not  be  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  the  urethra  or  of  the  cervix  : and  fince,  in  this  way,  the 
urethra  and  the  cervix'are  left  entire,  neither  wounded  with  the  knife  nor  dilated 
with  inftruments,  nor  cruelly  lacerated  by  the  extraction  (as  often  happens)  of  a 
large  and  rugged  ftone,  this  incifion  could  not  but  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  in  common  ufe.  Yet  this  incifion,  though  in  itfelf  fafe,  is  difficult  to  perform, 
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fince  this  part  of  the  bladder  lies  very  deep,  only  to  be  reached  when  the  patient 
is  laid  fupine,  his  knees  raifed,  his  thighs  moderately  bent,  and  held  afunder. 
Then,  by  cutting  firft  the  {kin  by  the  fide  of  the  anus,  next  profecuting  that  incifion 
obliquely  inwards  and  upwards,  the  knife,  thus  directed,  reaches  the  deftined  part  of 
the  bladder ; and  if  thefe  various  incifions  be  correctly  made,  there  is  no  part  in 
the  way  of  the  knife  to  create  any  real  or  infuperable  difficulty,  though,  no  quef- 
tion,  both  the  thicknefs  of  the  {kin  and  mulcles  to  be  diffieded,  and  the  proximity 
of  important  parts  which  we  muft  not  wound,  make  this  a very  critical  incifion. 
Should  the  furgeon  cut  too  deep,  or  decline  ever  fo  little  from  the  true  courfe 
of  the  incifion,  he  is  in  danger  of  transfixing  the  bladder,  or  of  wounding  the 
redum,  the  veficulae,  or  the  mouth  of  the  ureter,  the  eredor  mufcle,  or  the  ca- 
vernous body  of  the  penis,  where  it  arifes  from  the  pubis : the  urethra  too  may 
be  wounded  or  entirely  divided  from  the  bladder.  Nor  is  all  fafe  even  after  the 
incifions  are  rightly  performed  ; for,  in  fo  oblique  a wound,  the  forceps  are  apt  to 
glide  to  one  fide,  and,  in  place  of  entering  in  the  right  diredion  into  the  bladder, 
feparate  the  adjacent  parts,  and  then  the  furgeon,  opening  the  forceps,  and  fearch- 
ing  in  vain  for  the  ftone,  feizes  whatever  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  forceps  and  the 
{lone,  and  not  only  fails  in  his  operation,  but,  by  lacerating  the  parts,  brings  the 
patient  into  imminent  danger.  Such  misfortunes  are  well  known  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  pradice  of  Frere  Jaques,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  ftrudure  of  the 
parts,  had  no  rule  to  guide  his  knife  or  forceps  by.  Far  from  approving  of  his 
operation,  I fcruple  not  to  affirm  that  his  invention  was  dangerous  to  humanity 
and  often  fatal  to  the  individuals  who  fell  into  his  hands;  better  had  it  been  that 
his  method  had  never  been  imagined,  were  it  not  that  it  fuggefted  to  the  celebrated 
Raw  a more  perfed  operation  ; for  Raw,  thoroughly  {killed  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts,  knowing  corredly  what  parts  fhould  be  wounded  and  what  avoided,  was 
fenfible  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  Frere  Jaques’s  operation  perfed,  except 
regulating  the  plan  of  the  incifions  fo  as  to  carry  the  knife  fairly  and  directly  to  this 
part  of  the  bladder ; and  fuch  a form  of  incifion  did  he  invent  and  perform  molt 
fuccefsfully.” 

“ It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  Frere  Jaques  was  his  mailer ; yet  to  Raw  alone 
is  to  be  afcribed  the  merit  of  having  by  his  knowledge  and  genius  made  that  mode 
of  incifions,  hitherto  the  moll  fatal  or  dangerous,  the  moll  fuccefsful  and  certain 
of  any,  giving  it  a fuperiority  over  all  others.  Raw  added  to  the  apparatus  of 

Frere  Jaques,  a grooved  flaflf : this  llaff  he  paffied  down  the  urethra,  preffing  its 
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convexity  fo  firmly  againft  the  part  of  the  bladder  that  was  to  be  opened,  as  to  be 
felt  in  the  perinaeum:  upon  this  he  cut  his  outward  incifion  ; to  this  point  he  di- 
rected his  knife,  and  upon  this  projecting  part  of  the  ftaff  he  opened  the  bladder 
with  certainty,  and  along  this  grooved  part  of  the  catheter  he  palled  his  cqnduc- 
tor,  and  along  the  conductor  the  forceps  were  introduced,  as  in  the  apparatus 
major.  But  feeing  that  the  Itaff  ufed  by  thofe  who  cut  upon  the  perineum  was 
too  flightly  curved  to  be  eafily  prefled  againft  the  body  of  the  bladder,  he  invented 
a ftaff  differing  in  thefe  refpeCts  from  that  in  common  ufe  ; firft,  where  the  fhaft 
of  the  ftaff  ends  and  the  groove  and  the  curvature  of  the  ftaff  begin,  the  angle 
was  very  acute  : fecondly,  the  ftaff  from  the  angle  forwards  was  elongated  into 
a ftraight  beak,  that  the  operator  might  cut  boldly  along  this  part  of  the  ftaff,  and, 
by  moving  his  knife  backwards  and  forwards,  open  the  bladder  with  an  ample 
wound.  Thefe  were  improvements  naturally  fuggefted  to  him  by  comparing 
the  anatomy  of  thefe  parts  with  the  general  fcope  and  defign  of  the  operation.” 

So  much  for  the  defign:  as  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  operation^ 
it  is  explained  to  us  by  Albinus,  his  favourite  afliftant,  in  the  following  words : 
“ * Having  placed  his  patient  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  pafled  the  ftaff,  he  took  the 
handle  of  it  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  ; he  inclined  the  handle 
fteadily  and  gently  towards  the  right  groin,  and  preffed  it  down  upon  the  belly, 
fo  as  to  prefs  the  curve  of  the  ftaff  (which  in  that  pofture  lies  in  the  neck  of 
the  bladder)  clofe  againft  the  part  that  is  to  be  cut,  which,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  is  near  the  neck,  towards  its  lateral  and  pofterior  part : prefling  then  the 
ftaff  from  above,  againft  this  point  of  the  bladder,  he  felt  for  it  from  below  with 
the  point  of  the  right  thumb,  (prefling  againft  the  foft  part  of  the  buttock  to  the 
left  of  the  anus,  betwixt  it  and  the  tuber  or  bump  of  ifchium,  on  which  we  reft 
in  fitting,)  and  by  prefling  alternately  the  ftaff  downwards  with  the  left  hand,  and 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  upwards,  he  felt  the  curve  of  the  ftaff  diftinCfly,  and 
marked  the  place  of  the  firft  incifion  : his  mark  was  an  inch  or  two  finger  breadths 

* “ Hinc  catheteris  manubrium,  finiftre  digitis  et  pollice  prehenfum,  leniter  et  prudenter  verfus  tegri  ventrem 
dextrumque  inguen  inclinabat ; ut  catheteris  curvatura  fulcata,  in  vefica  prope  cervicem  ejus  haerens,  applica- 
retur  ad  veficce  locum  incidendum,  ad  latus  finiftrum,  et,  uti  di<ftum  eft  in  principio,  proxlme  cervicem,  nonnihll 
inferiora  et  pojleriora  verfus.  Quo  fa<fto,  catheterem  leniter  ad  eum  locum  apprimebat,  eodemque  tem- 
pore dextrte  pollicem  extrinfecus  admovebat  ad  mollem  natium  regionem,  quae  ad  finiftram  ani  eft,  inter  eum 
et  offis  ifchii  tuber  magnum  quod  fedentem  fuftinet,  e regione  curvature  catheteris.  Tumque  catheterem 
pollicem  dextrum  verfus  leniter  impellendo,  et  viciftim  eodem  tempore  pollicem  dextrum  catheterem  verfus 
a fmiftris  et  inferioribus  dextrorfum  furfumque  premendo,  extrinfecus  inveniebat  et  notabat  locum,  qui  cur- 
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to  the  left  of  the  anus,  not  nearer,  left  he  fhould  touch  the  re&urn,  nor  farther  off, 
left  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  his  wound  too  oblique.  Yet,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient  or  the  feelings  of  the  parts,  his  incifion  varied  ; he  cut  his  ex- 
ternal incifion  fometimes  high,  fometimes  low,  fometimes  nearer,  fometimes  farther 
from  the  anus ; the  curve  of  the  catheter  always  fufficiently  denoting  the  elected 
point  of  the  bladder.  His  external  wound  of  the  {kin  and  fat  he  made  from  above 
obliquely  downwards,  inclining  fomewhat  towards  the  tuber  ifchii  to  avoid  the 
rectum  ; but  about  this  external  incifion  he  was  by  no  means  folicitous.  As  foon 
as  the  incifion  was  made,  he  introduced  into  it  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  or  the 
fore-finger,  feeling  carefully  for  the  catheter,  turning  the  catheter  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment with  the  left  hand,  fo  as  to  place  the  curve  corrcdtly  againft  the  part  of  the 
bladder  that  was  to  be  opened.  Having  marked  the  place  of  the  catheter,  he  with- 
drew his  thumb,  and  introduced  the  point  of  his  knife,  but  not  deep,  carried  it  cau- 
tioufly  towards  the  curve  of  the  catheter  which  he  had  juft  before  diftinguifhed 
with  the  point  of  the  finger,  and  made  his  way  towards  it  by  diffedting  carefully 
all  the  intervening  fibres  ; and  left,  in  the  courfe  of  this  little  diffedtion,  he 
fhould  wound  the  redtum,  he  ufually  introduced  his  fore-finger  into  the  anus. 
When  by  differing  thus  he  had  nearly  reached  the  bladder,  he  introduced  the 
finger  or  thumb  once  more  into  the  wound,  feeling  for  the  ftaff  and  adjufting  its 
pofture,  if  it  had  been  difplaced  by  any  motion  of  the  patient  ; and,  once  more 
marking  the  precife  pofition  of  the  curve  of  the  ftaff  upon  which  the  bladder 

vaturae  catlieteris  oppofitus  diet,  cui  nempe  plaga  primo  erat  infligenda.  Is  igitur  crat  ad  latus  an!  Gniftrum, 
pollicem  vel  digitos  tranfverfos  duos  clrciter  ab  eo  verius  tuber  oftis  ifchii  remotus.  Non  propior  ano,  ne 
redum  inteftinum  facile  Ixderetur  ; nec  ab  eo  remotior,  ne  cultrum  nimis  oblique  catheterem  verftis  adigere 
neceflum  foret.  Tamen  pro  setate,  proceritatc,  et  varia  harum  partium  in  multis  conftru&ione  ct  amplitudine, 
modo  prepins  anuni,  modo  remotius  ab  eo,  inodo  altius,  modo  demiftius  paullo,  cutim  incidebat  ; femperque 
locum  intus  refic?e  apprdla  catlieteris  curvatura  fatis  indicabat.  Invento  loco,  ibi  primo  cutem  fere  folam 
et  pinguedinis  pauxillum  incidebat,  plaga  recta,  longa  fatis,  a fuperioribus  ad  inferiora  et  exteriora,  id  eft,  ver. 
fus  oflis  ifchii  tuber,  nonnihil  dufta;  ut  nempe  a re<5to  inteftino  recederet.  Hanc  autern  primam  plagam 
faciebat  animo  non  valde  follicito.  Mox  in  earn  plagam  adigere  dextrae  pollicem,  vel  et  indicem,  ea 
parte,  quae  ungui  opponitur,  catheterem  verfus,  quern  ad  locum  vefictc  incidendum  ftniflra,  quantum 
poterat,  applicatum  tenebat ; quserens  iterum  catheterem.  Quo  reperto,  1’etrahebat  pollicem,  ftatim  cultri 
fui  apicem  in  plagam  prudentcr,  nec  alte  admodum,  immittebat,  et  verfus  catheterem,  quern  pollice  paullo 
ante  exploraverat,  caute  dirigebat,  leviter  difeindens  quibus  occurrebat.  Et  ne  ftc  return  inteftinum  facile  vuf* 
neraret,  plerumque  digitum  in  anum  sgri  leniter  prius  dimittebat,  ut  refti  inteftini  pofituram  penitus  co. 
gnofeere  , idque  tanto  certius  vitaret.  Cum  ftc  leviter  feindendo  fere  ad  veficam  pertfenfcum  efTet,  iterum  in 
vulnus  in' rotrudebat  pollicem  indicem ve,  catheterem  ut  ante  quterens,  eumque,  ft  ssgri  ja<ftatior.e  remotuj 
forte  diet,  reftituens,  ftmulque  accurate  obferrans  et  memoria  retinens  locum  pofttionemque  curvaturs  cath«* 
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xvas  next  to  be  wounded  ! he  moved  with  the  greateft  precaution,  intreated  the  affift- 
ants  and  the  patient  to  be  fteady  ! The  ftaff  he  held  heady  with  the  left  hand,  and 
with  the  right  he  introduced  the  knife,  and  with  the  point  of  it  he  touched  the  RafF, 
but  without  cutting,  only  holding  the  point  diredlly  towards  the  ftaff!  Then  he, 
with  the  utmoft  circumfpe&ion  and  caution,  ftruck  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the 
groove  of  the  ftaff,  and  was  fatisfied  that  he  had  accomplished  his  part  of  the 
operation  when  the  knife  and  the  ftaff  encountered  each  other,  and  when  he  could 
feel,  by  moving  the  knife  from  fide  to  fide,  that  it  was  fairly  engaged  in  the  groove. 
Then  moving  the  point  of  the  knife  cautioully  and  fteadily  upwards  and  downwards 
in  the  groove,  but  more  particularly  dowmvards,  and  turning  the  ftaff  Skilfully  fo 
as  to  favour  the  knife,  he  opened  the  bladder  with  a wround  not  remarkably  wide.” 
“ The  pofition  of  the  ftaff  regulated  the  courfe  of  the  wound,  and  diredled 
it  fomewhat  downwards  and  outwards,  a direction  which  was  neceffary  to  prevent 
wounding  important  parts.  His  next  care  was  to  prevent  the  ftaff  flipping  out 
of  the  wound,  and,  by  introducing  his  finger,  to  afcertain  its  Size  and  feel  it 
naked.” 

Albinus,  in  this  defcription,  firft  plainly  delineates  the  plan  and  theory  of  this 
operation.  “ It  was  the  defign  of  Raw  to  cut,  in  imitation  of  Frere  Jaques,  the 
body  of  the  bladder  near  the  neck Non  cervicem  vefica;  ut  primo  fecerunt,  nec 
urethram  ut  eo  tempore  plerique  folebant,— -fed  veficam  ipfam  pr oxime  cervicem  ! 
and  this  word  proxime  is  fo  abfolutely  exclufive  of  the  neck,  that  a more  decided 
or  more  irrevocable  word  could  not  have  been  ufed.  He  next  explains  the  inno- 
vations propofed  by  Raw,  viz.  the  ufing  a grooved  ftaff  with  an  acute  angle  at  the 
place  of  its  bending,  and  a beak  fo  long  as  to  lie  deeper  within  the  body  of  the 
bladder,  and  which,  being  preffed  fteadily  downwards,  Should  project  that  part  of 
the  bladder  which  was  to  be  opened  and  be  eafily  felt  in  the  hip,  betwixt  the  tuber 
ifchii  and  the  opening  of  the  anus.  And,  thirdly,  he  explains  how  the  operation 

teris,  fupra  quam  vefica  ipfa  proxime  erat  incidenda.  Quod  fa&urus,  circumfpe&ius  agebat  ; hortabatur  et 
obfecrabat  adjutores,  ne  segrum  fe  clunefque  prsfertim  fuas  ja&are  finerent ; tegrum,  ut  fe  contineret  j ipfe, 
catheterem  Aniftra  ad  locum  incidendum  applicatum  retinens,  dextra  confeftim  cultrum  per  plagam  ad  cathe- 
terem  caute  admovebat,  ita  ut  ille  non  fcinderet,  fed  ut  mucro  ejus  ad  catheterem  reft'a  tenderet.  Tunc 
attente  et  prudenter  operam  dabat,  ut  cultri  mucronem  in  catheteris  fulcum  pun&im  dimitteret.  Id  autem 
ex  fententia  fucceffifle  fciebat,  quamprimurq  cultri  mucronem  et  catheteri  inniti,  et  in  latus  utrumque  leniter 
motum  fulci  parietibus  retineri  deprehendebat.  Tunc  igitur,  cultri  mucronem  in  fulco  catheteris  circumfpe&e 
ct  firmiter  furfum  deorfumque  ducens,  magis  tamen  deoi'fum,  catheterem  etiam  cultro  perite  accommodans  ve- 
Acam  incidebat,  plaga  non  admodum  magna.” 
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is  to  be  executed  by  making  a large  and  free  incifion,  diffedting  cautioufly  forwards 
towards  the  catheter,  feeling  it  diltindtly,  placing  it  fairly,  and  opening  the  bladder 
by  running  the  point  of  the  knife  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  groove  of  the 
ftaff,  but  chiefly  backwards.  In  the  courfe  of  this  long,  interefting,  and  mod  cir- 
cumftantial  defcription,  the  body  of  the  bladder  is  mentioned  repeatedly  ; the  pre- 
date gland  never ; the  cervix  or  urethra  once  only,  and  that  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
the  parts  that  are  to  be  cut.  “ This  is  a wound  certainly  not  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  the  urethra  or  cervix.”  Could  it  be  believed  that  after  declarations  fo  ex- 
prefs  and  decifive,  Albinus  ffiould,  in  his  latter  days,  in  his  days,  I believe  we  may 
fay,  of  imbecility  and  dotage,  deny  that  he  ever  had  reprefented  the  operation  of 
Frere  Jaques  as  performed  by  an  incifion  through  the  body  of  the  bladder  ? 

No  fooner  was  the  operation  of  Raw  announced  to  the  world  by  fo  great  a 
man  as  Albinus,  a fkilful  anatomift,  the  pupil,  friend,  and  afliftant  of  Raw,  than 
all  the  furgeons  of  Europe  entered  upon  the  enterprife  with  abfolute  confidence  of 
fuccefs.  The  experiments  of  the  beft  anatomifts  were  attended  with  the  word: 
confequences  ; not  only  did  they  rarely  fucceed  in  cutting  into  the  body  of  the  blad- 
der, but  there  was  an  irregularity  in  the  effedts  of  their  incifions  very  difficult  to 
account  for.  “ I performed,”  fays  Mr.  Morand,  “ many  experiments  according 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  book  (viz.  the  treatife  of  Albinus) ; the  experiments  were 
made  in  prefence  of  Meffrs.  Molinelli,  Coridoidi,  and  Pringle  ; one  read  the  words 
of  Albinus,  another  held  the  fubjedt,  while  I performed  the  incifions;  and,  though 
I operated  with  the  fame  inftruments,  the  fame  affiftants,  the  fubjedt  carefully  held 
in  the  fame  pofture,  my  incifions  took  place  in  very  different  parts,  ift,  In  one 
body  we  found  the  great  proftate  divided  two  thirds  of  its  length.  2dly,  In 
another  body  was  divided  part  of  the  proftate,  and  what  is  ufually  called  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  3<dly,  In  a third  fubjedt  we  found  that  the  knife  had  entered 
the  body  of  the  bladder  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  ureters.  “ Whence,”  fays  Mo- 
rand, “ we  may  infer  that,  fince  Raw  did  not  choofe  to  explain  his  method,  no  one 
could  know  how  he  condudted  hi$  knife,  when  within  the  wound,  nor  through 
what  parts.”  * Morand  was  perfuaded  that  Raw  had  never  cut  thus  behind  the 
proftate  gland,  but  had  performed  in  effedt  the  operation  of  Celfus,  cutting  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  only,  and  not  the  body.  He  remonftrated  with  Albinus  on 
the  imprudence  of  his  report ; and  this  was  the  firft  fliock  his  vanity  had  received  j 
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he  was  from  this  moment  confcious  that  Raw  had  kept  him  a ftranger  to  his 
operation,  and  fenfible  of  the  full  extent  of  the  injury  he  had  done  to  fcience  ; 
by  defcribing,  with  fo  much  confidence,  an  operation  which  he  did  not  un- 
derftand,  he  had  led  the  whole  profeffion  into  a courfe  of  experiments  full  of 
danger. 

Garengeot,  who  was  tormented  with  an  eternal  defire  to  leam  every  thing  ! to 
try  every  thing  ! to  publifh  every  thing  ! next  made  experiments  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Morand.  “ We  tried  next  day,”  fays  Garengeot,  “ four  more  operations,  to 
afcertain  whether  we  could  actually  accomplifh  the  operation  of  Raw,  as  taught  by 
Albinus : we  tried  whether  it  was  poffible  to  open  the  body  of  the  bladder  alone  ; 
but  whatever  pains  we  took  in  giving  fufficient  curvature  to  the  ftaff,  and  in  pufhing 
the  biftoury  deep,  with  the  defign  of  ftriking  it  into  the  extremity  of  the  groove, 
we  found  infurmountable  difficulties  ; in  every  fucceeding  experiment,  we  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pudic  artery,  the  wounding  of  which  occafioned 
the  death  of  one  half  of  the  patients  of  Frere  Jaques  ; the  left  fide  of  the  proftate 
we  never  were  able  to  avoid,  and,  in  dividing  it,  we  of  courfe  wounded  the  cervix  ; 
in  fhort  it  was  rather  from  examining  the  internal  than  the  external  furface  of  the 
bladder,  that  we  fatisfied  ourfelves  of  having  opened  the  body  of  it.  Thence 
we  are  perfuaded  that  Albinus  never  examined  bodies  operated  on  according 
to  his  own  rules,  and  that,  had  Raw  himfelf  defcribed  his  operation,  he  never 
would  have  ventured  to  affirm  that  he  faved  the  urethra  entire,  and  opened 
merely  the  body  of  the  bladder  ! The  knife  can  never  reach  the  body  of  the 
bladder  but  through  the  urethra,  except  in  thefe  cafes  of  retention  of  urine,  where 
the  bladder,  being  greatly  diftended,  projects  on  either  fide,  and  prefents  itfelf  to 
the.  knife 

* “ Nous  fimes  enfuite  les  deux  jours  fuivans  quatre  autres  operations,  pour  voir  fi  nous  couperions  feule- 
ment  le  corps  de  la  veflie,  comme  M.  Albinus  nous  l’apprend  de  M.  Ran  : mais  quelque  precaution  que  nous  aions 
prife  quelque  courbee  que  fut  notre  fonde  et  quelqu’  avant  que  nous  aions  poufle  notre  biftouri,  a deflein  de  faire 
entrer  fa  pointe  vers  l’extremite  de  la  rainure  de  la  fonde,  d’eviter  par  confequent  l’urethre  ; nous  trouvions 
toujours  de  plus  grands  obftacles  ; nous  approchions  toujours  de  plus  en  plus  de  l’artere  honteufe  interne,  dont 
l’ouvcture  a fait  perir  la  moitie  des  tallies  de  Frere  Jacques;  nous  n’avons  jamais  pu  eviter  la  par.tie  laterale 
gauche  de  la  glande  proftate  et  par  confequent  le  cou  de  la  veftie  ; enfin  nous  avons  toujours  vu  l’ouverture  du 
corps  de  la  veflie  plutot  en  dedans  qu’en  dehors.  D’ou  nous  concluons,  que  M.  Albinus  n’a  jam  us  examine 
de  cadavres  apres  cette  operation  ; et  que  fi  M.  Rau  avoit  lui-meme  rendu  fa  methode  publique,  il  n^eut  pas 
avancc  qu’il  evitoit  l’urethre  pour  n’attaquer  fimplement  que  le  corps  de  la  veftie,  puifqu’il  eft  impoflible  de 
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i38  ALBINUS’S  vindication  of  himself  very  confused. 

Confcious  of  fomething  wrong,  and  thus  aflailed,  Albinus  could  no  longer  refufe 
thofe  explanations  which  the  profeffion  required.  CheiTelden  had  declared  it  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  the  operation  which  he  had  defcribed ; difficulties  had  been 
propofed  on  all  hands,  and  by  Camper,  his  pupil  and  his  rival,  he  had  been  quef- 
tioned  in  a lefs  friendly  way  ; the  beft  furgeons  in  Europe  had  attempted,  in  vain, 
to  perform  the  operation  which  he  defcribed ; fo  that  fome  explanation  was 
now  due,  both  in  deferenqe  to  the  public  opinion  and  for  the  fake  of  his  own  repu- 
tation. 

Thus  publicly  and  plainly  charged  with  his  raffinefs,  Albinus  entered  upon  his 
exculpatory  evidence,  as  the  laft  folemn  a<£t  of  his  life  *.  He  denied  the  charge 
with  vehemence,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  explaining  the  words  quoted  by 
Sharp  and  Camper  in  his  name  f ; and  this  is  what  he  fays  : “ I never  did  affirm 
that  Raw  cut  the  body  of  the  bladder,  but  that  fuch  was  his  defign  (propofitum 
fuiflet).”  “ This  term,  cervix,  authors  of  various  ages  have  underftood  varioufly. 
‘ Le  Dran  and  others  underftand  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  where  that 
canal  departs  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder.’  The  urethra,  fays  Le  Dran,  aflumes 
various  names  at  the  feveral  diftinft  points  ; its  beginning  is  named  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  when  the  bladder  is  fully  inflated,  this  neck  forms  a conical  or 
funnel-like  canal,  leading  to  the  bladder.” — “ Such,”  fays  Albinus,  “ is  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  part  underftood  to  be  wounded  by  Raw  J.  What  elfe  indeed 
were  we  to  underftand  ? for  Raw  himfelf,  when  queftioned  concerning  his  opera- 
tion, faid  ‘ Legite  Celfum  and  furely  Celfus  directs  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  be 
opened.” — “ I have,”  fays  Albinus,  “ in  a patient  cut  by  a furgeon  of  our  city,  ac- 


faire  la  moindre  divifion  a celui-ci,  fans  que  l’inftrument  tranchant  n’entre  par  l’autre  ; a moins  que  ce  ne 
foit  dans  ces  grandes  retentions  d’urine,  ou  la  vefiie  tendue  comme  un  balon,  fe  jette  confiderablement  a 
droit  et  a gauche.” 

* De  ea  quam  olim  prodidi,  quum  alia  atque  alia  filente  me  fcripta  Tint,  non  committendum  putavi,  ut  a 
vita  dtfceclam  priufquam  proferam  qua  habeo. 

f Ignofcant,  rogo,  viri  egregii,  fi  amor  in  eos  meus  non  Unit,  ut  adfcribi  mihi  vivente  me  patiar,  quod  non 
fcripfi,  quod  mihi  in  mentem  non  venerat. 

$ “ Cervix  veficas,  aliis  collum,  vocabatur  principium  itineris  urinse,  quod  abolculo  veficae  procedit : quem- 
admodum  ut  ab  aliis,  fic  a Drane  quoque,  ‘le  canal,’  inquit,  ‘ qui  eft  continu  a cet  orifice  (l’ouverture  de  la 
vefiie)  prend  differens  noms  d’efpace  en  efpace  a-mefure  qu’il  devient  plus  long.  Son  commencement  fe 
nomme  le  col  de  la  vefiie.  Lorfque  la  vefiie  eft  fouflee  avec  force,  le  col  diftendu  par  l’air  qui  le  remplit  forme 
une  efpece  d’entonoir  continu  a la  vefiie.’  Ac  fic  intellexerat  Sermes,  locum  incidendum  indicansd* 
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cording  to  the  method  of  Raw,  introduced  my  finger  into  the  bladder,  and  per- 
ceived diftindly  the  orifice  of  it  ftill  entire,  the  incifion  extending  exa&ly  to  the 
orifice  ; to  make  fuch  an  incifion  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  open  either  the 
urethra  or  the  cervix,  for  this  part  of  the  bladder  lies  deeper,  and  is  not  fo  tenfe  on 
the  ftaff*.” — “ One  furgeon,  of  our  city,  Bortile,  an  ingenious  and  fkilful  operator, 
afluredly  cut  after  Raw’s  method,  though  it  is  reported  that  he  cut  rather  higher, 
the  patient  being  laid  more  fupine.  His  operations  (fays  Albinus)  I have  often 
witneffed,  nor  do  I think  there  can  be  the  fmalleft  doubt  that  he  cut  at  once  the 
orifice  of  the  bladder,  the  neck,  and  the  contiguous  part  of  the  body.  Chefielden, 
at  the  diftance  of  many  years,  cut  exactly  the  fame  parts.  Perchet,  Morand,  Heifler, 
and  many  others,  cut  not  the  body  only,  but  alfo  the  cervix  ; and  ITeifter,  in  an 
efpecial  manner,  endeavoured  to  imitate,  both  upon  the  living  and  the  dead  body, 
the  operation  as  he  had  feen  it  done  by  Raw.  Our  modern  furgeons,  befides, 
continue  to  operate  according  to  the  defign  of.  Raw,  and  of  Bortile  after  him. 
And  I have  myfelf  (fays  Albinus)  demonftrated  the  fame  plan  of  operation  to  my 
pupils,  on  the  dead  fubjeft,  both  before  and  after  the  biography  of  Albinus  was 
made  public  +.’* 

Thus  had  the  common  voice  of  the  beft  furgeons  and  anatomifts,  in  various 
countries,  declared  it  impoffible  or  dangerous  to  perform  the  operation  imputed 
to  Raw  J : Albinus,  ftill  alive,  and  in  extreme  old  age,  was  called  on  to  avow,  or 


* ,c  Eamque  partem  incidere  difficilius  eft  quam  vel  cervicem  vel  iter  urinae : nam  et  profundior  eft  et  non 
ita  tenfa  fuper  catheterem.” 

f “ Eadem  quoque  generaliter  ratione  qua  Raui'us,  apud  nos  Bortel  fecabat,  chirurgus  noftras,  ut  fimplex, 
fie  peritifiimus  : fecabat  autem,  ut  aiebant,  altius,  nempe  calculofo  fupino.  Vidi  eum  aliquoties  fecantem  anno 
cio  io  ccxviii;  nec  dubitandum  efle  putavi,  quincervicis  multum,  ofculumque,  ac  proximam  veficam  incideret. 
Multifque  annis  poft,  eundem  demum  locum  Chefielden  fecuit;  poftque  eum  Perchet,  et  Morand,  aliique.  Et 
non  folum  veficam,  fed  cervicem  quoque  ejus,  Heifterus  incidit,  qui  curationem  quam  Raiuum  adhibere  viderat 
in  mortuis  vivifque  imitatus  erat ; eaque  fere  ratione,  qua  aut  Rauius,  aut  deinde  Bortel,  fecare  noftri 
perrexerunt.  Eademque'ftudiofis  medicine  procefium  curationis  oftendi  in  mortuis,  turn  ante  editum  a me 
indicem  fupelledtilis,  turn  poft. 

“ Non  feripfi,  incfdendam  veficam  a latere  proftatse,  quod  Sharp  de  me  tradit ; non  plagam  veficse  fupra 
proftatam  infligendam,  quod  Camperus  ; ad  quern  certe  locum  cathetere  Rau'ii  perveniri  nequit,  ut  pro- 
fefto  non  mirer  facere  non  potuifie,  qui  fie  intellexerint : fed  feripfi,  veficam  proxime  cervicem  ejus,  five 
collum  a latere,  nonnihil  inferiora  et  pofteriora  verfus,  incidere  propofuifie,  ubi  certe  proftata  incidenda  eft.” 

Albirii  Annotations. 

\ “ Tous  les  chirurgiens  qui  ont  fait  la  meme  tentative  avec  la  fonde,  n’ont  pu,  non  plus  que  moi,  parvenir 
* couper  le  corps  de  la  vejfte /implement,  d’ou  Von  a juge  que  M.  Albinus  n'a  pas  bien  compris  la  metbode  de  M.  Raw  ; car  il 
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to  refute,  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  imprudence,  and  moft  willingly  would  he 
have  wiped  off  the  reproach.  But  here,  in  his  eagernefs  to  exculpate  himfelf  from 
the  charge,  he  mentions  one  proof  which  Camper  diredtly  and  flatly  contradidls. 
“ Never,  (fays  Camper,)  while  I was  the  pupil  of  Albinus,  did  he  demonftratethe  parts 
wounded  in  this  operation  ! Every  year  he  performed  on  the  dead  body,  and  ex- 
plained to  his  difle&ing  pupils  the  operation  of  Raw,  but,  without  demonftrating 
the  parts,  or  even  opening  the  bladder  from  the  fide  of  the  abdomen.  Nor 
could  I,  from  his  inftrudions,  form  the  flighted  opinion  on  this  point  of  fuch 
high  importance  to  humanity 

Thus  did  Albinus,  in  his  latter  years,  drive  to  fave  his  reputation  from  this  no- 
torious blunder  ; he  tried  by  implication,  and  circumdantial  proof,  to  take  off  the 
force  of  words  too  plain  to  be  mifunderdood,  and  too  deliberately  pronounced  to 
be  recalled  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  open  ingenuous  avowal  of  his  fault.  His 

i 

words  made  unhappily  this  uniform  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  furgeons  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  that  Raw  did  cut  the  body  only  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  gland  ; it  was 
known  to  Albinus,  for  many  years,  that  on  the  foie  authority  of  his  defcription, 
this  was  univerfally  believed  f:  “ He  acknowledges  that  he  underdood  it  to  be  the 
defign  of  Raw  to  cut  boldly  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  near  the  neck  j”  whether 
Raw  was  or  was  not  able  to  accomplifli  this  defign,  whether  he  could  open  the 
body  without  in  fome  degree  touching  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  a dilpute  un- 
worthy of  a man  of  honour.  Raw  defigned  to  open  the  body  of  the  bladder,  and 
all  the  furgeons  of  Europe  endeavoured  to  follow  his  example ; their  career  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  difficulties  of  that  deep  incifion,  by  the  dangers  of  it, 

ne  parolt  pas  poflible  que  ce  chirurgien  conduit  par  la  fonde,  ait  pu  eviter  de  faire  du  moins  fon  incifion  en 
partie  au  col  de  la  vefiie  ; cc  qui  eft  conforme  a ce  que  M.  Raw  a dit  Iui-meme  plufieurs  fois  lorfqu’on  1’inter- 
rogeoit  fur  les  parties  qu’il  coupoit  dans  fon  operation : lifez  Celfe,  c’eft  tout  ce  qu’il  repondoit.”  Foubert , 
page  663. 

* u Albinus  nunquam  quo  tempore  ejus  auditor  fui,  licet  quotannis  lateralem  Rau'ii  methodum  in  privatis 
fcholis  demonftraret,  atque  in  cadavere  inftitueret  anatomen  partium  incifarum,  auditoribus  fuis  oftendit,  ve- 
ficam  ne  quidem  a parte  abdominis  aperiebat  : nihil  certi  itaque,  quod  ad  rem  tanti  momenti,  humano  generi 
adeo  utilem  fpeftabat,  ex  ejus  inftitutionibus  determinare  potui,”  Camper,  page  14. 

t The  very  title  of  Douglas’s  book  implies  the  opinion  of  the  profeffion ; his  is  “A  history  of  the 
lateral  operation,  or  an  account  of  the  method  of  extracting  a (tone  by  making  a wound  near  the  great  pro- 
tuberance of  the  os  ifchium,  through  the  common  integuments  and  levator-ani,  into  the  fide  of  the  bladder, 
without  touching  the  urethra,  projlate  gland,  veficula  feminales,  or  every  other  of  the  urinary  or  feminal  veflels,  firR 
attempted  by  Frere  J<iques,  in  France,  and  afterwards  fuccefsfully  performed  by  profejfor  Raw,  in  Holland, 
anno  1726.”  I 
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and  (010130011017  to  relate !)  by  the  death  of  numbers  of  their  patients.  The 
refult  of  Cheflelden’s  experiments  has  been  already  explained ; what  may  have 
happened  in  the  pradice  of  others  lefs  dextrous  and  lefs  ingenuous,  we  do 
not  know;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  innumerable  deaths  are  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  precipitancy  and  vanity  of  Albinus,  and  to  the  mean  and  fordid 
temper  of  Raw. 


THE 


OPERATION  OF  LITHOTOMY. 


SECTION  III, 


Containing  the  Hidory  of  the  Lateral  Operation,  Proofs  of  its  Excellency,  and  plain 
Indrudions  for  performing  the  Operation  with  the  Knife  or  with  the  Gorget. 


OF  THE  LATERAL  LITHOTOMY  INVENTED  BY  THE  ENGLISH  SURGEONS,  AND 

NOW  PRACTISED  ALL  OVER  EUROPE. 


It  is  gratifying  to  recollect  that  in  our  own  country,  England,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  men,  fkilful  in  furgery  and  anatomy,  who  have  improved  this  pai  ticular 
operation  to  the  higheft  point,  fo  that  it  is  univerfally  known  among  foreigners 
under  the  title  of  the  Lateral  Lithotomy,  or  Operation  of  the  Englifh  furgeons. 
Of  the  fcience  and  fkill  of  thofe  Englifh  furgeons,  we  have  reafon  to  be  proud, 
and  dill  more  of  their  open,  manly,  and  ingenuous  manners  j for,  with  the  word 
examples  before  them,  they  aded  the  mod  generous  part,  not  only  difclofing  their 
operation,  but  teaching  it  mod  affiduoufly  to  drangers. 

No  fooner  was  the  biography  of  Raw  publilhed  by  Albinus,  than  it  excited 
univerfal  fatisfadion  to  find,  that  an  operation  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  died 
with  its  inventor,  was  fo  plainly  defcribed.  This  memoir  found  commentan  rs 
in  all  countries  ; in  England,  the  furgeons,  efpecially  of  the  great  hofpitals,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  Guy’-,  took  a mod  particular  intered  in  it.  Dougiafs  was  the  his- 
torian of  what  was  doing  amoLg  our  neighbours,  and  prefented  to  the  Royal  So- 
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ciety  a memoir,  containing  tranflations  of  this  piece  of  Albinus,  and  he  produced  at 
the  fame  time  a fyftem  of  diflfedions  to  fupport  his  reafoning.  “ As  foon,”  fays  Dou- 
glafs,  “ as  the  book  of  Albinus  was  publifhed  at  Leyden,  he  did  me  the  honour, 
amongft  feveral  of  his  ingenious  friends  here  in  London,  to  fend  it  me  in  a pre- 
fent ; and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  I thought  proper  to  lay  before 
them  an  abftradt,  in  Englifh,  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  Mr.  Raw’s  opera- 
tion for  the  ftone,  together  with  feveral  preparations,  from  which  I demonftrated 
and  deferibed  the  paits  concerned  in  it  *.  So  natural  is  the  defire  of  claiming  in- 
ventions already  announced  to  the  public,  that  Douglafs  could  not  refrain  from  an 
attempt  of  this  kind.  “ Of  the  feveral  ways  (fays  Douglafs)  of  getting  into  the 
human  bladder,  I always  reckoned  that  pradtifed  by  profelfor  Raw  to  be  one,  long 
before  I had  heard  any  thing  of  his  true  method,  or  even  of  that  of  Frere  Jaques 
and  he  adds,  with  exultation,  that,  “ by  his  early  tranflation  of  Albinus,  he  had  in- 
fpired  the  furgeons  of  England  with  the  defire  of  rivalling  the  lithotomifls  of 
other  countries  j\” 

In  the  great  hofpitals  of  London,  the  high  operation  had  hitherto  been  performed, 
when  Bamber,  in  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  ChefTelden,  in  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpitals,  adventured  to  perform  his  new  operation,  “ each  in  the  way  that  beft 
fuited  his  genius.”  Bamber  fervilely  adhered  to  the  text  of  Albinus  ; “ he 
thought  it  proper  to  follow  every  ftep  of  Raw’s  method,  except  that  he  filled  the 
bladder  moderately  with  water  J j”  while  Cheffelden,  with  a bolder  hand  and 
more  adventurous  fpirit,  fought  out  a fafer  way  of  performing  the  incifion. 

* He  goes  on  to  fay,  “ Thefe  preparations  I have  had  a good  many  years  by  me  they  mate  part  of  a com- 
plete colle&ion  that  I have  made,  by  which  all  the  poffible  ways  of  getting  into  the  human  bladder  in  order 
to  extraft  the  ftone  may,  with  the  greateft  clearnefs,  be  illuftrated,  even  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 
of  each  of  them,  as  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts,  with  the  greateft  certainty  determined. 
Of  thefe  ways  I always  reckoned  that  praElifed  by  profejfor  Raw  to  be  one  long  before  1 had  heard  any  thing  of  his  true 
method  ” or  even  of  that  of  Frere  Jaques.  Douglafs,  page  81. 

f “ If  I may  judge  by  the  event,  what  I then  offered  to  the  Royal  Society  was,  by  many  members  of  that 
honourable  body,  thought  no  un'fuitable  entertainment  for  them  ; for,  from  that  time,  feveral  worthy  phyficians 
and  furgeons  having  carefully  read  Albinus’s  book,  and  examined  my  preparations,  began  to  think  ferioufly 
of  introducing  the  pra&ice  of  it  among  us.  And  I moft  willingly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  doing  jullice 
to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Bamber,  and  Mr.  Cheffelden,  by  declaring,  in  a public  manner,  (what  I had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  having  affifted  at  moft  of  the  experiments  they  made  on  dead  bodies,)  that,  as  it  was  their 
turn  to  cut  in  the  two  great  hofpitals  of  this  city  the  following  feafon,  I beheld  with  the  utmoft  pleafure  the 
alacrity,  induftry,  and  application,  with  which  they  foou  made  themfelves  matters  of  this  operation,  each  in. 
the  way  that  fuited  his  genius  bejl,”  Douglafs,  page  82. 

t Douglafs. 
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It  was  believed  that,  if  the  incifion  was  made  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  the 
neck  and  proftate  being  fpared,  no  fiftula  could  enfue;  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
Raw  knew  how  to  perform  this  diffedion,  and  that  it  was  to  this  peculiar  method 
he  owed  all  his  fuccefs.  Cheflelden  had  no  information  concerning  Raw’s  method, 
but  what  tended  to  deceive  him  : he  cut,  according  to  this  theory,  deep  into  the  body 
of  the  bladder,  and  bis  patients  expired  in  great  tortures  : he  was  then  confcious  that 
the  very  form  of  incifion  which  was  defigned  to  prevent  fiftulas,  was  adually  the 
caufe  both  of  fiftulas,  and  of  ftill  more  imminent  dangers  ; and  then  it  was  that,  re- 
folving  to  judge  for  himfelf,  he  invented  that  operation  which  has  been  named  the 
Lateral  Operation  ever  ftnce.  “ Upon  thefe  difappointments  (fays  Cheflelden)  I 
contrived  the  manner  of  cutting,  which  is  now  called  the  lateral  way 

In  no  long  time  the  lateral  operation  of  Cheflelden  became  as  famous  as  the 
operation  of  Raw  or  Frere  Jaques.  Morand,  then  the  moft  celebrated  furgeon  in 
France,  was  (truck  with  a great  defire  of  vifiting  England  ; and  he  came  to  this 
country  not  as  an  individual  zealous  in  his  profeflion,  and  willing  to  receive  the  in- 
ftrudions  of  the  firft  lithotomift  in  Europe,  but  as  the  accredited  envoy  of  the  royal 
academy  of  France.  “ Hearing  (fays  Morand)  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  this  operation,  I 
propofed  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  take  the  journey,  in  order  to  witnefs 
the  operations  of  this  lithotomift  ; and  fo  highly  were  the  members  pleafed  with  my 
defign,  that  it  was  agreed  that  I fhould  travel  at  the  public  expence.”  The  oppor- 
tunities I had,  in  the  year  1729,  of  feeing  this  operation  in  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital, 
the  queftions  I put  to  the  patients  of  Cheflelden,  and  the  converfations  I had  with 
the  operator  himfelf,  gave  me  conceptions  which  fpeculation  alone  never  could 
have  enabled  me  to  attain.  I refolved  therefore  to  attempt  the  operation,  which, 
though  I believed  more  difficult  than  that  by  the  apparatus  major,  I found  infinitely 
more  eafy.” 

A furgeon  of  this  country  muft  read  the  encomiums  of  Morand  with  particular 
pleafure  : “ Cheflelden  (fays  he),  after  having  overcome,  by  an  effort  of  his  mind, 
and  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  a natural  repugnance  to  operations,  per- 
formed this  in  particular  with  admirable  coolnefs  and  furprifing  rapidity;  I have 
often  feen  him  extrad  the  ftone  in  twenty-four  feconds,  and  indeed  he  feldom 
took  more  than  one  minute  in  ordinary  cafes,  where  there  was  but  a Angle  ftone. 
He  cut,  while  I was  in  London,  twenty- feven  patients  without  lofing  one;  the 
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twenty-eighth  died  ; but  even  before  this  man  died  he  had  cut  thirty-one  patients : 
he  had  in  three  years  cut  ninety  patients  with  unparalleled  fuccefs.” 

Morand  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  all  the  furgeons  of  France  were  im- 
patient to  learn  the  refult  of  his  million  ; among  thefe  Garengeot  bore  the  fufpenfe 
with  the  worft  grace.  He  declaimed  againft  Morand,  Chefielden,  and  all  the  world  ; 
and  as  they  declined  inftruding  him  in  this  new  manner  of  operating,  he  took 
the  privilege  of  faying  that  he  had,  by  his  natural  ingenuity  and  diligent  experiments, 
difcovered  the  true  operation  himfelf.  Douglas  had  alfedted  to  difcover,  unaflifted, 
the  operation  of  Frere  Jaques  ; Garengeot,  in  like  manner,  affedted  to  have  anticipated 
(yet  it  was  only  by  two  days)  the  difcovery  of  Chefielden’s  operation.  “ We  hoped 
(fays  he)  to  have  our  doubts  refolved  by  Mr.  Morand,  and  to  learn  from  him,  by  ex- 
ample, to  perform  the  operation  of  Chefielden;  but  the  happinefs  of  feeing  him  ope- 
rate on  the  dead  fubjedl  was  referved  for  a few  as  difcreet  and  filent  as  himfelf.  We 
negle&ed  not,  in  the  mean  time,  to  apply  to  fome  of  our  friends  who  were  intimate 
with  Chefielden  for  the  needful  information;  but  this  celebrated  furgeon  only  replied, 
that,  having  concealed  nothing  from  Morand,  and  having  even  explained  his  ope- 
ration in  writing,  he  could  fay  nothing,  neither  to  friends  nor  ftrangers,  which 
might  anticipate  the  memoir  which  Mr.  Morand  was  preparing  to  prefent  to  the 
Academv 
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Thus  it  would  appear  that  Morand  had  regarded  this  confrere  of  his  as  a bufy, 
meddling,  reftlefs  creature,  and  treated  his  petulance  with  fomething  like  contempt ; 

* “ Auffi-tot  que  M.  Morand  fut  de  retour  a Paris,  nous  crumes  pouvoir  verifier  nos  experiences,  et  ap- 
prendre  de  lui  la  methode  de  M.  Chefielden  j mais  le  plaifir  de  le  voir  opcrer  fiur  des  cadavres  fut  referve  a trois 
ou  quatre  perfonnes  auffi  dificretes  que  lui. 

“ Nous  eumes  dans  ce  contre-tems  recours  a quelques-uns  de  nos  amis  qui  etoient  en  relation  avec  M.  Che- 
felden.  Cet  habile  chirurgien  leur  repondit,  qu’il  lui  avoit  merne  envoye  fa  methode  par  ecrit,  et  qu’il  ne  pou- 
voit  inftruire  ni  compatriotes  ni  etrangers,  que  M.  Morand  n’eut  donne  a PAcademie  des  Sciences  un  me- 
moire  de  ce  qu’il  lui  avoit  envoye. 

“ Mais  deux  jours  afres,  je  veux  dire  le  / 3 Mai  1730,  tous  nos  doutes  furent  leves  en  voiant  opcrer 
M.  Morand  dans  l’Hopital  de  la  Charite.  Ce  fut-l'a  que  nous  reconnumes  avec  un  vrai  plaifir  que  notre  tra- 
vail et  nos  fettles  mediations  nous  avoienf  fait  decouvrir  la  methode  de  cet  operaleur  dnglois,  on  pour  mieux 
dire,  la  methode  de  Frere  Jaques  executes  avec  plus  de  difeernement.  Toute  la  difference  que  nous  remar- 
quames  entre  la  manoeuvre  de  M.  Morand  et  l’ecrit  que  nous  avions  publie  deux  mois  auparavant,  eft  que  ce 
chirurgien  ne  retourna  point  le  poignet,  ni  par  confequent  Je  biflouri  pour  entrer  dans  la  vejfie.  Nous  avons  fait  fentfr  que 
notre  methode  n’en  cedoit  en  rien  a celle-ci  j e’eft  done  de  ce  que  nous  en  avons  dit  qu’il  faut  lirer  toutes  les 
reflexions.” 
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and  that  Cheflelden  had,  on  his  part,  aded  with  good  faith  to  his  friend  Morand  ; but 
far  from  concealing  an  operation  learnt  at  fo  much  expence,  and  fo  interefting  to 
humanity,  Morand  made  it  public  without  lofs  of  time,  and  gave  the  lie  to  Ga- 
rengeot,  by  teaching  it  afiiduoufly  to  all  his  pupils  ; and  almoft  all  the  younger  fur- 
geons  in  the  cities  and  provinces  of  France  had  been  his  pupils.  He  particularly 
taught  Le  Cat,  and  held  the  ftaff  for  him  in  his  firft  operations,  and  he  gives  us  a 
long  lift  of  the  lithotomifts  who  pradtifed  Cheflelden’s  operation,  and  their  various 
fucceffes.  Mr.  Dent,  the  furgeon  in  Dublin,  was  of  the  number  of  thofe  pupils, 
and  had  performed  the  operation  upon  twenty-three  patients,  of  whom  twenty-one 
furvived.  The  lift  of  operations  performed  in  Rochfort,  Befan9on,  Cadiz,  Perpig- 
nan, Utrecht,  Montpellier,  Bruflels,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  other  cities,  proved  that, 
of  thirty  or  forty  cut  for  the  ftone,  no  more  than  three  or  four  died  ; at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  thirty  were  cut  for  the  ftone,  of  whom  not  one  died  *. 

Thus  was  the  lateral  method,  or  the  operation  of  the  Englifh  furgeons,  introduced 
into  foreign  countries,  in  a manner  peculiarly  honourable  to  the  inventor  ; and 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  the  operation  of  Cheflelden  has  been  invariably  preferred 
to  all  others,  though  it  has  been  performed  in  a variety  of  ways.  “ In  all  the  cities 
of  France,  (fays  Morand,)  the  furgeons  pra&ife  Cheflelden’s  operation  ; fome  with  a 
knife  like  Cheflelden’s,  fome  with  the  lithotome  cache  of  Frere  Come  ; fome  with 
one  inftrument,  others . with  another  : but  all  pradtife  his  method  in  preference  to 
the  old.” — “ But  Cheflelden,  trufting  entirely  to  his  knowledge  of  the  parts,  cut 
Amply  with  the  knife  and  ftaff,  and  it  is  peculiarly  interefting  to  obferve  the  feverai 
changes  of  his  operation,  and  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  change.  That 
we  may  at  once  have  under  review  'all  the  various  ftages  of  improvement,  I fhall 
analyfe,  in  diftindl  order,  the  feverai  variations  in  the  lateral  operation,  deducing 
it  from  the  rude  incifion  of  Frere  Jaques. 

* Garengeot  fays ; “ 11  eut  ete  a fouhaiter  pour  y reiiJir,  de  pouvoir  tirer  quelque  eclairci  dement  da 

M.  Chefelden  lni-meme,  ou  dc  quelque  perfonne  entendue  qui  eut  fait  un  recit  de  fa  methode,  et  1’eut 
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execulee  fur  quelques  cadavres.  Mats  le  mijlire  ties  uns  et  cles  autres  eft  ft  grand,  que  jufqu’ici  ni  compalriotes  ni 
grangers  n’en  ont  pfl  rien  apprendre.” 

This  paragraph  is  a grofs  and  palpable  falfehood,  it  is  direftly  aimed  at  Cheflelden  and  Morand  ; the  one 
moft  liberally  inclined  and  a&ually  employed  in  teaching  his  operation,  and  praftiftng  it  openly ; the  other 
induftrioufly  employed  in  learning,  with  the  deftgn  of  teaching  it  in  France  Morand  being  the  deputy  of  a 
public  body  was  in  no  fhape  amenable  to  Garengeot;  and  this  paragra;  h was  written  in  mere  bitternefs  of 
fpirit,  whexa  he  found  he  had  no  opportunity  of  anticipating  Morand.  “ This  gentleman  (fays  Morand)  has 
a ftngular  paftion  for  writing  on  every  thing,  and  before  every  .ody.’' 
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I ft,  Frere  Jaques.  rude  and  unfkilled  in  anatomy,  ftruck  his  knife  into  the  hip, 
aimed  at  the  body  of  the  bladder,  and  generally  reached  the  body  of  the  bladder 
at  that  part  which  lies  behind  the  proftate.  He  was  dextrous  only  in  extrading 
ftone  : his  operations  were  generally  unfuccefsful  : the  good  he  did  the  profeftion 
was,  the  proving  that  it  was  fafe  to  cut,  wdth  the  knife,  thofe  parts  which  hitherto 
they  had  ventured  only  to  dilate  with  the  inftruments  of  the  apparatus  major. 

2d,  When  Frere  Jaques  had  been  taught,  by  Fagon  and  Felix,  to  reform  his  ope- 
ration j in  place  of  ftriking  his  dagger-fhaped  knife  thus  all  at  once  deep  among  the 
parts,  he  cut  upon  a grooved  ftaff,  made  his  outward  incifions  as  we  do,  not  by 
ftriking  the  knife  like  a poniard  into  the  "hip,  but  by  fucceflive  longitudinal  in- 
cifions, and  made  his  inward  incifion  by  cutting  the  proftate  gland  and  neck  of  the 
bladder  upon  the  groove  of  the  ftaff. 

3dly,  Raw,  fkilful  in  anatomy,  dextrous  in  furgery,  and  diligent  in  remarking 
the  operations  of  Frere  Jaques,  learned  from  him,  when  he  firft  appeared  in  Ara- 
fterdam,  this  operation  of  cutting  behind  the  gland  ; and  then  it  was  proclaimed 
as  the  true  theory  of  lithotomy,  that,  by  cutting  in  the  body  of  the  bladder  and 
fparing  the  gland  and  the  fphin&er  veficae,  no  ftftula  nor  incontinence  of  urine 
could  happen,  fince  thofe  important  parts  were  left  entire  : to  cut  thus  into  the 
body  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  gland,  was  thought  the  moil  fcientific  and  the 
moft  certainly  fuccefsful  incifion. 

4thly,  Raw  could  not  long  miftake  the  principles  of  the  operation  ; he  muft 
foon  have  difcovered  that  an  incifion,  thus  deep  among  the  cellular  fubftance  fur- 
rounding the  redlum,  an  incifion  fo  oblique  in  which  the  external  was  fo  ill  op- 
pofed  to  the  internal  wound,  could  not  prevent  ftftulas,  but  muft  rather  caufe  them  ; 
he  accordingly  difcovered,  by  his  own  natural  ingenuity,  the  danger  of  cutting 
into  the  body  of  the  bladder  ; and  by  feeing  Frere  Jaques,  upon  his  return  to  Hol- 
land, perform  his  new  and  more  fcientific  operation  taught  him  by  Fagon,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  reafonings:  then  his  fplendid  fucceffes  began  ; for  then  he  cut,  like 
Frere  Jaques,  the  proftate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  upon  a grooved  ftaff ; but 
he  put  ftil!  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  when  queftioned  by  his  pupils  about  the  precife 
place  and  effect  of  this  incifion,  he  refufed  to  anfwer,  or  only  replied,  “ Legite 
Celfum.”  He  thought  his  reputation  at  ftake,  and,  though  it  was  manifeftly  impor- 
tant to  the  profeffion  and  to  humanity,  that  he  fhould  make  known  his  true  opera- 
tion, he  was  fo  difingenuous  as  to  leave  the  world  under  the  continued  impreflion 
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that  the  wound  he  made  was  Rill  in  the  body  of  the  bladder  ! His  fecret  went  with 
him  to  the  grave. 

5thl)r,  When  Cheffelden,  diffatisfied  with  the  high  operation  which  had  hitherto 
been  performed  in  the  London  hofpitals,  refolved  to  imitate  the  operations  of 
Frere  Jaques  and  Raw  ; he  had  no  guide  but  the  defcriptions  of  Albinus,  who, 
though  long  the  afliftant  of  Raw,  was  himfelf  deceived.  The  general  perfuafion 
was,  that  Raw  had  cut  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  gland;  and  that 
his  leaving  the  proftate  gland,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  fphinRer  entire,  was 
the  caufe  of  his  fuccefs.  An  anatomift  fo  fkilful  and  enterpriling  as  Cheffelden 
could  find  no  difficulty  in  making  this  deep  incifion,  holding  down  the  gut  with 
his  finger,  and  differing  till  he  came  to  the  body  of  the  bladder;  he  pra&ifed  this 
method  for  a little  while,  but,  in  place  of  the  fplendid  fucceffes  of  Raw,  he  found 
nothing  but  difappointment,  four  patients,  out  of  ten,  died,  and  in  the  moll  miferable 
manner.  This  was  his  operation  in  the  year  1726*. 

* Douglas,  the  firft  who  reviewed  the  biographical  Iketch  by  A'binus  ; the  firft  who  tranflated  and  com- 
mented upon  it ; the  firft  who  diredted  the  attention  of  the  Englilh  lurgeons  to  the  operation  of  Raw ; the  firft 
who  made  fyftematic  diftedtions  of  the  parts,  was  eager  to  claim  thefe  honours ; he  laid  claim  even  to  the  dilco- 
very  of  Raw.  Douglas,  while  he  was  bufy  with  thefe  diffections  and  tranfiations,  was  in  hade  to  explain  the 
operation  of  Cheffelden,  before  he  underftood  it,  and  to  claim  peculiar  honours  for  that  operator,  before  his 
operation  differed  in  the  flighted  degree  from  the  firft  and  worft  method  of  Frere  Jaques.  Douglas’s  hiftory  of 
Cheffelden’s  operations  in  the  year  1726  is  this-.  “ I have  already  mentioned  an  account  of  Raw’s  method  given 
by  Mr.  Cheffelden,  in  the  ‘ Preface  to  his  Treatife  on  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone,’  publifhed  023,  as  he 
had  received  it  from  thofe  who  had  been  fcholars  to  Mr.  Raw,  and  feveral  times  prefent  at  his  operations. 
His  informations  were  indeed  very  lame  and  imperfedt,  but  yet,  even  from  thefe  he  had  conceived  fo  favourable  an 
idea  of  that  method , as  to  think  it  preferable  either  to  that  of  Cefus  or  Marianus  ; and  withal  that  it  would  be  ftill 
more  fo,  if  the  bladder  was  firft  filled  with  water.” 

“ Albinus’s  late  Treatife  has,  as  I have  already  remarked,  given  this  ingenious  and  mod  expert  furgeon  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  whole  matter  with  more  clearnefs  and  certainty  than  he  had  done  before  ; and 
the  fruit  of  the  pains  he  has  been  at,  is  not  only  to  confirm  him  in  his  former  favourable  opinion  of  it,  but 
alfo  to  bring  it  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfedtion,  as  in  his  judgment  makes  it  preferable  to  all  the  methods  of 
cutting  that  have  ever  been  invented.” 

“ The  patient  being  brought  from  his  bed  in  a night  gown,  and  fituated  in  this  manner,  the  operator  thruft 
an  hollow  grooved  fteel  catheter  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  and  with  a fyringe,  mounted  with  an 
ox’s  ureter,  injedls  as  much  warm  water  into  it  as  the  patient  can  bear  without  pain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
done  in  the  high  operation.  Into  one  patient  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  had  a done  weighing 
fix  ounces  and  a quarter,  Mr.  Cheffelden  injeded  feven  ounces  of  water  ; but  he  thinks  the  quantity  may 
always  be  determined  by  the  complaints  of  the  patient,  without  obferving  any  other  rule.” 

“ When  the  water  is  injefted,  and  fecured  from  running  out,  by  tying  round  the  penis  a narrow'  flip  of  flannel, 
he  gives  the  end  of  the  catheter  to  an  intelligent  afliftant  to  hold,  whofe  principal  care  is  to  keep  it  from 
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6thly,  Senfible  that  the  fufferings  and  death  of  his  patients  proceeded  from  thefe 
deep  incifions,  Cheffelden.  trufted  no  longer  to  the  reports  concerning  Raw’s  ope- 
ration, but  to  his  own  genius,  and  appealed  from  the  authority  of  Albinus  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts.  He  refolved  to  cut  no  more  by  the  fide  of  the  re&um 
fo  deep,  but  to  cut',  in  place  of  the  body  of  the  bladder,  the  neck  only,  and  the 
proftate  gland  which  furrounds  it  : The  feveral  wTays  in  which  he  at  various 

times  performed  this  operation,  the  true  lateral  lithotomy,  are  extremely  in- 

terefting. 

Firft,  after  having  forfaken  the  operation  of  Raw,  when  he  flrft  adventured  on 

that  operation  (the  flitting  up  the  fide  of  the  proftate  gland),  which  was  afterwards 

called  the  lateral  method,  he,  after  a free  external  incifion,  in  which  he  cut  be- 
twixt the  accelerator  and  erector  mufcles,  introduced  two  Angers  to  feel  for  the 
ftaff,  and  hold  down  the  gut  ; and,  feeking  out  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  he  cut  up  that  part  of  it  and  the  fide  of  the  proflate  *.  This  was 

riling,  but  not  at  all  to  dire£t  the  groove  to  the  place  where  the  incifion  is  to  be  made,  for  a reafon  that  we 
(hall  hear  prefently.” 

“Then  the  operator,  having  feated  himfelf  upon  a chair,  the  height  of  which  is  fui  table  to  that  of  the  table 
on  which  the  patient  is  laid,  takes  a pointed  knife  with  a convex  edge,  and  beginning  about  an  inch  above  the  anus 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  rapha,  between  the  accelerator  u rinse,  or,  as  I name  that  mufcle,  conftri&or  urethrae,  and 
the  eredtor  penis,  he  makes  an  incifion  downwards , by  the  fide  of  the  fphincler  ani,  a little  obliquely  outwards,  as  it  de- 
fends f om  two  and  an  half  to  four  inches  in  length,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  or  fize  and  ftrudture  of  the 
parts.  This  firft  incifion  he  endeavours*to  make  all  at  one  ftroke,  lo  as  to  cut  through  the  fkin,  fat  and  all, 
or  part  of  the  levator-ani,  which  lies  in  his  way.” 

“As  foon  as  this  is  done,  he  thrufts  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  into  the  middle  of  the  wound,"  in  order 
to  prefs  the  inteftinum  redtum  to  one  fide,  that  it  may  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  cut,  and,  tahing  a crooked 
knife  in  his  other  hand,  with  the  edge  on  the  concave  fide,  he  thrufs  the  point  of  it  through  the  wound,  clofe  by  his  fnger,  into 
the  bladder,  between  the  vefcula  feminalis  and  os  ifehium  of  the  fame  fule;  then,  lowering  his  hand,  he  continues  this 
fecond  incifion  upwards  till  the  point  of  his  knife  comes  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  firft.” 

“This  is  Mr.  Chclfelden’s  regular  method  of  cutting,  and  when  no  accident  happens,  which  it  was  impoftible 
to  be  aware  of  before  the  operation,  he  has  been  feldom  above  a minute  (fometimes  lefs)  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  firft  incifion  and  extraction  of  the  ftone.”  Douglas  on  Lithotomy. 

At  this  time  then  it  would  appear  that  Cheffelden  had  not  yet  invented  th,e  lateral  operation,  and  was  but 
occupied  in  imitating  the  operation  of  Raw,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  of  diftending  the  bladder 
with  tepid  water. 

* “ This  operation  I do  in  the  following  manner:  I tie  the  patient,  as  for  the  great  apparatus,  but  lay 
him  upon  a blanket  feveral  times  double,  upon  an  horizontal  table  three  feet  high,  with  his  head  only  raifed  j 
I fi:  .t  make  as  long  an  inc'fon  as  I can,  beginning  near  the  place  where  the  old  operation  ends,  and  cutting 
down  between  the  mufculous  accelerator  urinte,  and  ereffor  penis,  and  by  the  fide  of  the  inteftinum  rectum. 

1 then  feel  for  th zfaff,  holding  the  gut  all  the  while  with  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  cut  upon  it 
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the  operation  defcribed  by  CheTelden  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Anatomy ; the 
operation  which  he  taught  to  Morand,  who  merely  tranflates  the  words  of  Chef- 
felden : “ Je  continue  de  couper  de  haut  en  bas  entre  les  mufcles  accelerateur  de 
l’urine  et  l’credeur  de  la  verge  et  a cote  de  l’inteftine  redum.  Je  tate  enfuite 
pour  trouver  le  fonde , et  je  coupe  la  dcjjfus  le  long  de  la  gland  projlate , continuant 
jufqu  a la  vejjie , en  aTujetiTant  le  redum  en  bas  pendant  tout  le  terns  de  l’ope'- 
ration  avec  une  ou  deux,  doigts  de  la  maine  gauche  *1’  Whatever  the  private  in- 
Arudions  were  which  Morand  received  from  the  Englilh  lithotomies,  they  could 
not  be  fuch  as  to  alter  the  defign  of  the  operation,  which  plainly  confided,  accord- 
ing to  the  exprefs  words  both  of  the  mailer  and  of  the  pupil,  in  running  the  knife 
downwards  and  backwards  through  the  thick  fubllance  of  the  prollate  gland  along 
the  groove  of  the  Half.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  having  taught  Morand  this 
operation,  CheiTelden  commends  it  to  his  particular  protedion,  faying  (in  one  of 
his  private  letters,  after  Morand’s  return  to  his  native  country,)  “ that  operation 
which  I taught  you,  I am  fure  I never  fhall  have  reafon  to  change and  yet  this 
favoured  operation  he  did  change,  and  that  in  the  next  feafon  for  cutting  for  the 
Hone  ! It  was  in  the  year  1731,  the  very  year  after  Morand’s  return  to  France,  that 
CheiTelden  forfook  his  firfi  and  approved  operation,  becaufe  all  his  care  in  keeping 
the  redum  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife  was  of  no  avail  ; he  ingenuoufiy  confelfed 
to  Morand,  that,  in  running  the  knife  backwards  along  the  groove  of  the  Half,  he  had 
twice  wounded  the  redum  ; there  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  while  he  felt  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  this  incifion  fafely,  he  was  confcious  that  the  incifion  of  the  gland 
was  often  too  fmall  for  the  fre-e  tranfmilfion  of  the  Hone. 

Secondly,  CheiTelden,  reduced  to  the  necelfity  of  abandoning  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  operation  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed,  continued  to 
cut  the  fame  parts,  viz.  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  the  prollate 
gland  ; but  he  cut  them  by  moving  his  knife  in  a diredion  oppofite  to  that  of  his 
firft  incifion,  i.  e.  from  behind,  forwards  ; his  incifion  ending  now,  where,  in  his 
former  operations,  it  had  begun.  The  proofs  of  this  mode  of  incifion  are  alfo  in- 
terelling,  and  I fha.ll  deliver  them.  It  is  in  a fecond  hillory  of  the  operation  by 
Douglas,  dated  Covent  Garden  1731,  that  we  find  the  true  operation  of  CheTel- 

in  that  port  of  the  urethra  which  lies  beyond  the  corpora  cavernofa  urethra,  and  in  the  projlate  gland,  cutting  from 
below  upwards  to  avoid  the  gut.”  Chefieldcn’s  Anatomy.  Appendix  on  cutting  for  the  (tone,  anno  1730. 

* Morand,  page  116. 
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den  defcribed  *.  He  had  felt  the  difficulty  of  making  a fufficient  incifion  of  the 
proftate  ; he  had  experienced  the  dangers  of  wounding  the  redum  in  cutting  from 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  backwards  to  the  body  of  the  bladder ; and 
he  refolved  now  to  diffed  till  he  reached  the  body  of  the  bladder  and  felt  the  (faff 
behind  the  gland,  and  to  open  the  whole  length  of  the  gland,  by  drawing  the 
knife  towards  him  along  the  groove  of  the  (faff. 

u In  performing  the  lateral  operation,  he  makes  the  firft  or  outward  incifion, 
(fays  Douglas,)  through  the  integuments,  from  above  downwards,  beginning  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  raphe  or  feam  betwixt  the  fcrotum,  and  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
almoft  as  high  up  as  where  the  fkin  of  the  perinaeum  begins  to  dilate  and  form 
the  bag  that  contains  the  tefticles,  and  from  thence  he  continues  the  wound 
obliquely  outwards,  as  low  down  as  the  middle  of  the  margin  of  the  anus,  at 
about  half  an  inch  diftant  from  it,  near  the  fkin,  and  confequently  beyond  the 
great  protuberance  of  the  os  ifchium. 

“ The  firft,  or  upper  part  of  this  incifion  is  cut  fuperficial  ; after  that,  he  plunges 
bis  knife  much  deeper  by  the  fide  of  the  rectum , and  fnijhes  it  by  drawing  his  knife 
obliquely  towards  himfelf  Thefe  three  motions  may  always  be  obferved  in  his 
external  incifion,  but  the  laft  is  performed  pretty  much  at  random  ; his  knife 
firft  enters  the  groove  of  the  ref  rated  or  fr  night  part  of  the  catheter,  through  the 
fde  of  the  bladder  immediately  above  the  prof  ate ; and  afterwards,  the  point  of  it 
continuing  to  run  in  the  fame  groove  in  a direction  downwards  and  forwards,  or" 
towards  himfelf,  he  divides  that  part  of  the  fphin&er  of  the  bladder  that  lies  upon 
the  gland  ; and  then  he  cuts  the  outfide  of  one  half  of  it  obliquely,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra  that  runs  within  it,  and  finifhes  his 
internal  incifion  by  dividing  the  mufcular  portion  of  the  urethra  on  the  convex 
part  of  the  ftaff. 

“ When  he  firft  began  to  pradlife  this  method  he  cut  the  very  fame  parts  the  con- 
trary way , that  is,  his  knife  firft  entered  the  mufcular  part  of  the  urethra,  which  he 
divided  laterally  from  the' pendulous  part  of  its  bulb,  to  the  apex  of  the  proftate 
gland  ; and  from  thence  dire&ed  his  knife  upwards  and  backwards,  all  the.  way' 
into  the  bladder,  as  we  may  read  in  the  appendix  he  lately  publifhed  to  the  fourth 

* Douglas,  in  hisintr  dadion  to  the  Hidory  of  the  New  Operation  of  ChefTelden,  fays,  “ Since  the  time 
of  my  fii  d ublication,  viz.  that  in  172.%  Mr  Cheflelden  has,  for  very  good  reafons,  laid  this  method  add# 
and  r ’ i .other  very  different  in  its  room,  which  he  now  pradifes  with  great  applaufe  and  vad  fuccefs,. 

hat  dents  oat  of  fifty  two.” 
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edition  of  his  book  of  Anatomy.  But  fome  time  afterwards  he  obferved  that  in 
that  manner  of  cutting,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  lay  too  much  in  the  way,  the  groove 
of  the  ftaff  was  not  fo  eafily  found,  and  the  inteftinum  rectum  was  in  more  danger 
of  being  wounded.”  Douglas. 

Cheffelden,  with  all  the  enthufiafm  of  an  inventor,  believed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  operation  which  was  not  fuiceptible  of  improvement  ; yet’  he  himfelf 
changed  the  form  or  manner  of  his  incifion  no  lefs  than  three  times  in  the  courfe  of 
a few  years,  ift,  He  cut  into  the  body  of  the  bladder  behind  the  proftate,  when 
he  imitated  Raw;  2dly,  he  cut  another  part  of  the  bladder  viz.  the  neck  and  the 
thick  fubftance  of  the  proftate  ; this  is  his  lateral  mode  of  incifion  ; 3 d l y , he  changed 
a third  time,  not  the  effential  form  of  the  incifion,  but  the  dire&ion  in  which  he 
moved  the  knife  ; for  in  his  JirJl  operation , when  imitating  the  fuppofed  operation  of 
Raw  and  Frere  Jaques,  he  ftruck  his  knife  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  betwixt 
the  tuber  ifchii  and  the  veficulac  feminales,  and  all  his  incifion  lay  behind  the  pro- 
bate gland:  in  his  fecond  operation  he  ftruck  his  knife  into  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra,  immediately  behind  the  bulb,  and  ran  it  down  through  the  fubftance 
of  the  gland  ; but  his  incifion  flopped  at  the  membranous  part  or  body  of  the 
bladder : but  in  his  third  operation , he,  after  very  large  external  incifions,  ftruck  his 
knife  deep  into  the  great  hollow  under  the  tuber  ifchii,  entered  it  into  the  body  of 
the  bladder  immediately  behind  the  gland,  and,  drawing  the  knife  towards  him,  cut 
through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  gland,  and  even  a part  of  the  urethra,  “ cutting 
the  fame  parts  the  contrary  way.”  By  carrying  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
before  the  knife  in  diffe&ing  towards  the  body  of  the  bladder,  he  prote&ed  the 
redum  more  perfedly  than  he  could  do  in  running  the  knife  backwards  along  the 
groove  of  the  ftaff ; and,  by  ftriking  his  knife  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  and 
drawing  it  towards  him  through  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  gland,  he  was  fure  to 
make  an  ample  wound. 

But  when  he  learned  thus  to  plunge  his  knife  thus  deep  into  the  hollow  under  the 
tuber  ifchii,  and  pufh  it  into  the  body  of  the  bladder  behind  the  proftate  gland,  and 
to  make  his  internal  incifion  by  drawing  the  knife  towards  himfelf,  one  would  ima- 
gine he  were  performing  the  very  operation  with  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  had  been 
io  ill  fatisfied  ! By  no  means!  The  firft  and  the  laft  of  his  operations  were  effentially 
different ; in  his  firft  operation  he  ftruck  the  knife,  in  imitation  of  Frere  Jaques  and 
Raw,  into  the  bladder,  betwixt  the  veficulce  feminales  and  tuber  ifchii ; he  flopped 

at  the  back  part  of  the  gland  ; all  his  incifion  lay  behind  the  gland  ; he  cut  the  body 
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of  the  bladder  only  : but  in  his  laft  operation,  which  all  fucceeding  lithotomifts  have 
approved  and  pra&ifed,  he  cut  no  part  of  the  body  of  the  bladder  ; he  entered  his 
knife  clofe  behind  the  proftate  gland,  and,  in  drawing  it  towards  him,  he  of  courfe 
cut  only  the  neck  of  the  bladder  where  it  is  furrounded  by  the  gland  *. 

And  here  let  me  once  for  all  remark  the  difference  betwixt  the  lithotomy  of  the 
French  and  of  the  Engliih  furgeons ; for,  while  “ they  cut  the  fame  parts,  they 
cut,  them  (to  ufe  once  more  the  words  of  Douglas)  the  oppofite  way.”  The  French 
cut,  in  imitation  of  Frere  Jaques  and  Raw,  from  before,  backwards  4 and  differ  in 
every  circumftance,  in  the  pofture  of  the  patient,  in  the  form  of  the  knife,  and  in 
the  holding  of  the  ftaff,  from  the  method  of  the  Englifh  furgeons.  The  French 
furgeon  kneels  when  operating,  and  his  patient  lies  not  horizontally,  but  reclining 
againft  the  bread;  of  an  afliftant.  The  French  furgeon  holds  the  ftaff  with  the  left 
hand,  left  the  afliftant  fhould  difplace  it  in  the  mod  critical  moment  of  the  ope- 
ration; and  in  place  of  diffeding  gradually  forwards,  he,  after  the  outward  incifion, 
plunges  his  knife  into  the  hollow  by  the  fide  of  the  re&um,  and  runs  the  point  of 
the  knife  at  the  bent  of  the  ftaff.  In  place  of  ufing  the  common  fealpell,  the 
French  furgeons  have  ufed  a lithotome  or  knife,  better  accommodated  to  this  mode 
of  incifion  ; it  is  conical,  pointed,  equally  fharp  on  both  fides,  and  refembles  an 
abfcefs-lancet,  made  faft  in  its  fcales.  The  French  operated  in  the  following 
manner  : The  furgeon,  holding  the  handle  of  the  ftaff  in  his  left  hand,  ufed  to  feel 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  for  the  bending  of  the  ftaff,  where  it  lies  in  the 
perinaeum,  the  knife  being  in  the  mean  while  held  in  the  mouth  ; then,  taking  the  li- 
thotome in  the  right  hand,  he  made  the  outward  incifion  with  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
drawing  the  knife  along  like  a common  fealpell ; then,  plunging  the  point  into  that 
part  of  the  hollow  where  he  had  marked  the  catheter,  he  ran  the  point  of  the  knife,  as 
foon  as  it  had  encountered  the  naked  part  of  the  ftaff,  (viz.  juft  behind  the  bulb,)  on- 
wards into  the  bladder,  through  the  body  of  the  proftate  gland.  Such  an  incifion 
as  fhall  by-and-by  be  explained,  while  it  made  too  fmall  an  opening  in  the  gland, 

* That  this  was  the  operation  performed  by  ChdTelden,  I have  already  fufficiently  proved  ; — that  this  ojic- 
ration  was  underftood  univerfally  in  other  countries,  my  reader  will  be  eafily  fatisfied  by  the  following  quo- 
tation : “ Demittitur  autem  icalpcllum  in  vulneris  angulum  inferiorem,  quo  poft  proftatam  veficam  primum 
intret.  Hinc  etenim  incipiendo,  plagam  veficse  tarn  verfus  bulbam  urethroe  ampliat ; difle&is,  hoc  opere,  fmidra 
portione  glandule  proftatas,  colo  veficse,  et  parte  urethras  membranacea.”  Kefielring  de  Method.  Foubcrtiana. 
— This  is  the  defeription  of  a gentleman  who  had  been  in  London,  and  who  had  fee n the  lateral  operation  five 
times  performed  by  Mr.  Ghirlc  at  St.  Thomas's  hofpital,  ChelTelden  himfelf  being  prefent. 
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could  not  be  accomplished  without  great  danger  to  the  return,  for  this  efpecia! 
reafon,  that  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  in  place  of  being  employed  in  guiding 
the  inward  incifions  and  in  prefling  the  redtum  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  was 
occupied  in  holding  the  ftaff  *. 

The  Englifh  furgeon  ufually  fits  at  his  operation  ; (but  in  this,  I am  a French  Ca- 
tholic, and  would  rather  kneel  f ;)  his  patient  lies  quite  horizontally,  or  even  has  his 
breech  raifed  by  a pillow,  which  better  expofes  the  perineum  and  hip.  Having  once 
placed  the  ftaff  and  felt  for  it  in  the  perinseum,he  delivers  it  to  the  afliftant  furgeon, 
who,  by  holding  it,  gives  the  lithotomift  the  ufe  of  both  his  hands.  He  cuts  with 
the  common  fcalpell,  becaufe  his  purpofe  is,  after  the  outward  incifion,  to  difledt 
onwards  through  the  cellular  fubftance  furrounding  the  redtum  and  bladder.  After 
the  great  outward  incifion,  which  goes  through  the  fkin  «nd  cellular  fubftance,  he 
diffedts,  by  fucceflive  ftrokes,  into  the  hollow  under  the  tuber  ifchii ; preffes  the 
redtum  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  with  the  fore  and  mid  fingers  of  the  left  hand; 
and  with  the  forefinger,  particularly,  he  judges  of  what  he  is  diffedting,  feels 
for  the  proftate,  and  diffedts  till  he  can  diftinguifh  the  ftaff  behind  the  gland, 
through  the  thin  walls  of  the  bladder:  he  then,  in  place  of  endangering  the  redtum, 
turns  the  edge  of  the  fcalpell  upwards  away  from  the  redtum,  diredts  its  edge  fairly 
to  the  proftate  gland,  and  cuts  the  whole  length  of  it  upon  the  groove  of  the  ftaff. 
The  French  ufed  a pointed  knife,  becaufe  they  performed  the  laft  and  moft  critical 
part  of  the  incifion  by  a fort  of  plunge,  running  the  lithotome  backwards  into  the 
bladder ! The  Englifh  ufe  a common  fcalpell,  and,  in  the  moft  critical  part  of  the 
operation,  turn  the  back  of  the  knife  to  the  redtum,  and  the  edge  to  the  proftate, 
which  they  divide  by  drawing  the  knife  towards  them  along  the  groove  of  the  ftaff. 

The  cutting  of  the  proftate,  then,  is  the  effential  part  of  the  inward  incifion  ; 
the  more  completely  the  gland  is  divided,  the  more  eafy  is  the  extraction  of  the 

* “ However,  it  mud  be  confeffed  that  this  kind  of  knife  feems  bed  calculated  for  their  manner  of  cutting, 
becaufe,  inftead  of  making  three  or  four  different  incifions  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  we  pra&ife  in 
England,  they  fir  ft  divide  the  fkin,  and  then  continue  to  pujh  the  knife  forwards  without  once  withdrawing  it 
till  the  incifion  is  finiihed.”  Sharp,  page  220. 

f Cheffelden,  or  his  pupil  Sharp,  who  records  thefe  little  peculiarities  of  the  French  and  Englifh  operations, 
does  not  remark  the  caufe  of  the  difference  of  pofture,  which  is  plainly  this ; that  the  pofture  of  the  furgeon 
mu  ft  be  regulated  by  that  of  his  patient ; the  eye  muft  always  be  under  the  place  of  incifion  ; if  the  patient 
lie  inclined  with’his  (boulders  raifed,  as  in  France,  the  furgeon  muft  kneel ; if  the  patient  be  laid  horizontally 
with  his  breech  a little  raifed,  as  is  the  practice  in  England,  the  furgeon  may  fit : but  in  either  cafe  I think  it  better 
to  kneel. 
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done;  and  as  for  the  future  confequences  of  fuch  inclfion,  or  the  healing  of 
the  wound,  the  fuperiority  of  this  mode  of  operating  muft  be  decided  by  comparing 
the  form  of  the  incifion  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts. — This  comparifon  of  the 
forms  of  the  incifion  with  the  parts  to  be  divided  is  the  lad  dep  of  that  analytical 
procefs  by  which  I endeavour  to  indrudt  my  reader,  and  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
election : the  fuperiority  of  this  operation  will,  I believe,  be  eafily  proved  by  very 
fimple  plans. 


ANATOMICAL  ANALTSIS  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  FRERE  JAQUES,  OF  RAW, 

AND  OF  CHESSELDEN,  BY  WHOM  THE  LATERAL  INCISION  WAS  INVENTED 

AND  PERFECTED. 

I have  avowed  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  of  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  lithotomy 
is  that  in  which  the  true  principles  of  the  operation  may  be  mod  fafely  deduced 
from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.  To  conjedture  a priori , which  form  of  incifion 
would  be  attended  with  feweft  dangers,  would  not  be  difficult ; but  now  that  we- 
have  before  us  fuch  a fuitc  of  experiments,  performed  in  various  countries  by  the 
greateft  mailers  in  furgery,  and  accompanied  with  fuch  authentic  records  of  their 
various  fuccelfes,  we  are  able,  from  experience  as  well  as  theory,  to  refolve  that  im- 
portant problem ; “ How  we  may,  with  lead  danger,  open  our  way  into  the  bladder, 
for  the  extraction  of  the  done.” 

id,  There  is  no  poffibility  of  making  a wound  diffidently  large  for  the  exit  of 
the  done,  but  by  opening  the  great  hollow  by  the  fide  of  the  tuber  ifchii,  by  cutting 
acrofs  the  tranfverfe  mufcles,  differing  deep  among  the  cellular  fubdance,  and  going 
right  forward  betwixt  the  redlum  and  the  tuber  ifchii,  till  we  reach  the  bladder  ; in 
fhort,  there  is  no  way  of  making  a fufEcient  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  done,  but 
by  CUTTING  UPON  the  hip  : and  I beg  that  my  reader  will  carefully  didinguilh 
this  from  cutting  upon  the.  perineum,  as  in  the  old  operation  of  Marianus. 

2dly,  This  hollow,  where  we  feek  for  the  bladder  and  prodate  gland,  is  tilled 
with  the  loofed  cellular  fubdance,  uniting  the  mod  membranous  parts,  viz.  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  and  redtum ; and  there  is  unfortunately  fo  great  a didance 
betwixt  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  we  aim  at,  and  the  external  wound,  that, 
cut  how  we  will,  the  courfe  of  our  wound  mud  be  more  or  lefs  oblique,  and  an 
oblique  wound  among  membranous  and  cellular  parts  is  never  void  of  danger. 
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3dly,  When  we  aim  at  the  body  of  the  bladder  behind  the  gland,  we  difle£t  deep 
by  the  fide  of  the  re£lum,  and  make  a wound  peculiarly  oblique  and  unfavourable, 
from  which  the  moft  melancholy  fymptoms  enfue.  Cheflelden,  for  example,  when 
he  defigned  to  imitate  the  fuppofed  operation  of  Raw,  prefled  the  bladder  low 
down  with  the  ftaff,  and,  having  made  his  external  inciflons,  he  (truck  a long  and 
crooked  biftoury  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  gland.  The  wound 
being  large  and  free,  the  extra&ion  of  the  (tone  was  not  difficult : the  patient 
(lumbered  out  the  two  firft  days  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  apparent  fafety ; but,  the 
cellular  fubftance,  in  this  long  oblique  wound,  being  infiltrated  with  urine,  the  parts 
never  healed  but  fuppurated,  wafted,  became  fiftulous,  while  ibmetimes  the  peri- 
toneum alfo  partook  of  the  inflammation,  the  abdomen  was  affected,  and  the  patient 
expired  in  torments. 

4thly,  When,  in  place  of  aiming  at  this  deep-lying  part  of  the  bladder,  we 
aim  only  at  the  proftate  ; when  we  open,  by  incifion,  the  gland  itfelf  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  which  the  gland  furrounds,  we  make  the  moft  favourable  wound  ; 
then,  in  place  of  an  oblique  and  deep  incifion,  in  which  the  external  opening  is  at 
the  greateft  poffible  diftance  from  that  in  the  bladder,  we  have  an  incifion  com- 
paratively fuperficial,  in  which  the  internal  is  nearly  oppoftte  to  the  external  wound  : 
in  place  of  cutting  into  the  thinned  and  moft  membranous  part  of  the  bladder, 
furrounded  only  by  the  loofe  cellular  fubftance,  our  incifion  pafles  through  the  thick 
and  firm  body  of  the  proftate  gland,  which,  as  it  furrounds  the  cut  part  of  the  cervix, 
clofes  the  incifion  by  its  fwelling,  puts  the  wounded  furfaces  in  mutual  contact,  and 
affords,  by  its  flefhinefs,  a fubftantial  granulation  for  the  healing  of  the  wound. 
This  fwelling  of  the  gland,  which  ultimately  conduces  fo  much  to  the  cure,  often 
clofes  the  neck  of  the  bladder  fo  fuddenly,  that  the  patient  begins  to  pafs  his  urine 
by  the  penis,  even  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  the  operation. 

Thefe  general  principles  are  admirably  illuftrated  by  the  experiments  and  actual 
fucceftes  of  Cheflelden,  Raw,  and  Frere  Jaques;  and  I hope  to  make  the  fails  palpa- 
ble and  manifeft  by  a few  Ample  plans  of  the  parts. 

Figure  i.  Is  a plan  expreffing  the  courfe  of  the  incifion  praitifed  by  Frere  Jaques, 
before  his  operation  was  reformed,  and  by  Cheflelden  too,  in  imitating  the  fup- 
poled  operations  of  Frere  jaques  and  of  Raw  : (a)  defignates  the  length  and  place  of 
the  wound  which  is  upon  the  point  or  apex  of  the  hip;  and  to  diftinguifti  the  outward 
wound,  a probe  is  palfed  through  it  ; (bh)  marks  the  oblique  courfe  of  the  diflec- 
tion by  which  the  lithotomift  reaches  the  body  of  the  bladder  behind  the  proftate 
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gland,  which  is  marked  (c)  ; the  extent  of  the  wound  in  the  bladder  itfelf  is 
marked  (d) ; and  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  length  of  the  wound  lies  behind 
the  gland,  for  it  is  made  in  the  great  lateral  bulging  of  the  bladder,  immediately 
above  the  ureter  and  veficula  feminalis. 

The  confequences  of  fuch  an  incifion  are  expreffed  in  figure  2.;  the  ulcerated  con- 
dition of  the  parts,  on  the  third  or  fifth  day,  is  here  reprefented,  and  the  reader  is 
reminded  of  all  the  ill  confequences  1 firft,  of  the  diftance  betwixt  (a)  the  external 
and  (b)  the  internal  wound,  which  is  fuch  that  the  exit  of  the  urine  is  difficult  and 
flow,  and  its  infiltration  among  the  cellular  fubftance  almoft  inevitable  ! fecondly,  of 
the  circumftance  the  moll  approved  by  theorifts,  but  really  the  moft  dangerous, 
viz.  the  proftate  gland  being  left  entire  ; for  the  effedt  of  the  proftate  (c)  being  left 
entire  and  being  inflamed  and  fwelled  is  this,  that  not  one  particle  of  urine  can  pafs 
by  the  urethra,  and  every  contraction  of  the  bladder  injeCts  the  cellular  fubftance  of 
the  redtum  with  urine thirdly,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  cellular  fubftance,  thus 
inflamed  and  ulcerated,  is  that  which  joins  the  membranous  furfaces  of  the  Tedium 
and  bladder ; and  that  the  thin  edges  of  the  cut  bladder  have  fo  little  fubftance,  and 
are  fo  little  difpofed  to  granulate  or  heal,  that  urinous  fiftulas  were  frequent,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  and  abdomen  not  uncommon,  in  the  operations  of 
Frere  Jaq.ues. 

Figure  3.  Is  a diagram  demonftrating  the  excellency  of  that  mode  of  incifion 
which  Cheflelden  pradtifed  from  the  time  in  which  he  began  to  think  for  himfelf  j, 
it  is  a fcheme  of  the  original  lateral  lithotomy  of  Cheflelden  which  he  performed  with 
the  knife.  This  is  the  very  incifion  which  has  been  pradtifed  by  Frere  Cofme,  Le 
Cat,  and  others,  who,  though  they  have  ufed  knives  of  various  fhapes,  have  ftill 
performed  with  them  the  fame  lateral  lithotomy,  and  the  fame  incifion  is  made  by 
the  modern  furgeon  with  the  cutting  gorget ; it  is  an  incifion  made  into  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  through  the  fide  of  the  proftate  gland,  and  named  thence  the  lateral  ope- 
ration. Now  this  form  of  incifion- has  thefe  properties ; firft,  the  external  wound  is 
made,  not  entirely  upon  the  hip  at  the  greateft  poffible  diftance  from  the  bladder,  but 
by  the  fide  of  the  anus  (a),  partly  upon  the  perinseum,  partly  upon  the  hip,  and  di- 
redtly  over  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  proftate  gland  : fecondly,  the  internal  in- 
eifion  is  made,  not  into  the  body  of  the  bladder  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  pelvis  and  at 
the  greateft  diftance  from  the  external  wound’,  but  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  at  (b)v 
through  the  body  of  the  proftate  : thirdly,  the  plain  deduction  from  this  is1,  that  neither 
in  the  time  of  operation  is  there  the  fame  immediate  danger  to  the  redtum,  or  to 
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the  pudic  artery,  becaufe  the  lithotomid  does  not  diflfed  fo  deep,  but  cuts  into  the 
part  of  the  bladder  the  mod  diredly  oppofite  to  his  external  wound  ; nor,  in  the 
courfe  of  tire  cure,  is  there  fuch  danger  of  fidulas  or  abdominal  inflammation,  for 
the  plan  proves  that  in  this  mode  of  incilion  the  external  and  internal  wounds  are 
diredly  oppofed  to  each  other,  and  the  courfe  of  the  difledion,  not  being  fo  deep- 
as  in  the  other  operations,  is  lefs  oblique. 

In  figure  4.,  are  more  plainly  exprefied  the  excellencies  and  advantages  of  this 
incifion  ; for,  the  whole  length  of  the  gland  being  cut,  all  formidable  refiftance  to 
the  extradion  of  the  done  is  removed,  and  when  the  done  is  extraded,  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  bulky  gland  almod  clofes  the  wound  ; the  urine  begins  to  pafs  by  the 
urethra  the  lecond  or  third  day  ; and  though,  after  the  fird  fwelling  fubfides,  the 
urine  pafies  again  by  the  wound,  yet,  there  being  no  opening  in  the  membranous 
part  of  the  bladder,  the  difledion  being  neither  deep  nor  oblique,  the  internal 
being  diredly  oppofed  to  the  external  wound,  there  is  no  infiltration  of  the  urine 
into  the  cellular  fubdance,  and  the  gland,  in  granulating  and  healing,  gives  the  in- 
ternal wound  the  round  form  reprefented  at  (a),  very  different  from  that  reprefented 
•in  fig.  2. 

The  diagram,  No.  5.,  exhibits  in  epitome  all  thefe  forms  of  incifion,  and  illuf- 
trates  in  a particular  manner  the  three  fucceflive  improvements  of  Cheflelden’s 
operation.  His  fird  error  was  in  making  his  internal  incifion  entirely  behind  the 
gland,  from  (a)  to  (b) ; his  next  improvement  was  to  cut  only  through  the  body 
of  the  prodate,  to  begin  at  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  dop  at  the 
back  part  of  the  gland,  to  cut,  in  fhort,  from  (c)  to  (b) ; but  foon  finding  that, 
by  cutting  in  this  direction,  he  could  not  make  fure  of  dividing  the  whole  of  the 
gland,  and  that  by  running  his  knife  backwards  he  endangered  the  redum  and  the 
pudic  artery,  he  abandoned  this  method,  and  cut  from  behind  forward,  began  his  in- 
ternal incifion  at  (b)  the  poderior  part  of  the  gland,  and  drew  his  knife  forwards  to 
(c)  the  beginning  of  the  urethra;  in  performing  this  operation,  he  penetrated  deep 
by  difleding,  druck  his  knife  into  the  bladder  behind  the  gland,  made  his  cut  by 
drawing  the  knife  towards  him  ; “ ending,  in  fhort,  this  fecond  incifion  where  the 
fird  began.”  4 


( 159  ) 


OF  THE  VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  PERFORMING  THE  LATERAL  OPERATION  WITH 
THE  TROCAR  OF  FOUBERT,  THE  KNIVES  AND  KISTOTOMES  OF  LE  CAT,  THE 
BISTOURI  CACHEE  OF  FRERE  COSME,  AND  THE  CUTTING  GORGET  OF 
SIR  CAESAR  HAWKINS. 


I have  juft  reviewed  the  lives  of  thofe  eminent  lithotomifts  from  whofe  difap- 
pointments,  errors,  and  final  improvements,  I hope  to  draw  the  moft  ufeful  lefions  : 
but,  as  dull  in  anatomy  led  to  thofe  bold  operations  which  were  performed  during 
laft  century,  with  fuch  memorable  fuccefs  ignorance  of  anatomy  has  been  the 
occafion  of  furgeons,  in  latter  times,  feeking  to  avoid  this  curious,  and,  as  they  be- 
lieve, dangerous  difle&ion  with  the  knife,  and  of  fubftituting  in  its  place  probe- 
pointed  or  beaked  knives,  which  are  conduded,  by  the  help  of  grooved  ftaffs,. 
through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  proftate  gland. 

Have  we  not  reafon  to  fear  that  our  fcience  is  on  its  decline,  when,  in  place  of 
cutting  into  the  bladder  boldly,  the  knife  being  guided  by  a knowledge  of  the 
parts,  furgeons  are  willing  to  condud  their  knife  merely  by  running  it  along  a 
grooved  ftaff  ? That  fuch  a change  implies  a decline  of  fcience  and  want  of  anato- 
mical {kill,  is  what  1 might  perhaps  be  able  to  prove ; but  fure  I am,  that  I can 
demonftrate  dangers  attending  this  blindfold  ftroke  of  the  gorget,  more  truly  ter- 
rible to  a well  inftruded  furgeon,  than  any  accidental  deviations  of  the  knife:  we 
cannot  but  remember  how  very  much  the  reputation  and  adual  performances  of 
Cheflelden  and  Raw  have  excelled  the  puny  conceits  and  fhort-lived  fame  of  Le 
Gat,  Frere  Cofme,  Hawkins,  and  other  modern  inventors.  We  cannot  but  la- 
ment, that  the  operation  by  which  a furgeon  can  infure  fuccefs  proportioned  to  his 
{kill  and  knowledge  has  fallen  into  difufe,  while  a rival  operation,  a blindfold  ftroke, 
the  dangers  of  which  are  acknowledged  even  by  thofe  who  perform  it,  ufurps 
its  place  for  no  avowed  reafon,  but  that  it  can  be  as  fuccefsfully  performed  by  the 
ignorant  as  by  the  fkilful ! Such  mechanical  contrivances  would* indeed  be  of  in- 
eftimable  value  were  it  poffible,  in  furgery,  as  in  manufactures,  to  transfer  the  {kill 
from  the  operator  to  the  inventor,  and  to  reduce  the  clafs  of  working-men  from 
fcientific  operators  to  mere  mechanics, — to  men  performing  things  which  they  do 
not  comprehend,  and  contented  with  fuccefs  which  they  do  not  deferve.  Thus  the 
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carver,  or  cafter  in  bronze,  fhapes  a leaf  with  a fingle  ftroke  of  a tool,  which  he 
never  invented,  or  turns  out  from  a die  a bas-relief,  which  he  has  not  even  the  fen- 
timent  to  admire,  much  lefs  to  model ! by  fuch  inventions  have  all  the  arts  which 
are  merely  mechanical  been  facilitated  and  improved  ; but,  fuch  a procefs  is  too 
fimple  by  far  for  the  improvement  of  a fcience  which,  in  every  particular  ad,  re- 
quires intelligence  and  defign. 

The  following  queftion,  though  of  infinite  importance  to  fociety,  far  from  being 
refolved,  has  not  even  been  propofed  : — “ Is  it  l'afer  to  perform  the  operation  of  li- 
thotomy with  inftruments  fo  curioufly  adapted  to  each  other  by  buttons  and  grooves, 
that  the  groove  of  the  ftaff  may  condud  the  knife  into  the  bladder  without  any 
nice  regard  to  the  fize  or  conformation  of  the  parts,  juft  as  a common  diredory 
guides  a biftoury  ? — or  is  it  fafer,  to  fludy  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  to  learn  to  difled 
them  deliberately,  and  to  cut  the  proftate  gland,  not  by  a fudden  and  blindfold 
pufh  of  the  gorget  or  cutting  diredor,  but  with  the  knife  guided  by  the  fin- 
ger?” This  queftion  will  be  eafily  refolved,  by  reviewing  the  inventions  of  Le  Cat, 
Frere  Cofme,  Foubert,  and  Hawkins ; thefe  were  the  firft  who  deviated  from  the 
fimple  difledion  of  Raw  and  Cheflelden ; they  were  the  firft  inventors  of  grooved 
lithotomes,  concealed  knives,  and  cutting  diredors ; their  complicated  and  un- 
handy inftruments  exhibit  a fingular  contrail  with  the  fimple  operations  of  Chef- 
felden  and  Raw,  and  their  achievements  form  a curious  and  inftrudive  epifode 
in  the  general  hiftory  of  lithotomy. 

I am  now  entering  upon  a department  of  this  fubjed  peculiarly  delicate,  where, 
if  I have  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  the  profeffion,  or  think  myfelf  arrived 
at  thofe  years  of  experience  and  knowledge,  at  the  period  of  profeffional  reputation, 
which  may  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  or  entitle  me  to  exprefs  it  freely, 
it  becomes  my  peculiar  duty  to  do  fo,  however  unfavourable  that  opinion  may  be 
to  the  operation  now  in  common  ufe.  But  whatever  doubts  I have  concerning  the 
fiiperiority  of  the  modern  operation  (hall  be  fimply  and  honeftly  explained  ; nor 
will  I allow  myfelf  to  fuppofe  that  I can  fuffer  the  flighteft  blame  for  being  true  to 
xny  profeffion,  and  difcufling,  with  manly  freedom,  thofe  queftions  which  are  of 
univerfal  concern,  if  only  I difeufs  them,  as  I proteft  1 do,  without  ungenerous 
allufions  either  to  real  misfortunes  or  to  rumours  of  ill  fuccefs,  without  partiality 
or  favour,  or  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  living  or  the  dead  : — happily  it  is  in  my  power 
to  illuftrate  every  axiom  by  reference  to  the  fchemes  and  practices  of  thofe  who 
are  no  longer  fenfible  to  praife  or  cenfure. 
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OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  M.  LE  CAT . 

M.  Le  Cat,  a furgeon  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  is  the  gentleman  whofe  orthodox 
faith  and  found  ingenious  comments  on  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  have  been 
already  celebrated  ; he  was  the  fir  ft  who  formally  and  deliberately  vindicated  the 
principle  of  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  with  inftruments,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  natural  dilatation  of  the  womb  : he  fhowed  ftill  greater  ingenuity 
when  he  changed  from  his  original  practice  of  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
to  the  new  operation  of  cutting  the  proftate  gland,  without  any  apparent  breach  of 
principle,  merely  by  the  invention  of  a new  term,  by  naming  his  inciiion  of  the 
proftate  “ Le  debrideinent  du  col  de  la  veJJieL  When,  at  laft,  he  was  driven  from 
fuch  evaftons,  and  forced  to  perform,  along  with  all  the  profefiion,  the  lateral  in- 
cifion  of  the  proftate  ; he  operated  with  an  apparatus  fo  complicated,  that  to  defcribe 
his  operation  were  very  difficult,  to  perform  it  impoffible  ; his  reftlefs  genius  for 
invention  had  fuggefted  to  him  fo  many  improvements,  that  he  knew  not  himfelf, 
at  any  one  period,  with  which  of  his  knives  he  was  operating*;  his  bag  of  inftru- 
ments refembled  the  confufton  of  a ledurer’s  table,  where  fpecimens  of  the  idle 
inventions  of  various  asras  are  tumbled  in  one  heap  ; in  all  his  theories  and  plans  of 
operations,  and  in  the  grotefque  fhapes  of  his  knives  and  condu&ors,  there  was  an 
affectation  of  Angularity,  or  rather  a manifeft  depravity  of  judgment.  When  the 
Ample  operations  of  Raw  and  Cheflelden  were  publicly  promulgated,  Le  Cat,  if 
he  had  been  poflefled  of  good  fenfe  or  found  judgment,  fhould  have  been  difgufted 
with  the  puerile  occupations  of  his  former  life  ! he  fhould  have  thrown  afide 
his  complicated  inftruments,  and  applied  himfelf,  as  he  was  an  excellent  anatomift, 
to  learn  the  Ample  and  manly  operation  of  Cheflelden  with  the  knife  and  ftaff ! 
but  it  is  a curious  anecdote  in  furgery,  it  is  mentioned  with  aftoniffiment  by  Morand, 
and  even  by  Le  Cat  himfelf  it  is  acknowledged,  that  when  Morand,  juft  returned 
from  England,  taught  him  the  operation,  he  would  not  perform  it  \ For  this  he  had 
not  the  apology  of  Garengeot:  “ Le  myfterieufe  des  etrangers  et  compatriotes.” 
Morand  put  the  fmall  lithotome  or  incifion-knife  of  Cheflelden  into  the  hands  of 
Le  Cat,  and  held  the  ftaff  for  him,  and  made  him  perform  the  operation,  but  he 
rejected  the  knife  with  the  waywardness  of  a child,  he  fought  trivial  apologies  for 

* *'  j’operai  avec  les  trots  efpeces  de  mes  injlrutnens,  le  cl  (li  to  me  a tranchant  dilcontinu,  celui  a tranchant  continu, 
et  !e  gorgeret-ciftotome.  Tons  les  refultats  furent  exa&eme-nt  les  memes.” 
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not  ufing  it,  and  affefted  to  prove  that  It  was  not  fit  for  performing  the  Inclfion  of 
the  proftate  *. 

What  was  the  iffue  of  fuch  perverfe  conduct  ? Le  Cat’s  talents  were  lofi  to  himfelf 
and  to  the  public  ; he  never  became  a diftinguifhed  operator ; it  was  his  fate  to 
continue  through  life,  writing  volumes  full  of  ingenious  theories,  the  pages-  of 
which  were  never  foiled  by  any  finger,  and  to  invent  inftruments  ftill  more  inge- 

S 

nious  than  his  theories,  which  were  never  fharpened  for  any  hand,  but  his  own  : 
even  in  France,  where  every  novelty  has  its  admirers,  Le  Cat  found  no  one  to 
praife  or  follow  him. 

From  the  (ketches  I have  given  of  his  inftruments,  my  reader  will  perceive  how 
complex  his  operation  was.  One  of  them,  I mean  the  thing  refembling  a gorget, 
was,  in  itfelf  a whole  armory.  By  raifing  a concealed  knife,  it  made  an  opening 
into  the  bladder ; by  thrufting  forward  the  canula  or  (heath  of  the  knife,  it  dilated 
the  wound  it  had  made ; and  when  thus  lodged  in  the  bladder,  it  became  a con- 
ductor for  the  forceps : this  he  intitles,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  felf-approbation, 
his  “ Gorge  ret-  Cyflotome-Dilatoire-  Compojc'^  ’ a title  which  marks  the  genius  of  all 
his  inventions, 

Le  Cat  muft  indeed  have  had  a fubtile  head,  even  to  remember  the  feveral  fteps 
of  his  own  operation,  which  was  performed  fomewhat  after  the  following  manner: 
Firft,  he  introduced  his  long  big  ftaff  (a),  held,  like  that  of  Cheffelden,  by  the  af- 
fiftant  furgeon,and  he  cut  forward  with  a common  fcalpell  through  the  fkin  and 
fat,  till  he  could  diftinguifh  the  bulb,  the  naked  urethra,  and  the  proftate  gland  : 
Secondly*  with  his  knife  (h)  called  Urethrotome,  having  a groove  on  one  fide,  he 
opened  the  urethra  juft  before  the  proftate,  and,  fixing  the  urethrotome  in  the 
groove  of  the  ftaff,  and  holding  it  fteady,  rofe  from  the  kneeling  pofture  in  which 
he  performed  the  outward  incifion  ; thirdly,  holding  the  urethrotome  in  the  left 
hand,  he  paffes  another  knife,  the  ciftotome  (c),  along  the  groove  of  the  urethrotome, 
and,  the  beak  of  the  ciftotome  being  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  urethrotome,  it 
was  puflied  forwards  through  the  fubftance  of  the  proftate  gland  into  the  bladder  j 
fourthly,  drawing  the  ciftotome  a little  backwards,  he  gave  the  ftaff  to  an  aftiftant 
to  hold  it  fteady,  and,  lifting  a blunt  gorget  in  the  right  hand,  he  laid  the  beak  of 

* “ II  eft  vrai  que  le  petit  couteau  de  M.  Chefelden  que  mon  celebre  et  refpedlable  maitre  M.  Morand  m’a 
mis  a la  main  pour  faire  1’incifion  exterieure  et  intfricure  tout  de  fuite,  eft  plus  fimple  que  mon  urethrotome  et 
mon  ciftitome  que  j’y  a fubftitue.  Mais,  i°.  Ce  fimple  inftrument  fait  avec  peine  1’incifion  exterieure,  et  il 
fait  trop  petite,  dans  l’adulte,  1’incifion  des  proftates,  ce  qui  l’a  fait  abandonner  par  M.  Chefelden  menae. 
2®.  Ce  petit  couteau  ne  coupe  que  d’un  c.6te,  et  fi  1’on  y retourne,  a deux  ou  trois  fois  pour  incifer  l’urethrc 
on  eft  oblige  de  le  fortir  autant  de  fois  de  la  cannelure.’* 
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it  in  th t groove  of  the  ciftctome,  and  ran  .it  onwards  till  it  glided  from  the  groove 
of  the  ciftotome,  along  the  groove  of  the  half,  and  was  by  the  ftaff  concluded  into  the 
bladder  ! then,  true  to  the  principles  of  the  apparatus  major,  and  never  forgetting 
his  own  peculiar  theory,  that  there  fhould  be  “ little  incifion  and  much  dilatation,” 
he  bored  in  his  finger  along  the  gorget,  dilated  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  fo  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  forceps. 

This  complex  operation  I regard  as  the  mod.  remarkable  and  guilty  deviation 
from  the  didates  of  common  ferde  and  from  the  found  principles  of  furgerv  ; as 
the  firft  attempt  to  fubftitute  mechanical  ingenuity  for  real  profeflional  talents  and 
fkill.  If  the  point  had  been  to  contrive  an  operation  in  mockery  of  both  the  old 
and  the  modern  furgery,  of  the  apparatus  major,  with  its  number  of  inftruments, 
and  of  the  lateral  operation  performed  imperfedly  by  timid  operators,  with  final! 
and  trivial  incifions,  this  would  have  been  the  very  thing  required  ! It  is  equally 
a burlefque  of  both  methods,  for  the  apparatus  is  too  complex  to  be  corredly  u(ed  ; 
the  incifion,  when  made,  is  too  fmall  to  admit,  without  dilatation,  even  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  forceps,  much  lefs  the  extradion  of  the  ftone  ; and  this  incifion, 
fmall  and  ineffedual  as  it  was,  Le  Cat  performed  by  an  unguided  plunge  of  a cutting 
inftrument,  which,  in  fuch  a fucceflion  of  grooves,  muft  have  been  apt  to  flip. 
Yet  this  operation,  with  all  its  feeming  peculiarities,  was  eflentially  the  incifion  of 
Cheflelden,  accomplifhed  in  that  very  way  which  Cheflelden  himfelf,  with  all 

■*  i 

his  fkill  and  pradice,  found  peculiarly  dangerous,  viz.  by  running  the  knife  back- 
wards through  the  gland  with  imminent  rifk  of  wounding  the  redum  and  pudie 
artery. 

OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  FRERE  COSME , 

A Priej}  of  an  Order  confecrated  to  the  Charitable  Duties  of  attending  in  the  Hofpital ; 
ignorant , like  Frere  faques,  of  Anatomy  or  the  Principles  of  our  Science. 


If  we  are  to  fubftitute  mechanical  inventions  to  real  fkill,  let  thofe  inventions 
be  fimple  and  plain,  as  Frere  Cofme’s  was,  who  cut  for  the  ftone  by  performing  the 
ufual  outward  incifions,  feeking  out  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  opening 
it  and  introducing  a concealed  biftoury,  which  was  drawn  out  with  the  blade  fo 
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raifed  as  to  cut  through  the  proftate  and  make  an  opening  in  the  cervix  veficor, 
proportioned  to  the  angle  at  which  the  knife  was  raifed  from  its  fheath. 

While  Le  Gat  was  in  the  full  ferment  of  his  inventive  faculties,  and  thought  he 
had  difcovered  inflruments  which  admitted  of  no  competition,  this  Frere  Cofme, 
an  cbfcure  and  uneducated  man,  communicated  to  the  Journal  des  S9avans  de  Verdun 
a fhort  letter,  announcing  his  invention  of  a biftouri-cache'e,  with  which  he  ima- 
gined he  could  perform  the  incifions  for  lithotomy  without  the  flighted;  danger.  This 
invafion  of  what  Le  Cat  claimed  as  his  peculiar  province,  difpleafed  him,  and  he 
wrote  an  anfwer  full  of  inveCtive  and  paflion,  proclaiming  the  fuperiority  of  his  own 
lithotome,  and  protefting  that  it  was  as  much  a biftouri-cachee  as  Frere  Cofme’ s. 
Letter  followed  letter,  till  the  replies  and  rejoinders  amounted  to  a volume,  full  of 
found  and  fury,  fignifying  nothing.  The  letters  I have  read,  or  tried  to  read,  and 
never  do  I remember  to  have  feen  the  delirium  of  polemical  fury  work  up  to  fuch 
a ferment,  the  combatants  repeating,  like  drunken  men,  the  fame  infignificant  things, 
without  confcioufnefs  or  meaning.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  trivial  than 
any  one  letter,  or  more  tedious  than  the  whole.  Frere  Cofme,  though  he  wrote 
many  letters,  never  figned  his  name  ; during  all  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  conteft, 
lie  was  known  by  no  other  ftyle  than  theanonyme  ; ignorant  as  he  was,  he  attained 
(even  before  his  name  was  made  known)  to  forne  importance  by  this  difpute  ; 
had  he  been  left  alone,  he  and  his  biftouri  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  but  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  jaftle  in  the  dark  againft  Le  Cat,  to  whofe  vindictive, 
furly,  and  infulting  replies,  to  whofe  reputation  and  talents  for  polemical  writing, 
Frere  Cofme  owed  whatever  degree  of  reputation  he  acquired. 

Le  Cat,  having  by  his  infuriated  conduct  raifed  up*  a rival,  and  by  his  rude- 
nefs  procured  him  friends,  came  to  be  engaged  in  a difpute  not  to  he  decided  but 
by  an  appeal  to  the  lithotomifts  and  furgeons  of  the  capital  ; they  held  a conclave 
on  this  queftion,  in  which  Martiniere,  firft  furgeon  to  the  king,  prefided,  the 
king  himfeif  condefcended  to  take  an  intereft  in  the  debate,  and  received  daily  re- 
ports of  the  experiments  made  in  hofpitals  upon  dead  bodies  * ; Mr.  Louis  was  ge- 


* “ Pendant  que  je  iilois  le  precedent  memoire  aux  feances  de  l’academie,  le  comite  des  li-thotomiftes, 
preflde  par  M.  de  la  Martiniere,  faifoit  des  experiences  dans  les  divers  hopitaux  de  Paris.  Ce  chef  de  la  chi- 
rurgie,  fi  bien  intentionne,  fi  plein  de  zek,  avoit  communique  cet  utile  projet  aux  miniftres,  au  roi  meme,  et 
rendoit  chaque  jour  compfe  'a  fa  majefte  de  ce  qui  s’y  palfoit  de  principal.  Ce  grand  prince,  que  fa  bontc 
caraflerifera  dans  tous  les  fietles;  s’interefle  a la  vie  de  fes  fujets  au  point  de  ae  dedaigner  aucuns  des  details 
qui  y ont  rapport.”  Le  Cat,  page  102. 
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neral  fecrctary  of  the  conclave,  while  each  member  alfo  kept  his  own  private  record 
of  the  faCts.  Le  Dran,  Morand,  Foubert,  Moreau,  all  the  good  furgeons  of  Paris 
were  prefent  ; Le  Cat  was  prefent  in  perfon,  to  perform  his  own  operation  ; Frere 
Cofine  was  invited,  but  would  not  come,  wherefore  De  Baftide  with  others 
of  his  zealous  pupils  and  friends  were  invited  in  his  place  *.  The  courfe  of 
experiments  began  in  the  hofpital  of  invalids  on  the  23d  of  February  1755,  and  was 
continued  down  to  the  14th  of  March.  The  bodies  were  alternately  taken  in  the 
theatres  of  the  five  principal  hofpitals,  the  Hofpital  of  the  Invalids,  La  Charite,L’Hotel 
Dieu,  Salpetrie,  and  Bicetre.  There  were  ten  fittings  of  this  committee,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  in  all,  fifty-one  times.  When  the  queftion  was  thus  brought  to 
the  decifion  of  the  knife,  Le  Cat  performed  his  own  operations,  while  M.  Baftide 
reprefented  Frere  Cofme : mutual  accufations  of  irregular  and  dangerous  wounds 
were  not  fpared,  and  the  debate  became  more  furious,  now  that  the  number  of 
the  combatants  was  increafed  and  the  anatomifts  with  their  quotas  of  retainers  were 
fairly  lifted  in  the  field  : The  battle  at  laft  grew  fo  loud  and  furious  as  to  be  no  longer 
fafe  nor  reputable,  and  a fudden  period  was  put  to  this  unmannerly  fcene,  with- 
out coming  to  that  decifion  which  Le  Cat  expected  and  claimed. 

This  was  to  Le  Cat  a moft  cruel  difappointment ; after  a turbulent  life  embittered 
by  perpetual  warfare,  all  his  brilliant  expectations  ended  in  utter  difappointment. 
His  innumerable  improvements  had  fo  accumulated,  that  his  method  of  lithotomy 
was  fuch  as  no  one  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning,  or  the  hazard  of  performing. 
The  value  of  the  plain  and  fimple  incifions  of  Chefielden,  now  praCtifed  in  France 
by  Morand,  came  to  be  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  the  imperfeCt  lateral  incifion 
of  Le  Cat  was  negleCted.  The  difputes  of  Le  Cat  with  Frere  Cofme  had  excited  fo 
much  of  the  fpirit  of  intrigue,  that  the  lithotomifts  were  afraid  to  decide  f ; and  fo 
powerful  were  the  parties  engaged  in  the  difpute,  that  the  very  mention  of  his  pro- 
pofed  innovation  was  excluded  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery.  Even 
the  name  of  Le  Cat  was  not  mentioned  in  the  volume  of  that  year,  while  the  enco- 
miums bellowed  by  Louis  on  Frere  Cofme  are  as  extravagant  and  hyperbolical 

* He  was  Invited  again  and  again,  but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  with  him  to  come. 

“ M.  le  premier  chirurgien  du  roi,  l’a  invite  a nos  experiences  ; fes  avances  les  plus  polies  ont  ete  inutiles  : 
la  furprife  d’un  premier  refus  n’a  pas  empeche  de  faire  de  nouvelles  demarches  ; elles  n’ont  pas  eu  plus 

d’effet.” 

f “ Dans  une  reponfe,  dont  on  m’honora  le  8 Septembre  on  me  rapelloit  cette  fage  maxime  : I aut  elri 
prudent  et  ctder  malgre  nous  au  terns,  en  attendant  des  circonjlances  plus  favor able s.,r 
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tropes  as  ever  iffued  from  the  mouth  of  a Frenchman  * ; fuch  as  flhould  have  been 
offenfive  to  any  man  of  correCi  tafte,  fuch  as  muft  have  been  very  galling  to  Le  Cat. 

Yet  Frere  Cofme’s  was  an  operation  infinitely  more  dangerous,  a ftroke  of  the 
knife  lefs  under  the  guidance  of  the  furgeon  than  that  of  Le  Cat.  There  needs  no 
fuit  of  experiments  to  prove  thofe  dangers,  which  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  thofe  parts  might  confidently  foretel.  The  opening  made  in  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  admits  the  biftoury  to  the  groove  of  the  ftaff;  by  the  direction 
of  that  groove  it  is  paffed  into  the  bladder  ; when  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder, 
the  ftaff  is  withdrawn,  and  the  biftoury  lateralized,  or,  in  other  terms,  turned  with  its 
edge  towards  the  fides  of  the  bladder  and  proftate : all  this  part  of  the  operation 
■i-s  fure  and  fafe;  but  the  moment  the  blade  is  raifed  from  its  fheath,  the  uncertain- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  operation  begin  ; if  the  biftoury  be  introduced  deep,  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  blade  wounds  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  f ; if  it  be  introduced  but  a 
little  way,  it  divides  the  gland  but  imperfectly,  and  makes  the  extraction  of  the 
ftone  laborious ; if  the  blade  be  turned  much  downwards,  it  cots  the  rectum  ; if 
turned  towards  the  tuber  ifchii,  opened  widely,  and  drawn  boldly,  it  divides  the  pudic 
artery  fo  that  the  patient  bleeds  to  death. 

Each  of  thefe  dangers  is  what  might  be  predicted  of  this  operation,  and  moft  un- 
fortunately each  of  them  is  afcertained  by  the  moft  melancholy  proofs : for  Frere 
Cofme  had,  by  this  blindfold  flafh  of  the  biftouri,  committed  more  butcheries  than 
Frere  jaques,  Le  Raoux,  and  all  the  itinerant  lithotomifts  ! like  them,  he  was  ig- 
norant, rafih,  and  unacquainted  with  furgerv  ! Louis  the  panegyrift  of  his  opera- 
tion found  himfelf  bound  in  honour  to  acknowledge  the  faCts  ; and  Frere  Cofme 
was  fo  fecret  in  his  operations,  fo  jealous  of  admitting  ftrangers  or  any  that  were 
not  entirely  attached  to  him  his  conduCt  wras  fo  widely  different  from  that  of 
Frere  Jaques  or  Lc  Raoux,  that  the  Academy  were  naturally  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  muft  be  fome  danger  where  there  was  fo  much  myftery  in  the  operations  of 


* II  n’etoit  pas  queftion  de  paroitre  devant  des  juges,  1 ’auteur  du  litbotome  cachce  auroit  etc  Je  notrc : 
perfuade  de  l’cxccllence  de  foil  inftrument,  il  ne  pouvoit  prevoir  que  plus  dc  reputation  et  de  gloire,  en  venant 
partager  fes  Jumieres  avec  nous.” 

-j-  This  danger  is  illudrated  in  the  drawing  I have  given  of  Le  Cat’s  lithotomy. 

% “ II  prend  un  grand  foil*  d’operer  le  plus  fecrettcment  qu’il  lui  eft  pcffibbe ; il  n’admit  que  des  temoins 
affiles  autant  qu’U  le  peut;  cctte  conduite  eft  tout-a  fait  diffcrente  de  ce'le  qu’  ont  tenue  Raou'i,  le  Frere  Jacques, 
et  tous  ceux  qui  fe  font  donnes  pour  inventeurs  de  methodes  particnlieres.  La  con  fiance  que  quelques  fucces 
leur  avoient  infpirce  les  pcrtoit  a augmenter  le  nombre  dcs  temoins  de  leurs  procedes,  ils  cherchoient  des  ap. 
pr  ibateurs,  le  concours  des  fpeflateurs  de  leurs  operations  etoient  prodigieux.” 
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this  Frere  Cofme,  and  were  vindicated  in  receiving  the  following  fads  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  various  furgeons. 

“ Often  the  proftate  was  fo  imperfe&ly  cut,  that  the  refiftance  from  the  un- 
divided gland  occafioned  a mod  laborious  operation  ; fometimes  Frere  Cofme 
ftruggled  in  vain,  for  half  an  hour,  trying  to  extract  the  ftone,  and  was  forced  to 
introduce  the  biftouri  a fecond  and  even  a third  time,  railing  the  knife  to  a higher 
degree  (for  the  rifmg  of  the  blade  was  graduated  by  a fcale)  in  order  to  make  a 
wider  ftroke.”  “ In  cutting  M.  de  Chery,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment  de 
Saintonge,  he  introduced  his  forceps  twenty  times,  and,  after  having  ten  times 
brought  the  ftone  to  prefent  under  the  pubis,  at  the  lips  of  the  wound,  after  ex- 
haufting  the  patient  with  fruitlefs  and  dreadful  attempts,  he  was  obliged  to 
introduce  the  biftouri  again  and  enlarge  the  wound.  The  ftone  was  indeed  extracted, 
but  the  patient  died.” — “ Frere  Cofme  again,  in  cutting  a prieft  of  St.  Lazare,  of 
Fontainbleau,  laboured  a full  half  hour  in  the  extra&ion  of  the  ftone  ';  three  feveral 
times  did  he  introduce  his  biftouri,  and  repeated  the  incifion.  This  patient  alfo  died 
in  twenty-four  hours.” 

“ When  he  cut  Moreau,  profeflor  of  philofophy  in  the  college  of  Montaign, 
the  forceps  palled  into  the  bladder  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  that  only  after 
repeated  attempts,  and  with  the  help  of  two  buttoned  probes  or  conductors  The 
forceps  were  fix  times  introduced,  and  always  with  the  fame  difficulty,  which  clearly 
proves  an  imperfedt  fedtion  of  the  proftate  : the  patient  lay  for  half  an  hour  under 
his  hands ; the  hmmorrhagy  was  (topped  with  great  difficulty,  and  fo  imperfedtly, 
that  on  the  nineteenth  day  the  patient  died.” 

“ Frere  Cofme  had  the  ignorance  to  cut  for  the  ftone  a young  man,  in  whom 
the  ftone  was  fo  lodged  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  that  a fmall  incifion  with 
a common  fcalpell,  by  cutting  upon  the  gripe,  would  have  faved  him  : yet  in  this 
cafe  Frere  Cofme  had  the  cruelty,  when  making  a fecond  ftroke  with  his  murderous 
knife,  to  gag  the  patient,  and  make  his  mouth  be  holden  by  a fervant  of  the 
hofpital  to  prevent  his  cries.  This  young  man  remained  long  liftulous,  and  in  all. 
probability  never  was  cured  *. 

• “ Un  jeune  homme  de  -vingt-un  ans  qu’il  a taille  a 1’HoteI  Dieu  de  la  Ville  de  Nantes.  La  pierre  ettoi 
engagce  dans  le  col  de  la  veflle  ; iljugea  qu’  elle  en  rempliffoit  exaftement  la  cupacite,  et  fe  fervit  de  ton 
inftrument  fur  i’idee  qu’il  avoit  prife  due  volume  exceffif  de  la  pierre  ; npres  des  tentatives  inutiles,  il  fallut 
revenir  a l’inftrument  trenchant*  Le  malade  fouffrit  beaucoup,  et  pour  l’empecher  de  crier  on  lui  faifoit 
fenner  la  bouche  par  un  infirmiev.  Aprcs  un  grand  quailt  d’heure  de  travail,  on  tira  la  pierre,  qui  n’etoit 
point  groffe,  et  pour  l’extraftion  de  laquelle  on  auroit  du  pratiquer  tout  fnnplement  le  petit  appariel,  et  le 
fervir  du  crochet  a curette  dont  tous  les  praticiens  connoiffent  I’utilite  cn  pareil  cas.” 
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“ The  reCtum  was  found  to  be  cut  on  opening  the  body  of  a prieft  of  the  parifti 
of  St.  Roch,  cut  by  Frere  Cofme.” — “ M.  Boucot,  furgeon  at  Troyes,  acknowledged 
that,  in  drefting  one  of  his  patients  cut  by  himfelf  with  the  biftouri  cachee,  air 
and  faeces  iffued  from  the  wound.” 

In  many  of  Le  Cat’s  operations,  the  great  pudic  artery  was  cut,  fo  that  the  patient 
died  almoft  immediately.  In  fome  cafes  the  greater  branches  of  the  pudic  artery  were 
.divided,  the  bladder  was  fo  filled  with  clotted  blood,  as  to  occafion  a defire  to  pafs  the 
urine,  with  intenie  abdominal  pains ; the  clotted  blood  being  removed  by  injections  of 
tepid  water,  the  hazmorrhagy  continued  inceffantly  till  the  patient  fainted  and  died.  “A 
curate  of  the  diocele  of  Sens,  being  cut  in  La  Charite  with  the  biftouri  cachee,  bled 
profufely  ; the  bleeding  was  flopped  by  the  introduction  of  a canula,  but,  returning 
three  times  during  the  firft  fifteen  days,  the  patient  expired  on  the  fixteenth,  ex- 
haufted  with  lofs  of  blood.” — ■“  Le  Sieur  Forceville  died  on  the  feventh  day,  of  a 
flow  hazmorhagy,  which  had  never  ceafed  from  the  moment  of  the  operation.” 

“ Frere  Cofine  performed  his  operation' on  Mr.  Crin,  judge  of  the  city  of  Com- 
piegne,  on  the  9th  of  November  1754.  After  many  ineffectual  attempts,  he  at 
laft  fucceeded  with  the  curved  forceps  in  extracting  a fmall  ftone  (weighing  only 
half  an  ounce).  The  patient  was,  as  ufual,  laid  in  bed  without  any  dreffing,  not- 
withftanding  a degree  of  hazmorrhagy  from  which  he  was  very  faint ; two  hours 
after  the  operation,  the  blood  continuing  to  flow,  Frere  Cofme  was  forced  to  in- 
troduce a filver  canula  into  the  wound,  wrapped  round  with  agaric.  About  mid- 
day Mr.  Crin  defined  moft  importunately  to  be  allowed' to  pafs  his  water.  The 
bladder  was  injeCted  with  tepid  water  through  the  canula,  which  was  then  with- 
drawn ; but  by  fix  in.  the  evening,  the  hsemorrhagy  having  been  inceffant,  the 
patient  fell  into  fain-tings  and  expired  in  prefence  of  Frere  Cofme.” 

Thefe  authentic  and  impreffive  fa&s  will  bring  home  a mod  inftru&ive  leffon 
to  the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  fuppofed  it  poffible  to  fubftitute  mechanifm  to 
fkill,  and  to  forge  in-ftruments  of  fo  happy  a fliape  as  to  perform  a diffedlion  at 
one  fingle  ftroke.  Thefe  faCts ..give  the  lie  at  once  to  al!  the  vain  promifes  of  the 
inventor,  who  boafied  of  this  as  the  chief  excellency  of  his  invention,  that  the  biftouri 
cachee  might  be  fafely  put  into  the  hands  of  any  furgeon,  fince  it  was  guided  as 
ealily  and  furely  by  the  moft  ignorant,  as  by  the  moft  fkilfuNh 

* “ Dela  on  a conclu  que  le  nouveau  Jitliotome  pouvcit  ctre  mis  avec  confiance  entre  les  mains  de  toute 
fortes  de  chirurgiens,  de  differens  degres  dc  genie  et  d’adrefle : que  tous  feront  uniformement  la  meme 
-operatior.j  fans  crainte  de  manquer  de  preciflon  gu’eHe  / era  executte  wjfi  parfa'tteraent  par  Phomtne  gut  a 
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He  compared  the  biflouri  cachee  with  a pair  of  compares,  which,  being  opened 
to  a certain  degree,  make  circles  of  like  diameters,  whatever  hand  turns  them  ; but 
he  little  confidered  the  variety  of  fize  and  texture  of  thefe  parts  in  different  fub- 
je&s,  and  their  mobility  and  variable  pofture  in  all  fubjects,  the  flighted;  turn 
of  the  hand  giving  a different  effed  to  the  ftroke  of  the  knife.  No  graduation  of 
the  handle  can  regulate  the  incifion  among  parts  fo  moveable.  In  place  of  being 
an  inftrument  equally  fafe  in  any  hand,  it  is  equally  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the 
fkilful  and  of  the  unfkilful.  Nothing  furely  can  be  more  infulting  to  common 
fenfe,  than  to  fay  the  virtue  is  not  in  the  operator,  but  in  the  knife  ! yet  it  is  no 
wonder  the  Friar  boafled  of  this  quality  of  his  knife,  for  in  himfelf  there  was 
none ! this  was  the  only  privilege  he  could  lay  claim  to  ! If  his  knife  was  fo 
contrived  that  with  it  any  rude  or  ignorant  man  might  operate  fafely,  the  inventor 
of  fuch  knife  was  indeed  entitled  to  operate ! Frere  Cofme  did  accordingly 
put  this  in  the  front  of  his  effay,  which  was  infcribed,  “ the  description 
OF  AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  CUTTING  FOR  THE  STONE,  ADAPTED  TO  ALL 
CAPACITIES.”  * 


OPERATION  OP  M.  FOUBERT,  SURGEON  IN  PARIS , AND  MEMBER  OF  THE 

ROTAL  A CADE  MY. 


When  once  the  principle  is  openly  avowed,  of  fubftituting  mechanifm  to  {kill, 
and  inventing  inftruments  by  which  an  operation  may  be  performed  even  by  the 
ignorant,  all  reftraint  vanifhes,  and  one  invention  follows  another  in  rapid  fuccef- 
fion.  This  is  a pleafing  and  ready  indulgence  ; ingenious  trifles  are  eafily  in- 
vented ; idle  men  are  glad  to  find  this  fhort  way  to  diftin&ion  and  celebrity,  and 
well  pleafed  to  efcape  the  labour  of  ftudy.  While  the  man  of  real  knowledge,  who 
ftudies  his  profeffion  faithfully,  and  is  familiar  with  difle&ion,  feels  that  he  could 
accomplifh  whatever  he  defigns  with  the  common  knife,  and  thinks  of  no  other ; 
the  indolent  man  infpired,  as  he  imagines,  with  a genius  for  inventing  new 


Je  mom  (P experience  que  par  lithotomijlt  le  plus  cenfomme.  Ce  font  les  propofes  expreffions  de  ceux  qui  ont  loue  1® 
nouveau  lithotome. 

* The  title  under  which  he  defcribes  his  knife  is,  “description  d’un  instrument  avec  lequel  elle 
SERA  FACILE  A EXECUTER  lA  TAILLE  PAR  TOUS  LES  CHIRURGIENS.” 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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operations  and  curious  inftruments,  fits  and  contrives  ingenious  things,  which  his 
friends  never  fail  to  praife,  while  all  the  world  befides  difregards  them. 

Foubert  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  being  deceived  by  the  report  of  Albinus,  be- 
lieved that  Ra  w made  his  incilion  into  the  body  of  the  bladder  only,  and  behind  the 
glandj  and  he  imagined  that  the  belt  of  all  operations  was  that  which  faved  the 
Urethra  and  cervix  veficae  (viz.  that  part  which  is  furrounded  with  the  proftate 
gland)  entire  *. 

Foubert  defigned  to  make  his  way  directly  into  the  bladder  by  one  ftroke  of  the 
knife,  without  any  of  the  ulual  incifions,  and  for  this  he  invented  the  inftruments 
which  are  here  prefented  along  with  the  plan  of  his  operation.  He  firft  pafled  the 
forefinger  of  his  left  hand  into  the  anus  to  guard  the  redtum,  by  prefling  it  afide ; 
he  next,  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  fought  out  the  tuber  ifchii,  and, 
having  marked  that  point,  he  ftruck  a flender  trocar  and  canula  diredtly  into  the 
bladder,  the  trocar  palling  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  anus  and  tuber  ifchii,  and  he 
knew  that  it  had  penetrated  into  the  bladder  when  the  urine  iflued  through  the 
trocar  : Then  retracing  the  trocar  a little,  without  drawing  it  quite  out  of  the  canula, 
he  introduced  the  point  of  a flender  knife  into  a groove  or  flit  in  the  canula  ; by  the 
guidance  of  that  flit,  he  ran  it  onwards  into  the  bladder,  and  was  aware  of  the  knife 
having  actually  reached  the  bladder,  by  the  urine  flowing  ftill  more  freely:  Then, 
raifing  the  knife  from  the  flit  of  the  canula,  he  made  his  incifion,  about  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length,  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  moving  the  knife  from 
that  point  at  which  it  had  entered  upwards  towards  the  pubis  : And  finally,  by  moving 
the  handle  more  largely  than  the  point  of  the  knife,  he  opened  the  outer  part  of  the 
wound  to  whatever  degree  the  fize  of  the  ftone  feemed  to  require,  and  then,  withdraw- 
ing the  knife,  he  introduced  a blunt  gorget  to  guide  the  forceps.  By  the  plan  I have- 
demonftraled  that  his  trocar  entered  behind  the  proftate  gland  (a),  above  the  ureter 
(b),and  fo  pafled  into  the  body  of  the  bladder.  Foubert  vainly  imagined  that  he  was 
at  once  imitating  both  the  operations  of  Raw  and  of  Gelfus,  and  fulfilling  the  true 
theory  of  lithotomy, that  whatever  faults  might  be  imputed  to  his  operation,  the  dan- 
ger of  fiftula  could  not  be  of  the  number,  fince  the  urethra  and  cervix  were  left  en- 
tire. Flow  vain  fuch  expectations  were,  I have  already  proved:  yet  it  was  for  this 

* “ Les  reflexions  qne  j’avois  faites  fur  la  metbode  de  M.  Raw,  telle  qu’elle  eft  decrite  par  M.  Albinus,  me 
firent  entrevoir  que  la  perfection  de  l’operation  de  la  taille  conflftoit  a ne  point  interelfer  le  col  de  laveflie  ni 
l’uretre,  et  a procurer  a la  pierre  une  fortie  par  l’endroit  le  plus  large  de  l’angle,  que"  forment  les  os  pubis  3, 
d me  parut  que  le  lieu  le  plus  favorable  pour  entrer  dans  la.” 
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excellency  chiefly  that  Louis  commends  Foubert’ s method,  faying,  44  Lee  voyes  na - 
turelles  de  V excretion  de  V urine  et  de  la  matiere  prolifique  nc  font  lefees  en  aucutt 
maniere 

Mr.  Thomas,  another  ingenious  member  of  the  Parifian  fchool,  improved  Fou- 
bert’s  operation  to  the  higheft  point  of  abfurdity,  by  ftrikirtg  his  trocar,  not  near 
the  tuber  ifehii,  but  into  the  higheft  point  of  the  perinceum,  clofe  under  the  pubis  ; 
reverfing  the  order  of  incifion,  he  made,  in  a downward  direction,  that  incifion 
which  Foubert  had  made  from  below  upwards  ; and  finally  he  joined  to  the  ca- 
nula  a concealed  knife,  which,  upon  prefflng  the  handle,  rofe  out  of  a groove. 
Here  all  kinds  of  rafhnefs  were  effectually  combined  ; the  adventurous  and  unguided 
plunge  of  Frere  Jaques  was  exemplified  in  the  driving  in  of  the  trocar ; the  in- 
adequate, and  yet  dangerous  and  irregular  incifion  of  Frere  Cofme  in  this  con- 
cealed knife  ; and,  by  directing  the  edge  of  this  knife  downwards,  he  multiplied  all 
the  dangers  by  turning  it  directly  againft  the  reCtum  and  the  pudic  artery. 

Our  judgment  on  thefe  inventions  muft  be  naturally  guided  by  what  we  know  of 
other  experiments  and  other  inventions.  If  it  was  dangerous  to  go  fo  deep  as  Raw 
was  fuppofed  to  do,  although  he  made  his  way  to  the  body  of  the  bladder,  by  a 
deliberate  and  fkilful  difteCtion  j what  muft  it  not  be  to  ftrike  a trocar  into  the  pelvis 
under  the  pubis,  without  even  a catheter  (for  Foubert  ufed  neither  ftaff  nor  catheter) 
to  guide  it  ta  the  bladder,  and  then,  without  any  difleCtion  or  any  form  of  outward 
incifion,  to  cut  through  all  the  parts  with  a flap-dafh  ftroke  of  the  knife  ? We  know 
from  experience,  in  the  operation  of  Frere  Cofme,  the  dangers  to  which  the  reCtum 
and  the  pudic  artery  are  expofed  by  fuch  a ftroke  ; we  know  how  inadequate  the  in- 
cifion made  by  fuch  a movement  of  the  knife  is,  to  the  complete  feCtion  of  the 
gland  ; we  know  that  along  with  every  other  danger  there  is  this  peculiar  to  the 
unguided  ftab  of  Foubert’ s operation,  that  the  operator  may  altogether  mifs  the 
bladder.  Frere  Jaques,  when  he  plunged  his  dagger-like  knife  into  the  bladder, 
was  guided  by  a ftaff^  he  ftruck  his  knife  into  the  apex  of  the  hip,  and,  by  en- 
larging his  wound  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  cut  fairly  the  mufcles  of  the 
perinseum,  and  provided  a fufficient  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  ftone  : But 
Foubert,  ftriking  his  trocar  by  the  fide  of  the  tuber  ifehii,  and  cutting  only  up- 
wards towards  the  pubis,  failed  to  cut  the  tranverfe  'mufcle  or  to  remove  the  chief 
obftacle  to  the  extraction  of  the  ftone. 

It  is  a paramount  objection  to  all  thofe  operations  in  which  the  knife  or  other 
mftrument  is  ftruck  thus  at  random  into  the  bladder,  that  the  furgeon  finds  much 
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difficulty  in  ftriking  the  bladder  with  his  trocar  in  the  moft  urgent  of  all  cafes,  a 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  fuch  as  threatens  gangrene,  where  the  bladder,  in  fhort,  is  fo 
diftended  as  to  occupy  the  whole  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  expofing  itfelf  fairly  to  the 
ftroke.  Let  it  be  always  remembered  by  the  furgeon,  that  the  alternate  fulnefs 
and  emptinefs  of  the  bladder  and  return  fo  entirely  changes  the  place  and  form  of 
each,  that  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  ftate  of  diftenfion  of  the  bladder,  what 
part  of  it  you  ftrike  with  the  trocar,  or  whether,  in  aiming  at  the  bladder,  you  do 
not  rather  plunge  into  the  return.  From  every  confideration,  I hold  it  to  be  an  in- 
difputable  axiom  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  never  can  be  fafely  made  a plunge 
in  the  dark,  but  muft  be  a deliberate  difie&ion. 


OF  THE  CUTTING  GORGET  OF  SIR  CA-SAR  HAWKINS. 


It  is  lingular  that  the  hiftory  of  that  operation  which  we  now  perform,  or  ra- 
ther of  that  particular  inftrument  with  which  we  make  the  moft  critical  part  of  the 
incifion,  is  leaft  of  all  known.  There  is  a taciturnity  about  the  Englifhman,  which, 
even  while  he  is  proud  of  his  invention,  prevents  any  unfeemly  ebullition  of  vanity  j 
he  contrives  an  inftrument,  finds  it  ufeful,  his  friends  approve  it,  and  he  fays  no 
more  about  the  matter.  The  invention  of  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  by 
Cheflelden,  though  a moft  interefting  improvement,  was  but  flightly  mentioned  by 
himfelf,  or  by  his  pupil  the  celebrated  Sharp,  but  was  fairly  emblazoned  by  Morand. 
The  invention  of  the  cutting  gorget  by  Sir  Caefar  Hawkins  was  in  like  manner  very 
flightly  mentioned  by  Warner,  and  by  Sharp,  in  his  critical  inquiry:  but  had  it, 
like  the  operation  of  Chefielden,  been  defcribed  by  the  loquacious  and  eloquent  mem- 
bers of  the  French  academy,  it  might  have  made  as  fplendid  a figure  as  the  biftouri 
cachee  of  Cofme,  or  the  gorgeret-ciftotome-dilatoire-compofe'  of  Le  Cat. 

Of  all  the  changes  on  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  invention  of  Hawkins’s 
cutting  gorget  was  the  leaft  obferved,  becaufe  it  was  a change  not  in  the  defign  of 
the  lateral  lithotomy,  but  merely  in  the  form  of  the  inftrument  with  which  it  was 
performed.  There  were,  befides,  many  previous  inventions  which  prepared  th:-  public 
mind  for  the  novelty;  the  inftrument  itfelf,  the  gorget,  was  not  new,  but  had 
been  long  ufed  as  a dilator  to  enlarge  the  wound  of  the  proftate,  and  as  a condu&or 
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for  guiding  the  forceps.  The  foie  change  propofed  by  Hawkins  was  to  fharpen 
the  edge  of  the  inftrument,  that  it  might  perform,  at  once,  the  double  office  of 
knife  and  condudor,  and  furgeons  were  apparently  pleafed  with  a contrivance 
which  faved  them  from  the  refponfibility  of  differing  parts,  with  the  anatomy  of 
which  all  were  not  equally  well  acquainted  j — experience  alone  has  gradually  proved 
how  dangerous  this  gorget  is. 

“Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  (fays  Sharp,  p.  213.)  feems  to  have  fallen  upon  a moft 
ingenious  contrivance,  not  only  for  removing  them  (viz.  the  defeats  of  the  inftru- 
ments  ufed  in  lithotomy),  but  alfo  giving  the  laft  hand  towards  perfecting  the  la- 
teral operation  ; this  he  effeds  by  making  his  gorget  cut  on  the  right  fide,  fo  that 
when  it  is  introduced  upon  the  ftaff  and  puffied  on  into  the  bladder,  it  neceffarily 
makes  an  incifion  on  the  left  fide  of  the  urethra  and  proftate  gland,  and  thus  avoids 
the  danger  of  wounding  the  rectum  ; and,  as  the  internal  incifion  is  to  be  made 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  you  propofe  to  open  the  projlate  with  the  knife , the 
extradion  of  the  (tone  will  be  accomplifhed  with  all  the  fame  cafe.” 

This  operation  is  effentially  the  lateral  operation  of  Cheffelden  and  Morand  j and 
the  lateral  operation,  whether  performed  by  the  knife  of  Chelfelden,  the  ciftotome 
of  Le  Cat,  the  biftouri  cachee  ofFrere  Cofme,  or  the  gorget  of  Hawkins,  is  ftill 
effentially  the  fame,  an  incision  extending  laterally  through  the 

PROSTATE  GLAND,  FROM  THE  MEMBRANOUS  PART  OF  THE  URETHRA,  TO 
THE  BODY  OR  MEMBRANOUS  PART  OF  THE1  BLADDER. 

In  operating  with  the- gorget,  the  external  incifion  is  made  with  the  knife;  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is  then  opened,  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
up  towards  the  groove  of  the  ftaff ; the  beak  of  the  gorget  is  then  fixed  in  the 
groove  of  the  ftaff,  which  is  to  conduct  the  inftrument  into  the  bladder  ; the  gor- 
get, cutting  laterally,  is  then  thru  ft  forwards  through  the  gland  ; and  when  the  urine 
rufties  out,  which  is  a fignal  of  its  being  thruft  home  into  the  bladder,  the  forceps  are 
introduced  along  the  hollow  of  the  gorget. 

What  objedion  then  can  there  be,  to  an  incifion  fo  fairly  lateral,  fo  apparently 
fafe,  fo  perfedly  correfponding  with  the  diffedion  of  Cheffelden  ? Many ! of  which 
one  is  principal  and  conclufive : the  gorget  slips!  and  all  the  furgeons  of 
Europe  confefs  it ! it  flips  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  fkilful  furgeons,  and  no  one  can 
be  refponfible  for  the  confequences  of  a thruft  fo  defperate,  and  requiring  fo  much 
force  : it  flips  fo  frequently,  and  is  avowedly  fo  little  under  the  controul  of  the 
operator,  that  no  man  ventures  to  blame  his  brother  for  a misfortune  which  may 
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happen  in  his  own  hand.  So  imperfed  is  the  inftrument,  and  To  dangerous  this 
plunge,  that  to  prevent  the  gorget  being  driven  through  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
is  a point  of  fo  much  importance  as  to  occupy,  to  this  day,  the  genius  of  inventors, 
■who  have  thought  to  guard  the  edge  by  a double  or  flipping  gorget ! and  fo  far  is 
the  incifion,  after  it  is  fafely  made,  from  being  adequate  to  the  extra&ion  of  the 
ftone,  that  the  fize  and  form  of  the  gorget,  and  efpecially  the  expanfion  of  its  blade, 
the  broadnefs  of  its  cutting  edge,  varies  every  day:  The  inftrument  was  once  conical, 
but  is  now  cylindrical  ; it  was  once  narrow,  but  is  now  broad  ; it  was  once  double, 
with  the  beak  in  the  centre,  it  is  now  fingle,  with  the  beak  on  one  fide  ; when  firft 
iharpened  by  Sir  Casfar  Hawkins,  it  was  round,  becaufe  it  had  been  immediately 
before  a mere  dilator;  it  is  now  fiat  and  entirely  refembles  a knife. 

It  is  not  without  relu&ance  that  I rank  this  among  the  inventions  where 
mecbanifm  is  fubftituted  to  {kill : If  this  form  of  inftrument  were  found  fafe  in 
practice,  I fhould  be  as  little  apt  as  any  man  to  be  infedted  by  fpeculative  fears  ; 
but  it  is  a murderous  weapon  ! When  the  dafh  is  made  with  the  gorget,  either  it  is  at 
once  fuccefsful,  or,  if  wrong,  is  irretrievably  fo ; for,  though  in  operating  with  the 
knife  you  can  make  a fecond  incifion,  in  operating  with  the  gorget,  if  you  fail  in 
the  firft,  you  can  make  no  fecond  plunge.  The  beft  operators  of  this  country,  among 
whom,  I have  no  doubt,  I may  reckon  Mr.  Earle,  acknowledge  the  dangers  of  this 
operation  in  the  fulleft  and  mod  unqualified  terms:  “i  have  MORE  than  once 
KNOWN  A GORGET,  THOUGH  PASSED  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION,  PUSHED  ON 
SO  FAR,  AND  WITH  SUCH  VIOLENCE,  AS  TO  GO  THROUGH  THE  OPPOSITE  SIDE 
OF  the  bladder.”  * I have  myfelf  feen  it  driven,  God  knows  where,  deep  out 
of  fight,  up  to  the  hilt,  without  one  drop  of  urine  ifiuing,  without  the  operator 
ever  reaching  the  ftone  f.  Obferve  but  the  force  with  which  the  operator  drives 
in  the  gorget ; mark  the  ftruggle  with  which  he  difengages  the  beak  of  the  gorget 
from  the  groove  of  the  ftaff ; hearken  to  the  audible  clack  with  which  the  beak 
of  the  gorget  {hoots  ofF  from  the  groove  of  the  ftaff ; and  if  this  moment  of  vio- 
lence do  not  confpire  with  the  outcries  of  the  unhappy  patient  to  perfuade  you  of 
the  dangers  of  this  operation,  you  can  have  but  little  pretenfion  to  either  feeling 


• Earle  on  the  Stone,  page  53. 

+ One  gentleman  in  this  city  printed  (after  an  accident  of  this  kind]  his  vindication  with  this  motto, 
“ Extenuate  nought,  or  ought  fet  down  in  malice.”  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear  more  than  one  vindica- 
tion publicly  read,  but  i cannot  fay  1 thought  them  elegant  compofitions.  The  common  way,  I believe,  U 
bed, — to  fay  nothing  about  it. 
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or  knowledge.  Such  is  the  rude  violence  with  which  the  gorget  is  driven  inwards, 
that  Broomfield,  even  when  operating  with  a blunt  gorget,  a mere  dilator,  burft 
through  the  bladder  and  peritoneum  ; his  gorget  went  almoft  beyond  his  reach  into 
the  abdomen,  while  the  bowels  of  the  boy  fell  down  among  his  hands  *. 

But  there  is  one  paramount  objection,  independent  of  the  many  dangers  which 
attend  this  pu£h  of  the  gorget ; the  inftrument,  guide  it  how  you  will,  makes  an  in- 
eifion  inadequate  to  the  eafy  extra&ion  of  the  hone  ! I have  often  compared  the 
incifions  I have  made  with  the  knife,  and  with  the  gorget,  upon  the  dead  body,  and 
the  fketches  which  I fhall  prefently  fubmit  to  my  reader  will  prove  the  fadt.  I 
have  obferved  alfo,  in  the  time  of  operating,  how  difficultly  the  opening  of  the 
proftate  admits  even  the  forceps,  how  impoffible  that  fuch  an  imperfedt  incifion 
fhould  eafihy  allow  ihe  extraction  of  the  fcone.  In  all  cafes  of  particular  difficulty, 
where,  ufing  the  privilege  of  an  affiftant,  I have  introduced  my  finger,  I have  felt 
diftindtly  the  ftricture  of  the  gland,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  left  entire.  The 
incifion  in  the  gland  often  admits  the  forceps  fo  difficultly,  that  I am  well  affured 
the  gland  itfelf  has  fometimes,  by  the  mere  pu thing  of  the  forceps  againft  this  firm 
and  narrow  opening,,  been  entirely  feparated  from  the  urethra  ! and  after  the 
forceps  are  pufhed  fuccefsfully  through  this  narrow  opening,  and  the  flone  catched 
betwixt  their  blades,  all  that  remains  of  the  gland  is  inevitably  lacerated  with  much 
danger  and  pain.  But  I would  more  willingly  quote  any  authority  than  that  of 
my  own  difleclions  or  experience  : Camper,  who  has  ftudied  the  fubjedt,  fays, 
“ Incredibile  eft  quam  parva  plaga  ab  omnibus  etiam  dexterrimis  infiigatur  ; nun- 
quam  forcipem  robuftam  exciperet  nifi  dilataretur.  Hawkenfius  folo  condudtore,- 
cujus  margo  dexter  in  aciem  afiurgit,  idem  prseftat  ; omnes  plugam  dilatant , ut 
calculum  ext  rah  ant : dllaceretur  igilur  femper  vefices  ojlium  et  projl at  a”  Page  14. 

But  higher  and  better  authority  remains  behind.  Deafe  was,  if  I judged  rightly 
of  his  talents,  a ftern  and  rude  furgeon,  but  perfect  in  all  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  art  -r  he  was  not  very  explicit  in  his  communications  with  me,  but,  from  his 
manner  and  the  movement  of  his  hand  in  demonftrating  to  me,  rather  than  from  what 
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he  faid,  I conclude  that  he  cut  after  the  manner  of  Raw,  making  the  incifion  with 
the  right  hand,  while  he  held  the  ftaff  with  his  left.  “ In  all  the  trials  (fays  Deafe) 

* Bromfield,  like  every  other  malefaftor,  has  a fpecial  pleading  on  the  relevancy  of  the  libel.  " I am  of 
opinion  fays  Bromfield)  that  the  elongation  of  this  lateral  ligament  (viz.  of  the  peritoneum)  was  occafion«d 
by  the  repeated  fereaming  of  the  child  dui  ng  the  paroxyfms  of  the  (tone.”  page  370- 
“ Nec  Deus  iaterfit  nifi  diguus  vijwice  aodus.’* 


17«  the  gorget  proved  to  be  a^dangerous  instrument. 


that  I have  made  with  the  gorget  on  the  dead  fubjeCt,  .1  never  found  the  opening 
into  the  bladder  fufficiently  large  for  the  extraction  of  a ftone  of  a middling  fize, 
without  a confiderable  laceration  of  the  parts.  I have  frequently  taken  the  largeft- 
fized  gorgeret,  and  could  not  find  that,  in  the  adult  iubjeCt,  I ever  entirely  divided 
the  projlate  gland,  if  it  was  any  way  large ; and  in  the  operations  that  were  performed 
here  on  the  living  fubjeCt,  if  the  ftone  was  large,  the  extraction  was  painfully  tedious, 
and  effected  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  fome  cafes  not  at  all.” 

The  gorget,  like  the  knives  of  Le  Cat  and  Frere  Cofme,  is  a mechanical  con- 
trivance, for  performing,  at  one  ftroke,  an  incifion  which  fhould  be  made  with  in- 
telligence, by*  flow  difleCtion,  large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
parts:  It  reduces  the  operation  to  the  level  of  all  capacities:  It  abrogates  all  dif- 
tindtions,  and  puts  the  moft  ignorant  almoft  on  a level  with  the  moft  dextrous  fur- 
geon : It  inclines  every  young  furgeon,  who  has  but  feen  the  gorget  thruft  into  the 
bladder,  to  undertake  an  operation,  with  the  hiftory,  theory,  or  manual  execution 
of  which  he  is  altogether  unacquainted.  If  indeed  this  mechanifm  of  the  gorget 
and  grooved  ftaff  were  fo  perfeCt  that  the  worft  furgeon  were  really  as  capable  of 
performing  the  operation  as  the  beft,  there  would  be  nothing  to  regret : but,  un- 
happily, the  theorem  is  exprefsly  reverfed  ; the  beft  and  moft  fkilful  furgeon  is  in  this 
affair  little  better  than  the  moft  ignorant ; no  man  who  knows  the  danger  of  this 
particular  operation,  would  declare  himfelf  refponfible  for  the  event.  The  gorget, 
if  fmall  and  narrow  in  the  blade,  makes  an  incifion  inadequate  to  the  extraction  of 
the  ftone  ; if  made  broad,  that  it  may  cut  fairly  through  the  whole  body  of  the  pro- 
ftate,  it  enters  the  pelvis  with  difficulty,  pafles  dole  to  the  bone,  and  endangers  the 
pudic  artery ; and  ftill,  however  broad,  does  not  fairly  cut  through  the  gland,  nor  make 
an  adequate  incifion  \ It  is  the  fame  blindfold  ftroke  with  the  incifion  of  Frere  Cofme, 
having,  befide,  this  peculiar  difad  vantage,  that  this  peculiar  form  of  knife,  this  cutting 
gorget  is  not  firft  infinuated  into  the  bladder  along  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  and  then 
drawn  outwards,  with  the  fingle  danger  of  wounding  the  pudic  artery  ; — but, is  dafhed 
inwards  upon  the  bladder,  with  the  rifk  of  either  ftarting  off  from  the  groove  of  the 
ftaff,  and  fo  miffing  the  bladder  ! or  of  miffing  the  bladder  by  pufhing  the  proftate 
gland  off  from  its  connection  with  the  urethra ! or  of  plunging,  not  into  the  bladder, 
but  into  the  cellular  fubftance  furrounding  the  rectum  ! or  of  being  driven  into  the 
gut  itfelf ! or,  worfe  than  all,  of  plunging  through  the  gland,  through  the  cavity  of 
the  contracted  bladder,  and  through  the  fundus,  among  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen. 
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Often,  I am  perfuaded,  the  lithotomid  fails  to  feize  the  done,  from  its  having 
paded  through  fuch  a wound  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

One  anecdote  in  furgery,  one  ingenious  contrivance  more,  I do  remember,  and 
fhould  be  forry  not  to  commemorate.  There  was,  in  the  time  of  Pallas,  and 
while  he  ftudied  in  this  country,  an  Englifh  furgeon,  whofe  invention  he  praifes, 
but,  in  charity  (as  I would  condrue  it),  does  not  mention  his  name ; it  was  a pair  of 
forceps  with  a deep  groove,  and  in  that  groove  a concealed  knife.  After  making  the 
ufual  incifions,  this  anonymous  ingenious  gentleman  introduced  his  forceps,  feized 
the  done,  raifed  the  concealed  fcalpell  from  its  groove,  and,  turning  the  armed  or 
fharp  blade  of  his  forceps  towards  the  perineum,  towards  the  lower  angle  of  the 
wound,  cut  in  proportion  as  he  extracted,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a wound 
perfectly  fifficient  for  the  palling  of  the  done.  Pallas  does  indeed  inform  us,  that 
various  high  confiderations  induced  this  ingenious  furgeon  to  deprive  the  world  of 
the  benefit  of  this  invention  *.  I with  a man  of  fuch  inedimable  prudence  had 
been  alfo  the  inventor  of  Le  Cat’s  gorgeret-cydotome-dilatoire-compofe,  of  Frere 
Ccfme’s  bidouri,  and  of  Hawkins’s  gorget  ! or  that  thefe  ingenious  gentlemen  had 
been  bleded  with  the  prudence  and  charity  of  the  inventor  of  the  cutting  forceps. 

I will  clofe  this  difeourfe  with  fome  thoughts  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Sharp,  in 
his  critical  inquiry  into  the  prefent  date  of  furgery.  The  padage  I am  now  going 
to  quote  has  greatly  attracted  my  attention,  becaufe  I have  been  long  perfuaded  that 
many  have  been  employed  in  inventing  indruments,  who  would  have  been  better 
occupied  in  learning  to  operate.  Sharp  fays,  “ A reafonable  variety  of  indru- 
ments is  an  edential  aid  to  furgery  ; yet  it  may  be  obferved  that  this  fupplement  to 
the  hand  has  been  fo  much  attended  to  by  mod  furgeons,  that  dexterity  itfelf  has 
not  been  fufficlently  cultivated ; and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
art  of  operating  has  been  improved,  the  number  of  indruments  has  been  generally 
retrenched.  Dionis  reflects  on  the  fuperfluity  recommended  by  Scultetus ; fome 
of  the  moderns  condemn  Dionis  for  the  fame  excefs  ; and  perhaps  the  future  ge- 
neration will  difeard  many  of  thofe  now  in  vogue  with  the  prefent  age ; I am 
apt  to  believe  that,foould  they  attain  to  a farther  perfection  in  the  art  of  operating,  than 
we  are  now  podeded  of,  it  will  pofibly  be  as  much  owing  to  an  acquired  dexterity , 
as  to  any  mechanical  inventions .” 

* “ Multa  vero  furit  atque  varia,  qme  hujus  inftrumenti  ufum  difluadent ; et  proculdublo  perfpefta,  autorem 
commoverunt  ut  non  inventum  publici  juris  fecerit.” 

Vckl.  II.  A a 
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This  is  an  opinion  to  which  I fubfcribe  with  fincere  good  will ; I hold  in  reve- 
rence the  ingenuity  which  affords  us  new  refources  in  a difficult  fcience;  but  I 
muft  fee  fuch  ingenuity  founded  on  profeffional  knowledge  before  I can  add  my  tri- 
bute of  applaufe  ; I hold  in  contempt  thofe  only  who  would  fubftitute  ingenious 
inftruments  to  manual  dexterity  and  a knowledge  of  the  parts.  There  never  -was  a 
man  old  and  fkilful  in  our  profeffion,  who  did  not  feel  confidence  only  in  his  own  hand 
and  fenfes  ; and  this  is  rudely  called  prejudice  ! T here  never  was  a boy  entering  upon 
our  profeffion  who  had  not  a tafle,  and,  as  he  imagined,  a talent  for  ingenious 
jnechamfm  and  new  operations  ; a folly  which  has  its  natural  cure  in  experience 
and  real  knowledge.  Le  Cat  fpent  his  life  in  trifling  inventions,  without  ever  being 
able  to  perfuade  his  meanelt  or  moil  fervile  pupil  to  operate  after  his  manner. 
Raw  and  Cheffelden  were  careful  only  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  parts,  and  defired  no  more  complicated  apparatus  to  diffed  with,  than 
a knife  and  a ftaff.  This  is  a fad,  in  itfelf,  fo  convincing,  that  no  argument 
could  give  it  farther  importance. 


ANATOMT  OF  THE  LATERAL  OPERATION,  AS  PERFORMED  WITH  CHESSELDENS 

KNIFE  OR  HA  IF  KINS'S  GORGET. 


We  have  reviewed  a chaos  of  furgical  projeds,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  folution 
of  this  Ample  queftion  : “ Since  the  lateral  incifion  is  plainly  preferable  to  all  others, 
will  it  be  moil  advantageoufly  performed  by  Cheffdden’s  knife,  or  by  Hawkins’s 
cutting-gorget  ?”  Every  ftep  of  this  analyfis  of  the  inventions  of  others  has,  I am 
perfuaded,  enabled  my  reader  to  eflimate  more  juffly  the  value  of  the  modern 
operation  which  I am  now  to  explain ; and  to  perforin  it  with  more  deciiion 
and  boldnefs,  deducing  the  defign  and  meaning  of  every  ftep  from  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  fame  parts  have  been  cut  by  others.  What  remains  for 
me  to  do,  is  to  compare  the  effeds  of  the  incifions  made  by  the  knife  and  by  the 
gorget,  and  I {hall  think  I acquit  myfelf  of  my  duty  very  imperfedly  if  I do  not 
enable  my  reader  to  cut  with  equal  confidence  with,  the  gorget  or  with  the  knife. 

The  lateral  incifion  of  the  English  furgeons  differs  from  the  lithotomy  of  Frere 
Jaques,  Raw,  and  Foubert.  Theirs  was,  or  was  reputed  to  be,  an  incifion  into 
the  body  of  the  bladder  behind  the  proftate  gland.  Ours  is  an  incifion  through 
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the  fide  of  the  predate,  and  is  entirely  the  fame  whether  performed  by  the  com- 
pound-eftotome  of  Le  Cat,  the  biftcuri  of  Frere  Cofine,  the  knife  of  Chefladen,  or 

The  ruperiority  of  this  operation  is  demonfirated  : We  are  now  to  decide  whether 
™ ftould  1)e  Performed  with  a knife  or  with  the  gorget;  and,  in  redu- 
eng  this  theorem  to  demonfiration,  I will  not  trufi  to  the  trivia!  plan!  which  I 
iave  hitherto  ufed  for  tlluftrating  the  operations  of  the  older  furgeons.  guch 
plans  however  correflly  imagined,  are  hypothetical  merely  ! I am  to  reprefent 

,e  ® f ,raa'  1 3m  *°  (how  what  form  “d  extent  of  opening  is  produced  on 
one  nand,  by  the  pulh  of  the  gorget,  on  the  other,  by  the  incifion  of  the  knife- 

having  made  fetches  from  repeated  difleffion.  of  the  fubjeft,  that  I might  not  be 
deceived  myfelf,  I have  drawn  them  of  the  full  fize  of  nature,  that  the  young  furgeon 
.night  not  form  falfe  or  imperfeft  conceptions  of  the  fize  or  relative  pollute  of  the 

The  drawings  6,  8.  are  difibaions  of  the  parts  in  the  fucceffive  llages  of  the 

operation  of  lithotomy. 

Kate  6.  is  a drawing  of  the  internal  parts,  i.  e.  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  the  proftate,  and  the  levator  ani  mufcle  ’pre 
emed  m the  diredHon  in  which  they  lie  to  the  operator.  This  is  a 
terefting  d.ffea.on,  fince  it  indicates  what  is  next  to  be  done  after  the  external 
incifion  The  ftaff  thruil  down  through  the  penis  is  marked  (a);  the  hair  of 

uftb  1 d I'  r ’ inC!0!ing  the  teft!c!eS’  W*  the  the  perimeum 

jufi  behind  the  ferotum  is  difleaed  up,  and  drawn  afide  by  the  firing  J,  fo  as  to 

expo  e the  d.fiea.on  of  the  urethra;  the  fen  which  covers  the  tuber  ifehii  is  dif- 

feaed  up,  and  held  afide  by  a firing  marked  (e) ; while  the  tuber  itfelf,  a great  rn  k 
in  our  operation,  is  marked  (f).  k 

in  fe  “U  “0W  doPonhe,  firft,  the  parts  lying  In  the  perinaium,  and  next,  thofe  lying 
n hollow  or  the  pelvts.  The  general  body  of  the  urethra,  where  it  lies  under 
e arch  of  the  pubis,  I have  marked  (g)  ; the  particular  bulging  named  the  bulb 
and  which  lies  a ong  the  perinamm,  from  the  ferotum  to  the  anus,  I°have  marked  S 
the  mufcle  wh. oh  covers  the  bulb,  named  accelerator,  is  difi^d  up  and  held  afide 
by  a thread  ; the  horn  or  tendon  of  this  accelerator  mufcle  is  marked  (i) ; and  the 
o y of  tne  mufcle,  where  it  is  held  afide  to  flrow  the  bulb,  is  marked  (k) 

1 ) maiks  the  arch  oi  the  pubis;  the  tuber  ifehii  is  marked  (f);  one  of. the  mufcles 
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of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  arifing  from  the  tuber  ifchii,  is  markc  (1) ; the  fmall 
mufcle  of  the  penis,  named  the  ere&or,  is  marked  (m). 

The  parts  within  the  pelvis  are  efpecially  important : in  the  great  hc.//ow  of  the 
pelvis  under  the  tuber  ifchii  and  behind  the  pubis,  lies  the  proftate  gland  ; the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is,  in  this  drawing,  covered  by  the  bulb,  the  pen- 
dulous part  of  which  lies  before  it  ; the  gland,  marked  (n),  is  feen  immediately  be- 
hind the  bulb,  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis  and  above  the  re&urn.  The  bulb,  the 
anus,  and  the  re&um,  are  pulled  x little  out  from  the  pelvis,  to  fhow  the  extent  of 
the  powerful  and  flefhy  mufcle,  the  levator  ani.  The  opening  of  the  anus  is 
marked  (o)  ; the  fphin&er  ani,  mixed  with  mafies  of  fat  and  cellular  fubftance, 
immediately  furrounds  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  is  marked  (p) ; the  great  mafs 
of  the  levator  ani  mufcle,  covering  the  re£tum,  is  marked  (g)  ; one  fafciculus  of 
fibres,  more  clofely  covering  the  proftate  gland,  is  marked  (r) ; and  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  from  this  edge  (r),  a confiderable  portion  of  the  levator  was  cut 
away  to  expofe  the  gland  and  uncover  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

Thefe  parts,  lying  in  the  perinmum  and  pelvis,  are  viewed  in  this  drawing  fome- 
what  obliquely,  and  are  nearly  in  the  pofture  for  lithotomy.  Firft,  it  will  be  re- 
marked that  the  bulb  lies  fo  before  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  that  you 
cannot  eafily  reach  the  membranous  or  naked  part,  but  by  a lateral  difte&ion. 
Secondly,  the  young  furgeon  mull  remark  that  the  ftaff,  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy,  is  to  be  felt  for,  not  by  turning  the  finger  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  wound,  towards  the  deepeft  part  of  the  diftedtion  : I have  remarked  that 
thofe,  unaccuftomed  with  lithotomy,  ufually  feel  for  it  there,  and  are  long  per- 
plexed by  not  finding  the  ftaff,  which  is  only  to  be  difcovered  by  turning  the  left 
forefinger  upwards  ; it  is  then  felt  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  incifion,  clofe  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubis.  Thirdly,  the  operator  fhould  feek  to  lay  bare  a confiderable 
part  of  the  urethra  and  proftate  gland,  before  he  prefumes  to  make  that  incifion 
in  the  urethra  which  is  to  admit  the  beak  of  the  gorget,  and  therefore,  in  operating 
with  the  gorget,  he  ftiould  difledfc  the  parts  as  completely  as  if  his  defign  were  to 
operate  with  the  knife.  Fourthly,  he  mud  remember  that  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis, 
in  which  thefe  parts  lie,  is  very  deep,  and  is,  in  a lufty  perfon,  filled  with  much 
fat  and  cellular  fubftance ; that  after  opening  the  fkin  and  cutting  the  perinaeal 
mufcles,  after  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  admitted  very  deep  into  the  hollow, 

wnder  the  tuber  ifchii,  there  is  (till  an  important  part  of  the  diftection  to  perform, 
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viz.  the  difledtion  of  the  levator:  for  the  levator  ani  fo  covers  all  thofe  parts,  that 
unlefs  it  be  fairly  differed,  the  proftate  gland  cannot  be  diftin&ly  felt,  and  unlefs  it 
be  diftin&ly  felt,  and  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  laid  quite  naked,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  make  a clean  and  neat  incifion  into  it,  for  admitting  the  beak  of  the 
gorget.  If  the  levator  is  ^ left  imperfectly  difiedted,  the  fibres  of  the  mufcle 
are  apt  to  clofe  over  the  flit  made  in  the  urethra,  and  prevent  the  beak  of  the  gor- 
get being  fairly  admitted  into  the  groove  of  the  ftaff ; it  is  to  this  I attribute  the 
accident  of  the  operator  often  miffing  that  incifion  of  the  urethra  which  he  thought 
he  had  made  fo  freely.  The  differing  of  the  urethra  and  gland  very  clean  pre- 
vents all  ill  confequences,  and  never  can  do  harm.  The  young  furgeon  will  alfo 
remark,  in  this  drawing,  the  pudic  artery,  where  it  runs  along  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubis,  marked  (t),  and  will  be  fenfible  of  the  great  danger  of  ufing  a broad- 
bladed  gorget,  or  cutting  with  Le  Cat’s  or  Frere  Cofme’s  knives. 

Plate  7.  Prefents  the  parts,  with  little  variety,  nearly  in  the  fame  pofture  ; the 
urethra,  and  efpecially  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  drawn  more  afide  ; and  the  moft: 
interefting  and  critical  ftroke  of  the  operation,  viz.  the  cut  in  the  urethra,  repre- 
fented.  The  tuber  ifchii  (a),  the  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  the  biceps  (b),  the  eredtor 
penis  (c),  the  accelerator  urinse  (d),  the  arch  of  the  pubis  (e),  the  pudic  ar- 
tery (f),  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  laft  drawing. — The  view  of  the  parts  in  the 
perinseum,  and  within  the  pelvis,  differs  in  thefe  refpedts.  The  accelerator 
urinae  (d)  is  more  completely  diffedted  away  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 
The  bulb  is  drawn,  by  its  fafcia  and  cellular  fubftance,  to  one  fide,  and  pinned 
down  at  (g),  fo.as  to  expofe  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  The  levator 
ani  (h)  is  diffedted  away  from  its  origin  in  the  pelvis,  and  fo  turned  down  as  to 
uncover  the  proftate  gland  (i),  and  the  vehicular  feminales  (k  k).  The  flit  or  open- 
ing made  by  the  knife  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is  marked  (1)  ; it  is 
by  this  flit  that  the  beak  of  the  gorget  is  admitted  to  the  groove  of  the  ftaff.  I 
have  formerly  argued  the  propriety,  but  this  drawing  proves  the  neceffity,  of  cutting 
through  the  gland  to  reach  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  the  difficulty  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  beyond  if. 

Plate  8.  Is  the  laft  ftage  of  this  diffedlion  ; it  is  a {ketch  of  the  proftate  gland  as 
opened  by  the  pufh  of  the  gorget,  the  laft  and  moft  momentous  ftroke  of  the 
modern  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftone. 

The  bulb  of  the  urethra  (a)  is  ftill  more  held  afide  to  expofe  the  parts.  The 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  (b)  is  feen  as  flit  up  by  the  knife  j the  fide  of 
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the  gland,  at  (c),  is  Teen  opened  by  the  incifion  of  the  urethra,  being  continued 
through  the  gland,  by  the  edge  of  the  gorget,  which  cuts  laterally  ; the  groove  of 
the  ftaff  which  conducts  the  gorget,  is  marked  (d) ; the  lower  bulgings  of  the  gland 
are  marked  (e  e)  ; that  part  of  the  fide  of  the  gland  which  is  left  entire,  is  marked 
(f).  That  the  fide  of  the  gland  fhould  be  left  thus  entire  in  a body  which  I had 
cut  with  a gorget  much  broader  than  I fhould  adventure  to  ufe,  is  very  difcouraglng  : 
Whether  the  wound  made  by  the  broadeft  gorget  is  really  inadequate  to  the 
extraction  of  the  frone,  mull  be  proved  by  more  correct  fketches  of  difleCtions 
made  wTith  the  honeft  purpofe  of  afeertaining  this  important  faCt,  yet  even  in  this 
drawing,  it  plainly  appears  that  one  third  of  the  lubflance  of  the  gland  remains 
undivided,  and  that  the  opening  is  hardl  y equal  to  the  ad  million  of  a large  forceps. 


The  two  Sketches  or  etched  Drawings,  No.  9.  and  No.  10  fhow  the  Extent  and 

Form  of  the  Incifion  made  in  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and  Proftate  Gland, 

by  a broad  Gorget. 

Plate  9.  Is  a drawing  of  the  parts  cut  out  from  the  pelvis.  The  parts  are  fo 
laid  upon  the  differing  board  as  to  fhow  the  incifion  of  the  proftate  from  the  out- 
fide.  The  penis  is  much  wrinkled ; the  bladder  falls  behind  the  reCtum,  and 
nothing  is  fo  diftinCtly  feen  as  the  incifion  of  the  proftate,  which  makes  the  central 
part  of  the  drawing  ; (a)  marks  the  penis  ; (b)  the  {kin,  fat,  and  hair,  of  the  pub's  ; 
(c)  the  ferotum  and  tefticles  ; (d)  the  crus  penis,  held  up  by  a thread  ; (e)  the 
body  of  the  urethra  above  the  perinseum  ; (f)  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra 
which  lies  in  the  perinseum,  covered  with  its  accelerator  mufcle  (g)  : The  pendulous 
part  of  the  bulb,  which  covers  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  is  marked  (h) ; 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  flit  up  by  the  knife,  lies  partly  behind  the 
bulb,  but  partly  in  view,  at  (i)  ; the  opening  in  the  body  of  the  gland,  made  by 
the  lateral  incifion  of  the  gorget,  is  marked  (k) ; and  this  opening  gapes  with  pro- 
truding lips  from  the  thicknefs  of  the  fubftance  of  the  gland.  That  part  of  the  body 
of  the  gland,  which  was  left  uncut  by  the  gorget,  is  marked  (1)  ; the  veficulse  (m  m) 
lie  under  the  mafs  of  the  gland,  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  from  the  lateral  cut  of  the 
gorget.  The  pudic  artery  (n),  running  curling  along  towards  the  crus  penis,  lies  along 
the  fide  of  the  gland,  and  too  near  it,  not  to  be  in  danger  from  a broad-bladed  gorget ; 
the  redlum,  where  it  lies  within  the  pelvis,  and  on  which  the  veficulse,  proftate,  and 
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lower  part  of  the  bladder  reft,  is  marked  (o  o)  ; the  fame  inteftine  where  it  is 
above  the  peritonaeum  and  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  marked  (p)  j the 
levator  ani  (q)  is  turned  down  to  uncover  the  veficulse  feminales  and  proftate. 

The  great  internal  iliac  artery,  which  lies  by  the  fide  of  the  redtum  and  dispatches 
the  fciadic  branches  (r),  to  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  pudic  artery  (n),  to  the 
parts  of  generation,  is  alio  feen  in  this  drawing,  and  is  marked  (j),  where  the  trunk 
divides  into  thofe  fciadic  and  pudic  branches. 

Thefe  are,  I believe,  the  chief  points  in  this  view  of  the  parts.  The  conclufions 
which,  I think,  we  cannot  avoid  drawing  from  this  view  are  thefe,  that  in 
operating  with  the  gorget,  you  are,  in  addition  to  the  accidents  which  are  to  be 
dreaded  from  fo  unguarded  and  violent  a plunge,  expofed  to  two  imminent  dangers, 
— of  a wound  inadequate  to  the  extra&ion  of  the  ftone,  if  your  blade  be  narrow, 
and  if  broad,  to  a fatal  haemorhagy  ! Firft,  it  is  obvious  that  but  two  thirds  of  the 
gland  are  cut  even  by  the  broadeft  gorget : that  the  opening  here  reprefen  ted  will 
difficultly  admit  even  the  forceps : that  whatever  remains  uncut  of  the  gland,  mud 
be  lacerated  in  extrading  the  ftone : that  every  lithotomy  performed  with  the 
gorget,  while  it  is  delayed  till  this  refiftance  is  overcome  by  laceration,  is  accom- 
panied with  a contufion  of  the  parts.  I cannot  therefore  but  difapprove  of  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  repeat  this  idle  expreffion  of  Le  Cat’s,  (an  expreffion  which 
was,  in  his  mouth,  but  an  apology  for  his  very  partial  incifion  of  the  gland,  his 
debridement  du  col  de  la  veffie,)  that,  even  a fmall  part  of  the  proftate  being  flit  up, 
tfre  reft  will  tear.  We  know  by  the  opinions  of  the  beft  furgeons,  Deafe  and  Cam- 
per, how  flowly  it  tears,  and  with  how  much  pain  and  danger. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  afked,  fince  our  common  gorget  makes  an  inadequate  in- 
cifion, may  we  not  give  fufficient  breadth  to  the  cutting  blade  to  divide  the  whole, 
gland  ? No  ! the  line  of  the  pudic  artery  defigned  in  this  drawing,  and  marked  (n), 
{hows  the  danger  of  fuch  a project.  We  muft,  if  we  perfift  in  ufing  the  gorget,  be 
contented  with  a narrow  blade  ; for  the  arteries  which  are  feen  taken  up,  in  the 
time  of  operating,  arc  thofe  of  the  perinseum  (as  drawn  in  plate  5.).  But  if  this, 
the  pudic  artery,  be  opened,  the  patient  almoft  inevitably  dies.  Thus  we  are  con- 
fc'ious  of  the  neceffity,  in  ufing  the  gorget,  of  making  either  an  imperfect  incifion 
or  a dangerous  one. 

I have  next  to  obferve  that  the  effects  are  nearly  the  fame  whether  we  run  the. 
common  knife  or  the  gorget  backwards  along  the  ftaflf;  for  the  gorget  is  a knife,. 
A priori,  a dextrous  furgeon  would  fuppofe  it  in  his  pGwer,  in  running  the  knife. 
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backwards  along  the  ft  a ft",  to  give  his  incifion  what  length  he  pleafed,  to  run  it 
through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  gland,  or  to  run  it  onwards,  if  he  pleafed,  into 
the  body  of  the  bladder  ! but  it  is  not  fo  ; and  there  are  two  caufes  to  which  it  may 
be  afcribed, — firft,  the  angle  at  which  the  knife  lies  with  regard  to  the  ftaff  and  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and,  fecondly,  the  receding  of  the  gland.  Even  in  opening  a common 
fiftula  or  a difeafed  cyft,  you  feel,  in  a particular  manner,  the  receding  of  the  edge 
which  you  mean  to  cut,  and  the  unfavourable  angle  at  which  the  knife  lies  to  it.  I 
am  fure  I have  not  allowed  myfelf  to  be  deceived  by  the  flaccid  (late  of  the  parts  in 
the  dead  body ; I am  aware  that  it  is  fuch,  that  no  furgical  operation  can  be  pro- 
perly reprefented  in  the  dead  body.  But  this  is  the  fadt,  that  in  running  your 
knife,  or  even  the  gorget,  into  the  bladder,  you  almoft  mils  your  ftroke.  The 
gland  is  adlually  fo  moveable,  that,  in  making  your  incifion  into  the  urethra,  the 
moving  of  the  gland  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  catheter  wrould  incline 
you  to  imagine  you  had  made  a long  flit,  when  you  have  made  but  a pundture. 
When  you  drive  a gorget  againft  it,  it  moves  backwards  ; and  if  the  gorget  were 
blunt,  the  gland  would  be  pufhed  away  from  the  urethra  ; even  wrhen  you  ufe  the 
{harped  knife,  the  gland  recedes,  your  ftroke  is  difficult,  and  you  could  not  be- 
lieve, beforehand,  how  imperfectly  you  cut  the  gland.  It  is,  when  fpeaking  of 
the  incifion  of  the  knife,  in  the  hands  even  of  the  moft  dextrous  furgeons,  that 
Camper  fays,  “ Incredibile  eft  quam  parva  plaga  ab  omnibus  etiam  dexterrimis 
infligatur.”  The  knife,  run  onwards  into  the  bladder,  makes  no  freer  incifion  than 
the  gorget,  and  it  endangers  the  redtum,  though  it  does  not,  like  a broad  gorget, 
endanger  the  pudic  artery. 

Plate  10.  Is  the  counter  part  of  this  drawing  it  exhibits  the  fame  opening  of 
the  gland,  from  the  infide  of  the  bladder,  which,  in  plate  9.,  is  feen  from  without  ; 
and  proves  ftill  more  decidedly,  how  inadequate  fuch  an  incifion  is  to  the  tranf- 
miftion  of  the  ftone  grafped  in  the  forceps ; (a)  the  penis,  (b)  the  fat  of  the  pubis, 
(c)  the  fcrotum,  and  (d)  the  cut  edge  of  the  fkin,  cannot  be  mifunderftood.  The 
crus  penis  is,  in  this  drawdng,  alfo  fufpended  by  the  cord  (e) ; the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  (f)  is  almoft  covered  by  the  cut  edges  (g)  of  the  bladder.  The  whole 
bladder  is  now  cut  open  and  inverted.  The  general  tumor  of  the  proftate  lying 
under  the  bladder,  is  eafily  remarked  at  the  three  points  (h,  i,  k)  ; at  (k)  the 
bulging  of  the  gland  is  feen  more  in  profile,  and,  though  the  bladder  is  inverted 
over  the  mafs  of  the  gland,  the  form  and  fize  of  the  gland  appear  diftindtly 
through  the  thin  and  lubricous  coats  of  the  bladder.  My  reader  can  neither  miftake 
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the  form  of  the  gland,  nor  the  difproportion  betwixt  the  opening  (I)  and  the  general 
mafs  of  the  gland ; for,  though  it  might  be  miftaken  for  the  natural  orifice  of  the 
bladder,  it  is  actually  the  opening  made  by  the  incifion  of  a broad  gorget. 

Plate  ii.  Difplays  the  ftate  of  the  urethra,  proftate  gland,  and  cervix,  cut  with 
the  knife,  completely,  not  by  running  the  knife  downwards,  as  Cheftelden  did  in  his 
firft  incifions,  but  by  difleding  deep,  llowly,  and  carefully,  and  then  ftriking  the 
knife  through  the  pofterior  part  of  the  gland  into  the  groove  of  the  catheter,  and 
drawing  it  forwards  from  the  back  part  of  the  gland  to  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra. 

• In  this  drawing  are  feen,  (a)  the  body  of  the  penis  reclined  back,  and  the  ftaft* 
being  in  the  penis,  and  reclined  back  along  with  it ; the  point  of  the  ftaff  is  of 
courfc  out  of  the  bladder,  and  is  feen  at  (b),  projeding  from  behind  the  bulb  at  the 
point  where  the  wound  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  begins : the  crus 
penis  is  marked  (c),  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is  marked  (d),  the  anus  furrounded  by 
its  cellular  fubftance  is  marked  (e),  the  external  wound  for  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy is  marked  (f),  and  the  circumftances  of  the  internal  wound,  i.  e.  the  incifion 
of  the  urethra  and  proftate,  expreffed  in  this  fketch,  are  as  follows : 

i ft,  A ligature  is  ftruck  into  the  upper  part  of  the  proftate  gland,  by  that  it  is 
pulled  ftrongly  upwards,  which  ftretches  the  cut  urethra,  and  opens  the  lips  of  the 
divided  gland.  2dly,  The  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  is  flit  up  entirely,  and  lies  now  fo  expanded  in  confequence  of  the 
difledion  of  the  parts  neceffary  to  fhow  the  wound  of  the  gland,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  its  edges  could  unite,  or  it  could,  in  the  actual  operation,  become 
a canal  again.  3dly,  The  gland  being  fairly  flit  up  by  the  knife,  its  upper  part  (g) 
continues  circular,  retaining  the  form  of  a gland,  but  the  cut  face  of  the  gland  is 
feen  at  (3),  and  this  fo  difplays  the  fubftance  of  the  gland,  that  the  mucous 
duds  (3,  3,)  are  feen  running.along  in  the  heart  of  the  gland,  towards  the  fide  of 
the  caput  galinaginis,  marked  (4),  where,  as  formerly  deferibed,  the  duds  of  the 
gland  open  by  fix  or  feven  very  diftind  mouths.  The  opening  of  the  gland  is 
here  very  ample,  the  whole  body  of  the  gland  is  cut  through  back  to  the  body 
of  the  bladder;  the  back  part  .of  the  gland  and  the  body  of  the  bladder  being 
.marked  (h). 

The  loofe  cellular  fubftance,  among  which  the  proftate  gland  and  veficulse  fe- 
minales  lie,  is  marked  by  a deep  fhadow.  The  bladder,  in  a flaccid  ftate,  is  held 
\ip  and  turned  fomewnat  to  one  fide  by  the  ligature  (i) : the  left  feminal  veficle 
and  its  dud,  running  up  along  the  back  of  the  bladder,  is  marked  (k  k)  j the  right 
Vol.  II.  B b 
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veficula  femlnalis,  lying  more  under  fhadow,  and  hardly  feen,  is  marked  (1)  ; the* 
inteftinum  reCtum  is  marked  (m  m),  the  probe  (n)  is  palled  through  the  wound  of 
the  integuments  and  mufcles. 

Plate  12.  Makes  the  demonftration  complete,  it  fhows  the  bladder  opened,  and 
fpread  out  over  the  reCtum;  even  the  convolutions  of  the  veficulse  feminales  (a  a) 
are  marked  through  the  thin  and  lubricous  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  the  two  pun&a 
cr  openings  (b  b),  where  the  ureters  enter  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  are  feen. 
The  external  wound  of  the  integuments  (c)  is  here  feen  again,  the  wound  of  the 
gland  (d)  is  alfo  feen  from  the  outfide,  but  the  two  cut  faces  of  the  gland  are  now 
neatly  applied  to  each  other.  The  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is  alfo  feen 
here,  and  need  not  be  marked  ; but  lefs  of  the  wound  is  feen  from  without,  that 
it  may  be  more  diftin&ly  feen  from  within  ; and  the  wound  within  the  bladder, 
marked  (e  e),  is  plainly  fufficient  for  the  eafy  admiffion  of  the  forceps,  or  extrac- 
tion of  the  (tone;  the  wound  of  lithotomy  I thus  find,  when  made  freely  with  the 
knife,  goes  entirely  through  the  gland,  beginning  juft  above  the  mouth  of  the 
ureter,  and  terminating  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

I conclude  the  prefent  lefl'on  in  practical  anatomy  with  this  perfuafion  and  hope, 
that,  though  thole  who  now  operate  wall  continue  to  ufe  the  gorget,  thofe  who  are 
educating  for  our  profefiion  will  ftudy  anatomy,  and  learn  to  operate  with  the 
knife.  The  demonftrations  I have  given  of  this  piece  of  anatomy  are  in  every 
fenfe  important,  and  each  ftep  of  the  demonftration  has  brought  us  nearer  to  the 
folution  of  the  important  problem, — “ Whether  we  Ihould  operate  with  the  knife  or 
with  the  gorget  ?”  The  decifion  I leave  with  my  reader:  my  foie  remaining  duty  is 
now  reduced  within  a narrow  compafs  j it  is  to  lay  down  for  him  plain  directions*- 
for  performing  whichever  of  thefe  operations  he  may  prefer. 


OF  THE  MANNER  OF  OPERATING  WITH  THE  SHARP  GORGET, 


Accuftomed  with  teaching,  I have  had  occafion  to  obferve  that  the  mind  of  the 
furgeon  is  ill  at  eafe,  who  has  to  perform  an  operation^for  which  he  has  no  theory ; 
he  muft  operate  with  little  decifion  who  merely  imitates  the  motions  of  others. 
I have  therefore  been  at  pains  to  teach  my  reader,  by  plans  and  fketches  of  the 
parts,  to  refieCt  on  the  conferences  of  his  incifions,  to  mark  the  defign  of  each 
ftroke  of  the  knife,  to  perform  each  movement,  not  by  imitating  the  motions  of 
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others,  but  with  intelligence  and  a fixed  and  determined  purpofe;  the  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  projeXs  and  operations  of  others  is,  to  the  furgeon, 
the  fureft  means  of  underftanding  that  which  he  is  aXually  to  perform.  Thus  far 
do  I naturally  wifli  to  apologize  to  my  reader  for  the  tedious  tafk  I have  appointed 
him,  of  confidering  and  ftudying  maturely  every  operation  before  he  prefumes  to 
perform  one ; this  is  my  foie  reafon  for  undertaking,  as  I have  done,  the  weari- 
fome  and  difgufting  talk  of  deciding  queftions  long  fince  forgotten,  and  proving 
truths  which  will  be  fo  eafily  acknowledged. 

I have  alfo  obferved  that,  to  perform  an  operation  like  this  with  an  intrepid 
fpirit  and  fteady  hand,  the  mind  of  the  young  furgeon  muft  be  compofed  ; he  mull 
have  an  entire  and  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge  ; he  mull  be  familiar 
with  the  ftruXure  of  the  parts ; he  muft  fee  them  expofed  in  every  variety  of 
pofture,  and  muft  have  their  relations  to  each  other  explained  : He  muft  difleX  them 
often  to  make  this  knowledge  familiar,  and  to  acquire  dexterity  and  addrefs,  for  no 
operation  in  furgery  can  be  fo  properly  defined  a diJJ'eSiion  performed  on  the  living 
body  as  this.  While  the  young  furgeon  ftudies  the  connexions  and  relations  of 
thefe  parts,  he  muft  alfo  be  inftruXed  in  all  the  accidents  which  may  occur  ; he 
muft  be  taught  to  forefee  every  poffible  difficulty,  that  he  may  not  in  the  midft 
of  an  operation  be  overcome  with  the  fudden  apprehenfion  of  fome  interruption 
which  he  does  not  underftand.  The  teacher  who  is  to  defcribe  fo  eventful  an 
operation  as  this  of  lithotomy,  muft  firft  explain  in  detail,  circumftantially  and 
feparately,  each  important  movement  of  the  hand  or  inftruments,  and  every  precau- 
tion with  which  each  is  to  be  accompliffied ; and  then  clofe  his  leffon  with 
fuch  a rapid  enumeration  and  defeription  of  the  fucceffive  aXs,  as  will  leave  a 
vivid  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the  young  furgeon  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
to  proceed.  This  laft  defeription  fhould  ferve  him  as  a dramatic  piXure  of  what  he 
is  to  perform,  which  he  may  look  upon  anew  every  time  he  has  to  operate. 

Before  I proceed  to  defcribe  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  there 
are  fome  preliminary  points  to  be  explained,  which  relate  not  to  the  drefs  of  the  pa- 
tient nor  the  height  ot  the  table,  but  to  the  main  defign  of  the  operation,  and  efpecially 
to  the  pofture  of  thofe  very  moveable  parts,  the  reXum  and  bladder,  with  regard 
to  each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  furgeon  fhould  feel  and  afeertain  every 
thing  that  is  interefting  to  him.  The  kind  and  degree  of  diftrefs  which  your  pa- 
tient fufiers,  will  enable  you  to  guefs  at  the  ftate  of  the  parts  ; in  a boy  who  cannot 
have  paffed  many  years  in  this  condition,  whofe  parents,  from  obferving  his  pulling 
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out  the  penis  and  prefling  the  thighs,  and  crying  when  pafliing  the  urine,  can- 
afcertain  both  the  duration  of  his  complaints,  and  the  degree  in  which  his  health  isr 
affedted,  you  are  fure  of  every  thing  favourable  for  your  operation  ; for  boys  are 
naturally  healthy ; the  Hone  has  not  with  them  time  to  acquire  any  uncommon  fize, 
it  ufually  is  fmall  like  a gall-nut,  and  very  rough  and  irregular  on  its  furface ; the 
bladder  is  not  contradted  nor  ulcerated  ; you  can  feel  the  ftone  with  the  fingers,  in 
the  redtum,  and  prefs  it  forward  fo  as  to  make  it  prominent  in  the  perinaeum  ; in  a 
healthy  boy  with  a fmall  ftone  recently  formed,  you  undertake  the  operation  with 
confidence,  and  probably  would  choofe  to  cut  upon  the  gripe. — In  an  adult  who 
retains  much  urine,  and  pafles  it  freely,  who,  though  the  fymptoms  of  ftone  are 
decifive,  yet  pafles  long  intervals  with  little  pain,  in  whofe  urine  there  is  not  great 
fediment  of  mucus,  and  feldom  any  blood,  with  whom  the  paroxyfms  of  the  difeafe, 
i.  e.  the  temporary  inflamed  and  irritated  ftate  of  the  bladder,  is  not  frequent ; the 
bladder  is  probably  capacious,  the  ftone  fmall,  and  the  ftate  of  the  parts  moft  fa- 
vourable for  operating. — But  the  fcene  is  fadly  reverfed  when  the  patient,  fhrinking 
from  the  pains  of  the  operation,  has  long  endured  the  tortures  of  the  ftone : When 
he  has  endured  this  diforder  for  many  years,  he  is  pale,  languid,  and  emaciated  ; 
the  parts  are  unfavourable  to  the  operation,  and  his  conftitution  to  recovery : he 
can  retain  but  one  or  two  ounces  of  urine:  the  bladder  is,  by  its  frequent  contrac- 
tions, thickened  in  its  coats,  and,  its  inner  and  moft  delicate  furface  being  in  almoft: 
continual  contadt  with  the  ftone,  he  feels  excruciating  pains  in  the  gland  penis  every 
time  he  pafles  his  urine  : when  he  walks,  he  has  a gravitating  and  dragging  feeling, 
accompanied  with  tenefmus  or  diarrhtea,  from  the  increafing  fize  of  the  ftone,  by 
which  his  paroxyfms  of  particular  diftrefs  are  frequently  renewed  ; his  urine  is  ft> 
mixed  with  mucus,  that,  of  the  quantity  which  he  pafles  into  a glafs  for  our  in- 
fpedtion,  the  urine  being  poured  off,  one  half  remains  a pure  white  mucus,  and 
each  paroxyfm  of  pain,  efpecially  if  it  arife  from  walking,  is  accompanied  with  a 
difcharge  of  blood:  the  day  he  pafles  in  almoft  unremitting  torture,  and,  during 
the  night,  he  is  every  half-hour  on  his  knees,  {training  to  pafs  his  urine  with  dread- 
ful pain.  In  fuch  a patient  the  bladder  is  fmall,  contradted,  fubjedt  to  inflammation  ; 
from  frequent  paroxyfms  of  the  ftone,  the  parts  are  in  a ftate  fometimes  peculiarly 
difpofed  to  inflammation,  and  never  favourable  to  the  operation,  while  the  ftrength 
and  conftitution  are  exhaufted  by  fuffering  and  want  of  reft. 

It  is  only  when  your  patient  is  free  from  pain,  when  he  has  refted,  and  is  re- 
frefhed,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  that  has  brought  him  to  town,  when  he  has 
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had  a long  interval  after  a paroxyfm  of  pain,  when  he  is  free  from  irritation  and 
fever,  and  in  no  danger  from  the  infection  of  any  reigning  epidemic,  that  you  can 
venture  to  perform  the  operation.  You  do  not  wait,  as  formerly  they  did,  for  the 
more  favourable  feafons  of  fpring  or  autumn  ; thefe  feafons  it  was  natural  to  prefer  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  the  winters  are  fevere  and  the  fummers  fultry  and  op- 
preflive : in  this  country  you  have  no  other  cares  than  to  noHrifti  and  ftrengthen 
your  patient,  if  exhaufted,  and  to  prepare  him  fo  by  opiates  and  the  warm  bath, 
as  to  enfure  a favourable  ftate  of  the  bowels  and  {kin.  The  feafon  of  any  epidemic 
difeafe  is  much  to  be  avoided.  I have  frequently,  during  the  prevalence  of  influenza 
or  of  dyfenteric  difeafes,  been  cruelly  difappointed  in  the  adhefion  of  wounds  after 
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common  operations,  in  cafes  of  the  moft;  Ample  incifions,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  a 
cancerous  bread;  but  the  inflammation,  which  merely  prevents  adhefion  and  retards 
the  cure  in  common  operations,  produces  in  this,  where  the  wound  is  fo  near  the 
vifcera,  abdominal  inflammation  and  death. 

And  let  me  advife  the  furgeon  to  be  flow  in  pronouncing  his  opinion,  to  be  care- 
ful to  afcertain  the  exiftence  of  the  ftone,  by  founding,  and  to  feel  it  alfo  by  introdu- 
cing the  fingers  into  the  rectum,  and  to  eftablifh  and  authenticate  his  own  opinion 
by  a regular  confultation,  before  he  prefume  to  operate.  He  fliould  almoft  live 
with  his  patient  for  fome  days,  for,  unlefs  he  inquire  carefully  into  his  hiftory,  he 
cannot  proceed  with  confidence,  or  his  confidence  may  draw  him  into  dreadful 
errors.  The  patient  may  have  no  done,  but  an  ulcerated  and  thickened  bladder  ; 
he  may  have  a ftone,  but  too  fmall  to  require  fo  dreadful  an  operation,  one  which 
the  patient  might  be  able  to  engage  in  the  urethra,  and  pafs  naturally  by  drinking 
floods  of  diluents,  and  pafling  the  urine  upon  his  knees  ; a fmall  ftone,  being  impelled 
by  the  force  of  the  urine  into  the  urethra,  fotnetimes  forms  there  a fac  for  itfelf, 
and  the  found  grating  along  this  fmall  calculus,  in  paffing  along  the  urethra,  perfuades 
the  furgeon  of  the  exiftence  of  a ftone  in  the  bladder : a patient  has  been  unfor- 
tunately cut  for  a ftone  fo  fmall,  that  it  has  been  fwept  out  along  the  channel  of 
the  gorget  with  the  flood  of  urine,  and  none  been  found  to  feize  with  the  forceps  ; 
at  other  times  a fmall  calculus,  of  a cherry-ftone  fize,  has  been  found  in  the  hinge 
of  the  forceps,  and  fuch  accidents  have  been  mentioned  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  the  furgeon  were  not  refponfible  for  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  thru.fting  a 
gorget  into  the  bladder  of  a patient  whofe  ftone  was  fo  fmall  as  to  be  pafled  by 
the  urethra.  In  fliort,  thefe  are  accidents  which  nothing  but  uncommon  pre- 
caution and  a moft  faithful  attention  to  the  complaints,  feelings,  and  whole  hiftory 
of  the  patient,  can  detedt  or  prevent. 
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However  difi.in6.Iy  the  found  may  plump  upon  the  ftone,  and  fatisfy  every  one 
of  its  exiftence,  the  furgeon  never  is  to  omit  introducing  one  or  two  fingers  into 
the  rectum  ; from  this  mode  of  inquiry,  various  circumftances  may  be  discovered, 
and  inefiimable  advantages  arife  to  the  furgeon,  who,  in  place  of  imitating  the 
motions  of  other  operators,  proceeds  with  intelligence  and  defign.  I hold  this 
mode  of  examination  to  be  little  lefs  important  to  the  operator  who  cuts  with 
the  knife  or  gorget,  than  to  him  who  cuts  on  the  gripe : By  introducing  two 
fingers  into  the  redtum  he  feels  the  fiaff  diftindlly,  upon  which  he  is  to  perform  the 
moft  delicate  part  of  his  incifion  : he  feels  the  pofition  of  the  redtum,  which  he  is  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  inflruments  : he  diftinguifhes,  through  the  walls  of  the  rec- 
tum, the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  which  is  to  be  his  aim  if  he  cut  with  the 
gorget,  and  the  proftate  gland,  which  he  is  to  divide,  if  he  cuts  with  the  knife  : he  feels 
the  manner  in  which  the  ftone  lies  in  the  bladder,  which,  after  his  incifions,  he  is  to 
grafp  with  the  forceps  : if  the  ftone  be  finall,  he  may  not  feel  it  very  diftindlly;  but 
if  it  be  large,  it  falls  low  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  eafily  felt,  its  very 
form  may  almoft  be  diftinguiftied,  the  fiaff  being  plainly  felt  pafling  under  the 
ftone,  when  large,  and  holding  it  in  its  bend  or  curvature.  The  furgeon,  by  oc- 
cafional  examinations,  may  almoft  eftimate  its  fize,  and,  if  he  do  not  exprefsly 
proportion  his  incifion  to  its  fize,  may  at  leaft  avoid  the  error  of  making  a great 
incifion  for  a finall  ftone,  or  the  ftill  greater  danger  of  making  a fmall  incifion 
when  the  ftone  is  very  large  ; and  when  the  ftone  is  fo  large  as  to  require  to  be 

broken  by  ftrong  forceps,  he  may  always  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  operation 

he  ’s  to  perform.  I remember  to  have  been  called  to  a confultation,  in  which  the 
gentleman,  who  invited  the  confulting  furgeons,  wrote  in  thefe  terms:  “ To  con- 
fult  upon  the  cafe  of  .a  patient  who  has  a ftone  in  the  urethra,  and  another  in  the 
bladder.”  The  patient,  in  fadt,  had  laboured  long  under  the  difeafe,  the  ftone  had 
increafed  to  an  enormous  fize  : upon  pafling  the  found,  it  encountered  the  ftone 
almoft  before  it  had  entered  the  bladder,  fo  low  was  the  ftone  depreffed  by  its 
own  weight,  and  the  patient’s  ftraining  dilating  in  fome  degree  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  projecting  into  it.  Upon  examining  by  the  redlum,  I felt  a ftone  nearly 
the  fize  of  the  fift,  and  intreated  the  furgeon  to  have  ftrong  forceps  in  readinefs 
to  break  it  in  cafe  of  difficulty.  "When  we  were  met  for  operation,  I ufed  the 
freedom  of  a (Icing,  “Whether  forceps  were  at  hand  to  break  the  ftone?”  He  faid, 
“ No  ; that  he  had  fent  for  forceps  fuch  as  I wifhed,  but  could  not  eafily  procure 

them.”  Then  I faid,  “ Sir,  if  you  value  your  own  reputation,  or  your  patient’s 

life,  refrain  from  operating  till  you  are  better  provided,  which  you  may  eafily  be 
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to-morrow  morning ; to  perform  this  operation  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  be  mur- 
der.” He  turned  about  and  proceeded  with  his  operation : the  feene  which  enfued 
was  dreadful  j two  or  three  forceps  were  fucceflively  twilled,  or  broken  ; all  prefent 
were  in  the  moft  diftrefling  perplexity.  Mr.  Wood  bethought  himfelf  of  a pair  of 
large  and  ilrong  forceps,  which  had  lain  as  lumber  among  his  apparatus;  thefe 
were  fent  for  to  his  houfe,  and  with  them  the  Hone  was  extracted  ; but  the  operator 
had  never  one  moment  refrained  from  labouring  with  one  inftrument  or  another; 
the  patient  had  ftruggled  under  his  hands  a full  hour,  in  the  moft  dreadful  agonies; 
I need  hardly  fay,  that  in  two  days  he  died 

Not  to  break  the  ftone,  when  of  fo  uncommon  a fize,  is  cruel  and  dangerous, 
and  no  one  accuftomed  with  this  operation  will  fcruple  to  do  fo  for  fear  of  frag- 
ments of  the  Hone  remaining  in  the  bladder,  for  he  mull  be  confcious  that  he 
feldom  operates  without  the  forceps  chipping  off  finall  fragments  of  the  hone, 
which  are  more  dangerous  than  the  fragments  of  a ftone  defignedly  broken,  as  they 
are  lefs  observed. 

The  condition  of  the  redtum  and  bladder  fhould  be  an  objeft  of  particular  at- 
tention. The  bowels  muft  be  emptied  by  a purge  two  days  before  operating,  for 
fullnefs  and  irritation  of  the  bowels  will  dilpofe  to  abdominal  inflammation.  The 
redtum  muft  be  emptied  by  a glyfter  on  the  morning  of  the  operation,  left  the  ful- 
nefs  of  the  gut  fhould  expofe  it  to  be  wounded  : This  if  not  a fatal  is  yet  a blunder- 
ing wound,  of  which  the  furgeon  fhould  be  much  afhamed  : although,  we  have  the 
beft  authority  for  affirming  that  the  inteftine  may  be  wounded  by  the  moft  dextrous 
operator;  Cheflfelden  acknowledged  to  Mr.  Morand,  that  he  had  twice,  in  operating, 
wounded  the  redium.  As  it  is  chiefly  important  to  prevent  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
gorget  injuring  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  it  is  of  the  firft  importance,  in  opera- 
ting with  the  gorget,  to  have  the  bladder  full ; the  fullnefs  of  the  bladder  allows 
the  ftaff  to  be  turned  eafily  to  every  fide  of  the  bladder,  in  feeling  for  the  ftone ; 
it  allows  the  furgeon  to  let  the  ftaff  before  cutting,  in  the  precife  direction  that  he 
wifhes  to  have  it.  The  fullnefs  of  the  bladder  prefents  the  fore  part  of  its  body 
viz.  that  where  the  proftate  furrounds  it,  fairly  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  gorget, 
and  gives  the  bladder  a fteadinefs  to  refill  the  pufh.  This  fullnefs  of  the  bladder 
prevents  the  cutting  gorget  being  driven  through  the  fundus  among  the  bowels, 
and  the  quantity  of  urine  running  off  freely  along  the  channel  or  hollow  of  the 
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gorget  indicates  to  the  operator,  that  this,  the  moft  dangerous,  movement  in  the 
operation,  is  properly  performed.  The  patient  for  this  end  muft  retain  his  urine 
during  four  or  five  hours  in  the  morning  of  operation  ; in  boys,  and  even  in  men, 
a linen  rag  muft  be  tied  round  the  penis  to  prevent  the  urine  flowing  off.  The 
firing  muft  not  be  undone  upon  introducing  the  ftaff  for  operation,  for  the  body 
of  the  penis  is  fo  comprefiible,  that  the  ftaff  pafles  as  eafily  when  the  firing  is 
left,  as  when  it  is  taken  away.  I have  often  been  provoked  to  fee  the  firing  taken 
' off,  the  ftaff  introduced,  and  the  whole  of  the  urine  allowed  to  run  off  by  the  groove 
of  the  ftaff,  in  the  very  moment  in  which  the  furgeon  is  about  to  drive  his  gorget 
into  the  bladder  ! 

Foubert,  in  performing  his  operation,  depended  more  entirely  upon  the  diftenfion 
of  the  bladder,  than  thofe  who  operate  with  the  gorget,  for,  without  its  being  full, 
he  was  in  danger  of  miffing  the  ftroke  with  his  trocar  ; once,  in  operating,,  he 
found  that  not  one  drop  of  urine  flowed  upon  ftriking  in  the  trocar;  he  believed 
that  he  had  a finally  miffed  the  bladder,  but  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  man, 
■being  impatient  of  retaining  his  urine,  flipped  behind  the  fkreen  while  Foubert 
(for  it  was  in  the  hofpital)  was  operating  upon  another  patient,  undid  the  firing 
-with  which  the  penis  was  tied,  and  pitted  luftily,  and  then  deliberately  tied  the 
firing  about  his  penis,  came  forward  and  prefented  himfelf  for  operation  : Had 
Foubert  been  aware  of  what  had  pafled,  he  muft  have  delayed  the  operation  till  the 
following  day. 

As  one  great  purpofe  of  many  things  which  the  furgeon  does  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  operation,  is  to  afeertain  the  relative  pofture  of  the  parts,  and  revive 
his  own  recollections  of  the  feveral  points,  he  fhould  never  fail  to  introduce  the 
ftaff  himfelf,  though  often  this  is  committed  to  the  afliftant.  May  not  an  un- 
fkilrul  afliftant  drive  the  point  of  the  ftaff  through  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  lodge  it  between  the  Tedium  and  bladder,  where,  of  courfe,  the  gorget 
when  driven  along  will  follow  the  groove?  Is  it  not  a fatisfa&ion  to  the  furgeon  to 
pafs  the  ftaff  himfelf,  that  he  may  do  it  gently  without  irritating  the  parts  ; that  he 
may  feel  and  diftinguifh  any  rub  from  any  fmall  calculus,  flicking  in  the  urethra; 
that  he  may  lodge  fairly  in  the  bladder  that  grooved  directory,  which  i$  to  guide 
the  mod  important  flroke  of  his  knife  ; that  he  may  plump  his  ftaff  againft  the 
done,  and  feel  it  diftindtly  before  he  operate;  that  he  may,  after  introducing  the 
ftaff,  pafs  his  finger  into  the  redtum,  feel  how  the  ftaff  lies,  incline  the  handle  of 
ft  to  the  right  groin,  and  fo  protrude  the  heel  in  the  perinseum  where  he  is  to  cut  ? 
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Will  not  the  introducing  and  fetting  the  ftaff  and  feeling  its  curvature,  bctli  in  the 
perinseum  and  from  within,  give  the  operator  more  decifion,  and  a more  diftinCt  re- 
collection of  what  he  has  next  to  perform  ? To  deliver  the  ftaff  to  the  afftftant,  that 
he  may  introduce  it,  is  a flovenly,  a timid,  or  an  evafive  practice  ; I have  feen  this 
often  done,  but  it  always  feemed  to  me  that  the  man  who  dared  to  undertake  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  introduce  a ftaf;  or  that  he 
was  fo  jealous  of  his  reputation  as  a rapid  operator,  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  attendants  to  calculate  the  operation  as  begun,  when  be  was 
only  introducing  the  ftaff ; or  perhaps  he  feared  left  his  hand  fhould  be  unfteadied 
by  fome  flight  oppofition  to  the  introduction  of  the  ftaff!  a part  of  the  operation 
which  fhould,  in  faCt,  by  reminding  him  of  all  the  important  relations  of  the  parts, 
infpire  him  with  fteadinefs  and  manly  refolution. 

There  is  a gradation  in  the  length  and  curvature  of  the  inftruments  which  are 
on  various  occafions  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  The  catheter,  as  it  needs 
not  enter  far  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  though  it  fhould  always  be  as  big  as  the 
urethra  will  eafily  admit,  fhould  not  be  long,  and  fhould  have  a very  gentle  and  fimple 
curve : The  sound,  with  which  we  feel  for  the  ftone,  muft  be  round,  fmooth,  longer, 
and  more  curved  ; but  it  muft  not  be  very  long  nor  much  curved,  left  it  do  not 
turn  eafily  from  fide  to  fide  in  the  bladder  ; and  it  fhould  be  introduced  when 
the  bladder  is  moderately  full,  that  it  may  be  turned  eafily  in  various  directions  in 
fearch  of  the  ftone,  which,  if  it  be  not  found  when  the  bladder  is  full,  or  the 
patient  feated,  or  lying  on  the  ground,  may  perhaps  be  felt  after  he  has  been 
permitted  to  empty  the  bladder,  or  allowed  to  ftand  up  : The  staff,  or  grooved 
found,  with  which  the  furgeon  megn6  to  operate,  by  cutting  upon  it  with  the  knife 
after  the  manner  of  Raw  or  Cheffelden,  muft  be  big,  muft  have  an  acute  angle  at  the 
place  where  it  turns  at  the  entrance  of  the  bladder,  and  muft  be  protraCted  beyond 
this  angle  into  a long  and  ftraight  beak,  that  it  may  be  diltin&ly  felt  in  the  bladder; 
and  its  groove  muft  be  large  and  round-lipped,  that  it  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed, 
and  may  guide  the  incifion-knife  or  lithotome  fairly:  But  the  ftaff  along  which 
the  furgeon  deftgns  to  run  the  fharp  gorget, — though  it  fhould  have  the  fame  fudden 
angle  or  prominent  heel,  that  it  may  be  eafily  felt  through  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra, — though  it  fhould  have  the  fame  wide  groove,  but  with 
lips  lefs  obtufe  or  round, — fhould  not  be  protraCted  into  fo  long  a beak,  left  it  fhould 
hold  the  knob  of  the  gorget  too  long  engaged  in  the  groove,  and  carry  it  fo  deep 
as  to  endanger  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 
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The  pofture  in  which  the  patient  is  bound,  is  horrible,  moft  oppreffive,  but  yet  it 
is  efTential  to  the  performing  of  an  operation,  where  the  flipping  of  one  inflrument, 
or  the  mifgiving  of  one  ftroke  of  the  knife,  makes  the  difference — of  fafety  or  death. 
He  muft  be  made  to  grafp  his  feet  with  his  hands,  and  fecured  in  that  pofture  by 
ftrong  garters,  encircling  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  thus,  bended  into  a curve,  he 
refts  almoft  upon  one  point  of  the  fpine,  and  is  brought  fo  near  to  the  edge  of  the 
table,  that  he  is  almoft  fufpended  in  air,  by  the  two  lateral  afliftants  who  fupport 
each  a foot  and  arm.  Unlefs  the  patient  is  brought  thus  far  over  the  edge  of  the 
table,  fupported  by  the  afliftants,  and  his  breech  bolftered  up  by  a pillow  ; unlefs 
his  breech  project  over  the  edge  of  the  table ; unlefs  tire  perinteum  be  turned  almoft 
direCtly  upwards,  and  the  furgeon  feated  low  and  rather  under  his  patient,  he 
cannot  purfue  his  inciflon  fo  far  beyond  the  tuber  ifchii  as  he  fhould  do  in  order  to 
cut  the  tranfverfe  mufcle,  for  the  inciflon  fhould  pafs  the  curvature  of  the  hip,  as 
will  be  feen  in  the  flrft  drawing  on  the  flieet  of  plans  appropriated  to  the  operation 
with  the  gorget. 

The  patient  fhould  be  brought  out  for  operation,  d re  fled  in  a loofe  gown,  ftock- 
ings,  and  flippers  : his  neck-cloth  fhould  be  loofened,  or  a light  fiik  handkerchief 
put  about  in  place  of  it : three  medical  afliftants  fhould  fupport  him,  one  on  each  fide 
fhould  hold,  each,  a leg  and  wrift,  fupporting  the  foie  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow  of 
one  hand;  the  third  afliftant  fhould  fupport  his  head  and  fhoulders,  and  keep  him 
forward  according  to  the  operator’s  directions.  The  table  fhould  be  big,  firm,  and 
fteady,  covered  with  a folded  blanket,  with  one  or  two  fmall  pillows  placed  for  the 
head  to  reft  upon,  and  one  longer  and  bigger  to  fupport  the  breech,  or  rather  the  loins; 
a little  fand  fhould  be  ftrewed  under  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  A friend  fhould 
ftand  by  to  fpeak  to  him,  to  encourage  and  fupport  him,  and  to  give  him  occafionally  a 
little  wine  and  water;  and,  as  no  unfeemly  confufion  ftiould  be  allowed,  every  thing 
on  the  table  of  inftrunrents  fhould  be  fairly  arranged,  and  every  attendant  fteady, 
filent,  and  obferving.  One  only  fhould  hand  the  inftruments;  while  the  afliftant  fur- 
geon, taking  his  place  behind  the  young  man  who  fupports  the  right  foot,  waits 
there  till  the  furgeon,  having  introduced  the  ftaff,  and  felt  and  placed  it,  lays  it  down 
towards  the  right  groin,  and  gives  it  to  him  in  charge  ; when  he  is  to  grafp  it  firm 
and  hold  it  fteady  with  his  right  hand,  but  without  prefiing  hard,  fupporting  the 
tefticles  and  fcrotum  with  the  flat  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  pulling  flightly  upon 
them  fo  as  to  ftretch  the  perinteum  and  make  it  tenfe  for  the  inciflon. 
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Upon  the  table  are  placed,  a decanter  of  wine,  another  of  cold  water,  and  a 
large  glafs  of  cool  wine  and  water,  which  may  be  poured  into  a fmali  tea-pot,  as 
more  convenient  for  the  patient  in  the  awkward  pofturein  which  he  lies  ; a bafin  of 
warm  water,  with  the  forceps  and  fcoops  in  it ; and  in  this  bafin  of  water  the  fur- 
geon  heats  the  ftaff  with  which  he  choofes  to  operate.  The  ftaff  he  choofes,  and 
the  gorget  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the  patient,  and  well  and  fmoothly  fitted  to  the 
groove  of  the  ftaff,  and  the  knife  with  which  he  is  to  cut,  are  laid  on  a plate  upon 
a fine  cloth  or  towel.  Thefe  inftruments  lie  on  the  plate  ; the  ftaffs  and  forceps  and 
fcoops  are  placed  in  the  bafin  of  hot  water  ; the  lponge,  for  wiping  the  wound,  in 
another  bafm  of  warm  water  : The  needles,  the  lint,  the  dry  fponges,  or  agaric,  to 
be  ufed  in  cafes  of  unufual  haemorrhagy,  together  with  the  canula,  round  which  the 
fponge  or  lint  is  to  be  wrapped  in  cafe  it  fliould  be  neceffary  to  thruft  a canula  into 
the  wound,  lie  behind  the  bafins  and  apart ; and  along  with  thefe  is  to  be  laid,  in 
another  bafm  of  warm  water,  a ftrong  fyringe,  or  a large  glyfter  bag  and  pipe,  for 
wafhing  out  any  fmali  calculi  or  fragments  of  a broken  ftone. — When  the  furgeon, 
advancing  to  the  table,  thus  arranged,  warms  the  gorget,  and  then  flicks  it  in  his 
girdle  or  apron  firing  ; warms  the  ftaff  and  oils  it,  with  the  purpofe  of  introducing 
it  ; twills  a towel  into  his  girdle,  for  it  is  impoffible  to  perform  the  feveral  parts  of 
an  operation  neatly,  with  foiled  hands  ; and  leaves  upon  the  plate  only  the  incifion- 
knife,  which  his  afiiflant  hands  him,  upon  receiving  the  fign  ; and  fometimes  alfo 
the  gorget  is  left  to  be  handed  by  the  affiflant. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy,  as  performed  with  the  gorget,  may  be  divided  into 
thefe  flages : ill,  The  external  incifion,  by  w7hich  we  divide  the  fkin  and  the  tranf- 
verfe  mufcle  of  the  perinamm  : edly,  The  internal  difieCtion,  by  which  we  divide 
the  fat  and  cellular  fubflance,  and  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  mufcle,  and  open  the 
urethra : 3dly,  The  fettling  of  the  gorget  in  the  groove  of  the  flaff,  and  pufliing 
it  onwards  through  the  proftate  gland  : 4thly,  The  introducing  the  forceps  with- 
drawing the  gorget,  and  grafping  and.  extracting  the  ftone. 

OA  THE  EXTERNAL  INCISION. 


The  general  belief  and  the  common  defcriptioa  Hands  thus : “ That  you  are  to 
make  your  ftaff  protrude  in  the  perinseum,  and  to  perform  your  external  incifion, 
by  cutting  upon  the  ftaff.” 


Cc  a 
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Nothing  is  more  untrue  ; we  cut  far  from  the  ftaff : and  this  unfortunate  defcrip- 
tion  occafions  infinite  perplexity  to  the  young  furgeon,  who,  in  fetting  his  ftaff, 
cannot  make  it  be  felt  in  that  place  where  he  muft  perform  his  incifion,  and  who, 
having  made  his  incifion,  and  penetrated  to  a confiderable  depth  without  feeling 
the  ftaff,  continues  in  confufion  and  difmay. 

Ii)  the  fheet  of  drawings  which  are  to  illuftrate  the  operation  with  the  gorget, 
there  are  feveral  plans  which  will  ferve  to  corredt  this  miftake.  The  external  in- 
cifion relates  not  at  all  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  nor  is  it  made  upon  the  curve  of 
the  ftaff.  The  ftaff  can  by  no  force  be  made  to  project  in  the  perinseum  lower 
than  the  point  (a),  figures  firft  and  fecond.  The  external  incifion  relates  not  to 
the  curve  of  the  ftaff,  but  to  the  great  hollow  betwixt  the  redtum  and  tuber  ifchii ; 
it  is  defigned  merely  to  open  the  way  into  this  hollow,  through  which  the  ftone  is 
to  be  extradted  ; and  the  furgeon’s  chief  care  muft  be,  after  cutting  through  the  fkin 
and  fat,  to  divide  the  tranfverfalis  perinafi  mufcle,  and  all  the  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  would,  if  left  undivided,  oppofe  the  extraction  of  the  ftone.  The  incifion 
begins  at  that  point,  an  inch  below  the  fcrotum,  where  the  heel  of  the  ftaff  is  felt, 
and,  departing  from  that  point  and  leaving  the  direction  of  the  ftaff,  it  paffes  over  the 
great  hollow  in  a line  betwixt  the  anus  and  tuber  ifchii  ; the  incifion  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner: — The  furgeon  feats  himfelf  on  a low  ftool  ; the  affiftan? 
draws  the  tefticles  upwards,  to  make  the  perinasurn  tenfe,  and  gives  a flight  preffure 
to  the  ftarf;  the  operator  then  lays  his  left  hand  flat  over  the  right  buttock  of  the 
patient,  fo  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  lies  upon  the  tuber  ifchii  ; fpreads  out  his 
fingers  upon  the  perinasum,  as  in  the  pofture  of  difplaying  a ring  ; by  prefling  firft: 
two  or  three  times  with  the  point  of  the  fore-finger  at  the  root  of  the  fcrotum,  he 
feels  the  heel  of  the  ftaff ; and  then,  by  drawing  the  fkin  of  the  perineum  towards 
the  left  fide  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  he  makes  the  lurk  betwixt  the  peri- 
nxum  and  the  hip,  even.  Then,  taking  the  knife  (which  fometimes,  while 
ftretching  the  perineum,  the  furgeon  holds  in  his  mouth)  in  his  right  hand,  he 
holds  it  lightly  like  a writing-pen,  with  the  points  of  the  thumb  and  three  fingers ; 
begins  the  incifion  about  an  inch  (in  a big  man)  behind  the  fcrotum,  and  carries  it 
downwards,  declining  regularly  towards  the  hip,  till  it  terminates  apparently  upon 
the  hip,  for  though  the  incifion  is  carried  regularly  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  anus 
and  tuber  ifchii,  yet,  the  fkin  being  tenfer  to  the  fide  of  the  tuber  ifchii,  the  wound 
feems  to  decline  towards  that  fide.  The  extent  of  the  wound  being  afcertairted  and 
marked  ouit  by  this  firft  ftroke  of  the  knife,  three  inches  and  a half  in  length,  more 
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or  lefs,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  patient,  or  the  fize  of  the  hone;  this  incifion 
beginning  behind  the  fcrotum,  proceeding  obliquely  towards  the  hip,  running  in  the 
middle  betwixt  the  anus  and  tuber  ifchii,  or  holding  off  but  a little  from  the  anus  for 
fear  of  wounding  the  re&um,  will  be  found  to  have  its  centre  nearly  oppofite  to 
the  anus  ; and  if  the  whole  length  of  the  incifion  be  three  inches  and  a half,  two 
inches  of  its  length  will  lie  before  the  anus,  and  one  inch  and  a half  behind.  The 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which  at  firft  kept  the  {kin  tenfe,  are  now  withdrawn  for 
a better  ufe.  The  fore-finger  now  guides  the  knife,  and  th£  operator  proceeds  to 
diffed  through  fat  and  cellular  fubftance,  and  mufcular  and  ligamentous  fibres,  till 
the  wound  is  free  and  open,  till  all  fenfe  of  ftridure  is  gone  ; for  it  is  only  by  feeling 
oppofition  and  ftridure  that  we  recognize  the  tranfverfe  mufcle  : When  this  hollow 
is  fairly  laid  open,  the  external  incifion,  which  relates  merely  to  the  free  extraction  of 
the  ftonCy  is  completed ; and  the  operator  begins  to  feel  for  the  ftaff, 


OF  CUTTING  THE  URETHRA. 


The  incifion  thus  made  is  into  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis  below  the  place  of  the 
ftaff,  which  is  only  to  be  felt  (at  (a)  figures  firft  and  fecond)  in  the  upper  angle  cf 
the  wound.  If  it  were  hisdefign  to  operate  only  with  the  knife,  the  furgeon  would 
now  pufh  his  fingers  deep  into  the  wound,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  fore-finger^ 
diffed  from  the  urethra  along  the  body  of  the  gland,  till  he  diftinguifhed  its  thick- 
nefs  and  folidity,  and  reached  the  back  part  of  the  gland  ; then  plunging  his  knife 
through  the  back  of  the  gland,  and  fettling  it  in  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  he  would 
draw  it  firmly  and  fteadily  towards  him,  prefling  the  knife  fteadily  into  the  groove 
of  the  ftaff,  and  ther,,  the  free  dilcharge  of  the  urine  afl'uring  him  that  the  gland  and 
cervix  veliese  were  divided,  he  would  lay  afide  his  knife,  pafs  the  left  fore-finger 
into  the  bladder,  withdraw  the  ftaff,  and  introduce  the  forceps. 

Butin  operating  with  the  gorget,  the  next  bufinefs  after  the  outward' incifion  is- to 
feek  out,  not  the  body  of  the  proftate  gland,  but  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  ; 
to  find  it,  the  operator  turns  his  fore- finger  towards  the  upper  angle- of  the  wound  j 
feels  for  the  ftaff  clofe  under  the  pubis,  when  it  lies  clofe  upon  the  bone,  hardly  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  it ; and  as  the  operator  recognizes  the  tranfverfalis  mufcle  only 
by  the  feeling  of  refiftance,  he  recognizes  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  only 
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by  the  nakednefs  of  the  ftaff.  But  it  is  fafeft  to  be  very  clear,  to  diffedt  fairly 
to  the  ftaff,  to  feel  not  merely  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  but  the  body 
of  the  gland.  In  this  ftage  of  the  diffedtion  you  can  do  no  harm;  a fair  diffedion 
may  fave  you  the  difgrace  and  danger  of  making  three  or  four  unfuccefsful  cuts  at 
the  urethra;  you  therefore  keep  preffing  down  the  redum,  with  the  mid-finger  a 
little  crooked  ; with  the  fore-finger  pointed  nearly  upwards,  you  guide  the  knife  in 
difi'eding  along  the  naked  part  of  the  ftaff,  and  the  body  of  the  gland  ; and  when  all 
is  fair,  and  you  are  prepared  to  ftrike  into  the  urethra,  you  place  your  fore-finger 
upon  the  apex  or  point  of  the  proftate  gland  ; and,  turning  the  edge  of  your  fcalpel 
upwards,  you  ftrike  it  firmly  through  the  urethra  into  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  and 
draw  it  towards  you,  fteadily,  along  the  groove,  till  you  have  made  an  opening  fuch 
as  you  cannot  mil's,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  into  which  you  fix  the  nail  of  your 
left  fore-finger,  or  of  your  thumb,  and  prepare  to  introduce  the  gorget*. 


OF  INTRODUCING  THE  GORGET. 


Keeping  his  thumb-nail  firmly  fixed  in  the  groove,  the  furgeon  gives  away  the 
knife,  and  lifts  the  gorget  ; poifes  it,  and  then  holds  it  firmly  in  his  hand.  He 
then  paffes  the  gorget  into  the  wound,  where  it  enters  pretty  deep  before  it  reaches 
the  ftaff ; then,  pointing  the  beak  of  the  gorget  to  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  he  lodges 
it  fairly  in  the  groove,  and  running  it  once  or  twice  backwards  and  forwards  to  be 
fare  that  all  is  fair,  and  holding  the  gorget  fteady  with  the  right  hand,  and  reaching 
the  left  hand  over  the  pubis  to  receive  the  ftaff  from  his  affiftant,  he  lays  hold  of 
the  handle  of  the  ftaff,  holds  it  fteady  for  a moment,  then,  rpoving  the  gorget  with  the 
right  hand,  feels  by  the  left  whether  the  beak  runs  fairly  and  fmoothly  in  the  groove  ; 
then,  the  two  hands  acling  in  concert  with  each  other,  the  operator  balances  the 
ftaff  and  gorget,  and,  by  making  the  two  hands  feel  each  other,  prepares  them 
for  co-operating  in  the  moil  critical  moment  of  driving  in  the  gorget;  and 

* I Intreat  thofewho  are  notperfe&ly  confident  to  Drake  their  incifion  of  the  urethra  more  than  half  an  inch 
•in  length  ; an  incifion  of  half  an  inch  in  length  is  juft  fufficient  to  be  diftinftly  felt  and  to  allow  the  beak  of 
the  gorget  to  be  fairly  introduced  ; but  it  is  an  incifion  which  a furgeon  unaccuftomed  with  operation  might 
lofe,  and  fall  into  confufion.  I advife  him  rather  to  flit  up  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  membranous  part 
.of  the  urethra,  when  his  incifion  will  be  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 
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when  all  is  prepared  for  driving  home  the  gorget  into  the  bladder,  the  furgeon  de- 
preffes  the  handle  of  the  ftaff,  fo  as  to  carry  the  point  of  it  deep  into  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder  ; his  ftaff  ftands,  at  this  moment,  at  right  angles  with  the  patient’s 
body;  he  rifes  from  his  feat,  ftands  over  the  patient,  for  an  inftant  of  time,  balan- 
cing the  ftaff  and  gorget  once  more,  and,  feeling  once  more  that  the  beak  is  fairly  in 
the  groove,  he  runs  it  home  into  the  bladder,  pointing  it  rather  upwards,  than  di- 
rectly backwards  : Then  the  urine  gufhes  out ; the  beak  of  the  gorget  goes  off  from 
the  point  of  the  ftaff  with  an  audible  cluck,  and  the  operator  withdraws  the  ftaff 
with  the  left  hand,  as  the  conclufion  of  that  movement  with  which  he  drives  in  the 
gorget  with  the  right. 


OF  EXTRACTING  THE  STONE. 


The  moment  the  gorget  is  driven  home,  as  it  always  is,  up  to  the  hilt,  (the  thumb 
of  the  operator,  which  lies  upon  the  gorge  of  the  inftrument,  being  a&ually  within 
the  wound,)  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  in  danger, — for  the  horrid  and  unnatural 
feeling  of  being  thus  impaled  excites  the  patient  to  prefs  downwards,  as  in  paffing 
the  faeces  and  urine  ; the  bowels  are  forced  down  upon  the  bladder;  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  is  forced,  by  this  preffure  from  above,  and  its  own  natural  contractions, 
upon  the  edge  of  the  inftrument  ; matters  ftand  now  in  the  very  dangerous  con- 
dition reprefented  in  figures  3.  and  4.,  and  the  beft  means  of  preventing  harm,  is 
to  introduce  the  forceps  quickly  ! no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  the  foolifh  ceremony 
of  introducing  the  fore-finger  to  feel  for  the  ftone  ! Tho.fe  who  ufe  only  the  knife, 
ufe  the  finger  as  a conductor  for  the  forceps  ; but  thofe  who  ufe  the  gorget  as  a 
conductor  for  the  forceps,  cannot  feel  the  ftone  with  the  finger,  for  it  lies  under 
the  gorget,  and  the  gorget  exceeds  the  length  of  two  fingers. 

The  moment  the  gorget  is  thruft  home,  the  operator  withdraws  the  ftaff,  and 
gives  it  away  ; takes  the  handle  of  the  gorget  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  forceps 
in  the  right ; the  chops  of  the  forceps  being  clofe,  he  pafles  them  along  the  channel 
of  the  gorget,  and  the  moment  the  right  hand  has  introduced  the  forceps,  the  left 
hand  withdraws  the  gorget.  Then  the  operator,  taking  the  handles  of  the  forceps, 
one  in  each  hand,  begins  to  feel  for  the  ftone  ; the  forceps  mull,  by  paffing  along 
the  gorget,  inevitably  pafs  over  the  ftone  ; let  him,  therefore,  taking  the  two  handles 
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of  the  forceps,  one  in  each  hand,  {land  high  above  his  patient,  point  his  forceps  down- 
wards towards  the  bottom  of  the  peivis,  to  that  fac  or  bulging  of  the  bladder,  in 
which  the  hone  ufually  lies,  and  there  he,  in  nine  of  ten  cafes,  will  encounter  the 
{lone  ; if  he  feels  it  with  the  forceps,  and  cannot  feize  it,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  paffed 
over  it,  and  touches  it  only  with  the  lower  fide  of  one  of  the  chops.  When  he  feels 
that  he  prefTcs  the  (lone  with  the  point  of  the  forceps,  he  then  opens  the  blades  with 
both  hands,  grafps  the  ftone,  tries  the  hold  he  has  of  it  in  a way  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  defcribe,  then,  by  grafping  very  firm  with  the  right  hand,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  handles,  he  holds  the  ftone  firm,  and,  by  laying  the  left  hand  on  the  forceps,  and 
holding  with  it  alfo,  he  afiifts  the  right,  confirms  the  hold,  and  prevents  at  the 
fame  time  (by  flipping  his  left  fore-finger  into  the  hinge)  any  undue  preflure  fuch 
as  a foft  ftone  will  not  eafily  bear.  Having  thus  fixed  his  hands,  he  begins  to  pull ; 
and  if  the  ftone  be  fmall  and  the  incifion  free,  it  comes  eafily  and  fmoothly  along. 
But  I have  obferved  that  the  young  furgeon,  when  he  feels  the  flighteft  oppofition, 
expe&s  to  fucceed  by  turning,  twilling,  and  every  kind  of  unmeaning  violence, 
and  has  no  abfolute  rule  for  a ftage  of  the  operation,  which  ftiould  yet  be  performed 
with  an  intention  and  manner  as  determined  as  any  other.  If  the  furgeon  holds 
firm  and  pulls  in  one  uniform  dire&ion,  though  he  had  the  ftrength  of  a Cyclops, 
he  could  not  fucceed ; if  he  turns  and  twifts  his  forceps  from  fide  to  fide,  “ this 
way  and  that  way,  ^a-et-la,”  as  if  he  were  dilating,  not  extracting,  according  to 
the  directions  of  Parseus,  fince  he  is  pulling  without  any  defign,  he  ftill  has  but 
little  chance  to  fucceed.  If  he  will  but  reflect  on  the  operation  of  the  forceps,  that 
the  forceps  are  two  levers  with  which  he  is  to  act  alternately,  depreffing  firft  one 
fide  of  the  ftone,  then  the  other,  he  will  not  fcruple  to  adopt  that  decifive  man- 
ner in  extracting,  which,  though  it  feems  harlh,  is  really  eafy,  and  relieves  his  pa- 
tient the  moft  fpeedily,  and  with  the  leaft  violence.  Let  him,  after  having  feized 
the  ftone  fairly,  prefs  the  handles  of  his  forceps  firft  down,  then  raife  them  up, 
then  deprefs  them  again,  with  a wide  and  free  motion,  and  he  will  be  fenfible,  that 
by  this  flow  and  equable  motion,  the  parts  are  little  bruifed  by  the  cheeks  of  the 
forceps,  and  the  ftone  will  be,  in  a few  ftrokes,  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the 
wound,  and  turned  out,  by  one  wide  but  gentle  movement,  into  the  left  hand  of 
the  furgeon,  which  is  held  with  the  palm  upwards  ready  to  receive  it. 


( ) 
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It  will  be  eafily  perceived  that  the  critical  movement  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
patient  depends,  is,  the  cutting  the  urethra,  the  lodging  the  beak  of  the  gorget  in 
the  groove  of  the  flaff,  and  the  driving  home  the  gorget.  In  attending  operations,  I 
have  obferved,  in  this  moment,  fuch  a degree  of  hefitation  and  evident  alarm  on  the 
part  of  the  operator*  as  convinces  me  that  it  is  a mod  important  duty  to  explain 
the  various  caufes  cf  the  gorget  flipping  off  from  the  groove  of  the  flaff:  he  will 
beft  guard  this  accident,  who  is  aware  of  every  poflible  caufe  : it  proceeds,  like  every 
important  error,  from  want  of  knowledge  in  anatomy  : Since  we  often  fee  the  fur- 
geon  feeking  the  femoral  artery  for  an  hour,  to  tie  it  in  a found  thigh,  (the  aneurifm 
being  in  the  ham,)  we  need  not  wonder  if  fuch  an  executioner  mangle  the  urethra 
in  attempting  to-  perform  lithotomy,  and  conclude  with  thrufting  his  gorget  be* 
tvvixt  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

ift,  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  furgeon,  deceived  by  the  common  defeription, 
and  expecting  to  cut  his  incifions  fairly  upon  the  bend  of  the  flaff,  goes  deep  into 
the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  and  yet,  after  much  diflettion,  feels  no  flaff ; — falling  then 
into  confuflon,  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  this  diftrefflng  feene,  he  b gins  to 
believe  that  he  mufl  fomchow  have  cut  the  urethra,  and,  believing  this,  he  at  a venture 
thrufts  in  his  gorget  : Sometimes  the  furgeon,  having  felt  the  flaff,  and  diftinguifhed 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  turned  up  the  knife,  cuts  into  the  groove 
with  fo  tremulous  a hand  that  he  hardly  wounds  it ; and  having  failed  to  difledl  the 
urethra  naked,  before  making  this  incifion,  the  fibres  of  the  levator-ani  mufcle  clofe 
upon  the  fmall  flit  which  he  had  made  in  it,  and  thus,  after  feeling  diftindtly  the 
groove  of  the  flaff,  he  lofes  it  again,  and  his  gorget  paffes  betwixt  the  bladder  and 
re&um. 

2dly,  Confuflon  and  alarm,  in  the  Ample  bufinefs  of  cutting  the  urethra,  is  a fare 
indication  that  the  furgeon  is  in  danger  of  doing  fomething  very  terrible.  Often 
you  will  obferve  the  furgeon,  in  place  of  turning  up  his  knife  at  once,  and  ftriking 
it  fteadily  and  firmly  into  the  groove  of  the  flaff,  lay  down  the  knife,  and  lift  it 
alternately  feveral  times;  firft  he  believes  that  he  has  cut  the  urethra,  and  then  again 
becomes  fenfible,  either  that  he  has  not  cut  it,  or  that  he  has  loft  the  fmall  flit  that 
he  had  made.  I have  feen  the  operator  give  away  the  knife,  receive  the  gorget 
Vol,  II,  D d 
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from  the  affiftant,  point  it  at  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  and  try  to  introduce  it,  refume 
the  knife,  and  make  new  incifions  in  the  urethra,  five  or  fix  fucceflive  times.  I 
have  feen  the  gorget  driven  twice,  not  into  the  bladder,  but  deep  among  the  bowels, 
for  although  there  was  a flone,  the  furgeon  never  reached  the  bladder,  never  one 
drop  of  urine  flowed,  the  ftone  was  not  -extraded,  and  th?  boy  died  ; this  laft 
miftake  is  mere  butchery  ; the  firft  is  little  fhort  of  it,  for  if  every  time  that  the  fur- 
geon refumes  the  knife,  he  has  loft  his  firft  incifion  and  makes  a new  opening  in 
the  urethra,  if  every  time  that  he  lofes  one  incifion,  the  urethra  has  turned  in  fome 
flight  degree  upon  the  ftaff,  before  he  makes  another,  the  fucceflive  inciiions  will 
almoft  entirely  feparate  the  urethra  from  the  bladder,  and  the  flighted:  pufti  of  the 
gorget  will  drive  off  the  gland  from  the  urethra. 

3dly,  There  is  much  too  in  the  diredion  in  which  the  gorget  is  diiven  forward, 
for  though  the  urethra  be  fairly  cut,  yet  the  angle  at  which  die  ftaff  is  held,  or 
manner  in  which  the  beak  cf  the  gorget  is  laid  to  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  may  dis- 
appoint the  furgeon  of  his  .purpofe,  and  make  the  gorget  fhoot  paft  the  bladder  or 
pufli  off  the  gland  from  the  urethra.  If  the  handle  of  the  daft'  be  too  much  de- 
preffed,  fo  as  to  turn  its  point  high  up  towards  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  while 
the  gorget  is  pointed  too  low  towards  the  redan,  the  gorget,  in  place  of  entering 
fmoothly,  will  ftart  off  from  the  ftaff : or  i , on  the  other  hand,  the  handle  of  the 
ftaff  be  held  too  high,  is  too  near  the  groin,  too  much  in  its  firft  pofition,  and  the 
gorget  pointed  much  upwards,  the  diredions  of  the  groove  and  the  beak  of  the  gor- 
get will  not  correfpond  ; the  cutting  edge  of  the  gorget  will  not  be  fo  direded  as 
to  cut  its  way  forward  ; the  beak  will  hitch  againft  the  point  of  the  gland,  and  may, 
efpecially  if  the  urethra  be  mangled,  force  off  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  proftate 
from  the  urethra. 

4thly,  The  furgeon,  in  place  of  moving  the  gorget  along  the  groove  of  the  ftaff, 
fometimes  allows  both  gorget  and  ftaff  to  go  together  deeper  into  the  bladder,  till 
they  touch  its  fundus  ; fometimes  the  operator,  by  an  awkwardnefs  in  the  pofture  of 
the  gorget,  needs  to  ufe  fuch  force,  that  the  gorget,  when  it  Harts  through  the  firft 
obftrudion  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  may  (efpecially  in  a contraded  bladder) 
wound  the  fundus,  the  parts  and  inftruments  (landing  in  the  pofture  reprefented  in 
figure  4.  Even  the  forceps,  blunt  as  they  are,  may,  by  rudenefs  and  ignorance,  be 
driven  through  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  ftone  efcaping  by  the  rent,  where  the 
forceps  cannot  follow ! it  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Thofe  who  prefer  the 
gorget,  and  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  improvement  of  this  operation,  avow  thefe  fads. 
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*c  I have  more  than  once  (fays  Earle)  known  a gorget,  though  pafled  in  a right  direc- 
tion, pulhed  on  fo  far  and  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  go  through  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  bladder.” 

jthly,  If  the  ftaff  be  fhort  and  the  afliftant  unfkilful  in  the  management  of  it, 
he  may,  after  the  furgeon  has  cut  the  urethra,  allow  the  ftafF  to  recede  from  the 
bladder,  and,  in  thrufting  it  back,  pufh  its  point  not  home  again  into  the  bladder, 
but  out  through  the  wound  in  the  urethra  ! The  half  being  thus  lodged  betwixt  the 
redum  and  bladder,  the  gorget  mull  follow  it;  the  furgeon  feels  the  groove  of  his 
Half  quite  naked,  fixes  the  beak  of  his  gorget,  and  drives  it  home  in  the  true 
direction,  but  no  urine  flows  ! upon  introducing  the  forceps,  he  feels  no  ftone  ! 
he  is  in  the  end,  after  much  violence,  obliged  to  put  his  patient  to  bed  to  die. 
Such  an  accident  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Earle,  it  proves  the  dangers  of  this  particular 
operation  with  the  gorget,  and  the  fuperiority  of  that  with  the  knife  ; the  plunge 
of  the  gorget,  to  thofe  who  know  to  operate  only  with  the  gorget,  is  irre- 
mediable, but  a furgeon  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  parts,  and  {killed  in  dif- 
fsdion,  would,  in  fuch  a cafe,  introduce  his  finger,  feel  for  the  proftate,  flrike  his 
knife  into  it,  and,  putting  in  his  finger,  guide  the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  at 
lead  extrad  the  flone  if  not  fave  the  patient.  Cheflelden  once  performed  this,  when 
another  operator  had  failed,  and  pufhed  his  inftruments  betwixt  the  bladder  and 
redum. 

6thly,  Though  the  gorget' has  pafled  right,  the  forceps  may  be  direded  wrong* 
for  after  a firft  attempt  at  extradion,  and  when  the  forceps  have  flipped,  the  fcoop 
or  finger  are  introduced,  and  the  forceps  re-entered  ; but,  the  opening  which  the 
gorget  makes-,  does  not  very  eafily  admit  the  forceps,  even  when  the  gorget  lies 
in  the  wound,  to  guide  them  ; after  the  gorget  is  withdrawn,  the  forceps  enter 
with  greater  difficulty,  they  flip  more  eafily  in  among  the  loole  cellular  fubffance  of 
the  redum.  The  operator  opens  the  forceps,  and  feels  in  vain  for  the  ftone  ; he  at 
laft  has  an  indiftind  perception  of  the  ftone,  clofes  them. upon  it,  grafps  it,  and 
begins  to  pull ; but  the  forceps  flip ; the  bladder  is  betwixt  the  ftone  and  the  for- 
ceps. Thefe  are  the  true  facculated  ftones,  but  the  fac  is  the  bladder,  and  the 
cavity  is  that  which  is  made  among  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  redum,  by 
the  turning  of  the  forceps  in  fearch  of  the  ftone,  and  the  opening  their  blades  vio- 
lently to  grafp  it.  In  one  unfortunate  cafe,  the  furgeon,  groping  thus  upon  the 
outfide  of  the  bladder,  aduailv  grafped  with  the  point  of  his  forceps,  and  twilled 
away,  the  great  part  of  the  proftate  gland,  which,  when  he  had  thrown  it  down 
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among  his  feet,  was  picked  up  by  a profefior  of  anatomy  who  afiifted  at  the  ope- 
ration, and,  when  the  gentleman  died,  the  parts  were  difleded  out,  and  are  pre- 
ferved. 

It  is  unqueftionable  that  the  gorget  is  often  thus  plunged  among  the  vifcera,  and 
perhaps  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  ever  cutting  for  the  (lone  ceafed  to  be  a diftind 
profefiion,  or  that  the  operation  was  brought  to  that  kind  of  perfedion,  which 
induced  ignorant  men  to  venture  upon  an  operation  which,  even  thus  fimplified,  re- 
quires confummate  (kill  and  knowledge.  Whatever  may  be  the  aparent  facility  of 
this  common  operation  with  the  gorget,  that  with  the  knife  is  alone  fecure,  it  is 
indeed  to  the  laft  degree  fimple,  as  fimple  as  that  of  cutting  on  the  gripe ; for  it 
is  cutting  with  the  knife  upon  the  ftaif,  which  is  more  eafily  held,  fixed  and  di- 
rected, than  the  ftone.  But  fince  the  operation  with  the  gorget  has  been  approved, 
and  will  continue  to  be  performed,  1 have  taught  it  faithfully  ; nothing  can,  in  my 
opinion,  fo  well  prepare  the  young  lurgeons  againft  this  fatal  accident,  the  flipping 
of  the  gorget,  as  knowing  perfectly  the  caufes  from  which  it  may  arife.  And  I will 
now  fulfil  my  purpofe  of  deferibing  the  feveral  ads  and  ftages  of  the  operation  in 
that  rapid  fucceflion  in  which  they  fliould  be  performed. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  LITHOTOMT. 


An  operation  fo  mechanical  as  this,  regulated  in  its  mod  critical  movement  by  a 
grooved  ftaff,  fhould,  though  there  muft  be  no  unbecoming  hafte,  proceed  rapidly 
without  a paufe,  the  feveral  ads  being  conneded  in  idea,  and  continuous  in  execu- 
tion. The  furgeon  fliould  never,  to  catch  the  vain  applaufe  of  the  ill-judging 
fpeClators,  proceed  in  hafte  and  trepidation  ; but  he  who  can  perform  the  opera- 
tion at  all,  will  perform  it  beft  to  his  feeling,  and,  for  the  fafety  of  the  patient, 
rapidly  ; for,  having  the  purpofe  of  the  operation  full  in  his  mind,  its  feveral  ftages 
are  as  parts  of  one  continued  adion,  on  which  his  mind  is  fo  intent,  his  judgment 
fo  clear  and  unperplexed,  his  hand  fo  fteady  and  refolved,  that  he  moves,  by  a fort 
of  inftind,  without  paufe  as  without  fear.  In  truth,  dextrous  and  rapid  execution 
are  fynonymous  words  ; it  is  not  policy,  but  feeling  and  felf-confidence,  that  carries 
the  furgeon  boldly  on  ; this  rapid  energetic  manner  is  natural  and  not  aflumed  ; 
it  is  even  in  fome  degree  efiential  to  the  patient’s  fafety,  that  the  feveral  ads 
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fhould  fucceed  each  other  without  flop  or  paufe, — that,  the  gorget  fliould  be  in- 
troduced as  foon  as  the  urethra  is  cut, — and,  the  forceps  infiantly  after  the  thrufiing- 
in  of  the  gorget. 

The  furgeon  fhould  be  prepared  for  this,  and,  in  place  of  receiving  and  return- 
ing every  inftrument  from  his  afiiRants,  fhould  draw  each  iriRrument  from  his 
girdle  when  he  is  to  ufe  it.  Every  thing  being  prepared,  he  ties  an  apron  about 
him,  which  being  firmly  girt,  he  twiRs  a towel  through  the  apron-Rring,  fixes  the 
gorget  alfo  in  the  firing  like  a dagger  in  the  girdle,  and  the  forceps  he  puts  in  the 
fore-pocket  of  his  apron.  Then  advancing  to  the  patient,  who  is  tied  and  placed 
for  operation,  though  his  poflure  is  not  yet  adjufled,  he  dips  the  flaffin  oil  and  paffcs 
it  gently  and  foftly  ; he  then  dips  the  finger  in  oil  and  infinuates  into  the  redum, 
to  feel  that  all  is  right  and  fair;  he  then  wipes  the  fingers  that  are  foiled  with  urine 
or  faeces,  or  lubricated  with  oil,  and  feats  himfelf  before  his  patient,  on  a low 
(tool,  pulling  the  breech  towards  him,  till  it  projeds  fairly  over  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  prefiing-in  the  doubling  of  the  blanket  under  the  breech,  till  he  has  raifed. 
it  to  a proper  angle  ; he  then  commits  the  patient’s  feet  to  the  lateral  afliflants,  who 
are  to  keep  the  breech  in  this  fufpended  poflure  : Then  reaching  his  right  hand  over 
the  patient’s  breech,  he  takes  a firm  hold  on  the  handle  of  the  flaff;  [preffes  its  heel 
againfl  the  perinseum ; feels  for  it  immediately  behind  the  fcrotum  with  the  fore- 
finger, or  with  the  edge  of  the  thumb ; lays  down  the  handle  of  the  flaff  to  the 
right  groin,  and  gives  it  to  the  afliflant  furgeon  to  keep  it  Ready. 

He  now  wipes  the  perinseum  with  his  towel  lays  the  left  hand  over  the  hip 
and  anus,  and  fpreads  his  fingers  fo  as  to  flretch  the  perinseum  ; then  fixing  the 
point  of  the  knife  juft  below  the  point  where  he  feels  the  heel  of  the  flaff,  (i.  e. 
about  an  inch  behind  the  fcrotum,)  and  prefling  with  the  point  of  the  knife  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  incifion,  he  draws  it  with  a firm  and  Ready  motion,, 
obliquely  downwards,  till  he  paffes  the  anus  about  an  inch  and  a half,  the  middle 
and  deepeR  part  of  the  incifion  being  thus  oppofite  to  the  anus,  but  inclining  fome- 
what  towards  the  tuber  ifehii  to  avoid  the  redum.  The  firR  Rroke  of  the  knife 
paffes  through  the  fkin  and  fat  ; a fecond  Rroke,  guided  by  the  fore-finger,  paffes 
deep  into  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  through  fat  tendinous  fafeia,  and  the  tranfverfe 
mufcle,  and,  in  fhort,  through  every  obRrudion,  till  the  opening  is  quite  free.  A 
third  diffedion,  in  which  the  fore-finger  is  turned  upwards  to  the  pubis,  while  the 

* The  re£him  generally  protrudes  in  a child,  from  crying  and  ungoverned  ftraining,  and  needs  to  be  wiped 
and  held  afide  by  a bit  of  linen  cloth  laid  upon  it. 
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ring  and  mid  fingers  a little  crooked  reprefs  the  reCtum,  lays  the  ftaff  almoft  bare ; 
and  then,  the  edge  of  the  knife  alfo  turned  upwards,  as  well  as  the  finger  which 
guides  it,  is  ftruck  into  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  through  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra;  and  the  knife,  being  then  drawn  fteadily  forwards,  flits  it  up  from  the 
point  of  the  proftate  gland  nearly  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  i.  e.  through  almoft  the 
whole  length  of  the  part  that  feels  naked. 

The  edge  of  the  thumb-nail  being  fixed  fteadily  in  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  the 
beak  of  the  gorget  is  lodged  in  the  groove ; the  furgeon,  firft  moving  the  gorget 
backwards  and  forwards,  reaches  his  left  hand  over  to  grafp  the  ftaff,  takes  a firm 
hold  of  it,  rifes  from  his  feat,  balances  with  the  two  hands  for  a few  inftants,  and 
feeling  that  the  inftruments  correfpond,  that  the  hands  feel  each  other,  and  re-a<T 
mutually,  and  that  the  beak  of  the  gorget  glides  fmoothly  and  equably  in  the  groove 
of  the  ftaff,  he  holds  the  ftaff  fteady,  clenched  in  a dagger-like  manner,  in  his  left  hand, 
and  pufhes  the  gorget  fteadily,  ftrongly,  but  flowly,  forward  with  his  right.  The  mo- 
ment that  he  feels  the  refiftance  over,  and  the  urine  flow,  he  begins  to  give  that  turn 
to  the  ftaff  (viz.  deprefling  the  handle  of  it  to  the  belly  of  the  patient),  by  which  the 
gorget  is  difengaged  and  the  ftaff  withdrawn  ; he  flips  the  ftaff  into  his  pouch,  or 
lays  it  down,  feizes  the  handle  of  the  gorget  with  the  left  hand,  draws  out  his  forceps 
with  the  right,  lays  the  chops  of  them  gently  in  the  broad  channel  of  the  gorget, 
pufhes  them  gently  onwards  into-  the  bladder,  and  when  he  feels  them  in  the  open 
cavity,  he  withdraws  the  gorget,  withdrawing  it  carefully  in  the  dire&ion  in  which 
it  was  pufhed  in,  that  its  edge  may  make  no  fecond  wound. 

The  ftaff  is  withdrawn  as  a part  of  the  fame  motion  by  which  the  gorget  is  in- 
troduced ; the  gorget  is  withdrawn  as  a part  (the  concluding  part)  of  the  fame  mo- 
tion with  which  the  forceps  are  introduced ; the  gorget  is  next  flipped  into  the 
pocket  of  the  apron,  and  both  hands  applied  to  the  forceps,  one  to  each  handle ; 
and  the  operator,  confcious  that  the  forceps  now  look  diredly  upwards  towards 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  where  the  ftone  cannot  be,  and  that  the  gorget  has 
carried  them  over  the  ftone,  raifes  the  handles  high,  and  while  he  opens  the  blades 
gently,  points  them  downwards  to  the  fac  behind  the  proftate,  and  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  where  the  ftone  lies ; and  he  withdraws  them  at  the  fame  time 
a little,  that  they  may  have  the  ftone  before  them;  He  then  pufhes  the  ftone  before 
him,  and  thus  excites  the  bladder  to  contract,  and  prefs  it  clofe  to  the  chops  of  the 
forceps  ; he  clofes  them,  and  preffes  once  or  twice  in  directions  flightly  varied  ac- 
cording to  feelings  which  cannot  be  defcribed,  before  he  thinks  himfelf  fure  of  his 
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hold  ; but  when  he  Is  fure,  he  grafps  firmly,  very  firmly,  becaufe,  If  the  (lone  be  fo 
large  as  to  endanger  its  breaking,  he  is  more  willing  that  it  Ihould  break  into  a hun- 
dred pieces  than  injure  the  parts  by  dilatation  ; and  he  now  deprefles  the  handles  quite 
low,  becaufe  the  direction  in  which  he  is  to  extract  the  ftone,  is  entirely  oppofite  to 
that  in  which  he  catches  it.  The  forceps,  holding  the  ftone,  now  point  dire&ly 
upwards  as  at  firft  ; he  holds  firm,  and  pulls  almoft  directly  downwards,  that  the 
preflure  may  be,  not  againft  the  pelvis,  but  againft  the  dilatable  parts  in  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound  ; and  moving  his  forceps  gently,  flowly,  fteadily,  from  fide  to 
fide,  with  a very  wide  motion,  he  deprefles,  firft,  the  upper  fide  of  the  ftone,  then 
the  lower  fide,  and  fo  alternately,  till  the  wideft  parts  of  the  chops  ftretch  the 
wound ! the  ftone  begins  to  appear  ! he  holds  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  which  had 
hitherto  held  firm  the  hinge  of  the  forceps,  fo  as  to  receive  the  ftone  ! and  with 
one  wide  motion  of  the  forceps  moving  the  handles  largely  downwards,  he  turns 
it  out. 

If  the  perinaeal  artery,  which  is  unavoidably  wounded,  is  large,  and  bleeds  pro- 
fufely,  it  is  ufually  tied  with  the  needle  after  the  external  incifion,  and  before  the 
urethra  is  cut.  If  the  haemorrhagy  be  neglected  till  the  operation  is  finilhed,  the 
arteries  are  then  fo  bruifed,  and  fo  retraced  among  the  cellular  fubftance,  that  they 
never  bleed  again  ; if  there  be  any  internal  hxmorrhagy  from  arteries  larger  than 
common,  courfmg  round  the  proftate  gland,  and  cut  with  the  gorget,  it  is  dif- 
covered  only  fome  hours  after  the  patient  is  laid  in  bed  ; it  is  known  by  the  defire 
to  pafs  urine,  the  fenfe  of  load  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  reftleflnefs 
and  pain ; and  it  is  relieved  by  pulhing  in  the  finger,  and  breaking  down  the 
coagula,  which  are  then  difcharged  as  from  the  uterus  in  an  abortion,  and  then,  if 
frefti  blood  continues  to  flow,  farther  danger  is  prevented  by  thrufting  a wide  canula 
into  the  wound,  furrounded  with  a piece  of  dried  fponge,  the  canula  being  palled 
through  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  fponge. 

The  ftone  being  extracted,  the  furgeon,  having  examined  and  allured  himfelf  that 
there  is  no  fecond  ftone,  lays  a piece  of  oiled  lint  within  the  lips  of  the  wound  ; 
unbinds  the  patient,  and  lays  his  thighs  together,  the  knees  being  bended,  and,  an 
affiftant  holding  his  hand  fiat  over  the  wound ; and  the  patient  is  conveyed  to  bed, 
and  laid  on  his  right  fide.  An  opiate  is  given  with  a glafs  of  warm  wine  and  water  ; 
the  curtains  are  drawn,  the  windows  clofed,  and  a medical  attendant  being  left  by 
him  to  watch  any  acceflion  of  haemorrhagy,  or  abdominal  pain,  he  is  compofed  to 
reft ; the  urine  which  fiows  freely  through  the  wound  is  received  upon  a thick 
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folded  cloth.  The  warm  bath,  glyfters,  bleeding,  if  he  be  an  athletic  man,  and 
embrocating  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  with  fpirituous  applications,  are  the  chief 
means  for  preventing  abdominal  inflammation. 

I hope  that,  in  preparing  my  reader  for  underftanding  this  defeription,  I have 
with  proper  ferioufnefs  inculcated  the  importance  of  ftudy,  and  the  fatal  confe- 
quence  of  imitating,  without  intelligence  or  defign,  the  motions  of  other  opera- 
tors ; that  I have  not,  by  any  preemption  on  my  part,  incited  the  young  furgeon  to 
any  rafli  or  unpremeditated  attempt  or  new  exploit,  but  have  deferibed  perfpicuoufly, 
fimply,  and  with  a flneere  fenfe  of  duty,  the  mofl  important  and  eventful  operation 
in  furgery. 

To  what  extent,  and  with  w-hat  variety  of  illuftrations,  a fubje£l  like  this  may 
be  explained,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  decide.  I may  have  been  partial  to  a fubjeft 
which  I have  ftudied  for  many  years,  or  to  thefe  views  which  have  prefented  them- 
felves  to  my  mind  ; I may  have  erred  in  explaining,  too  diffufely,  difficulties  which  I 
acknowledge  to  have  felt  myfelf,  and  which  it  is  allowable  to  believe  others  may  alfo 
feel.  Whether  I have  written  too  much  or  too  little,  is  a queftion  which  fome  will 
be  very  willing  to  propofe ; but  our  general  profefiion,  a learned,  impartial,  and  honeft 
jury,  will  decide : but  this  I am  fure  will  be  allowed  me,  the  merit  of  good  inten- 
tions and  the  choice  of  a fubjeft  interefting  in  itfelf,  and  in  its  relation  to  many 
important  points  of  furgical  practice. 
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EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATE  facing  Page  208. 


This  drawing  was  taken  from  the  bladder  of  a man  who  had  been  cut  for  the 
flone,  but  having  two  Hones  and  the  furgeon  being  fatisfied  with  extracting  one, 
the  man  died  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day. 

Marks  a part  of  the  colon  naked,  uncovered  of  its  peritoneum. 

Marks  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  directed  fo  as  to  (how  the  naked 
gut  (<2)  and  the  fat  under  the  membrane. 

The  colon  inflated  with  air  turning  dowrn  behind  the  bladder  to  form  the. 
reCtum. 

The  fundus  of  the  urinary  bladder  covered  by  its  peritoneal  coat,  the  cut 
or  differed  edges  of  which  are  marked  ( e . e.) 

The  outfide  of  the  bladder  uncovered  of  its  peritoneal  coat. 

The  infide  of  the  bladder  opened  by  the  turning  down  of  the  triangular 
flap  ( h ) fo  as  to  {hew  the  remaining  ftone  (/}  and  the  point  of  the  ca- 
theter (,£)  projecting  into  the  bladder. 

Marks  the  proftate  gland. 

The  crus  penis  cut  away  from  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

The  ereCtor  penis  mufcle  cut  acrofs. 

The  fat  furrounding  the  reCtum. 

The  anus. 

The  extent  of  the  wmund  made  in  operating. 

A probe  pafled  through  the  wound  fr).  The  buttoned  end  of  the  fame 
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probe  within  the  bladder. 

A calcareous  cruft  collected  round  the  infide  wound  upon  the  inner  furface 
of  the  bladder. 

But  the  point  which  I hold  it  moft  important  to  demonftrate,  is  the  great  diftance 
defcribed  by  the  dotted  lines  («)  betwixt  the  outward  and  inward  wound,  and 
the  cavity,  marked  (i>),  betwixt  the  bladder  and  reCtum,  which  fpace  was  full  of 
matter  and  gangrenous  Houghs ; in  ftiort,  the  whole  cavity  was  a foul  abfcefs,  and 
this  fpace,  marked  (v),  was  in  particular  green  with  mortification. 
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OBSTRUCTION  OF  URINE. 


SECTION  IV, 

OR  INTRODUCING  THE  CATHETER. 


I do  not  know  that  even  the  operation  of  lithotomy  itfelf,  Is  more  difficult,  than  that 
of  introducing  the  catheter ; more  important  it  cannot  be,  than  an  operation  which 
gives  relief  in  accidents  and  difficulties  fo  extremely  common  and  fo  very  afflicting : 
The  one  is  an  operation  referved  for  thofe  who  have  attained  a high  reputation  in 
furgery  ; the  other  muft  be  attempted  by  every  furgeon,  young  or  old,  in  the  navy 
or  in  the  army,  in  town  or  country,  much  or  little  accuftomed  with  operations : 
It  is  an  operation  which  the  furgeon  muft  perform  unpremeditately,  without  affift- 
ance  or  advice,  in  places  diftant  from  every  help,  and  in  circumftances  too  prefting 
to  admit  delay  ! where,  if  the  patient  be  left  unaffifted,  even  for  a few  hours,  his 
fituation  will  become  hopelefs  and  irremediable^ 

The  operation  of  introducing  the  catheter,  if  it  do  not  require  intrepidity  and 
courage,  requires  at  leaft  peculiar  delicacy,  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  parts,  and 
above  ail  a humane  and  fteady  temper  ; for  when  the  furgeon  is  at  any  time  con- 
fcious  that  he  is  in  danger  of  committing  violence,  he  muft  fubmit  to  the  imputation 
of  having  failed,  even  at  the  rifk  of  his  reputation : The  obftacles  and  difficulties 
to  the  introdu&ion  of  the  catheter  are  befides  of  fo  peculiar  a kind,  that  while  all 
our  diligence  to  learn  this  art  is  neceflary,  our  utmoft  diligence  is  fometimes  un- 
availing, for  the  moft  unfkilful  furgeons  have  fucceeded,  by  a fort  of  chance,  even 
after  the  moft  dexterous  have  failed.  Petit  failed  ! Petit  and  three  other  (kilful  fur- 
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geons  attempted  in  vain  to  introduce  the  catheter,  which  was  in  the  end  introduced 
with  all  imaginable  eafe  by  a furgeon  of  very  inferior  (kill, — if  Petit  confents  to 
make  fuch  an  avowal,  let  no  man  be  afhamed  of  failing  in  this  delicate  operation, 
nor  be  induced  for  the  fake  of  reputation,  to  pufih  the  catheter  rudely  onwards. 

There  is  no  operation  with  which  I fhould  more  earneftly  entreat  the  young 
furgeon  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  than  this  of  introducing  the  catheter  : Obftruc- 
tions  of  the  urethra  daily  happen,  in  every  ftage  of  life,  and  in  all  ranks  : in  the 
vicious,  and  in  the  innocent  ; in  boys,  from  ftones  palling  along  the  urethra  ; in 
young  men  from  gonorrhoea,  ftridures,  intoxication,  and  various  kinds  of  mif- 
condud.  It  arifes  too  from  difeafes  produced  by  no  immoral  vice  ; often  it  arifes 
from  modefty  and  reftraint,  from  falls  affecting  the  fpine,  from  low  fevers,  from 
pally,  and  from  the  natural  failings  of  old  age;  and  the  proftate  gland,  when  it 
becomes  difeafed,  forms  a tumor  which  the  moft  fkilful  hand  cannot  extirpate, 
nor  the  moft  fearching  medicines  refolve.  So  many  caufes  for  one  fatal  complaint 
muft  alarm  us,  and  we  muft  feel  a peculiar  fympathy  in  refped  to  this  difeafe, 
which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  imagination  (and  alas  1 too  truly)  as  one  of  the 
moft  natural  failings  and  moft  affliding  concomitants  of  old  age.  Thefe  fatal 
obftrudions  are  rare  in  country  hoipitals,  and  in  country  pradice ; for  the 
poor  are  early  fubdued  by  hard  labour,  and  have  not  the  defire  nor  the  means 
of  indulging  in  any  dangerous  vice ; “ they  have  not,  in  their  youth,  applied 
hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  their  blood,  nor  have  not,  with  unbafhful  fore- 
head, wooed,  the  means  of  weaknefs  and  debility.”  If  in  the  hofpitals  of  a great 
city,  fuch  as  London,  difeafes  of  this  nature  are  more  frequent,  it  is  among  foldiers 
and  failors,  and  the  brood  of  vagabonds  that  infeft  a capital.  But  thefe  terrible 
diforders  are  moft  peculiarly  frequent  in  the  higheft  ranks  of  life,  and  efpecially 
with  thofe  who  have  rioted  in  all  the  luxuries  of  eaftern  countries ; and,  in  propor- 
tion as  life  advances,  thofe  effeds  of  early  follies  fall  heavier  every  day,  and  many, 
exhaufted  by  fteeplefs  nights  and  continued  pain,  have  their  ftrength  gradually  im- 
paired, till  at  laft  they  fink  under  the  diforder,  without  ever  having  fuffered  a com- 
plete obftrudion  of  the  bladder. 

There  are  no  circumftances  in  which  the  patient  is  more  perfedly  grateful,  than 
for  the  relief  which  the  fkilful  introdudion  of  the  catheter  procures ; for  it  is  a 
fudden  and  intire  relief,  from  anguilh  more  excruciating  than  any  defcription  of 
pain.  Often  the  value  of  our  alhftance  is  enhanced  by  the  unfuccefsful  attempts 
of  others  lefs  fortunate  or  lefs  fkilful.  To  feel  this  uneafmefs  and  intenfe  defire 
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to  pafs  the  urine,  to  fubmit  to  a dreaded  operation,  and  yet  to  be  difappointed  of 
relief ; to  fee  the  blood  dreaming  from,  the  penis,  and  Hill  to  continue  in  agony  ; to 
lie  tolling  with  fever  and  pain,  aggravated  by  difmal  recollections  of  many  having 
died  of  obdruCtion  of  urine  j and  then  in  the  midd  of  thefe  fufferings,  to  receive 
fudden  relief,  from  the  hands  of  a fkilful  man,  mud  be  accompanied  with  a deep 
fenfe  of  gratitude.  Such  reflections  as  thefe,  my  reader  will  not  think  unnatural. 
I would  condefcend  to  fugged  even  felfifh  motives,  to  the  few  who  are  born  to  feel 
no  others,  as  inducements  to  dudy  thofe  difeafes  of  which  I am  now  to  offer  a 
fhort  practical  {ketch ; I fhould  be  inclined  to  blame  the  furgeon  very  much,  who 
was  not  equally  prepared  to  ufe  the  catheter  as  to  ufe  the  lancet. 

The  introduction  of  the  catheter  is  an  operation  which  a good  furgeon,  who  is 
able  to  perform  with  eafe,  would  be  apt  to  defcribe  with  little  care  or  minutenefs ; 
and  there  is  unfortunately  in  this,  if  any  part  of  furgery,  a kind  of  addrefs  which 
is  to  be  attained  only  by  practice ! for  let  the  experienced  furgeon  pay  what  atten- 
tion he  will  to  his  own  manoeuvre,  he  will  find  fomething  in  it  which  he  mud 
defpair  of  teaching  by  words  alone.  Yet  this  experience  and  acquired  dexterity 
is  founded  on  previous  knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  I {hall  reckon  it  one  of  the 
mod  important  ufes  of  my  anatomical  drawings  and  plans,  if  they  enable  me  on 
this  fubjeCt  to  exprefs  my  conceptions  clearly.  I {hall  give,  as  the  fird  and  mod 
fimple  lefion  in  this  department  of  furgery,  that  of  introducing  the  catheter,  in 
cafes  where  the  urine  is  retained,  not  from  any  refidance  arifing  from  tumor  or 
other  obdruClion  in  the  urinary  canal,  but  from  paralyfis  or  mere  want  of  power 
in  the  bladder  itfelf. 

When  from  remaining  too  long  in  ceremonious  companies,  in  aflemblies,  in  pro- 
ceflions,  or  in  courts  of  judice;  when  from  travelling  in  public  carriages,  or  from 
any  caufe  of  delicacy  or  redraint,  a man  refids  too  long  the  calls  of  nature,  the 
bladder  being  over-diftended,  lofes  its  contraCtile  power,  and  when  he  would  pafs 
his  urine  he  makes  vain  and  painful  efforts  to  difcharge  it : a fpafm  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  then  arifes,  and  refidance  is  added  to  wrant  of  contraCtile  power ; 
every  repeated  effort  increafes  the  difficulty,  and  pain  fucceeds  to  the  fimple  defire 
of  emptying  the  bladder.  It  is  this  pain  and  fpafm  alone  that  prevents  the  catheter 
palling  with  perfeCt  eafe,  and  makes  all  the  oppofition  we  experience  in  performing 
that  operation  on  the  living  body,  which  is  fo  eafily  performed  on  the  dead  ; for, 
the  introducing  the  catheter  in  a corpfe,  is  not  a leflon  of  that  importance  which  has 
ufually  been  fuppofed. 
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It  is  the  fpafm  and  univerfal  contraction  of  the  parts,  and  in  fome  degree  the 
altered  pofture  of  the  bladder,  in  regard  to  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  that  occafions 
this  difficulty  of  palling  the  catheter  ; for  there  are  various  caufes  from  which  re- 
tention of  urine  arifes,  in  which  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  catheter  is  va- 
rious. The  catheter  paffies  with  perfect  eafe,  when  the  retention  of  urine  proceeds 
from  a paralytic  affe&ion  of  the  bladder,  as  in  fraCtures  of  the  fpine,  in  palfy  or 
apoplexy,  in  confluent  fmall-pox,  in  the  end  of  low  fevers.  In  child-bed  women 
the  retention  of  urine,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  tedious  labours,  arifes  merely  from 
over-diftenfion,  and  confequent  paralyfis  of  the  bladder,  for  it  continues  many  days 
or  even  weeks  after  delivery,  after  the  preffure  produced  by  the  head  of  the  child 
within  the  pelvis  is  removed  with  them  the  catheter  is  eafily  introduced.  Even  in 
cafes  when  ftrangury  and  pain,  accompanied  with  intenfe  defire,  have  followed  the 
fimple  retention  of  urine ; in  cafes  when  the  canal  is  generally  inflamed  as  in 
gonorrhoea,  the  furgeon  Ihould  ftill  be  able  to  pafs  the  catheter  with  tolerable  eafe. 
But  in  cafes  of  ftriCture  or  other  difeafe  in  the  urethra,  the  catheter  is  feldom  ufeful  j 
and  where  the  proftate  gland  is  difeafed,  it  pafies  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  if,  indeed 
it  can  be  made  to  pafs  by  any  means. 

Suppose  then  that  a young  man  has  for  three  weeks  been  afflicted  with  gonorrhoea, 
With  much  fcalding  and  pain,  has  felt  the  inflammation  gradually  defcend  towards 
the  place  of  the  proftate,  and  has  notwithftanding  had  the  imprudence  to  fit 
long  at  table  drinking  with  his  comrades,,  or  has  been  revelling  with  them  all  night 
in  the  ftreets,  he  is  brought  to  you  in  the  morning  writhing  with  pain,  or 
you  are  called  to  fee  him  at  his  own  houfe,  and  find  him  ftalking  through  his 
chamber  grinding  his  teeth,  and  draining  violently  to  pafs  his  urine ; fo  that 
in  confequence  of  the  cold,  and  the  liquors  he  has  been  indulging  in,  there  has  been 
a quick  fecretion  of  urine,  the  bladder  is  greatly  diftended,  there  is  tumor  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  penis  is  in  a date  of  partial  erection  from  pain  and 
irritation,  the  running  (topped,  the  point  of  the  penis  quite  dry,  and  the  perinseum 
fenfibly  painful  to  the  touch.  You  proceed  in  the  following  manner  : 

You  place  your  patient  with  his  back  refting  firmly  againft  the  wall,  ftriding 
but  not  very  wide,  his  feet  being  projected  before  him  a very  little  ; and  you  place 
yourfelf  on  his  left  fide,  kneeling  on  your  right  knee  ; you  may  lay  him  acrofs  the 
bed,  his  feet  refting  on  the  floor,  his  buttocks  touching  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
his  head  and  (houlders  fupported  with  the  pillows ; or  he  may  feat  himfelf  upon 
a chair,  refting  with  his  hands  upon  the  feat,  the  perinseum  projecting  a little  over 
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the  edge  of  the  chair,  and  one  of  his  friends  (landing  behind  to  fupport  him. 
In  whatever  pofture  you  place  your  patient,  you  find  the  pofture  of  kneeling  on 
the  right  knee  the  mod  convenient  for  yourfelf ; it  gives  you  perfed  fteadmefs ; 
and,  by  placing  yourfelf  low  with  regard  to  the  patient,  you  obtain  a perfect 
command  of  your  catheter,  which,  while  you  are  introducing  it,  is  to  move  in  a 
circle. 

You  lift  the  point  of  the  penis  betwixt  the  fore  and  mid-fingers,  fecuring  the 
pofture  of  the  penis  by  prefling  the  glans  with  your  thumb : then  taking  the 
catheter,  which  is  previoufly  warmed,  and  fmeared  with  oil,  white  of  eggs,  or  butter, 
in  your  right  hand,  you  hold  it  firmly  by  the  ears,  betwixt  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger ; and  while  you  hold  by  the  wings  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  you  lay  the 
middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  flat  acrofs  the  fhaft,  juft  as  you  would  a pipe. 
You  then  apply  the  point  of  the  catheter  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  glide 
it  down  fteadily  and  rather  rapidly  along  the  urethra,  drawing  the  penis  with  the 
left  hand,  preffing  the  catheter  onwards  with  the  right,  and  guiding  it  with  a femi- 
circular  fweep  round  the  pubis,  in  proportion  as  the  catheter  pafles  along  the 
urethra.  The  two  hands  thus  re-ading,  the  catheter  glides  onwards  without  ob- 
ftrudion,  till  it  has  turned  round  the  pubis,  and  you  become  fenfible  by  the  turn, 
by  the  length  it  has  pafTed,  and  by  the  degree  of  refiftance,  that  it  has  approached 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  juft  about  to  enter  it. 

This  is  the  critical  moment,  in  which  may  be  feen  whether  a furgeon  can  or  cannot 
pafs  the  catheter ; for  if  he  knows  how  to  pafs  it,  he  luddenly,  but  not  violently, 
changes  its  diredion.  He  deprefles  the  handle  with  a particular  kind  of  addrefs, 
and  raifes  the  point,  which,  as  if  it  had  fuddenly  furmounted  fome  obftacle,  ftarts 
into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  burfts  out  in  a jet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  catheter. 

Thofe  who  are  unfkilful  prefs  the  tube  forward,  and  perfift,  as  they  had  begun, 
in  drawing  up  the- penis,  pulling  it  out  to  an  immoderate  length,  imagining,  as  in- 
deed they  are  plainly  told,  that  by  ftretching  the  penis,  they  lengthen  the  urethra, 
and  make  it  ftraight,  whereas,  they  elongate  only  that  part  of  the  urethra  along 
which  the  catheter  has  already  palled. 

In  truth  the  elongation  of  the  penis  does  not  at  all  affed  that  part  of  the  urethra 
at  which  the  catheter  is  interrupted,  the  part  viz.  which  lies  in  the  perinasum,'  and  is 
fixed  by  the  various  connedions  with  which  my  reader  is  not  unacquainted  : a 
dexterous  furgeon  indeed  generally  pafles  the  catheter  with  one  continuous  motion 
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uninterrupted,  and  without  letting  go  the  penis  ; but  when  he  does  feel  that  he  is 
obftruded  he  lets  go  the  penis,  as  of  no  further  affiftance  ; he,  (while  his  affiftant 
holds  up  the  fcrotum,)  lays  two  fingers  along  the  permseum,  on  each  fide  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  draws  the  fingers  along  the  perinaeum  towards  the  fcrotum,  foothing  the 
parts,  and  relaxing  the  fpafm,  by  the  preflure  and  motion,  and  ading  as  if  the  de- 
fign  were  to  work  the  urethra  along  the  catheter,  as  be  would  put  the  bait  on  a 
hook.  If  this  fail,  he,  kneeling  before  the  patient,  oils  the  left  fore  finger  and  pafles 
it  into  the  anus,  the  effect  of  which  is,  I am  perfuaded,  neither  the  elongation  of 
the  urethra,  nor  the  unfolding  any  inequalities  of  the  canal,  but  merely  lifting  up 
the  point  of  the  catheter,  by  the  preflure  of  the  finger,  and  with  a degree  of 
force  and  effect  which  the  furgeon  has  not  the  confidence  to  ufe  in  the  proper  way 
of  bending  down  the  handle  of  the  ftaff. 

This  critical  movement  is  fo  decifive  of  fuccefs,  that  I cannot  help  illuftrating 
it  by  a plan  and  explaining  it  farther  : it  will  be  eafily  underftood  from  the  plan, 
that  if  the  furgeon  perfift  in  pufhing  the  catheter  onwards  in  the  direction  (a)  in 
which  its  point  firft  meets  this  refiftance,  the  catheter  will,  in  place  of  plunging 
into  the  bladder,  be  driven  through  the  thin  membranes  of  the  urethra  at  (a), 
into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  bulb,  whence  will  follow  an  immoderate  flux  of 
blood  : in  place  of  directing  the  catheter  in  fo  unguided  a manner  as  to  encounter 
this  obftrudion,  the  furgeon,  being  aware  of  this  difficulty,  muft  be  careful  to  avoid 
it  ; from  the  firft  moment  of  his  introducing  the  inftrument,  he  holds  the  catheter 
fteady  by  the  wings,  with  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  turning  and  guiding  it;  from  the 
moment  in  which  the  catheter  begins  to  pafs  along  the  perinseum,  the  point  fhould 
be  preffed  ftrcngly  againft  the  upper  fide  of  the  urethra  which  lies  under  the  pubis ; 
the  catheter  muft  be  all  along  carried  fo  clofe  to  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  as  never  to 
iofe  the  feeling  of  preffing  hard  againft  the  bone,  and  when  it  approaches  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  the  point  muft  be  turned  quick  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  as  if 
it  were  the  furgeon’s  intention  to  keep  it  prefled  clofe  to  the  inner  furface  of  the 
pubis  now,  as  it  had  before  been  to  the  outer  furface  of  the  lymphyfis.  While 
the  furgeon  makes  the  point  run  thus  along  the  bone,  as  if  to  avoid  the  angle  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  urethra,  he  muft  guide  the  catheter  fteadily  along,  holding 
it  firm  arid  with  an  adion  fometbing  like  that  of  pulling,  as  it  it  were  his  defign 
to  hook  the  pubis.  He  muft  turn  down  the  handle  and  raife  the  point  of  the 
catheter,  I will  not  fay  fuddenly,  or  ftrongly,  but  with  quicknefs  and  addrefs,  as  if 
it  were  his  defign  to  catch  at  fome  orifice,  diftind  from  the  canal  in  which  the  in- 
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ftrument  is  palling,  and  to  catch  it  with  addrefs  and  quicknefs,  as  if  it  were  an 
opening  which  might  otherwife  efcape. 

If  tliefe  manoeuvres  do  not  fucceed,  the  furgeon  changes  his  catheter,  choofing 
one  bigger  or  more  Bender,  with  a greater  or  lefier  curve,  according  to  what  ob- 
fervations  he  may  have  made  in  his  firft  attempt  j but  if  the  catheter  has  been  of 
a good  form  or  commodious  fize,  yet  has  not  palled  eafily,  he  fhould,  inftead 
of  choofing  a rigid  catheter  of  another  fize  or  form,  take  a flexible  catheter  for 
his  fecond  attempt.  The  flexible  catheter  is  generally  flender  and  of  fuificient 
length,  and  its  lhape  may  be  accommodated  to  all  occafions,  and  to  all  forms  of 
the  urethra  ; for,  having  a ftiff  wire,  we  can  give  that  wire  (either  before  or  after 
it  is  pafled  into  the  catheter)  whatever  fliape  wre  pleafe ; and,  what  is  of  ftill 
greater  importance,  we  can  introduce  the  inftrument  without  or  with  the  wire  as 
circumftances  may  direct  ; or  what  I find  far  more  advantageous,  we  can  intro- 
duce the  wire  particularly  fo  as  not  quite  to  reach  the  point  of  the  catheter,  but 
within  two  inches  or  a little  more  of  the  point,  by  which  contrivance  the  point,  if 
previoufly  warmed  and  wrought  in  the  hand,  has  fo  much  elafticity  that  it  follows 
the  precife  curve  of  the  urethra,  and  has  yet  fufficient  rigidity  to  furmount  any  flight 
refiftance.  If  this  too  fail,  and  efpecially  if  there  be  the  flighted  reafon  to  fufped: 
that  the  refiftance  is  not  merely  fpafmodic,  but  arifes  from  ftri&ure  near  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  in  a younger  man,  or  fwelling  of  the  proflate  in  the  aged,  we  take  a fmall 
bougie,  turn  up  the  extremity  of  it  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  fo  that  the  hooked 
point  may  look  towards  the  pubis,  oil  it  lightly  and  rapidly,  and  allowing  no  time 
for  the  foftening  of  the  wax,  pafs  it  into  the  urethra,  run  it  down  nimbly  to  the 
place  of  the  obftru&ion,  turn  it  with  a vertical  or  twilling  motion,  and  flick  it  fall 
in  the  conftri&ed  part  ; and  having  left  the  bougie  thus  fixed  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  we  ufually  find,  upon  withdrawing  it,  (efpecially  if,  in  with- 
drawing, we  feel  a pull  as  if  it  would  invert  the  urethra,)  that  either  the  urine  will 
begin  to  flow,  or  at  leaft  that  the  catheter  will  now  pafs. 

But  when  we  are  in  thefe  operations  unfuccefsful,  juft  as  when  we  fail  in  our  at-- 
tempts  to  reduce  a hernia,  we  refort  to  other  means  of  relieving  the  ftridture  of  the 
parts,  before  making  a fecond  attempt ; firft  we  bleed,  bleed  repeatedly,  which  at 
once  prevents  the  mod  fatal  of  all  fymptoms,  inflammation  of  the  abdomen,  and  ferves 
as  an  anodyne,  and  never  can  be  fuperfluous  where  the  future  dangers  of  the  cafe,  and 
in  fome  degree  the  prefent  obftru&ion,  proceed  from  inflammation  ; when  we  ob- 
ferve  the  condition  of  our  patient,  his  fiulhed  face,  parched  tongue,  and  rapid 
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pulfe,  we  can  feel  no  reluctance  in  bleeding.  We  immerfe  the  patient  in  a warm  bath, 
and  rub  the  perinseum  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  with  ftimulant  embrocations, 
as  fpirituaus  and  camphorated  balfams  or  ointments ; we  lay  hot  and  ftimulant 
applications  to  the  pubis,  cover  all  the  parts  with  a thick  made  poultice,  im- 
pregnated with  camphire  or  onions,  and,  above  all,  give  opiate  injections,  very 
ftrong,  for  we  find  this  the  moft  effectual  means  of  alleviating  the  pain  and 
defire,  or  in  other  terms,  the  fpaftnodic  aCtion  of  the  parts  : it  is  fpafm  merely  that 
intercepts  the  catheter-;  for  were  the  patient  dead,  no  fiach  oppofition  would  be 
experienced  ; innumerable  difleCtions  have  proved  that  the  catheter,  which  was  not 
admitted  in  the  living,  pafies  eafily  in  the  dead  body.  If  after  a few  hours  of  thefe 
applications,  the  pain  is  relieved,  and  the  patient,  by  the  force  of  the  opium,  is  in- 
clined to  reft,  we  are  then  able  to  pafs  the  catheter  with  eafe ; and  when  we  have 
relieved  fuch  a patient  we  muft  continue  our  attentions  to  him  unremittingly; 
we  give  him  prudent  advice  left  the  fame  continued  life  of  thoughtleflhefs  and 
diffipation  confirm  the  complaint;  we  charge  ourfelves  with  drawing  off  the 
urine  thrice  a day,  till  the  parts  recover  their  tone ; and  we  never  difmifs  fuch  a 
patient  without  acquainting  him,  that  on  the  flighted  excefs  or  imprudence,  he 
will  relapfe  into  this  painful  condition  ; for  the  bladder  once  diftended  is  apt  to 
be  again  diftended,  without  creating  any  fenfible  effort,  and,  being  over-diftended, 
it  lofe-s  altogether  its  mufcular  power. 

Trie  period  at  which  a patient  will  recover  the  contradile  power  of  his  bladder 
muft  depend  much  on  the  conduCt  of  -the  furgeon,  who  will  be  able  to  reftore  its 
tone,  by  being  careful  in  his  attendance,  and  preventing  the  bladder  being  at  any 
time  filled  ; by  directing  the  patient  to  make  occafional  efforts  to  difcharge  his 
urine,  even  although  not  incited  by  any  defire ; by  applying  ftimulant  embrocations 
to  the  pelvis;  by  giving  ftimulant  and  purgative  injections,  or,  by  giving,  if  ne- 
ceffary,  a few  drops  of  tinCture  of  cantharides  ; and  finally  by  applying  blifters  from 
time  to  time  to  the  facrum,  which  I hold  to  be  the  moft  powerful  means  of  refto- 
ringthe  contractility  of  the  bladder : along  with  thefe  means  the  walking  barefooted 
on  a ftone  floor,  or  Iiaving  cold  water  dallied  or  Iprinkled  about  the  pelvis,  is  very 
effectual  in  feconding  the  efforts  of  the  patient. 

I have  thus  reprefented  the  moft  Ample  of  all  cafes  of  obftruCtion  of  urine,  and 
lb  all  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  others  more  difficult  and  complicated.  With  pro- 
lixity or  unneceffary  minutenefs  I do  not  think  I lhall  be  reproached  by  any  well- 

£ifpofed  or  fenfible  man,  for  I am  teaching  things  which  cannot  be  performed  (as 
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loo  much  has  been  performed)  according  to  general  theory,  but  fuch  as  mud  be 
either  learnt  by  ufe  and  pra&ice,  or  muft  be  minutely  and  practically  defcribed  ; 
I cannot  on  this  occafion,  nor  {hall  I,  in  any  part  of  thefe  chapters,  venture  to 
depend  on  the  natural  ingenuity  of  the  young  furgeon,  but  {hall  fervilely  and 
minutely  inftrud  him  in  the  manoeuvre  of  every  lefler  operation,  and  endeavour 
alfo  to  make  him  familiar  with  the  fcenes  in  which  he  has  to  perform  his  feveral 
duties. 

But  there  remain,  in  refped  to  this  firft  operation  of  introducing  the  catheter, 
fome  points  not  unworthy  of  further  illuftration.  I remember  to  have  feen  con- 
tinually pradifed  an  artifice  which  is  indeed  but  lately  difufed,  though  if  we 
regard  the  motives  from  which  it  was  followed,  it  fhould  long  fince  have  fallen 
into  contempt.  The  furgeon,  in  palling  the  catheter,  was  in  the  practice  of 
turning  its  convex  fide  to  the  pubis,  and  its  point  towards  himfelf,  with  the  handle 
downwards  ; and  when  the  point  reached  the  perinseum  and  began  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  confequence  of  this  moll  unnatural  pofture  of  the  inftrument ! at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  it  fhould  enter  the  bladder  ! the  handle  was  raifed  with  a nimble 
-and  fudden  turn,  and  the  catheter  plumping  precipitately  into  the  bladder,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  this  hidden  turn,  feemed  to  enter  in  confequence  of  the  fingular  dexterity 
of  this  manoeuvre.  The  whole  difficulty  of  the  operation  feemed  to  confift  in 
this  movement,  whence  it  was  called,  par  excellence,  u Tour  de  Maitre  T It  is  natural 
to  inquire  whence  fo  odd  a conceit,  as  this  of  turning  the  catheter  in  this  backward 
direction,  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  one.  Perhaps  alfo  it  is  of  fome 
importance  to  enquire  whether  there  be  not  certain  circumftances  in  which  it 
may  be  advifable  to  make  fuch  an  experiment. 

This  tour  do  maitre  was  affuredly  the  invention  of  the  old  lithotomifts  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and,  to  eftimate  its  value,  we  have  to  recoiled;  who  thefe  lithotomifts 
were.  Though  a barber  in  thofe  days  was  a furgeon,  at  leaft  in  all  that  related 
to  tooth-drawing  and  broken  heads,  and  often  flood  in  competition  with  Hildanus 
and  Parseus ; yet  a lithotomift  was  not  fo : he  was  fometimes  a herniary  dodor, 
foraetimes  a prieft,  but  always  a vagabond  ; for  thole  who  profefied  lithotomy 
travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  ftuck  up  their  advertifements  upon  the  walls. 
One  principal  part  of  the  myftery  of  thefe  itinerants  was,  to  operate  fo  that  no 
one  could  difcover  what  they  were  doing.  They  performed  all  the  fteps  of  their 
operation  with  fuch  a juggling  dexterity,  that  the  phyficians,  prefent  at  their  opera- 
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tions,  could  not  gucfs  what  was  done  ; and  the  mod  celebrated  among  them  left  to 
the  profeffion  no  better  legacy  than  difputes  about  the  nature  of  their  operations  : 
in  ffiort,  quacks  invented  this  tour  de  maitre,  and  furgeons  continued  to  pradlife  if,, 
that  their  pupils  and  fpedtators,  might  hold  fuch  fmgijlar  and  inexplicable  opera- 
tions in  high  reverence,  and  not  attempt  what  feemed  fo  difficult.  Petit,  a century 
ago,  remonftrated  with  his  contemporaries  againft  this  ablurdity,  declared  it  to  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  perform  this  turn  with  all  the  rapidity  which  was  ufually 
affedted  by  fuch  as  edeemed  themfelves  dexterous  operators,  and  declared,  that  he 
always  introduced  the  catheter  over  the  belly  Y Yet  even  in  the  prefent  day  the 
propriety  of  the  old  practice  is  defended.  There  is  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Medical  Memoirs,  a mod  important  difcuffion  of  this  very  quedion,  in  which  the 
foie  difpute  betwixt  Mr.  Bromfield  and  Mr.  Ware  is  not  whether  the  tour  de  maitre 
fhouid  be  performed  at  all,  but  how  it  ffiould  be  performed  : Mr.  Bromfield  ad- 
vifes  us  to  give  the  catheter  a fudden  and  very  clever  turn  ; Mr.  Ware  advifes  that 
this  maderly  turn  fhouid  be  performed  with  all  poffible  deliberation  and  folemnity.. 

If,  in  introducing  the  catheter,  you  find  your  indrument  dop  early  in  a lower 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  have  reafon,  from  the  hidory  of  the  cafe,  to  believe  that, 
the  obdruction  arifesfrom  dridure,  you  mud  not  perfid  in  preffing  on  your  indru- 
ment, but  withdraw  it,  and  pafs  a fmall  bougie,  or  ufe  a caudic. 

If,  in  paffing  the  catheter,  you  encounter  a done,  which  you  know  by  the  catheter 
grating  againd  it,  be  not  rath  to  drive  it  back  into  the  bladder,  but  prefs  your  finger 
upon  the  perineum  behind  the  done,  led  it  ffiould  be  driven  back, — withdraw  your 


* “ Ces  differentes  manoeuvres,  difficile*  a decrire,.  font  encore  plus  difficiles  a executer  que  Pon  ne  penfe;- 
* 

Avant  que  d’ailer  plus  loin,  qu’il  me  foit  permis  de  demander  a ceux  qui  fuivent  la  methode  ordinaire,  quelles 
raifons  ils  peuvent  avoir  de  la  preferer  a l’autre  : plus  je  reflechis  fur  le  demi  tour  de  main,  et  moins  j’en 
connois  Putilite  ; je  dis  de  plus  que  la  pretendue  elegance,  de  laquelle  fe  piquent  ceux  qui  font  ce  demi-tour,  ne 
pent  jamais  etre  utile,,  et  qu’elle  peut  avoir  des  inconveniens,  fur-tout  Iorfque,  fe  piquant  de  viteffie,  on  fait 
fubitcrner.t  ce  demi-tour,  et  qu’on  bailfe  brufquement  et  prefqu’en  meme  terns  la  main,  pour  poufler  le  bout  de- 
la  fende  dans  le  col  de  la  veffie. 

“ La  methode  de  paffier  la  fonde  par-deflus  le  ventre  me  paroit  fi  naturelle,  que  je  ne  puis  m’empecher  de 
crone  que  Pautre  fa$on  de  fonder  n1  ait  ete  imagin' e par  les  anciens  Lithotomijles,  que  pour  mafquer  la  manoeuvre , et  fairs 
par  ait  re  aux  Eleves  fpectateurs,  qui  auroient  envie  iV entreprendre  cetle  operation , qu'elle  ejl  lien  plus  difficile  qu’clle  ne  tour 
paroitroit  fans  doute,  sfiis  fuivoient  la  methode  la  plus  firnple  et  la  plus  naturelle : ce  que  je  dis  paroitra  vral* 
femblable,  fi  on  fe  rappelle  que  les  anciens  Eithotomifies  faifoient  cette  operation  en  cachette,  ne  foufFroient 
de  fpedlateurs  que  le  moins  qn’il  leur  etoit  poffible,  et  que  quand  ils  etoient  obliges  d’en  fouffrir  quelques-uns,. 
ils  cachoient  toujours  les  manoeuvres  les  plus  fimples  parquelques  mouvemerts  m)'fte^eux.,, 
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•catheter,  and  flop  to  confider  of  the  cafe,  and  tlic  means  of  giving  fafe  and  perma- 
nent relief. 

But  if  from  the  age  of  your  patient  and  the  hiftorv  of  his  complaint  you  fufpeCt 
the  proftate  gland  to  be  difeafed,  and  efpetially  if,  from  introducing  your  finger 
into  the  anus,  you  are  a flu  red  that  the  complaint  is  of  that  di  final  nature,  you  may, 
after  having  failed  in  the  common  way,  turn  the  concavity  of  your  catheter  to- 
wards the  perimeum,  and  give  it  the  turn,  the  “ tour  Jc  maitre ,”  at  that  point 
of  yourprogrefs  in  which  you  are  fenfible  of  the  oppolition  from  the  difeafed  gland 
and  would  pafs  your  inftrument  through  it.  I have  fometimes  imagined  that  this 
method  of  operating  contributed  to  open  the  cleft  or  valve-like  mouth  of  the 
tumid  proftate  ; and  this  tour  de  maitre,  though  abfurd  as  a general  pradice,  imply- 
ing nothing  but  an  affectation  of  dexterity,  is  furely  allowable  where  all  attempts 
are  allowable  1 in  a difeafe  where,  if  we  fail  with  the  catheter,  the  moft  violent 
meafures  muft  be  reforted  to,  and  the  catheter  itfelf  or  fome  other  inftru merit  be 
driven  into  the  bladder  by  main  force. 

I am  next,  I confefs,  anxious  to  make  the  due  impreftion  on  my  reader’s  mind, 
when  I come  to  explain  a prejudice  which  has  indeed  almoft  ceafed  to  appear  in 
this  odious  light,  from  being  avowed  by  men  of  high  reputation  and  fupported 
by  faCts.  It  has  been  aftcrted,  that  though,  upon  introducing  the  catheter,  blood 
flows  from  the  urethra  in  a full  ftream,  “ No  harm  is  done  ; filch  haemorrhage  is 
rather  ufeful,  and  facilitates  every  future  attempt  to  pafs  the  inftru  men  t.”  I will 
freely  acknowledge  that  often,  from  a flight  injury,  a great  profufion  of  blood  will 
flow  ; this  is  an  inevitable  confequence  of  the  peculiar  ftruCture  of  the  parts,  and  no 
great  harm  enfues ; but  that  fuch  a difeharge  of  blood  is  entirely  harmlefs,  is  a fign 
of  dexterity,  or  of  any  thing  but  aukwardnefs,  violence,  and  a breach  of  the  cellular 
fubftance,  I cannot  allow.  ' ‘ 

Every  prejudice  exculpatory  in  its  tendency,  and  of  courfe  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
feffion,  will  have  itsfupporters ; and  this  in  particular  has  long  maintained  its  ground. 
Mr.  Bromfield  and  Mr.  Ware,  in  the  paper  already  alluded  to,  acknowledge  that, 
in  their  own  praClice,  blood  often  follows  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  catheter; 
they  have  pretty  plainly  infinuated  that  fuch  flux  of  blood  is  ufeful ; and  the  follow- 
ing tale  from  Petit  has  been  repeated  rather  more  frequently  than  it  deferves,  be- 
caufe  it  is  one  which  may  be  unblufhingly  repeated  by  every  furgeon  to  whom  it 
happens,  (as  often  it  muft  happen,)  that  he  fails  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  the 
catheter,  and  blood  alone  flow's  through  the  inftrument  in  place  of  urine  ; 
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“ A merchant  in  Paris,  having  been  all  night  tormented  with  drangury,  got  up> 
early  in  the  morning  and  went  draightway  to  his  ordinary  furgeon,  who  lived  but  a 
few  doors  off : the  furgeon,  after  being  told  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  proceeded 
to  pafs  the  catheter.  But  after  giving  him  exceffive  pain  and  caufmg  an  exceffive 
flow  of  blood  from  the  urethra,  he  refrained  from  farther  attempts,  adviled  the 
gentleman  to  return  to  bed,  and  promifed  that  in  an  hour  he  would  call  and  take 
blood  from  his  arm.  In  place  of  returning  home,  he  went  to  the  houfe  of 
another  furgeon  of  the  neighbourhood  j who  having  relieved  him  by  introducing 
the  catheter  without  violence,  or  the  flighted  degree  of  pain,  he  returned  to  his 
own  houfe,  well  pleafed  to  think  himfelf  thus  perfectly  cured,  and  when  his  own 
furgeon  came  to  vifit  him,  he  told  him  that  he  had  mod  providentially  pafled 
his  urine,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  bed  defer  the  bleeding. 

“ But  after  dinner  he  felt  the  drangury  return,  he  made  feveral  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  empty  the  bladder  ; he  went  direCtly  to  the  houfe  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  given  him  relief,  who,  after  letting  off  a few  dry  jokes  againd  his  fellow- 
furgeon,  fet  himfelf  to  work  to  introduce  the  catheter ; but  he  occafloned  intole- 
rable pain,  and  the  blood  flowed  in  a full  dream,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  let  his 
patient  depart  unrelieved.  So  great  was  the  pain  he  now  felt,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  direCtly  home  and  fend  for  his  ordinary  furgeon,  ingenuoufly  related 
to  him  the  whole  adventure,  and  this  gentleman,  who  had  fo  entirely  failed  in. 
the  morning,  relieved  him  now  by  introducing  the  catheter  without  the  flighted 
degree  of  pain  or  hcemorrhagy.” 

I am  forry  to  fay  that  Petit  is  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  tumidnefs  of  the 
cervix  vefica?  was  the  caufe  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  unloading  of  it  by  this  free 
evacuation  of  blood,  wras  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  catheter  paffing,  after  each  hse- 
inorrhagy,  with  fo  much  eafe.  The  inference  he  drawrs  from  this  reaforfing  is  com- 
paratively fober  and  fenfible,  viz.  that  before  paffing  the  catheter,  the  patient  fhould 
be  freely  bled  in  order  to  relieve  this  engorgement  of  the  cervix  veficae.  But  I 
fear  that  often  the  cafe  has  been  quoted  in  quite  another  fenfe,  and  in  vindication 
of  a very  common  fault.  If  I am  right  in  my  conjecture,  or  have  prefented  to 
my  reader  a true  plan  of  the  direction  of  the  catheter  while  paffing  the  bulb  cf  the 
urethra,  the  alternate  fuccefs  of  thefe  furgeons  mud  be  very  differently  explained  ; — 
when  blood  flowed  fo  profufely,  it  was  by  the  point  of  the  catheter  burding 
through  the  cellular  fubdance  of  the  bulb  ; and  the  faCt  fhould  have  been  .thus 
dated  : 
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*{  Whenever  thefe  furgeons  (equal  to  all  appearance  in  unfkilfulnefs)  forced  the 
catheter  fo  as  to  bring  blood,  they  could  not  fucceed  in  drawing  off  the  urine,  be- 
caufe  the  catheter  had  forfaken  the  courfe  of  the  urethra,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  bulb  ! When  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  draw  off  the  urine  eafily,  no  blood  flowed,  becaufe  the  catheter  was  in  the 
CANAL  OF  THE  URETHRA,  AND  THE  CELLULAR  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  BULB 
WAS  NOT  TORN  !” 

The  effedt  of  a tale,  in  ledturing  or  writing,  is  good,  for  it  fixes  in  the  memory 
any  important  maxim  or  rule  of  pradtice  ; but  the  import  of  the  rule  that  is  to  be 
thus  imprinted  on  the  memory,  fhould  be  an  objedt  of  ferious  confideration  : the 
teacher  fhould  afeertain,  by  deliberate  reafoning,  the  import  of  the  fadt  which  he 
is  to  record  by  fuch  an  illuftration. 

What  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  this  tale,  fo  often  told  ? to  make  young  men 
think  lightly  of  this  accident  ! to  make  them  believe  that  the  moft  profufe  flux  of 
blood  proceeds  from  no  uncommon  injury  of  the  parts!  to  render  them  indifferent 
-to  the  mod  manifeft  marks  of  their  own  incapacity  and  rafhnefs.  They  who  repeat 
this  tale  as  a vindication  of  what  too  often  happens,  muft  believe  that  bleeding, 
from  the  thrufting  in  of  the  catheter,  does  no  harm  ; that  they  may  perfevere  in 
their  attempts  to  pufh  it  ff ill  deeper  ; that  it  is  good  for  the  patient  to  bleed  ! But  the' 
driving  the  catheter  thus  into  the  cavernous  body  of  the  bulb,  is  in  my  opinion  a 
matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  made  the  fubjedt  of  a Jeff  or  merry  tale  : it 
may  happen,  and  often  does,  in  the  hands  of  the  beft  furgeons ; but  every  fkilful 
furgeon  will  regret  the  accident.  Surely,  if  a man  unconnected  with  our  profeflion 
were  to  read  fuch  a tale  as  that  which  Petit  has  related,  he  might  at  the  leafl  be 
permitted  to  fay  : “ It  is  death  to  us,  gentlemen,  although  it  is  play  to  you.” 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  confequence  of  my  connedtion  with  the  young  men 
ftudying  in  this  univerfity,  to  be  prefent  at  many  awkward  feenes  of  this  kind  ; and 
I am  by  much  experience  perfuaded  that  fuch  a profufe  bleeding  is  often  caufed  by 
awkwardnefs,  where  a very  flight  degree,  of  fkill  would  enable  the  furgeon  to  pafs  the 
catheter  with  eafe.  This,  i declare,  has  happened  to  myfelf  innumerable  times  ; I 
have  been  called  to  a young  man,  who,  from  fitting  at  table  with  his  idle  com- 
panions and  drinking  to  intoxication,  while  his  urethra  was  inflamed  with  gonor- 
rhoea, has  been  very  foon  and  moft  effedlually  fobered  by  the  natural  punifhment 
of  fuch  imprudence  : — I have  found  him  ftalking  about  his  chamber,  grinding  his 
teeth  in  agony,  and  blood  dreaming  from  the  urethra,  in  confequence  of  the 
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mal-adroit  attempts  of  his  fellow  ftudents  to  introduce  the  catheter.  Yet  in  fuch 
cafes  I have  introduced  the  catheter  with  perfect  eafe  ; and  very  often  it  has  hap- 
pened that,  the  ftrangury  returning  in  the  afternoon,  I have  been  called  to  the 
patient,  or  he  has  come  to  me  a fecond  time,  the  blood  again  {beaming  from  the 
penis  in  confequence  of  a fecond  attempt  by  his  fellow-ftudents  to  perform  that 
operation,  which,  when  pe^ormed  before  them,  feemed  fo  eafy  ; and  I have  on 
the  fecond  time  pafied  the  catheter  as  eafilv  as  at  firft.  I have  thus,  in  repeated 
inflances,  palled  the  catheter  with  eafe  where  the  alternate  trials  made  by  his  friends 
and  companions  have  produced,  in  place  of  relief,  nothing  but  pain  and  hasmorrhagy. 
But  it  no  more  entered  into  my  imagination  that  I had  fucceeded  onlybecaufe  their 
attempts  had  been  rude  and  followed  by  hasmorrhagy,  than  that  they  had  failed  only 
becaufe  I had  been  too  gentle,  and  brought  no  blood. 


OF  THE  VARIOUS  CAUSES  OF  OBSTRUCTION  OF  URINE ; AS  STRICTURE,  STONE, 
INJURY  OF  THE  PARTS  FROM  BLOWS,  &c. 
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The  ftream  of  urine  fmall  and  tortuous,  even  in  the  found  it  ate  of  the  parts, 
imprefles  us  naturally  with  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  fize  of  the  urinary 
canal.  Mr.  Home,  having  injedfed  it  with  wax,  was  furprifed  to  find  the  roll 
which  reprefented  the  urethra,  fo  large  ; and  I myfelf,  when  I made  the  drawing 
of  the  urethra,  which  is  in  this  volume,  could  hardly  believe  my  drawing  at  all 
correct  or  faithful ; for  the  urethra,  though  corrugated  in  the  living,  is,  when  ex- 
panded in  the  dead  and  difle&ed  parts,  full  half  an  inch  broad.  This  canal,  made 
for  dilatation,  is  full  of  rugae  ; and  the  bignefs  of  the  ftones  which  pafs  along  the 
canal,  and  the  fize  of  the  catheter  which  it  receives  with  eafe,  intimate  to  us  its 
natural  dimenfions  and  peculiar  conformation,  which  is  fuch  as  to  enable  it  to  dilate 
into  a large  fac,  wherever  the  pafiage  is  obftrudted  by  a (lone  or  ftridture,  and  the 
urethra  is  forced  by  the  propulfive  power  of  the  bladder. 
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It  is  to  no  peculiarity  of  organization,  that  I would  afcribe  the  difeafe  we  call  a 
ftridure  of  the  urethra  : I afcribe  it  neither  to  the  rugous  form  of  the  internal  mem* 
brane,  nor  to  the  mufcular  and  contractile  power  with  which  the  whole  canal  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  endowed  ; though  the  fact  of  an  occafional  or  fpafmodic  ftridure,  end- 
ing in  permanent  difeafe,  feems  to  argue  this  very  ftrongly.  As  the  tumor,  which 
is  a wart  on  the  fkin,  is  a pile  when  growing  near  the  anus,  or  a polypus  when 
in  the  paflages  of  the  nofe  or  throat  ; fo  that  vafcular  adion  and  thickening  of 
parts,  which  externally  would  form  a tumor,  forms  a ftridure  in  any  hollow 
tube  ; and  the  ftridure  is  ftill  the  fame,  whether  it  form  in  the  throat,  redum, 
urethra,  or  prepuce.  This  very  frequent  affedion  of  the  prepuce,  viz.  a proper 
ftridure  of  the  part,  will  illuftrate  in  fome  degree  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  in  the 
urethra.  When  from  any  caufe  it  happens  that  the  point  of  the  prepuce  is  kept 
in  a hate  of  irritation,  when  from  the  natural  clofenefs  of  the  prepuce,  from 
uncleanlinefs,  from  the  irritation  of  mucus  in  advanced  years,  from  walking  or 
riding  much  in  coarfe  clothes,  (while  a natural  tightnefs  of  the  whole  prepuce 
caufes  the  point  of  it  to  project  and  receive  that  fridion,)  inflammation  of  the  outer 
circle  or  ring  of  the  prepuce  takes  place  3 and  when  from  fuch  a caufe  an  adive 
Rate  of  the  veflels  commences,  a growth,  or  in  other  words  a thickening,  from  the 
increafing  depofition  of  parts,  begins  ; thence  ftridure  arifes,  and  ft ri dure  once  be- 
gun cannot  but  increafe.  This  ftridure  of  the  prepuce  is  marked  by  a tumid  ring, 
as  hard  and  firm  as  the  ring  of  a pelfary,  perfedly  white,  as  the  ftridure  of  the 
urethra  is  found  upon  difledion  to  be  white  j and  I have  never  feen  this  ftridure  of 
the  forefkin  fail  to  increafe,  and  that  very  rapidly,  till  an  operation  wras  required  : 
in  many  of  the  cales  I have  feen,  the  point  of  the  prepuce  was  clofed,  fo  that  the 
urine  was  dallied  about  in  an  irregular  ftream  ; and  once  I faw  the  forefkin  fo  con- 
traded,  that  the  prepuce  was  converted  into  a bag  almoft  clofe  ! the  opening  in  the 
prepuce  bore  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  confequently 
the  bag  filled  every  time  the  bladder  was  emptied  1 the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  was  fo 
extremely  fmall,  that  I proteft  I could  not  fee  it ; and  the  obftrudion  was  attended 
with  this  ludicrous  circumftance,  that  the  man  who  buffered  from  this  lingular  ftric- 
ture, being  a cobler,  was  obliged  every  time  he  wilhed  to  pafs  his  urine,  to  thruft  in 
the  point  of  his  awl  into  this  little  hole,  and  dilate  it  till  the  opening  allowed  the 
urine  to  pafs.  If  fuch  ftridure  be  a common  difeafe  of  the  forefkin,  who  will  ven- 
ture to  fay  that  mufcular  fibre  is  alone  fubjed  to  ftridure,  or  that  the  rugous  form,  or 

glandular  ftrudure  of  the  urethra,  throat,  or  anus,  is  diential  to  its  formation  ? Let 
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thofe,  who  afcribe  ftriCture  to  mufcular  paftages  alone,  think  of  that  ftriCture  or 
contraction  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  we  frequently  fee  in  people  of  every 
defcription,  which  hardens  the  fkin  and  tendons,  and  draws  up  the  fingers  like  a 
bird’s  talon  ; a ftriCture  unaccompanied  with  pain,  frequent  in  various  ranks  of 
life,  but  fo  peculiarly  frequent  with  mariners,  that  often  one-third  of  a fhip’s  com- 
pany will  be  affeCted  with  the  malady,  infomuch  that  it  feems  peculiar  to  certain 
fhips.  It  is  a ftriCture  from  which  fo  many  thoufands  are  at  this  moment  lame, 
that  the  caufe  and  cure  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  profefiional  men.  Stricture 
is  tumor,  and,  as  a tumor,  muft  perpetually  increafe  while  the  circulation  furvives 
in  the  part,  unlefs  a total  adhefion  of  the  canal,  by  obliterating  the  cavity,  put  an 
end  to  the  aCtion.  “ When  in  a fmall  degree,  (fays  Mr.  Home,)  this  contraction 
appears,  upon  examination  after  death,  to  be  fimply  a narrowing  of  the  canal  at 
that  part ; but,  when  the  contraction  is  increafed,  it  becomes  a ridge,  projeSting 
into  the  canal”  Page  21. 

Thofe  who  have  been  troubled  with  an  occafional  or  fpafmodic  ftriCture  of  the 
urethra,  have  every  reafon  to  fear  that  it  will  become  permanent  : Yet  I have 
often  obferved  ftriCture  to  be  merely  fpafmodic,  and  I think  I have  found  it  often 
a fort  of  febrile  difeafe.  The  ftriCture  I fpeak  of  is  more  frequent  in  winter,  arifes 
from  cold,  is  attended  with  fever,  and  is  more  eafily  cured  by  any  thing  than  the 
bougie,  which  but  aggravates  the  complaint.  This  febrile  ftriCture  I have  frequently 
cured  in  men  of  the  moft  chafte  and  exemplary  lives,  free  from  the  fiighteft  pollu- 
tion, married,  and  of  intelligence  much  above  any  kind  of  fecrecy,  where  they  were 
once  pleafed  to  give  their  confidence,  men  who  never  were  difeafed.  The  fit  of 
obftruCtion  is  preceded  by  head-ach,  languor,  and  liftlefsnefs,  while  the  obftruCtion 
continues  ; and  the  acceflion  of  the  hot  ftage,  which  comes  on  in  the  evening,  and 
efpecially  the  paroxyfm  of  perfpiration,  which  comes  on  during  the  night,  is  ge- 
nerally a forerunner  of  relief.  I have  feen  the  obftruCtion  fo  complete  that  not 
one  drop  of  urine  has  palled,  though  accompanied  with  a degree  of  defire  which 
urged  the  patient  to  place  himfelf  in  the  pcfture  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
with  fueh  violent  ftraining  as  produced  a partial  ereCtion  of  the  penis,  whence  al- 
ways the  obftruCtion  became  complete,  though  not  fo  before  ; the  bougie  being 
at  the  fame  time  refilled  at  a fingle  point  as  fairly  as  if  the  ftriCture  were  perma- 
nent and  organic.  I have  gone  to  fuch  a patient  at  midnight,  with  catheters  and 
bougies,  refolving  to  relieve  him  from  the  diftenfion  of  the  bladder  : yet  feeling  a 
degree  of  reluCtance  at  ufing  harlher  means,  I have,  by  ordering  a fharp  emetic, 
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followed  up  by  a ftrong  dofe  of  laudanum  with  hot  wine  and  water ; by  rubbing 
the  perinaeum  very  hard  at  the  fame  time  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment ; 
and  by  fomenting  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  if  necefiary,  with  a hot  ftrmulant  fo- 
mentation, or  wrapping  the  parts  in  a large  poultice,  been  faved  from  doing 
any  thing  painful,  and  have  been  rewarded  for  my  patience  and  prudence,  by 
feeing  the  urine  difcharged  freely  next  day,  and  continue  to  flow  in  a full  and  eafy 
dream. 

I have,  after  a fcene  of  this  nature  was  over,  found  the  bougie  pafs  with  perfed 
cafe  into  the  bladder,  and  have  the  pleafure  of  knowing  that  many  who  have  been 
alarmed  with  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  years  free  from  organic  difeafe, 
though  thus  affeded  from  fpafm. 

The  hidden  and  total  obftrudion  which  1 have  juft  defcribed,  is  often  feen  in 
the  conclufion,  but  rarely  in  the  commencement,  of  proper  ftridure,  winch 
ufually  betrays  itfelf  by  little  accidents,  and  fymptoms  not  at  all  diftrefling.  The 
patient,  who  has  a real  ftridure,  whether  from  venereal  complaints,  from  excefs 
committed  in  warm  climates,  or  from  any  accidental  caufe,  is  far  gone  in  this 
malady  before  he  is  confcious  of  it.  He  is  firft  thoroughly  alarmed  by  a hidden 
interruption  of  his  urine,  when,  having  fat  at  table  with  his  friends,  he  has  allowed 
the  bladder  to  All  beyond  its  natural  and  eafy  condition  ; for  that  ftraining  which 
accompanies  overfulnefs  of  the  bladder,  caufes  a ftate  of  half  eredion  of  the  penis, 
the  cellular  fubftance  thus  filled  with  blood,  comprefles  the  canal  of  the  urethra, 
and  aggravates  any  latent  ftridure,  till  the  urine  is  adually  interrupted.  The  pa- 
tient, the  more  he  ftrains,  feels  the  difficulty  the  more  ; he  but  increafes  it  by 
ftraining,  and  now  obferves  in  a particular  manner  the  fmallnefs  and  the  fpiral 
form  of  the  ftream  of  urine  ; from  this  unfortunate  hour  his  fittiation  attrads  his 
attention,  and  his  difeafe  encreafes  ; he  recolleds  that  at  times,  efpecially  after 
coition,  he  has  had  fuch  a degree  of  running  for  three  or  four  days  as  has  fome- 
times  inclined  him  to  believe  himfelf  infeded  with  gonorrhoea ; he  has  felt  occa- 
fionally  flight  pain  in  the  urethra,  accompanied  with  very  frequent  defire  to  pafs 
urine,  which  he  is  in  the  cuftom  of  difcharging  every  three  or  four  hours.  He 
now  remembers  that  lor  fome  time  he  has  been  forced  to  rife,  according  to  the 
quantity  he  drinks  at  fupper,  three  or  four  times  during  the  night;  and  all  this  he 
would  willingly  afcribe  to  fpalin,  becaufe  organic  ftridure  is  indeed  always  accom- 
panied with  fpafm  ; the  difficulty  of  making  urine,  far  from  being  permanent,  re- 
turns in  paroxylms*  is  aggravated  by  cold,  increafes  in  winter,  and  in  fu miner  ahnoft 
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dilappears,  is  eafy  while  the  patient  is  in  a warm  chamber,  is  abfent  almoft  entirely 
when  he  perfpires,  returns  upon  expofmg  himfelf  to  the  air,  and  thofe  paroxyfms,. 
which  lad  three  or  four  days,  proceed  ufually  from  changes  of  habit,  fo  flight,, 
that  he  can  hardly  mark  the  caufe.  But  this  running  like  a gleet,  returning,  upon 
ufing  venery,  accompanied  with  irritatipn,  but  never  arriving  at  the  virulence  of 
a clap ; this  occafional  difficulty  of  pafiing  urine  and  the  frequency  of  the  defire  to 
pafs  it,  are  among  the  moft  certain  figns  of  incipient  dri&ure,  which  ends  at  lad, 
fometimes  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months,  (though  often  it  is  delayed  for  years,) 
in  unequivocal  difeafe. 

This  feene  of  differing  once  begun,  is  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  running 
and  the  defire  to  pafs  his  water  increafes  every  time  he  attempts  coition,  and  he  is 
threatened  with  abfolute  and  total  obdruCtion  every  time  he  drinks  hard  or  rides  a 
hunting,  or  travels  poft,  expofes  himfelf  to  cold,  is  feduced  into  debaucheries,  or 
any  way  interrupts  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  life ; and  when  driCture  is  thus  confirmed,, 
it  is  accompanied  with  new  and  unequivocal  fenfations*  for  along  with  urine  the 
femen  is  obdruCtion,  coition  is  attended,  in  the  moment  of  ejaculation,  with  a 
fpafmodic  a&ion  of  the  accelerator  mufcle,  creating  a fharp  and  thrilling  pain  j 
though  the  fenfe  of  emiflion  is  complete,  the  point  of  the  penis  continues  dry ; 
the  femcn  recedes  into  the  bladder,  and  fometimes  is^  obferved  to  flow  along  with 
the  urine  : in  this  ftate  of  things  barrennefs  is  one  confequence  of  the  obdru&ion, 
though  it  be  in  fuch  a degree  only  as  retards,  without  entirely  preventing,  the  rapid 
ejection  of  the  femen. 

Betwixt  that  obdruCtion  in  which  the  urine  is  forced  off  drop  by  drop,  with 
violent  {training,  and  that  in  which  the  bladder  is  entirely  obdruCted ; the  limits 
are  extremely  narrow,  the  flighted  imprudence,  the  being  unavoidably  expofed  to 
cold  and  moifture,  will  fuddenly  bring  fuch  a patient  (like  one  labouring  under 
hernia)  into  extreme  peril ; for  after  the  cbdruCtion  has  paffed  a certain  point,  no 
draining  will  force  off  one  drop  of  urine ; nothing  but  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  can  give  relief,  and  it  is  not  in  every  village  that  affida-nce  can  be  procured* 
If  the  furgeon  arrives  but  a little  too  late,- the  bladder  isdidended  to  its  utmod  pitch, 
and  far  beyond  its  natural  fize,  the  tolling  and  uneafinefs  is  very  great,  the  abdomen 
begins  to  be  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  quick,  the  tongue  parched,  the  lips  black,  the  eyes 
inflamed,  the  vifage  pale  and  ghaflly  ; and  the  patient,  after  twenty-four  hours  of 
infenfibility,  or  of  low  and  muttering  delirium,  expires.  Thus,  in  villages  and 

parts  remote  from  help,  many  valuable  fives  have  been  lod  \ and  when  in  this 
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doubtful  Rate,  not  apparently  ill,  yet  bordering  on  the  greateft  dangers,  no  officer 
can  go  to  fea,  no  foldier  can  go  into  fervice,  no  country  gentleman  can  retire  to 
his  eftate,  without  extreme  hazard. 

Without  moft  culpable  imprudence  the  dileaie  is  rarely  fatal,  but  the  patient, 
by  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  falls,  if  negle&ed,  into  a moft  miferable  and  loath- 
fome  condition  ; for,  from  the  moment  that  the  obftruCtton  is  nearly  complete,  the 
portion  of  the  urethra  which  lies  behind  the  ftriCture  is  expofed  to  the  whole  force 
of  the  bladder  and  abdominal  mufcles,  it  is  foon  affe&ed,  as  an  artery  is  in  natural 
aneurifm,  (i.  e.)  it  is  firft  dilated,  then  inflames,  then  burfts,  then  the  urine  fpreading 
(as  yet  not  widely)  among  the  cellular  fubftance,  caufe  indurations  of  a lingular  hard- 
nefs,  as  if  they  were  rather  knots  of  callus,  gathering  round  a fractured  bone,  than 
inflamed  cellular  fubftance  furrounding  a breach  in  this  thin  and  delicate  tube. 
Such  thickening  excited  by  the  urine,  forms  but  a flight  and  temporary  barrier 
to  the  ruptured  part  of  the  urethra;  the  knot  extends  and  grows,  it  becomes  red 
on  the  furface  and  foftens,  it  fuppurates  with  little  pain,  and  burfts  flowly  ; but 
when  it  burfts,  the  urine  iflues  through  the  opening,  the  abfeefs  fpreads  in  various 
directions ; the  furrounding  parts  are  all  affeCted ; the  patient  often  lofes,  from 
mere  irritation,  the  power  of  retaining  his  urine,  the  ulcers  and  fiftulas  become  foul 
and  floughy,  the  linens  and  the  bed  are  inceflantly  moiftened  with  urine.  The 
patient  is  exhaufted  with  fits  of  incefiant  vomiting,  and  is  ffiaken  by  paroxyfms 
of  fever,  apparently  peculiar  to  this  difeafe,  fuch  as  make  his  teeth  chatter  and  the 
bed  fliake  under  him  during  the  cold  ftage,  and  when  the  fweating  comes  on,  the 
fheets  and  bed-cloaths,  the  bed,  and  even  the  mattrafs,  are  foaked  with  perfpirations, 
and  the  fmell  of  his  room  refembles  that  of  a Ruffian  bath.  If  in  this  condition 
he  be  negledted  but  a few  weeks,  or  unlkillfully  treated,  if  that  fever  is  combated 
with  bark  and  emetics,  which  ceafes  only  when  proper  furgical  incifions  are  per- 
formed, if  the  obftruction  is  left  untouched,  and  the  flnufes  unopened,  and  the  mat- 
ter permitted  to* work  its  way  deeper  among  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  pelvis,  the 
patient  finks  gradually  lower  and  lower,  lofes  all  defire  for  food,  has  a cadaverous 
and  jaundiced  afpeff,  faints  when  lift  out  of  bed,  and  at  laft  dies. 

If  thefe  be  the  difnnal  confequences  of  this  kind  of  obftrudion,  how  great  mull: 
be  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  thofe  who  have  difeovered  a method  of  cure,  or  who 
have  improved  that  method  by  their  ingenuity  or  diligence.  Let  it  not  ftand  as  any 
impeachment  againft  Mr.  Hunter  or  Mr.  Home,  that  the  ufe  of  cauftic  and  of 
lancets  for  piercing  ftri&ures  arc  mentioned  in  the  notes  of  La  Faye,  and  in  other 
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books  of  the  laft  century ; fuch  methods  were  in  thofe  times  never  ufed  boldly, 
feldom  I am  perfuaded,  fuccefsfully.  But  thefe  methods  which  the  old  mafters  in 
furgery  hardly  dared  to  mention,  and  which  have  been  long  negleCted  and  forgotten, 
have  been  of  late  years  revived  and  ufed  with  a dexterity,  boldnefs,  and  fuccefs, 
fuch  as  to  fave  thoufands  from  a moft  miferable  death  ; whatever  reward  the  good 
opinion  and  confidence  of  the  public  may  affign  to  thofe  who  have  by  experience 
and  fkill  improved  this  department  of  practice,  another  and  more  gratifying  reward 
is  alfo  due,  I mean  the  thanks  of  our  profeffion,  which  I,  of  all  its  members, 
am  the  leaft  inclined  to  withhold.  Mr.  Hunter  was  Qne  whofe  diligence  and 
genius  kept  an  equal  pace,  and  whofe  improvements  in  the  doCtrines  of  adhefion 
in  the  operation  of  femoral  aneurifin,  and  in  the  ufe  of  cauftic  in  ftriCtures,  fhould 
be  thankfully  acknowledged ; and  when  Mr.  Home  writes  of  fuch  a man  with 
pride  and  enthufiafm,  he  deferves  every  praife.  Mr.  Home’s  introduction  to  the 
laft  edition  of  his  book  on  ftridtures,  is  modeftly  and  prettily  compofed,  it  is  in- 
genious in  regard  to  fadts,  and  felf-denying  in  regard  to  his  own  merits,  which  are 
not  flight  in  ftriving,  as  he  had  done,  againft  the  prejudices  of  the  learned  and 
unlearned  ; and  it  is  generous  in  all  that  relates  to  the  character  of  his  departed 
friend  ; it  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  honour  not  “ lefs  to  the  dead,  that  are  already 
dead,  than  to  the  living  that  are  ftill  alive.”  While  I referve  the  privilege  of 
doubting  or  difputing  with  unlimited  freedom,  particular  theories,  or  even  faCts,  I 
fubfcribe  to  his  eulogium,  to  “ his  tribute  of  gratitude,  to  the  memory  of  Hunter,” 
with  a fincere  pleafure. 

Stricture  is  a tumor  or  growth,  and  the  ftriking  a firm  bougie  into  the  ring, 
and  wedging  it  there,  can  do  nothing  but  excite  the  aCtion,  by  which  the  ftriCture 
is  produced.  I have  feen  the  patient  under  the  old  regime,  endure  much  torture, 
and  with  wonderful  fortitude.  The  wedging  the  bougie  into  a ftriCture,  recalls  all 
the  feeling  to  that  part,  and  excites  an  inexpreftible  delire  to  pafs  the  water,  to 
retain  the  bougie  half  an  hour  at  firft  uling  it,  is  impoffible  ; the  irfitation  does  not 
ceafe  when  the  bougie  is  withdrawn;  after  the  paftages  are  inflamed  the  mucous 
flux  is  encreafed,  the  defire  to  pafs  urine  becomes  extremely  urgent,  if  the  urine 
paffes  more  eafily  at  firft,  the  relief  is  but  momentary  * never  can  the  patient  feel 
relief  till  after  he  has  learnt  to  endure  the  bougie  for  hours,  and  continued  to  wear 
it  for  months.  To  live  thus  for  months  or  years,  is  but  protraCled  mifery  j 
and  to  fee  the  dream  of  urine  gradually  lefien  at  every  intromiflion  of  torture,  and 
to  be  fenfible  that  the  difeafe,  never  cured,  tends  incelfantly  to  return,  make 
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the  patient  defperate,  and  he  feels  that  life  is  not  worth  holding  on  fuch  terms. 
It  is  this  ftate  of  protraded  torture  and  difappointment  that  affeds  fo  \ ifibly,  the 
phyfiognomy,  temper,  and  general  health  of  a patient  who  has  ftridure  ; it  is  this 
that  produces  the  chagrined  countenance,  fallow  complexion,  and  wafted  habit  ; 
and  often  it  happened,  while  bougies  were  ufed,  that  falfe  routes  were  produced 
by  the  irregular  preffure  of  the  point  of  the  bougie,  cavities  were  formed  by  the 
fides  of  the  canal,  and  the  canal  itfelf  well-nigh  obliterated  by  this  new  caufe  of 
compreflion  ; the  bougie  paffing  thus  into  the  cellular  fubftance  by  the  fide  of  the 
ftridure,  the  urethra  behind  the  ftridure,  diluted  under  the  force  of  the  bladder, 
and  the  parts  fell  into  a complicated  ftate  of  difeafe. 

With  this  long  fuffering  and  ill  fuccefs,  let  us  contrail  the  effeds  both  immediate 
and  ultimate  of  the  cauftic  bougie.  When  the  cauftic  is  prefled  againft  the  ring 
of  a ftridure,  none  of  thofe  ill  confequences  predicted  by  theorifts,  ever  are  pro- 
duced ; there  comes  over  the  patient  a confufion  and  a fort  of  alarm  arifing  from 
the  novelty  of  the  fenfation,  which  makes  the  moll  vigorous  and  hardy  man  tremble 
like  a hyfterical  girl,  and  Ihiver  for  ten  minutes  with  the  pale  and  contracted  vifage 
of  one  in  terror.  Yet  the  patient  is  not  in  a ftate  of  fuffering  ; he  talks  all  the  while 
freely,  and  feels  neither  any  deep  fenfe  of  burning,  or  any  other  defcription  of  paim 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  of  that  immediate  inflammation  and  fwelling  which  it  was 
fo  natural  for  the  theorift  to  predict,  which  it  was  fuppofed  would  infallibly  clofe 
the  canal,  and  entirely  fupprefs  the  flow  of  urine,  at  lead  for  a time.  There  is 
indeed  very  often,  a hasmorrhagy,  but  it  is  of  that  kind  which  has  been  thought 
fo  flightly  of,  when  it  flows  from  introducing  the  catheter;  and  in  the  prefent  cafe 
alone  is  fuch  htemorrhagy  deferable  ; for,  as  it  is  a fign  of  the  cauftic  having  pene- 
trated to  the  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra,  it  is  a fign  of  fuccefs.  Neither  does  the 
effeCl  of  the  cauftic  extend  along  the  canal,  nor  operate,  except  on  that  point 
againft  which  it  is  prefled  ; the  fwelling  even  of  the  burnt  part  is  not  perceptible ; 
the  mere  aCt  of  touching  the  ftriCture  with  the  cauftic,  inftantly  gives  a degree 
of  relief;  for  the  cauftic  kills  what  it  touches;  there  is  no  intermediate  ftate 
of  inflammation ; the  part  fhrinks,  and  the  opening,  though  affeded  but  in  a 
trivial  degree,  is  adually  and  inftantly  enlarged  ; in  fhort,  the  name  only  of 

CAUSTIC  IS  ALARMING  *. 

The  bulb  of  the  urethra  is  a natural  dilatation  of  the  canal,  fit  for  receiving  the 


* Fcr  a very  ludicrous  denunciation  of  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  cauftic  by  half  a dozen  of  grave 
and  learned  do&ors  and  profeftbrs,  fee  in  Mr.  Home’s  book  on  Stri&ures,  page  5. 
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femen,  which  is  poured  into  it  during  coition,  and  ejected  from  it  by  the  fmart  adion. 
of  the  accelerator  mufcle,  in  the  moment  of  emiflion.  Immediately  behind  this  dila- 
tation or  fac  of  the  bulb,  the  urethra,  where  it  enters  the  bulb,  is  naturally  narrow, 
and  joins  the  bulb  with  fomething  like  a ring,  or  natural  ftridure  ; and  it  is  here,  at 
this  point  naturally  ftrait,  that  the  ftridure  is  formed  ; a fecond  ftridure  is  often 
found  a little  beyond  this  point,  about  half  an  inch  nearer  the  neck  of  the  bladder: 
and  whether  there  be  one  or  more  ftridures,  they  lie  fo  far  down  in  the  urethra, 
that  one,  unaccuftomed  to  introduce  the  bougie,  would  believe  that  he  had  paffed 
it  along  the  whole  canal,  and  that  it  had  entered  the  bladder ; and  when  he  feels 
refiftance,  he  would  fuppofe  it  to  arife  from  the  natural  ftraightnefs  of  the  proftate 
gland  ; if  there  be  other  ftridures  than  thofe  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  they 
are  ufually  in  the  penis,  often  about  the  middle,  very  commonly  in  that  part  of  it 
from  which  the  fcrotum  hangs. 

It  is  the  number  of  fucceflive  ftridures  that  makes  the  mod  formidable  refiftance 
to  the  paifage  of  the  urine,  and  caufes  the  moft  cruel  difappointments  in  the  cure ; 
for  the  firft  ftridure,  that  neareft  the  bladder,  receives  altnoft  the  whole  contradile 
force  of  the  bladder  and  abdominal  mufcles  ; the  ftream  of  urine,  if  there  were  but 
this  fingle  ftridure,  would  be  fmall  thread-like,  and  tortuous;  but  the  force  of  the 
bladder  being  entirely  lpent  upon  the  firft  ftridure,  the  ftream  reaches  the  fecond 
with  fo  little  impetus,  that  it  is  quite  broken,  aud  the  urine  falls  away  from  the 
point  of  the  urethra  without  impetus,  drop  by  drop  ; and  I hold  this  peculiar 
manner  of  pafling  the  water,  as  a mark  not  fo  much  of  the  clofenefs  of  the 
ftridures,  as  of  their  number  and  fucceflion,  as  a fign  of  a confiderable  extent 
of  the  canal  being  difeafed  ; for  I have  obferved  wherever  an  extent  of  the  canal 
is  affeded  by  fiftulous  fores,  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  urethra,  the  fame 
flowing  of  the  urine,  without  projedion,  drop  by  drop.  The  effed  is  like  that 
which  we  produce  in  tying  the  arteries  of  a dead  body  for  injedion  ; for  though 
one  firm  ligature  will  not  entirely  refill  the  preffure  of  our  fyringe,  two  flack  ones 
will  fuffice.  The  effed  is  in  this  refped  unfortunate,  that  fuch  refiftance  excites 
the  whole  force  of  the  bladder,  which,  by  being  imperfedly  emptied  and  thrown 
into  frequent  and  violent  adion,  has  its  coats  thickened,  its  cavity  contraded,  it 
becomes  irritable,  fo  as  to  contain  but  a fmall  quantity  of  urine,  and  that  not 
eafily,  whence  even  the  removal  of  the  ftridure  (the  bladder  remaining  thus 
contraded)  makes  but  an  imperfed  cure.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  this  de- 
partment of  pradice,  having  applied  his  cauftic,  and  at  laft  plumped  his  bougie 
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tinpremeditately  and  fuddenly  through  a complete  ftridure,  would  be  apt  to 
triumph,  but  the* urine  flows  not  a whit  the  more  eafily  j and  upon  introducing 
a bougie  as  a probe,  the  fecond  ftridure  is  diftindly  felt. 

There  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  permanent  firidure  but  the 
bougie,  nor  is  it  even  a very  abfolute  teft,  I have  found  the  bougie  flick  firm, 
as  if  engaged  in  a ftridure,  which,  after  the  fpafm  which  flopped  it  had  fub- 
fided,  has  palled  with  perfect  eafe.  I have  often  feen  the  bougie  introduced  by 
the  patient,  and  fo  fixed,  either  by  its  point  hitching  upon  one  of  the  lacunae, 
or  by  fome  other  accident,  that  no  degree  of  force  could  have  driven  it  onwards, 
whereas,  upon  withdrawing  it  a little,  and  palling  it  on  in  the  true  direction, 
or  withdrawing  it  altogether  out,  and  ufing  a frelh  and  firm  one  a little  larger,  it 
has  gone  on  eafily  to  the  bladder. 

When  your  own,  or  your  patient’s  fufpicions  of  flridure  have  gone  fo  far  that 
you  meet  with  him  to  decide  the  queftion,  you  firft  make  him  pafs  his  water  before 
you,  that  you  may  remark  the  fize  and  form  of  the  ftream  j you  next  take  a bougie 
of  a refpedable  fize,  by  no  means  a fmall  one  ; and,  having  oiled  and  bended  it 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a catheter,  you  introduce  it  before  it  foftens  ; and  always, 
in  palling  the  bougie,  whether  Ample  or  cauftic,  you  are  quick  and  dexterous  in 
running  it  up  to  the  conftrided  part,  before  it  begins  to  foften,  which  it  does  very 
fuddenly,  when  affeded  by  the  heat  of  the  urethra.  You  proceed  thus  : you  raife 
the  point  of  the  penis  with  the  left  hand,  you  then  introduce  the  bougie  with  the 
right,  and  run  it  on  fuddenly,  till  having  pafled  the  fcrotum  and  reached  the  peri- 
neum, you  change  your  left  hand  from  the  penis  to  the  perineum,  you  prefs  in 
the  points  of  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand  behind  the  fcrotum,  and  run  them  back 
along  the  perineum,  accompanying,  as  it  were,  the  progrefs  of  the  bougie  ; and 
while  you  pulh  the  bougie  fmartly  on-  with  the  right  hand,  you  prefs  in  the  pe- 
rinseum with  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  directing  the  'points  of  your  fingers  fo  as 
to  turn  the  point  of  the  bougie  diredly  upwards,  before  the  anus,  at  the  place  where 
you  exped  to  feel  the  ftridure.  You  feel  the  refiflance  and  allure  yourfelf  of  the 
ftridure.  You  fatisfy  yourfelf  that  the  bougie,  in  place  of  going  onwards,  is  curl- 
ing up  under  the  force  of  the  preflure,  you  then  withdraw  the  bougie  and  find  it 
curled  like  a pig’s  tail,  but  with  a point  not  at  all  ruffled,  becaufe  it  was  never  ad- 
mitted within  the  ring  of  the  ftridure,  fo  as  to  receive  any  impreflion  from  it?. 
Either  now  or  at  fome  future  occafion,  you  meafure  the  ftridure,  by  ufing  a bougie 
fmall  enough  to  enter  into  it ; you  take  a fmall  pointed  and  ftiflf  bougie,  give  it 
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the  bend,  introduce  it  after  the  fame  manner,  but  inftead  of  flopping,  for  fear  of 
giving  pain,  you  prefs  it  on  and  wedge  it  firmly  into  the  flridure,  where,  if 
it  be  prefied  but  a very  little,  it  takes  a hold  and  is  withdrawn  again  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  with  a fort  of  feeling  as  if  the  urethra  were  inverted  by  it.  Upon 
being  altogether  withdrawn,  the  wax  is  found  ruffled  on  the  point  of  the  bougie,  a 
fort  of  ring  marks  the  part  embraced  by  the  flridure,  and  the  progrefs  which  the 
conical  point  of  the  bougie  had  made  in  the  flridure,  denotes  the  fize  of  the  ring. 

The  application  of  the  cauftic  really  and  effedually  to  the  flridure  thus  difco- 

vered,  is  no  eafy  matter.  The  mofl  dexterous  apply  it  fometimes  twenty  or  thirty 

times  without  fuccefs,  while  it  happens  not  unfrequently,  that  the  armed  bougie 

plumps  through  the  flridure  at  the  third  or  fourth  experiment.  Thofe  bougies 

which  are  made  in  London,  are  certainly  the  befl,  for  they  have  a long  cauflic 

fecurely  lodged,  and  fufficiently  expofed  ; yet  I make,  armed  bougies  perfedly 

fatisfadory  to  myfelf,  by  cutting  the  pencils  of  cauflic  nicely,  introducing 

the  point  of  a fharp  pen-knife  into  the  point  of  the  bougie,  and  turning  it  ver- 

« 

tically,  till  the  centre  rolls  of  cloth,  of  which  the  bougie  is  compofed,  are  fcooped 
out  and  the  outer  circle  only  left ; then  the  cauflic  being  lodged  in  the  hollow 
and  the  edges  of  the  cloth,  of  which  the  bougie  is  compofed,  folded  over  it,  a 
fmall  round  knob  of  the  cauflic  is  left  expofed,  and  the  bougie  which  had  foftened 
under  the  modelling  of  the  fingers,  is  laid  by  to  harden ; the  edges  of  the  plafler 
having  then  taken  a firm  hold  upon  the  cauflic. 

When  the  cauflic  bougie  is  to  be  introduced,  I like  to-  pafs  a common  bougie 
before  it,  liberally  befmeared  with  oil,  not  to  afcertain  the  place  of  the  contradion 
l'o  much,  as  to  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  make  the  cauflic  glide  quickly  to  the 
deflined  point.  Then  placing  the  patient,  and  bending  the  bougie  as  juft  direded, 
you  (having  oiled  the  point  of  the  urethra,  and  fpread  its  lips  that  the  cauftic  may 
not,  as  often  happens,  touch  the  point)  glide  the  bougie  down  nimbly  and  quickly 
down  the  urethra  till  it  is  refilled  by  the  flridure  ; you  then  change  the  fingers  of 
your  left  hand  quickly  from  the  penis  to  the  perinseum,  and  there,  by  preffing  them 
in  fucceffion,  you  dired  and  work  on  the  bougie  with  the  left  hand,  and  prevent  it 
bending,  while  you  force  it  into  the  flridure  with  the  right;  and  all  this  mud  be 
fmartly,  nimbly,  and  dextroufly  done,  for  the  bougie  foon  foftens  and  bends,  and  you 
have  no  longer  any  power  over  it : having  ftruck  the  bougie  firm  into  the  llridure, 
you  keep  it  prefied  home  againft  it  for  a few  minutes ; the  patient  at  firft  feels 
very  little  indeed,  only  the  flight  pain  of  preflfure,  which,  however  together  with 
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the  novelty  of  the  fenfation  and  the  alarm,  makes  him  blanch  and  almoft  faint, 
or  at  lead  be  feized  with  a cold  and  trembling  fit,  lhaking  as  if  in  an  ague.  The 
pain  is  nothing  compared  with  the  patient’s  imaginings ; though  the  name  of 
cauftic  founds  alarming,  the  fenfe  of  burning  which  it  occafions  is  very  flight, 
the  bougie,  after  a few  minutes,  is  withdrawn,  and  the  flight  irritation  occafioned 
by  it  fubfides. 

There  fometimes  accompanies  the  application  of  the  cauftic,  a flight  tinge  of 
blood,  a degree  of  ardor  urine,  an  increafed  defire  to  pafs  the  urine,  but  indeed 
the  pain  and  irritation  is  fo  flight,  that  the  patient  is  contented  and  eafy  in  his  mind, 
and  his  urine  flows  more  freely  than  before ; he  is  at  all  events  freed  from  that 
apprehenfion  which  he  could  not  but  feel  when  lie  thought  of  having  a cauftic 
bougie  pafled  into  the  yard.  But  the  ftream  of  urine  which  was  a little  enlarged 
by  the  firft  application,  becomes  fmaller  again,  the  cauftic  is  again  applied,  and  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  or  perhaps  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  application,  fooner  or 
later,  it  pafles  through  the  ftridture,  and  the  urine,  if  there  be  no  fecond  ftri&ure, 
flows  with  perfect  eafe. 

The  young  furgeon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  pra&ice,  will  obferve  and  be  perhaps 
alarmed  with  feveral  unexpected  circumftances.  Firft,  he  will  fometimes  be 
alarmed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  the  cauftic  having  dropped  from  the  end  of  the 
bougie,  and  often  it  does  actually  excoriate  a great  length  of  the  canal,  but  the 
worft  confequences  produced  even  by  this  accident,  are  an  unufual  degree  of 
irritation  in  the  courfe  of  the  canal,  running,  as  in  a fmart  gonnorrhea  of  thin 
and  bloody  ferum,  a heat'  of  urine,  flight  pain  in  the  perineum,  and  fome- 
times flight  pain  in  the  tefticle.  I have  feen  large  flakes  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  urethra  difeharged  along  with  the  bloody  ferum  ; but  the  worft  of  thefe 
fymptoms  fubftde,  and  in  a few  days  the  cauftic  can  be  applied  again.  Secondly,  he 
will  be  furprifed  to  find,  when  lie  choofes  the  largeft  cauftic  bougie  in  order  to  make 
fure  of  the  eftedls  of  his  cauftic,  that  it  has  actually  no  effect,  for  though  a large 
bougie  expofes  a greater  furface  of  the  cauftic,  that  furfacc  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  ftridlure  ; a fmaller  bougie  is  more  fairly  admitted  into  the  ring 
of  the  ftridUire,  and  has,  according  to  my  obfervation,  a much  happier 
Thirdly,  he  will  he  furprifed  with  the  rude  and  unufual  fenfation  the  bougie 
conveys  to  his  finger  when  paffing  through  the  ftricture  ; for  at  that  particular 
application  in  which  it  pafles  through,  there  is  no  determined  interruption  ! but 
in  the  moment  when  the  bougie  approaches  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  is  palling 
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through  the  cauterized  ring,  it  is  felt  to  grate  along  as  if  it  were  pafling  through 
a fhot  hole  in  a rough  deal  board.  Fourthly,  he  will  fometimes  be  alarmed  even: 
by  the  happieft  prefages  ; for  often  there  comes  on  fo  profufe  a hsemorrhagy, 
that,  inltead  of  urine,  nothing  but  blood  feems  to  run  from  the  urethra,  in  a full 
ftream,  as  freely  as  from  a vein  in  the  arm,  hanging  in  coagula  from  the  point 
of  the  yard.  Yet  fuch  hsemorrhagies  imply  nothing  but  fuccefs,  for  they  arife 
from  the  doughs  having  deftroyed  the  ftri£ture,  and  penetrated  into  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  urethra : a profufe  haemorrhagy,  while  it  is  actually  harmlefs,  is  a 
prognoftic  of  a fpeedy  cure. 

The  horror  and  fhivering  which  the  patient,  though  fuflering  neither  fear  nor 
pain,  cannot  fupprefs ; a fhivering  fo  violent  as  to  make  the  teeth  chatter  audibly, 
is  no  fign,  as  far  as  I can  diftinguifh,  either  of  fafety  or  danger,  of  fuccefs  or  failure  ; 
but,  if  any  thing,  it  intimates  the  fuccefsful  application  and  a&ion  of  the  cauftic, 
for  in  the  fame  patient  I do  not  find  the  fame  palenefs  or  trembling  upon  intro- 
ducing the  common  bougie  *.  I have  fometimes  on  the  evening  after  applying 
the  cauftic,  found  my  patient  vomiting  from  the  nervous  affedlion,  and  fometimes 
I have  feen  him,  after  a long  fit  of  fhivering,  flightly  delirious,  without  any 
perceptible  fever.  The  ficknefs  and  delirium  refemble  thofe  from  intoxication-. 
The  ficknefs  of  fo  unufual  a kind,  that  the  patient  has  not  time  to  ftretch  out  his 
hand  for  the  bafon,  and  the  delirium  or  confufion  of  the  head  accompanied  like 
than  of  drunkennefs,  with  particular  ftupor.  Fifthly,  the  young  furgeon  will  be 
often  furprifed  to  find,  while  he  is  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  that  his  patient  informs 
him  of  his  cure,  of  having  pafled  his  urine  freely  and  in  copious  ftreams,  and- 
efpecially  he  will  be  furprifed  when  informed  that  the  flood  of  urine  has  pufhed  on 
before  it  a ftone  of  confiderable  fize.  But  in  truth,  ftones  are  often  formed  behind 
a ftri&ure,  from  fmall  particles  of  gravel  flicking  there  and  accumulating ; and 
whep  the  ftri&ure  is  deftroyed  the  ftone  pafles  and  drops  into  the  water-pot  the 
firft  time  the  urine  is  freely  difcharged.  The  furgeon  and  patient  are  alarmed  at  the 
firft,  by  every  unufual  fymptom,  are  foon  reconciled  to  the  ufe  of  the  cauftic,  then 
become  familiar,  and  are  at  laft  doubtful  of  any  effects  bad  or  good  from  this  ap- 
plication ; but  a furgeon  experienced  in  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  difinayed,  although 
he  perceive  no  effect  after  many  applications.  The  bougie  often  ftarts  unexpectedly 
through  the  ftriCture,  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  time  it  is  applied  j it  has  been 

* la  the  time  of  inje&ing  a hydrocele  with  port  wine,  or  of  cauterizing  a flriflure,  I have  feen  repeatedly 
the.  flouted  man  fall  back,  become  pale,  and  faint  like  a girl. 
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applied  forty  times  by  the  moft  fkilful  without  effe£l,  and  has  at  iaft  fucceeded. 
To  mention  thus  the  occafional  circumftances  which  accompany  the  cure  is  per- 
haps the  fureft  way  of  preventing  alarm  and  enfuring  fuccefs. 


OF  FISTULA  IN  THE  PERINEUM  AND  URETHRA. 


From  thefe  fimple  obftru&ions  I proceed  to  defcribe  more  complicated  fcenes 
of  diftrefs,  arifing  not  folely  from  ftridture,  but  from  any  caufe  obftrudting  the 
urinary  canal : for  whether  a ftone  flicks  in  the  urethra,  or  by  a blow  on  the 
perineum  fwelling  and  inflammation  is  produced,  whatever  caufe  prevents  the 
urine  from  palling  freely  expofes  the  urethra  behind  the  obftrudtion,  to  be  dilated, 
inflamed,  ulcerated,  or  even  burfl  by  the  force  of  the  bladder. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  difficult  and  perplexing  forms  this  complaint  a flumes, 
how  anxious,  careful,  and  curious,  the  furgeon’s  enquiries  mud  be  before  he  can 
underftand  the  extent,  form,  and  other  circumftances  of  any  particular  fiftula  ; T 
fhall  therefore  be  at  pains,  both  by  my  arrangements  and  defcriptions,  to  give  the 
young  furgeon  clear  conceptions  of  this  difeafe. 

There  are  three  general  cafes  which  demand  efpecial  attention  : 

Firft,  The  obftrudtiOn  of  urine  proceeding  from  fome  violence  to  the  perinseum, 
from  a blow,  a fall,  or  other  accident  by  which,  though  the  {kin  remains  entire, 
the  urethra  itfelf  is  lacerated,  and  the  urine,  obftrudted  in  its  natural  paflage,  burfts, 
along  with  the  extravafated  blood,  into  the  cellular  fubflance  of  the  fcrotum  and 
perinasum,  and  makes  external  openings  by  caufing  a gangrene  of  the  parts. 

Secondly,  The  canal  obftru&ed  by  the  fudden  impadlion  of  a ftone  in  it. 
The  cafe  ill  underflcod,  and  the  urethra  expofed  to  the  force  of  the  bladder  by 
which  it  is  dilated  info  a fac,  in  which  the  original  ftone  is  gradually  augmented  in 
fize,  while  other  ftones  are  often  generated. 

Thirdly. — The  fiftula  arifing  fometimes  from  ftricture  ; fometimes  from  venereal 
or  fcrophulous  ulceration,  which,  in  its  progrefs,  is  accompanied  with  a fuccefllon  of 
abfcefles,  various  openings  through  which  the  urine  is  difcharged,  and  extenfive 
indurations  of  the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance  ; till  at  laft,  the  perinasum  and 
fcrotum,  perforated  at  various  points  and  difcharging  urine,  pus,  and  flatus  from 
the  putrid  cellular  fubftance,  refembles  in  its  livid  and  indurated  lorm  the  integu* 
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ments  covering  a difeafed  bone,  while  the  patient  is  wafted  with  fucceflive  pa- 
roxyfms  of  fever  and  pain  ; by  want  of  reft,  and  by  the  uncleanlinefs  and  offenfive 
fmell.  Let  thefe  flight  definitions  ferve  to  indicate  the  chief  fubjeCts  of  the  follow- 
ing difcourfe. 

The  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  delicate  and  eafily  ruptured,  and  the  cellular 
fubftance  furrounding  it  is  like  a vein  full  of  blood  continually  circulating  in  it. 
The  urethra  itfelf,  or  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  urethra,  is  often  burft  by  a blow 
or  fall  upon  the  perinseum,  as  in  trying  to  leap  acrofs  forms  or  chairs,  or  flipping  a 
foot  in  crofting  a ftile  ; or  by  mafons,  miners,  or  failors,  falling  from  a height  and 
alighting  among  loofe  ftones,  or  upon  projecting  beams,  or  upon  the  breech  of  a 
gun,  or  the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  The  urethra,  or  cellular  fubftance  of  the  urethra, 
being  burft  by  a blow,  the  blood  either  flows  from  the  penis,  or  is  extravafated' 
in  the  perinseum  according  to  the  degree  of  injury. 

When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  alone  is  burft  by  the  fall,  the  blood 
runs  from  the  penis  in  a full  ftream  to  the  great  terror  of  the  patient,  who  appre- 
hends the  moft  horrible  confequences ; but  it  is  like  that  hsemorhagy  which 
follows  the  rude  introduction  of  the  catheter,  harmlefs : the  blood  flows  indeed  as  freely 
as  from  a vein,  but  it  coagulates,  and  the  hsemorhagy  ftops  of  its  own  accord  : it  is 
indeed  renewed  by  the  pafling  of  the  urine,  the  clots  which  are  in  the  urethra  being 
forced  off  in  long  firings,  or  bolted  out  in  fmall  knotty  coagula  ; but  it  ftops  again ! 
and  though  I have  often  feen  fuch  hsemorhagy  proceeding  from  a venereal  ulcer  in 
the  urethra  bleed  thus  for  three  days,  and  though  I have  at  laft  been  obliged  to  lay  a 
comprefs  upon  the  penis  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  belly  with  a bandage  to  flop 
the  hsemorhagy,  I never  yet  faw  the  patient  injured  by  the  lols  of  blood. 

I have  had  patients  run  into  my  room  with  their  pantaloons  filled  with  blood, 
but  I have  feldom  been  obliged  to  ufe  prefiure,  to  which  the  whole  canal  of  the 
urethra,  and  efpecially  the  bulb,  is  fo  fairly  expofed,  that  no  harm  can  ever 
happen.  When  blood  flowing  along  with  the  urine  comes  thus  from  the  cells 
of  the  urethra  it  flows  in  a ftream  ; and  when  coagula  are  formed  they  are  long, 
(lender,  and  ftringy ; but  when  the  blood  flows,  as  I have  feen  it,  from  the  kidney 
into  the  bladder,  or  from  the  ulcerated  furface  of  the  proftate  (a  part  which  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a plexus  of  veins),  the  clots  are  very  condetffed,  round,  and 
firm  ; they  obftruCt  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  fo  that  the  force  re- 
quired for  their  expulfion  is  very  great ; the  patient,  every  time  he  pafles  his 
tlrino,  ftalks  about  his  room  in  all  the  agonies  that  thofe  feel  who  have  actually 
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the  ftone  ; and  when,  after  many  efforts,  the  clots  are  propelled  through  the 
urethra,  they  bolt  out  to  a great  diftance. 

When  the  blow  is  very  violent  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is  completely  burft,  blood 
flows  from  the  penis  in  great  profuficn,  and  a tumour  is  obferved  in  the  perineum 
arifing  from  the  fame  extravafation  of  blood.  The  extravafated  blood,  like  that 
of  an  aneurifm,  makes  a rapid  progrefs  among  the  loofe  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
fcrotum,  which  fwells  fometimes  to  the  fize  of  a child’s  head.  The  blood  is 
puflied  forward  alfo  under  the  {kin  of  the  penis,  till  the  fwelling  of  the  prepuce 
entirely  hides  the  glands ; and  the  blacknefs  extends  upwards  over  the  belly 
and  down  the  thighs.  A furgeon  well  acquainted  with  the  flrudure  of  the  parts, 
even  though  not  {killed  in  this  department  of  practice,  will  eafily  perceive  that  the 
urethra  is  burft,  and  will  no  fooner  fee  blood  effufed  and  an  extending  cochymofis, 
which  is  comparatively  harmlefs,  than  he  will  apprehend,  next  an  effufion  of 
urine  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  which  is  full  of  danger  ; and,  the  moment  he  fees 
an  effufion  of  urine,  he  will  make  no  delay  but  perform  thofe  incifions  which  are 
neceffary  to  fave  the  parts,  efpecialiy  the  fkin  of  the  perinseum  and  fcrotum  from 
deftru&ion.  When  the  patient  feels  the  fenfe  of  paffing  urine  fo  diftin&ly  that 
he  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  it  is  not  paffing,  but  by  feeing  the  point  of  the  penis 
dry  ; when  the  fcrotum  and  perinseum,  which  were  at  firft  fwelled  and  livid, 
become  puffed  up  fuddenly  ; when  the  fwelling,  which  was  at  firft  firm  and  re- 
fifting,  becomes  foft  and  gives  a crepitating  feeling,  and  efpecialiy  when  no  urine 
paffes,  and  yet  the  patient  feels  the  ufual  relief,  the  furgeon  may  be  affured  that 
the  urine  is  paffing  into  the  cellular  fubftance ; that  the  parts  will  foon  fall  into 
gangrene  ; that  the  tefticles,  and  perhaps  the  penis,  will,  by  the  houghing  of 
the  {kin,  be  left  naked  and  expofed,  and  the  {kin  of  the  perinseum  partly  or  en- 
tirely deftroyed.  Thefe  are  moft  dangerous  circumftances,  and  the  fate  of  the 
patient  depends  dire&ly  and  plainly  on  the  talents  and  difcernment  of  his  furgeon  : 
and  there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding,  one  of  which  leads  to  fafety  and  converts 
a dangerous  accident  into  a very  Ample  cafe  in  furgery  ; the  other,  of  which  there 
are  unhappily  too  many  precedents,  leads  to  deftruction. 

If,  when  the  furgeon  arrives,  he  is  not  aware  of  all  the  confequences  of  the 
accident ; if  he  do  not  reflect  more  upon  the  effufion  of  urine  foon  to  take  place 
than  upon  the  prefent  difficulty  of  introducing  the  catheter  ; if  he  calls  a con- 
futation of  furgeons  chiefly  to  affift  him  in  the  introducing  of  the  catheter,  or  in 
confulting  about  tapping  the  bladder  ! If  one  or  two  days  are  loft  in  vain  attempts 
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to  introduce  the  catheter,  and  in  the  unmeaning  and  trivial  occupation  of  applying 
fomentations,  embrocations,  and  poultices  to  the  parts  ; the  parts  fall  inevitably 
into  gangrene  ; and  it  has  actually  happened  that,  while  a grave  confutation  has 
been  deliberating  on  the  means  of  drawing  off  the  urine,  it  has  been  efcaping  into 
the  cellular  fubftance  and  caufing  gangrene;  and  after  gangrene  has  actually  taken 
place,  they  have,  in  a fit  of  defpair  and  to  accompliflh  they  knew  not  what,  tapped 
the  bladder  from  the  reftum ; and  yet,  after  all  this  deftrudtion  of  furgery  and 
difeafe  has  been  confummated,  the  parts  have  healed  in  fo  kindly  a manner  as  to 
prove  that  nothing  was  required  but  a few  fuperficial  incifions  to  keep  the  patient 
in  fafety. 

But  if  the  furgeon,  aware  at  once  of  all  that  has  happened,  and  of  all  that  is  to 
enfue,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  which  his  patient  is  expofed,  in  place  of 
ftriving  to  introduce  the  catheter,  which  is  far  from  being  eflential  to  the  cure, 
attends  only  to  the  breach  of  the  urethra ! If  he  makes  fuch  incifions  in  the  peri- 
nseum  as  permit  the  urine  to  efcape  freely,  he  will  fave  the  parts  from  gangrene  : 
the  natural  and  free  paffage  of  the  urethra  will  be  fpontaneoufly  reftored,  when  the 
firft  inflammation  fubfldes : and  the  incifions  made  by  the  knife  will  heal  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that  of  broad  and  gangrenous  fores  produced  by  ex- 
travafation,  and  conceded  with  the  urinary  paflages. 

The  ftructure  of  the  parts  and  ufual  confequences  then  of  this  accident  being 
confidered,  the  furgeon  cannot  eaffly  miftake  what  is  to  be  done. 

Firft,  no  doubt  he  is  to  introduce  the  catheter  : it  is  the  mofl  obvious  and 
eafy  means  of  preventing  effufion  of  urine,  and  reftraining  the  extravafation  of 
blood  : and,  if  the  flexible  catheter  can  be  introduced  and  left  in  the  bladder,  it  will 
enfure  an  eafy  cure.  But  generally  the  furgeon  will  find  a degree  of  obftrudion  at 
the  ruptured  part,  which  lie  dares  not  overcome,  and  be  fenfible  of  the  point  of 
his  catheter  lodging  in  a fort  of  fac.  When  he  is  confcious  that  he  cannot  pafs  the 
catheter  he  will  not  think  of  perforating  the  bladder;  if  he  is  to  perforate  at  all, 
he  will  perforate  the  perinaeum  where  already  the  urine  begins  to  he  effufed,  and 
where  his  knife  will  uncover,  and  his  medicines  reach,  the  ruptured  part  of  the 
canal.  He  will. treat  this  cafe  of  effufion, of  urine  into  the  ferotum  and  perinseum 
according  to  the  analogy  of  air  effufed  from  the  lungs  or  trachea  ; i.  e.  he  will 
take  care  to  provide  an  exit  for  the  urine  which  is  already  effufed  ; and  he  will 
Le  careful  to  fupport  a free  oulet  for  that  which  may  continue  to  be  difeharged 
juil  the  natural  paffage  for  the  urine  be  reftored  by  nature  or  art.  With  tbefe 
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views  he  will  make  fmall  incifions  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  tumour;  he 
will  place  one  incifion  in  particular  fo  over  the  ruptured  part  of  the  urethra  (which 
he  can  mark  by  the  flopping  of  the  catheter  there)  as  to  provide  in  future  free 
egrefs  for  the  urine  : Having  relieved  the  parts  thus  he  will  expefl  the  fwelling 
to  fubfide  fo  far  as  to  allow  him  foon  to  pals  the  flexible  catheter  along  the  canal  of 
the  urethra.  In  the  meanwhile  all  is  fafe,  and,  when  he  is  able  to  introduce  the 
flexible  catheter  into  the  bladder  and  leave  it  there,  the  breach  of  the  urethra  heals 
over  it,  or  will  indeed  heal  without  the  catheter,  if  the  external  wound  be  not 
tortuous  nor  fiftulous  but  free  and  open.  No  poultice  nor  fomentation  fhould  be 
applied  to  parts  in  this  condition  : they  muft  be  moiftened  from  time  to  time 
with  vinegar  and  fpirits : they  muft  be  kept  dry  and  clean  and  wiped  at  every 
time  they  are  foiled  with  urine  : the  comprefles  dipt  in  fpirits  fhould  be  fupported’ 
with  gentle  prefiure  : the  wounds,  efpecially  that  which  is  oppofite  to  the 

urethra,  fhould  not  be  crammed  with  lint  or  other  dreflings,  but  drefled  lightly 
with  gentle  efcharotics,  as  red  precipitate  mixed  in  a fmall  proportion  with  any  oint- 
ment. The  floughing  parts  (if  there  has  been  a great  deftrutlion  of  parts)  muft  be 
touched  lightly  with  turpentine,  not  burnt  up  by  a perpetual  application  of  it ; and' 
any  edges  that  become  particularly  callous  may  be  touched  with  lunar  cauftic. 
It  is  fo  eflential  to  prevent  ill  confequences  that  the  parts  endangered  by  the  effufion 
of  urine  be  freely  expofed,  that  I am  earneft  in  recommending  the  practice  to  my 
reader  on  all  occafions  of  this  kind.  If  he  will  look  into  Toilet  he  will  find,  that 
he  who  was  a ftern  old  furgeon  and  knew  his  duty  made,  what  fools  will  mifname 
furgeon’s  ! work  he  made  free  incifions  ! and,  by  cutting  the  parts,  faved  them  : de- 
lay in  circumftances  like  thefe  is  not  gentlenefs  but  cruelty. 

Yet  thefe  are  not  cafes  of  fiftula:  there  is  no  long  continued  difeafe-,  no  callo- 
fity,  no  irregular  pafiages  through  which  the  urine  flows  with  difficulty  ; but  dire<ft 
and  clean  incifions  which  fhould  eafily  heal  : Nor  do  I account  thofe  fores  to  be 
properly  fiftulous  which  proceed  from  ftones  arrefted  in  their  pafiage  along  the 
urethra  : Yet,  when  a ftone  flops  in  the  urethra  and  the  urethra  is  dilated  behind’ 
it  in  form  of  a fac,  it  is  a mere  dilatation  of  the  lubricated  canal,  and  the  furface 
of  the  fac  when  at  laft  it  does  burft  or  is  opened  is  very  little  difpofed  to  granulate 
or  heal.  The  furgeon  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ftruflure  of  the 
parts  has  this  unqueftionable  advantage,  that,  in  any  given  accident,  in  any  com- 
plicated cafe,  when  fome  particular  caufe  is  producing  diforder  and  exciting  difeafe, 
he  reafons  correctly  on  its  confequences,  forelees  all  that  may  happen,  and 
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anticipates  wtiatever  fymptoms  it  is  poffible  to  prevent : in  the  cafe,  for  example 
of  ftone  either  dropping  down  from  the  kidney  or  formed  in  the  bladder,  and 
driven  on  by  the  ftream  of  urine  along  the  urethra,  he  will  eafily  anticipate  the 
confequences,  or  at  lead:  underhand  them  when  they  do  prefent. 

A hone,  while  within  the  urethra,  is  puhied  on  by  the  hream  of  urine.,  but  the 
moment  it  is  delivered  from  the  urethra  and  lodges  in  the  prepuce  the  urine  no 
longer  urges  it  forwards ; and  if  the  prepuce  be  narrow  the  hone  remains  there, 
and  efpecially  in  boys,  who  are  unconfcious  of  the  caufe  of  their  pain  and  do  not 
feek  relief,  it  remains  till  it  acquires  an  extraordinary  fize.  When  a fmall  hone 
is  thus  lodged  under  a narrow  prepuce,  the  hream  of  urine,  being  from  time  to 
time  particularly  ftrong,  the  hone  prefents  itlelf  at  the  narrow  opening  of  the  pre- 
puce, the  prepuce  then  fuhains  the  whole  force  of  the  bladder,  and  is  dilated,  and, 
by  fucceffive  dilatations  and  fits  of  inflammation,  it  is  made  to  thicken  and  grow 
into  a fac  of  confiderable  fize.  In  a little  boy  the  prepuce  has  been  thus  enlarged 
to  the  fize  of  a French  apple,  the  fize  cf  the  bag  and  the  narrownefs  or  ftriCture 
of  its  point  increafing  in  equal  proportion,  and  the  hone  moving  within  the  fac, 
like  the  pea  in  a cat-call,  often  prefenting  fo  as  to  obftrudt  the  urine,  and  pufhed 
back  by  the  mother  with  a pin  or  bodkin  fo  as  to  give  the  boy  relief  by  emptying 
the  prepuce.  The  hone  has  been  allowed,  from  the  timidity  of  parents,  to  remain 
for  years  till  it  has  increafed  from  the  fize  of  a pea  to  that  of  a nut,  and  in  men 
grown  in  years  a fuccehion  of  fuch  hones  have  been  formed  under  the  prepuce, 
one  being  generated  as  another  was  difeharged.  The  inconvenience  of  pufhing 
fuch  a hone  back  to  make  way  for  the  urine  has  been  endured  for  years  rather 
than  endure  the  limple  operation  for  the  phimofis,  viz.  cutting  up  the  fore- 
fkin. 

Stones  pahing  along  the  urethra  are  often  interrupted  by  that  narrownefs  of  the 
canal,  which  is  obfervable  immediately  before  the  bulb  whence  they  are  fixed  in 
the  perinasum  : often  again  they  are  interrupted  at  tire  very  point  of  the  glana, 
the  orifice  being  encircled  by  a fort  of  membraneous  ring  which  girds  it  and  makes 
it  narrower  than  any  lower  part  of  the  canal.  The  canal  is  in  all  its  length  be- 
twixt thofe  two  points  lb  equable  in  its  diameter,  fo  lubricated,  and  fo  dilatable, 
and  the  bladder  is  fo  powerful  in  its  contraction,  that  the  {lone  feldom  flops  at 
any  intermediate  point,  or  never  longer  than  a day  j during  which  time  the  urine 
pafies  in  fuch  quantities  by  the  fide  of  the  ftone  as  to  relieve  the  bladder,  while  the 
bladder  dilates  the  urethra,  fo  that  the  fione  makes  its  progrefs  {lowly,  iafenfibly, 
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in  refped  of  its  defcent,but  with  great  pain.  I never  knew  a ftone  flop  at  any  other 
point  than  either  the  perinseum,  or  the  very  opening  of  the  glands.  I never  have 
found  it  neceffary  to  cut  the  urethra,  nor  even  to  ufe  thofe  means,  as  blowing  into 
the  urethra,  or  dilating  it  in  any  other  way,  which  have  been  fpoken  of  ever  fince 
the  days  of  Profper  Alpinus : in  ninety-nine  of  a hundred  cafes,  ftones  once 
enaged  in  the  urethra,  pafs  along  without  the  help  of  art  ; but  if  they  are  delayed 
it  is  in  the  perinaeum,  and  it  is  neceffary  here  to  tell  the  confequences. 

When  a ftone  actually  flops  in  the  urethra,  it  is  ufually  at  the  turning  of  the 
urethra,  under  the  pubis,  at  that  narrower  part  where  ftridture  ufually  occurs.  On 
the  firft  day  there  is  a total  obftrudtion,  with  intolerable  pain,  from  which  the  patient 
has  no  relief ; on  the  fecond  day  the  force  of  the  bladder  overcomes,  in  fome  degree, 
the  refiftance  of  the  urethra,  and  urine  begins  to  pafs  by  the  fides  of  the  ftone.  But 
while  the  urethra  is  fuffering  this  prefl'ure,  it  is  in  fome  degree  dilated  ; and  if  the 
ftone  be  immovably  fixed  in  the  urethra,  the  dilatation  increafes  till  fuch  a fac  is 
formed  as  is  capable  of  receiving  the  ftone.  Then  it  rolls  back  into  the  fac  and  lies 
there,  out  of  the  courfe  of  the  urine,  which  paffes  at  times  freely,  but  at  times  is  in- 
terrupted, the  ftone  being,  by  the  contraction  of  the  parts,  placed  oppofite  to  the 
urethra  : and  thus  it  happens  that  the  urethra  is  expofed  from  time  to  time,  to 
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the  force  of  the  bladder,  the  preternatural  fac  is  dilated  more  and  more,  and  being 
enlarged  much  beyond  the  fize  of  the  original  ftone,  is  capable  of  containing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  urine.  This  lateral  fac  of  the  urethra  refembles  a fecond  bladder, 
and  other  ftones  are  formed  in  it : Now  the  parts  are  thickened,  the  bulk  is  very 
perceptible  in  the  perinaeum  : The  patient  fits  uneafily,  and  feldom  paffes  urine 
without  interruption  and  pain  : The  fwelling  either  is  in  the  back  part  of  the 
ferotum  originally,  or  extends  that  way.  The  patient,  from  long  habit  of  obferving 
his  fituation,  can  recollect  that  often  while  the  urine  flows  in  a full  ftream, 
he  is  fenfible  of  fome  going  into  the  tumor  ; and  after  having  pafl~ed  his  urine,  he 
can,  by  fqueezing  the  fwelled  part  of  the  ferotum  or  perinaeum,  prefs  out  a fmall 
quantity  of  urine  extremely  foetid,  from  being  retained  in  the  fac  : often,  while 
the  urine  is  flowing  in  a full  ftream,  he  finds  it  flop  fuddenly,  from  the  prefenting 
of  one  or  other  of  the  little  ftones  in  the  proper  courfe  of  the  canal ; and  that 
there  are  fuch  ftones,  he  can  feel  diftindtly,  for  as  the  ftones  are  formed  in  the 
fac,  and  not  the  fac  moulded  upon  the  ftones,  the  fac  is  large  enough  to  let  them 
rattle  fo  againft  each  other,  that  the  patient  feels  them  within  the  tumor,  like  thofe 
in  the  crop  of  a bird. 
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Having  come  to  have  Tome  conception  of  his  own  cafe,  or  having  been  accidentally 
relieved  by  the  catheter,  he  learns  to  keep  one  in  his  pocket,  and,  by  introducing 
it  when  the  urine  hops,  he,  by  pufhing  back  the  {tone,  gives  vent  to  the  urine, 
and  the  laft  drops  of  urine,  efpecially  that  urine  which  iflues  from  the  fac,  are 
peculiarly  foetid.  When  fuch  a fac  is  opened  by  an  incifion,  (tones  are  found  in 
feme  cafes  to  the  number  of  fixty  or  eighty,  and  the  fiftula  is  nearly,  though  feldom 
entirely,  cured  : why  fuch  a fac  is  not  ealily  cured  is  obvious,  for  the  formation  of 
fo  many  (tones  implies  a long  continued  difeafe  and  callofity  of  the  parts  ; the  fac 
is  generated  by  prefiure,  diltenfion,  and  fucceffive  inflammations  ; there  is  a remark- 
able thickening  and  mailing  together  of  the  parts,  and  when  the  tumor  is  opened 
the  furgeon  feels,  by  introducing  his  finger,  that  the  fac  is  fo  fmooth,  fo  lubricated, 
and  fo  perfectly  analogous  with  the  inner  membrane  of  the  urethra,  that  it  is 
probably  a fimple  aneurifmal-like  dilatation  of  that  canal,  fupported  by  a thicken- 
ing of  the  cellular  fubftance  ; and  the  five  formed  out  of  (uch  a lubricous  mem- 
brane is  not  likely  to  inflame  and  heal.  The  fadt  is  (independent  of  all  reafoning) 
that  the  fac  does  not  eafily  granulate,  but  often  continues  fiftulous,  and  requires 
frequent  incifions,  together  with  efcharotic  applications  alternated  with  poultices, 
which  alternation  of  ftimulant  and  foftening  applications,  keeps  all  the  parts  at  the 
fame  time  foft  and  fwelled,  and  the  veflels  in  an  adtive  (rate. 

Thefe  facs  are  not  fmall  and  thin  in  their  walls,  as  the  dilatation  of  the  canal  of 
the  urethra  gives  the  idea  of  a finall  and  delicate. fac  ; for  no  part  of  the  human 
body  enlarges  by  mere  diftenfion,  no  part  grows  thinner  as  it  enlarges.  Diftenfion 
excites  the  adtion  of  the  veflels ; the  increafed  adtion  of  the  veflels  caufe  an  in- 
creafed  nutrition  or  fecretion  of  parts,  and  thence  parts  thicken  as  they  are  dilated. 
The  urethra  then  being  dilated,  thickens,  makes  a clofer  connedtion  with  the  cel- 
lular fubftance  and  furrounding  parts,  and  the  tumor  produced  is  not  a mere  fac 
but  a maffive  thickening. 

That  ever  it  flhould  be  allowed  to  grow  to  any  great  fize,  may  appear  furprifing, 
but  let  us  refledt  on  this,  that  even  external  tumors,  attended  with  obvious  de- 
formity and  manifeft  danger,  conftantly  attradting  the  eye  and  foliciting  the 
attention  of  the  patient  and  his  friends,  are  difregarded.  This  is  a difeafe,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  nature,  will  be  concealed.  Country  people  are  fo  inattentive 
to  their  health  as  not  to  afk  advice,  and  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  fufpedt  the  caufe 
of  their  pain.  They  have,  from  their  way  of  life,  a coarfenefs  of  feeling,  a want 
of  fenfibility,  an  indifference  to  all  (lighter  inconveniences,  and  they  are  remote 
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from  affiftance ; and  on  the  Continent  efpecially,  their  condition  is  very  little  re- 
garded ; befides  the  ftone  when  thus  fixed  in  the  perinaeum,  lies  pretty  folid  and 
occafions  nothing  of  that  extreme  pain  which  it  would  be  attended  with  if  lodged 
in  the  bladder ; thence  it  has  often  happened  that  a ftone  fo  engaged  in  a fac, 
has  been  allowed  to  increafe  for  years  and  attain  the  fize  of  an  egg.  From  itspro- 
trufion  the  tumor  is  apt  to  be  injured,  and  from  the  great  fize  and  mere  gravi- 
tation of  fuch  a ftone,  the  fac  is  apt  to  inflame  and  ulcerate.  Country  people 
have  been  fo  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  complaint,  as  to  go  on  horfeback 
with  a ftone  thus  lodged  in  the  perinazum,  whence  the  perinaeum  has  been 
ulcerated,  and  the  ftone  projected  fo  as  to  be  felt  and  pulled  away  with  the 
fingers  ; and  fometimes  fo  violent  an  inflammation  has  (without  any  very  par- 
ticular caufe)  extended  itfelf  over  the  whole  furface,  as  to  terminate  in  gangrene  of 
the  perinaeum,  fcrotum,  and  verge  of  the  anus,  the  ftone  falling  into  the  water-pot, 
upon  the  burfting  of  the  floughs,  to  the  great  confufion  of  the  ignorant  patient. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  here,  among  the  difeafes  of  the 
urethra,  an  accident  which  is  fhockingly  frequent : little  boys  who  in  their  dreams 
wet  the  bed,  have  often,  to  avoid  the  fhame  and  the  puniihment  of  fuch  a fault, 
tied  tapes  about  the  penis,  and,  unable  to  undo  the  knot  in  the  morning,  have 
concealed  their  fituation  ; and  I have  known  parents  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  do  this, 
and  have  feen  the  penis  cut  half  acrofs.  It  is  always  the  lower  fide  of  the  penis, 
or  that  on  which  the  urethra  lies,  which  fuflfers  ; and  the  only  remark  which  I have 
to  fuggeft  is  this,  that  I have  never  feen  any  good  done  by  attempts  to  re-unite 
the  parts  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  That  the  applications  of  eantharides,  red 
precipitate,  and  other  irritating  applications,  in  place  of  affifting  the  re-union, 
or  procuring  granulation,  have  invariably  widened  the  breach.  I advife  that  the 
parts  be  differed  to  heal ; that  if  any  thing  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  it 
be  only  a leaden  probe  ; and  that  all  attempts  at  healing  the  breach,  be  deferred 
till  the  parts  are  fkinned  over,  the  inflammation  entirely  gone,  the  orifice  callous  j 
and  then,  by  paring  and  fcarryfying  the  edges,  retrading  the  firm  of  the  penis, 
fecuring  it  by  adhefive  plafters,  and  introducing  a flexible  catheter,  it  may  be 
really  cured. 

Thefe  are  accidents  comparatively  rare,  to  omit  the  mention  of  them  would 
indeed  be  wrong,  but  to  reprefent  them  as  frequent  caufes  of  fifiula,  would  be 
to  deceive  my  reader  ; let  us  turn  then  to  matters  of  daily  pradice. 

That  inflamed,  indurated,  and  confufed  date  of  the  parts,  where  the  urine  having 
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ceafed  to  flow  through  the  natural  canal,  has  burft  through  the  perineum  in  va- 
rious irregular  openings,  is  the  work  of  time,  and  proceeds  from  the  flow  operation 
of  fome  continued  refiftance  to  the  paflage  of  the  urine  : ftriCture,  and  venereal 
diforders  of  the  urethra  are  the  only  caufes  which  we  recognize  in  common  prac- 
tice. If  the  interruption  of  a (lone  palling  along  the  urethra,  or  a blow  burfting 
the  canal,  produce  fiftula,  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  accident,  and  indeed  the 
difeafe  is  more  eafily  cured.  Stricture  is,  in  ninety-nine  of  a hundred  cafes,  the 
caufe  of  fiftula  ; for  irritation  and  frequent  defire  to  pafs  urine  is  infeparable  from 
ftriCture,  which  is  continually  felt  as  a foreign  body : the  frequent  contractions 
of  the  bladder  leffen  its  dimenfions,  thicken  its  coats,  and  increafe  its  mafcular 
power ; and  thus  while  the  bladder  is  acquiring  daily  increafe  of  power,  and  its 
contractions  are  becoming  every  hour  more  frequent,  the  urethra  is  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  preffure.  I do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the  urethra  is  burft,  as  where  a 
ftone  impacted  in  the  urethra  totally  fhuts  the  canal,  but  it  is  dilated  by  the  con- 
tinual force  of  the  bladder,  it  inflames,  the  furrounding  parts  are  foon  affeCted,  and 
thence  begins  the  difeafe  of  the  perinseum. 

The  penis  and  all  the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance  is  fo  dull  and  obtufe  in  its 
fenfations,  that  though  it  is  the  feat  of  a peculiar  kind  of  fenfibility,  its  difeafes 
make  great  progrefs  with  little  pain,  and  though  ftriCture  in  the  urethra  and  abfcefs 
of  the  perinasum  are  difeafes  of  no  flight  importance,  yet  the  faCt  is,  that  they 
fteal  upon  the  patient  by  fuch  flow  and  infenfible  degrees,  that  he  is  hardly  aware 
either  that  he  is  labouring  under  the  one  difeafe,  or  in  danger  of  the  other,  before 
he  falls  into  the  moft  calamitous  circumftances.  He  is  indeed  fenfible  of  the 
irritation  and  frequent  defire  to  pafs  urine,  but  that  feems  not  very  particular,  and 
at  times  he  can  retain  his  urine  for  hours.  He  obferves  the  ftream  of  urine  di- 
minifhing  in  fize,  he  ftrains  in  difcharging  it,  he  remarks  alfo  a degree  of  running 
from  the  urethra  ; but  thefe  figns  he  afcribes  to  fome  former  «gonnorrhasa,  or  the 
imprudent  ufe  of  injections,  and  hopes  they  will  difappear.  When  at  laft  the 
perinseum  inflames,  and  a thickening  and  hardnefs  appears  in  the  courfe  of  the 
urethra,  he  is  ftill  willing  to  afcribe  this  to  riding,  leaping,  fome  violent  exercife, 
or  (lighter  injury,  or  excefs  in  drinking.  The  perineum  becomes  highly  inflamed, 
pain  fucceeds  to  irritation,  the  urine  is  well  nigh  obftruCted  altogether,  and  the  dif- 
eafe is  verging  fall  to  its  moft  dangerous  ftage,  before  it  is  difclofed  to  the  furgeon. 
It  is  the  refiftance  at  the  ftriCtured  part  of  the  urethra,  that  caufes  all  this  diforder 
in  the  parts  nearer  the  bladder : could  the  ftriCture  be  inftantly  relieved,  the  in- 
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flammation  in  the  perinasum  might  ceafe,  and  often  in  this  ftage  there  refults  from 
the  application  of  the  cauftic  the  very  happieft  effefbs.  But  unfortunately  the  pa- 
tient conceals  his  complaint  from  a miftaken  delicacy,  or  he  is  in  the  military 
fervice,  and  has  no  good  furgeon  at  hand.  He  is  in  fome  of  the  colonies  abroad, 
and  is  induced  to  wait  till  his  concerns  are  wound  lip,  that  he  may  come  to  Europe 
with  peace  of  mind  to  regain  his  health,  or  he  is  long  detained  at  lea  without  a 
pollibility  of  receiving  help,  and  there  he  fills  into  the  melancholy  condition  which 
I am  next  to  defcribe. 

There  is  not  in  this  cafe,  as  in  rupture  of  the  urethra,  from  a blow  or  fall,  any 
fudden  effufion  of  urine  into  the  cellular  fubftance.  The  urine  is  indeed  never 
diffufed  among  the  cellular  fubftance,  elfe  the  phoenomena  would  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  fiftula.  The  cellular  fubftance  of  the  urethra  is  firft  condenfed 
by  inflammation,  its  cells  obliterated,  and  its  fubftance  altogether  hardened,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  urine  fpreading  abroad  ; next,  the  part  inflames,  abfcefs  forms,  and 
then  the  urine  is  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs;  and  when,  at  laft  the 
abfcefs  burfts,  urine  and  matter  iflue  from  the  fame  opening.  Nor  is  it  all  at  once, 
by  one  abfcefs  and  one  opening,  that  all  this  hardening  and  fiftulous  ftate  of  the 
perinaeum  is  produced:  When  firft  an  abfcefs  forms  and  burfts,  almoft  the  whole 
of  the  urine  flows  through  the  opening,  but  in  proportion  as  this  firft  fiftula  clofes 
and  tends  to  heal,  the  refiftances  are  fo  balanced  that  one  half  of  the  urine  pafles  by 
the  fiftula,  while  the  other  pafles  by  the  natural  canal  ; but  in  procefs  of  time  the 
firft  abfcefs  heals  and  tends  to  dole  altogetfer,  fo  that  little  of  the  urine  flows  that 
way,  almoft  the  whole  is  difcharged  by  the  penis,  but  with  fo  much  difficulty,  that 
the  preflure  upon  the  difeafed  parts  in  the  perinaeum  is  renewed,  new  abfeefles 
form,  new  openings  and  new  fiftulas  are  produced,  and  thus,  by  a fucceflion  of 
inflammations  and  fuppurations,  the  parts  are  fo  indurated  and  mafled  together, 
that  the  whole  of  the  perinaeum  refembles  a fcrophulous  fore  ; the  parts  covering 
the  canal  of  the  urethra  are  knotted  and  mafled  together,  like  the  integuments 
furrounding  a carious  or  necrofing  bone,  and  urine,  and  foetid  matter,  and  flatus, 
when  the  fiftula  penetrates  to  the  re&um,  are  difcharged  through  the  various 
■openings. 

Nor  is  it  one  ftri&ure  that  produces  this  complication  of  difeafe,  for  ufually 
there  are  two  or  more,  and  while  one  is  furrounded  with  knotty  callofities,  felt 
through  the  ferotum  in  the  middle  of  the  penis,  another,  more  formidable,  with 
its  fiftulous  openings  leading  towards  it,  is  felt  in  the  perinseum. 
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The  cellular  fubftance  of  the  urethra,  whence  this  callofity  firft  takes  its  origin, 
is  different  from  that  of  other  parts  ; and  the  knottinefs  of  it,  when  thus  difeafed, 
is  not  to  be  conceived.  That  callous  knot  which  furrounds  a fimple  ftri<fture,  is 
firm  as  a pea,  and  preffing  with  your  finger  and  thumb  you  feel  it  like  a foreign 
body  : when  fiftula  is  firft  threatened  in  the  perinseum,  you  may  feel  the  callofity 
firm,  knobby,  and  perfectly  moveable,  and  you  can  move  the  urethra  Tideways, 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  if  the  bulb  were  inje&ed  with  wax  ; the  preffure 
of  your  thumb  fqueezes  out  matter,  which  paffes  into  the  canal  of  the  urethra, 
and  iffues  from  the  penis  ; and  fuch  a tumor  I have  feen  for  many  alternate  days, 
almoft  vaniftr,  then  return  again,  and  at  laft  difappear,  whence  I am  inclined  to 
conclude  that  fuch  a fmall  abfcefs  or  blind  fiftula,  opening  not  outwardly,  but 
only  into  the  urethra,  varies  in  fize  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  it,  and  fometimes  is  cured  and  obliterated.  But  when  fiftula  occupies  that  part 
of  the  urethra  which  lies  within  the  fcrotum,  you  will  generally  feel  the  callofity 
infulated  and  knobby  like  a lump  of  molten  lead  ; I know  nothing  in  the  human 
body  it  fo  much  refembles  as  the  knot  of  callus  furrounding  an  ill-fet  bone. 

I have  often,  in  examining  fuch  indurations  carefully,  and  in  the  daily  pra&ice 
of  palling  the  catheter,  remarked  that  upon  preffing  particular  knobs  of  the  tumor, 
with  the  edge  of  the  thumb  and  fqueezing  them,  hard  matter  was  fpued  out  from 
the  urethra  in  great  profusion  ; I have  alfo  remarked  that  fuch  indurations  diftort 
the  canal,  for  although  the  ftricture  or  other  obftrudtion  be  entirely  removed,  the 
catheter  or  bougie  paffes  fuch  a part  wnh  great  difficulty. 

From  the  time  that  urine  begins  to  iffue  through  openings  in  the  perinasum, 
the  diforder  becomes  every  moment  more  complicated,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  more  loathfome.  When  the  urethra  is  obftrufted  anew,  and  the  perinamm 
inflames,  when  either  the  old  fiftulas  are  about  to  burft  out,  or  new  ones  are  form- 
ing, the  patient  has  diftincft  rigours  and  fever,  and  clouds  do  not  more  certainly 
portend  a ftorm,  than  rigour  and  a feverifh  paroxyfm,  the  generation  of  fome 
new  fiftula.  It  is  not  a flight  rigour  that  the  patient  is  affailed  with,  but  a cold 
fit  like  that  of  a quartan  : the  patient  feels  a fickifhnefs,  languor,  and  giddinefs  ; 
his  face  grows  pale,  and  the  circle  round  his  eyes  livid  ; and  when  the  fit  comes 
on  the  bed  fkakes  under  him,  with  the  violence  of  the  rigour,  and  his  teeth 
chatter  audibly.  He  vomits  a profufion  of  bile ; his  urine  is  fparing  and  high 
coloured  ; his  temples  throb,  and  the  hot  ftage  which  fiicceeds  is  very  violent, 
and  is  followed  by  a fweating  ftage,  very  long  and  exhaufting.  He  is  bathed  in 
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fvveat,  fhirt  after  fhlrt  is  changed,  and  is  actually  wrung  out  before  it  is  thrown  into 
the  clofet.  The  bed  cloths  are  thoroughly  foaked.  The  fetor  of  the  urine  palling 
through  the  fiftulous  fores  and  wetting  the  linnens,  and  the  extreme  frequency  of 
palTing  water,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  pafles,  the  patient  having 
hardly  any  degree  of  retenfion,  makes  his  condition  moft  miferable.  His  fre- 
quent rifing  to  take  the  water-pot  during  the  night,  while  under  this  fvveating 
ftage,  gives  him  cold  and  aggravates  every  fymptom.  The  patient,  after  each 
paroxyfm,  looks  wan  and  meagre  ; he  could  not  in  the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks  en- 
tirely recover  from  the  Ihock,  but  weeks  are  not  allowed  him,  for  one  paroxyfm 
fucceeds  another  at  intervals  of  but  a few  days,  bilious  vomiting  or  diarrhaca 
often  occupy  the  intermediate  time,  and  the  furgeon,  with  all  his  care  to  preferve 
his  patient  from  fever,  .is  hardly  able  to  find  two  days  free  from  fever,  during  which 
he  may  perform  his  operations.  This  is  an  intermitting  fever  fo  purely  fympto- 
matic,  that  bark  or  wine,  or  antimonial  medicines,  are  of  little  ufe ; the  patient  very 
generally  cannot  ufe  laudanum  which  only  increafes  his  fickneis  ; nothing  can  give 
relief  but  deftroying  the  ftridure  and  opening  the  fiftulas. 

The  catheter,  if  it  can  be  pafled  or  retained  at  fuch  a time,  is  of  ufe,  by  pre- 
venting the  imprelfion  of  the  urine  upon  the  parts  ; and  extreme  cleanlinefs,  air, 
and  exercife  in  a carriage,  and  the  warm  bath,  with  opiate  glyfters,  palliate  the 
diflrefs  till  a fit  time  comes  for  attempting  the  cure. 

When  a patient  commits  himfelf  to  your  care  look  well  to  his  condition,  refled 
maturely  on  every  circumftance  of  his  cafe,  and  weigh  all  the  probabilities  before 
you  promife  or  feem  to  promife  a cure  ; although  he  has  been  long  labouring 
under  difeafe,  and  the  parts  are  in  great  diforder,  though  the  perinasum  be  per- 
forated with  irregular  openings,  and  abfcefles  extend  from  the  urethra  to  the 
ferotum  and  hip,  you  will  not  defpair ; becaufe,  thefe  points  are  acceflible.  But 
when  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  pelvis  is  deeply  affeded,  when  flatus  burfls 
through  the  feveral  openings,  demonftrating  that  they  penetrate  to  the  redum, 
though  you  will  never  abandon  the  perfon  who  puts  his  confidence  in  you,  you 
will  be  cautious  how  you  exprefs  your  hopes  of  faving  him,  to  his  friends. 

This  is  fo  entirely  a furgical  difeafe,  and  the  parts  are  fo  irregularly  afteded,  that 
natural  ingenuity  and  a fpirit  of  enterprize  are  of  infinite  ufe,  and  a nice  and  careful 
hand  in  adapting  inflruments  to  the  condition  of  the  parts,  and  laying  dreflings  fo 
as  to  keep  the  fores  dry  and  clean,  fometimes  performs  wonders.  The  furgeon  fits 
down  to  refled  deliberately  on  the  caufes  of  the  fiftulas,  and  of  their  various 
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directions  and  communications,  he  paftes  firft  the  catheter  or  bougie  into  the 
urethra,  to  feel  for  the  obftruCtion,  he  probes  each  fiftulous  opening,  to  difcover 
its  depth  and  direction,  and  its  communication  with  other  openings,  and  to  obferve 
whether  the  probe,  when  pafled  through  the  fiftulous  openings,  and  the  catheter 
where  it  is  flopped  in  the  urethra,  can  be  made  to  meet. 

He  examines  carefully  into  all  the  circumftances  of  his  patient’s  cafe,  that  he 
may  know  in  what  fucceffion  the  feveral  openings  burft  out,  and  in  -what  degree 
the  parts  have  fuffered.  He  then  tries  to  get  the  ftaff,  if  poffible,  into  the 
bladder,  introducing  his  finger  at  the  fame  time  into  the  anus,  that  he  may 
be  allured  whether  there  is  any  difeafe  within  the  pelvis,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 

his  knife.  On  the  clearnefs  of  his  conceptions  and  reafoning,  does  the  fate  of  his 

♦ 

patient  entirely  depend  ; the  ftriCture  is  to  be  relieved,  the  fiftulas  laid  open, 
the  canal  made  diredt  and  clear,  and  the  incifions  healed  by  efcharotic  applications  : 
and,  while  no  difeafed  part  is  to  be  fpared,  nor  part,  either  of  the  urinary  canal 
or  furrounding  integuments  is  to  be  wantonly  deftroyed.  In  lhort,  care  and 
cleanlinefs,  ingenuity  and  induftry,  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts,  and  a mechanical  genius  for  contriving  various  means’  of  reftoring  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  urine,  and  healing  the  openings,  are  of  ineftimable  value  ; they  are 
talents  which  may  be  improved  and  cultivated,  and  will  eventually  fave  the  lives 
,of  patients,  who,  if  laid  in  a foul  bed  and  macerated  in  clods  of  relaxing  poul- 
tices, would  die. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  doubt  nor  delicacy  concerning  thefe  operations  on  the 
perinaeum,  which  feems  fo  cruel,  and  which  are  indeed  fo  often  unfuccefsful ; the 
natural  force  of  the  urine  never  could  overcome  a ftridlure  in  the  urethra,  and 
the  perinaeum  being  perforated  even  that  ineffe&ual  force  is  taken  off,  the 
parts  are  running  every  moment  into  greater  diforder ; the  moft  vigorous  health 
(and  that  is  not  to  be  expedled)  can  never  cure  thofe  fores,  while  the  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  urethra  remains  ; the  fuppurations  are  continually  fpreading,  and  the 
fever  increafing,  fo  that  fomething  muft  be  done,  and  fince  that  part  of  the  urethra 
which  lies  betwixt  the  ftridture  and  the  point  of  the  penis  is  now  of  no  ufe,  we 
may  proceed  to  remove  the  ftridture,  and  fince  the  urine  has  a free  iflue  by  the 
perinseum,  we  are  not  interrupted  in  our  work. 

Thefe  general  theories  of  the  difeafe  and  of  its  cure,  are  of  ufe  to  give  the 
furgeon  clear  conception  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter ; but  that  he  may 
learn  how  to  encounter  them,  I fhall  proceed  to  lay  down  rules  for  his  condudl, 
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in  fomewhat  of  an  aphoriftical  form. — ift,  It  is  not  here  as  in  the  cafe  formerly 
defcribed,  (viz.  a fudden  burfting  of  the  urethra,)  the  firft  duty  of  the  furgeon  to 
make  free  openings  in  the  perinseum  ; for  the  walls  of  a fiftula  are  fo  condenfed  by 
inflammation,  that  the  urine  is  not  injected  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  but  flows 
through  one  or  many  openings,  whofe  walls  are  firm  and  tube- like,  as  the  name 
fiftula  implies.  The  firft  care  then  of  the  furgeon,  in  every  cafe  of  fiftula,  whether 
old  or  recent,  is  to  clear  the  canal,  and  that  is  beft  done  by  pafting  a cauftic  bougie 
down  the  urethra.  If  there  be  plainly  a ftridture  in  the  urethra,  if  the  bulb  or 
lower  parts  are  juft  beginning  to  give  way,  and  the  perineum  to  inflame,  let  the 
cauftic  be  applied  ftraightway ; or  let  the  common  bougie  be  forced  into  the  ftric- 
ture,  to  procure  a momentary  relief,  by  freeing  the  paflage  and  relieving  the 
perineum  from  its  immediate  preflure ; while  leeches  and  faturnine  folutions  are 
applied  to  the  perinseum,  and  the  part  fupported  with  gentle  preflure.  Sometimes 
in  proportion  as  the  paflage  is  cleared  by  the  cauftic,  the  pain  and  lwelling  of 
the  perinseum  fubfide,  and  the  patient  is  faved  from  a breach  in  the  urethra. 

2d,  When  the  difeafe  has  proceeded  a point  farther,  and  there  is  not  only  an 
inflammation  in  the  perinseum,  and  a threatening  of  danger,  but  an  actual  abfcefs; 
the  furgeon  Ihould  make  no  delay,  but  open  it  : there  is  indeed  no  danger  of  the 
urine  being  diffufed  widely  under  the  fkin,  but  there  is  danger  of  the  abfcefs  ex- 
tending itfelf,  of  more  cellular  fubftance  being  deftroyed  by  fuppuration,  and  of 
the  urine  being  admitted  into  a larger  fac  ; in  fhort,  the  abfcefs  in  peiinsco  will 
always  be  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  prudently 
managed  ; and  it  is  a point  of  prudence  to  open  it  early.  If  it  could  be  prevented 
from  fuppurating,  that  would  be  a great  point;  but,  when  it  has  already  fuppurated, 
and  points  to  a head,  when  you  diftin&ly  feel  the  matter,  and  lufpedl,  from  dr- 
cumftances..  that  the  urine  has  accefs  to  the  abfcefs,  you  open  it  without  lofs  of 
time,  with  the  point  of  a lancet ; and  let  no  fcoundrelly  motive  of  prudence 
prevent  you  doing  your  duty,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opening  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  heal,  and  there  is  more  than  a probability  that  you  will  fufi’er  blame  ; but 
while  the  furgeon  is  opening  the  abfcefs,  let  him,  at  the  fame  time,  take  every 
meafure  for  freeing  the  natural  paflage. 

^dly,  In  cafes  of  irregular  and  complicated  fiftula  which  has  continued  long, 
when  little  urine  pafles  by  the  urethra,  and  much  through  fiftulous  openings, 
become  callous  by  time  ; where  there  is  no  threatened  difeafe,  which  may  be 
prevented  by  timely  incilions;  where  either  the  furgeon  feels  plainly  one  long  and 
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formidable  ftridture,  or  fuSpedts  various  obftrudtions  in  diftindt  parts  of  the  canaly 
he  will  give  firft  his  whole  attention  to  the  clearing  of  the  natural  paffage,  that  he 
may  afterwards  deal  more  fuccefsfully  with  the  fiftulas. 

His  means  of  overcoming  fuch  ftridtures,  muft  be  adapted  to  the  circumftances 
pf  each.  If  he  has  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  but  one  fmall  and  folitary 
ftridture,  he  will  perhaps  hope  to  give  a temporary  relief,  by  forcing  the  point  of 
a bougie  into  it,  and  thus,  for  a moment,  taking  off  the  force  from  the  perineum, 
he  may  gain  time  for  the  ufe  of  the  cauftic,  and  be  able  in  a more  deliberate 
way,  to  deftroy  the  ftridture  altogether,  and  reftore  the  free  Stream  of  urine.  Ifr 
from  the  hiftory  of  the  complaints,  and  a diftindt  account  of  what  has  been  done 
by  former  furgeons,  if  from  the  entire  obftrudtion  of  the  urine,  from  the  extenfive 
fiftulas  and  long  continued  difeafe  in  the  perineum,  he  has  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  ftridture  is  very  compleat  ; but  efpecially  if  upon  feeling  the  urethra,  he  is- 
fenfible  that  the  obftrudtion  arifes,  not  from  a fingle  ftridture,  hard  and  round  like 
a pea,  at  one  point  of  the  urethra,  but  from  feveral  contiguous  ftridlures  oc- 
cupying a considerable  length  of  the  urethra  ; if,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  he 
feels  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  a fpace  of  the  urethra,  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length,  fmall  and  hard,  like  a big  thread,  at  which  the  bougie  or  catheter  ftops, 
he  has  reafon  to  fear,  that  not  a hundred  applications  of  cauftic  would  deftroy  Such 
a ftridture,  and  is  fenfible  that  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  rougher  methods.  He  in- 
troduces the  ftalk  of  a filver  catheter,  the  bend  being  cut  finoothly  off,  and  ufing 
it  as  a canula,  he  plants  the  point  of  it  upon  the  ftridture,  and  pafling  down  a 
trocar  or  piercer,  either  fquared  or  lancet-pointed,  and  grafping  the  urethra  firm  in 
his  left  hand,  and  holding  the  piercer  firmly  with  his  right,  he  bores  it  along,  (a 
thing  which  cannot  be  done  without  much  force  and  exquifite  pain  to  the  patient) 
and  makes  his  way  through  the  ftridture,  indifferent  whether  it  paffes  through  the 
body  of  the  ftridture  or  by  the  fide  of  it,  if  only  it  meet  the  open  part  of  the 
urethra.  This  operation  I hold  to  be  chiefly  pradticable  in  ftridtures  manifestly 
of  considerable  length,  and  occupying  the  middle  parts  of  the  urethra,  efpecially 
that  which  lies  within  the  fcrotum  j and  I have  found  the  operation  greatly  fa- 
cilitated, by  feeling  very  carefully  from  the  point  where  the  catheter  ftops,  fo  as 
to  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  ftridture,  making  the  patient  in  the  meanwhile  prefs 
his  urine,  fo  that  I would  feel  the  urethra  dilated  into  a fort  of  fac,  behind  the 
ftridture.  This  found  and  dilated  part  of  the  urethra  is  that  which  is  to  be  aimed 
at  with  the  trocar:  I have  found  it  neceflary  to  hold  the  urethra  and  penis  par- 
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ticularly  firm,  for  it  requires  great  force  to  drive  the  piercer  on : and  in  this  opera- 
tion of  working  the  urethra  along  the  piercer,  as  you  would  put  the  bait  on  a fiffi- 
ing-hook,  I have,  I confefs,  found  the  greateft  difficulty  in  hitting  precifely  the  free 
and  dilated  part  of  the  urethra  behind  the  obftrudion.  The  lancet-pointed  trocar 
is,  I am  certain,  from  experience,  preferable  to  the  round  or  fquare-pointed  trocar, 
and  I think  it  necelfary  to  mention,  that  generally  and  almoft  neceffarily,  the  trocar 
mud  enter  the  fide  of  the  found  part  of  the  urethra,  whence  there  will  be  a degree 
of  crookednefs  in  the  new  canal ; and  if  there  be  any  collateral  abfcefs  to  diftort 
the  urethra,  the  irregularity  will  be  very  great,  and  the  catheter  will  pafs  this 
point  with  a degree  of  difficulty,  and  not  without  fome  addrefs  on  the  part  of  the 
furgeon,  who  mull  learn,  by  practice,  towards  which  fide  the  obliquity  lies.  To 
prevent  or  leffen  this,  to  preferve  as  far  as  poffible,  a dired  channel,  a large  leaden 
probe  as  big  as  the  catheter  ffiould  be  worn  during  the  cure,  and  the  cauflic 
occalionally  ufed  : this  operation  of  perforating  is,  I acknowledge,  difficult  and 
delicate,  but  we  fpeak  now  of  cafes  where  bougies  are  merely  a torment,  and  the 
cauftic  ineffedual. 

This  ftridure  in  the  middle  of  the  penis,  is  ufually  accompanied  with  ftric- 
tures  equally  formidable  near  the  bulb,  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  fiftula.  Thefe 
are  to  be  cut  with  the  knife,  rather  than  cauterifed,  for  the  fiftulas  of  the 
perineum  lead  diredly  to  thofe  lower  ftiidures,  the  probe  or  directory  palfed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fiftula,  touches  this  point;  and  when  the  fiftula  is  to  be  laid 
open,  though  it  would  be  wrong  where  there  were  no  breach,  to  approach  the 
urethra,  it  is  good  practice,  when  there  is  an  opening  in  the  urethra,  and  that 
callous,  to  make  that  opening  a part  of. the  incifion  ; to  pafs  the  ftaff  down  till  it  is 
flopped  by  this  lower  ftridure;  to  pafs  the  diredory  along  the  fiftula,  till  it  almoft 
touch  the  ftaff ; to  obferve  well  the  diredion  of  each,  and  to  cut  along  the  di- 
redory till  the  ftaff  is  laid  bare. 

4th,  To  attempt  any  furgical  operation  on  the  perinseum,  before  the  free  courfe 
of  the  urine  is  reftored,  would  be  but  lofs  of  labour,  and  a wanton  deftrudion  of 
parts ; and  the  moment  that  the  canal  is  free,  the  urine,  no  longer  difordering  the 
parts,  they  Grew  a tendency  to  heal,  while  the  bladder  itfelf  feems  to  recover  its 
powers.  I have  feen  a patient,  wh.ofe  incontinence  of  urine  was  fuch  as  to  wet  the 
bed  incefiantlv,  and  lead  me  to  fulped  that  the  body  of  the  bladder  itfelf  was 
perforated,  fo  relieved,  by  cauteriling  or  perforating  the  ftridure,  that  he  has 
*etained  his  urine  from  night  to  morning,  and  from  morning  till  night,  paffing 
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two  pounds  at  once.  When  the  operation  of  the  cauftic  is  compleat,  the  ftri&ure 
perforated,  or  the  free  courfe  of  the  urine,  by  any  art  reftored,  the  furgeon  ad- 
dreflfes  himfelf  to  the  new  and  arduous  duty  of  healing  the  fores,  he  performs  now 
on  the  fiftula  in  perinaso,  the  fame  radical  operation  that  he  would  on  the  fiftula  in 
ano,  i.  e.  he  lays  it  completely  open.  He  places  the  patient  as  for  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  ; examines  all  the  openings  once  more  with  the  probe,  and  founds 
their  depth,  and  remarks  their  relation  to  the  urethra.  He  then  introduces  the 
ftaff  down  to  the  ftridture  in  the  perineum,  and  gives  it  to  an  afliftant  to  hold  j 
he  next  pafles  the  grooved  directory,  perhaps  a little  bent,  along  the  main  channel 
of  the  fiftula,  till  it  reach  the  ftri&ure,  and  almoft  touch  the  ftaff ; he  then  either 
runs  his  fharp  or  probe-pointed  biftory,  as  he  thinks  beft,  along  the  directory,  or 
he  cuts  with  a common  fcalpell,  till  he  at  once  lays  open  the  fiftula  and  cuts  the 
ftridfure,  making  it  the  laft  part  of  the  incifion  and  nicking  it  fairly.  He  has  now 
laid  fome  length  of  the  ftaff  naked,  but,  to  be  affured  that  the  ftrifture  is  com- 
pletely undone,  he  pufhes  the  point  of  the  ftaff  through  the  incifion  of  the  peri- 
neum and  then  paffes  it  into  the  bladder.  He  then  withdraws  the  ftaff,  and  in- 
troducing the  flexible  catheter,  or  a leaden  ftaff,  dreffes  up  the  incifions  lightly,  and 
perhaps  orders  a warm  ftimulant  fomentation  of  chamomile  decodtion  fharpened 
with  fal  ammoniac  to  be  laid  over  the  parts  and  repeated  from  day  to  day  to  keep 
them  clean  and  in  a pleafant  ftate ; and,  though  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
fhould  have  forced  him  to  lay  open  a confiderable  length  of  the  ftaff,  he  need  not 
be  difmayed,  for  we  frequently  fee  feveral  inches  of  the  urethra  (I  have  feen  full 
three  inches  of  it)  regenerated,  or  rather  replaced,  from  the  growth  of  the  fur- 
rounding parts. 

In  the  future  dreffmg,  though  I do  not  altogether  forbid  the  occafional  ufe  of 
poultices,  I do  not  approve  of  their  being  continually  applied,  the  warm  bath  or 
ftimulant  fomentations  are  much  to  be  preferred,  while  the  parts  will  always  be 
found  moft  healthy  when  kept  dry  and  clean.  The  fponge  and  lint  are  the  beft 
dreffings.  The  callous  parts  may  be  touched  with  cauftic ; and  when  the  gra- 
nulating procefs  languifhes  the  parts  may  be  animated  with  red  precipitate  mixed 
with  bafilicon  ; fpirits  of  turpentine,  when  not  applied  too  widely  fo  as  to  parch 
the  parts,  but  touched  on  with  a hair  pencil,  is  often  remarkably  ufeful ; and,  the 
alternating  thefe  ftimulant  applications  with  poultices,  is  particularly  ufeful,  for  the 
occafional  ufe  of  a poultice  which,  if  continued,  relaxes  and  indifpofes  the  parts, 
fwells  them,  increafes  their  fenfibility,  and  expofes  them  to  the  operation  of  the 
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turpentine  or  precipitate.  Never  let  fuch  fores  be  crammed  even  with  lint,  far  lefs 
with  flimulant  dreffings,  but  let  the  dreffings  be  laid  oa  lightly  and  retained  with 
a (T)  bandage.  The  flexible  catheterr  if  it  can  be  retained,  promotes  the  cure 
greatly  by  faving  the  parts  from  the  excoriation  of  the  urine  ; but  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  the  lodging  of  the  catheter  within  the  bladder  prevents  al- 
together the  urine  tainting  the  parts,  for  every  time  the  bladder  aCts  (and  it  aCts 
more  frequently  and  more  irrefiflably  when  flirnulated  by  the  catheter)  the  canal 
of  the  urethra  dilates  fo,  that  while  much  of  the  urine  flows  through  the  catheter, 
fome  pafles  by  the  fide  of  it  and  iflues  at  the  perinseum.  - 

The  bathing  the  parts  with  fait- water  contributes  to  prevent  the  itching  and  pre- 
ferves  them  cleanly  and  granulating,  and  the  ufe  of  fea-bathing  and  exercife  often 
contributes  to  the  final  cure  of  fores  which  feem  altogether  callous ; but  it  is  not  to 
be  concealed  that  often,  after  the  cure  of  the  great  fiftula,  and  when  the  perineum 
ieems  entirely  reflored  to  a healthy  flate  and  the  urethra  to  be  free  of  obflruCtion, 
one  fmall  point  continues  perverfely  open,  and  can  by  no  means  be  healed  ; 
and  the  circumftance  of  the  patient  being  now  reflored  from  the  mofl  me- 
lancholy to  a comfortable  fituation  difcourages  the  furgeon  from  making  any  new 
attempt. 

Definite  as  thefe  rules  may  feem,  and  fimple  in  their  application,  I fhould  feel 
that  I had  executed  my  duty  very  imperfectly  if  I did  not  enable  my  reader  to 
affociate  flill  more  correCt  ideas  with  thefe  rules,  and  enable  him  to  apply  them 
with  confidence  in  any  given  cafe ; and  this  is  I apprehend  very  eafily  done  by 
reprefenting  an  a&ual  cafe  in  the  form  of  a plan  ; aud  my  reader  is  to  underhand 
that,  in  laying  fuch  a plan  of  the  dileafed  parts  before  him,  both  in  a full  view 
and  in  profile,  my  purpofe  is,  to  enable  him  to  follow  me  in  my  reafonings  upon 

the  way  in  which  the  feveral  parts  were  aifecled  in  an  individual  cafe  ; I reprefent 

• / 

to  him  the  conjectures  I formed  in  feeling  the  parts  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
affiftqd  by  the  flaff  and  probe  ; in  fhort,  I prefent  to  him  fuch  a plan  of  the 
parts  as  I fhould  naturally  draw  for  my  own  private  ufe  before  operating. 

In  thefe  two  plans,  figures  ift  and  2d  of  a complicated  ftriCture  and  fiftula 
in  perinaso,  I reprefent  as  I have  actually  felt;  ift,  A ftriCture  about  three  inches 
down  the  urethra;  behind  that  flriCture  a thickening  and  knotting  (a  a)  of  the 
cellular  fubflance  furrounding  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  lies  within  the  fcro- 
tum  ; nor  is  it  merely  a thickening  but  an  abfcefs,  from  whence,  upon  fqueezing 
particular  knobs  with  the  thumb,  matter  iiTues  through  the  penis.  2dly,  A dilated 
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part  behind  the  fir  ft  ftridure,  which,  when  the  urine  advances  to  the  ftridure 
and  is  flopped  by  it,  is  dilated  by  the  force  of  the  bladder  as  to  be  diftindly 
felt  through  the  fcrotum,  3dy,  A fecond  ftridure  in  that  part  of  the  urethra 
which  lies  in  the  perinseum  ; but  this,  in  place  of  having  formed  an  abfcefs  open- 
ing merely  into  the  urethra,  has  formed  various  fiftulas  through  which  the  urine 
flows  by  the  perineum;  one  main  fiflula  (b)  opens  into  the  perinseum  ; while  an- 
other (c)  has  extended  much  farther,  has  made  a great  abfcefs  in  the  hip,  and  opens 
on  the  point  of  the  hip  near  the  anus. 

The  patient  prefenting  himfelf  in  this  ruined  condition,  the  firft  meafure  I take 
is  to  open  the  abfces  (c)  in  the  apex  of  the  hip,  in  order  to  prevent  the  farther 
deftrudion  of  parts  ; feeondly  to  introduce  a trocar  by  the  penis  and  pierce  the 
firft  ftridure  (i),  which  is  diftindly  felt  to  be  much  too  long  and  too  firm  to  be 
effeded  in  the  courfe  of  many  wreeks  by  a cauftic  ; the  trocar  and  canula  are  pufhed 
forward  till  they  meet  the  dilated,  but  found  part,  of  the  urethra,  marked  (2) ; thirdly, 
the  catheter  being  paffed  down  to  the  lower  ftridure  and  the  directory  pufhed 
into  the  fiflula  in  the  perinseum,  the  fiflula  is  opened  by  running  in  a biftory 
along  the  diredory,  and  the  ftridure  is  included  in  the  incifion.  The  catheter  is 
thus  laid  bare,  and  then  paffed  into  the  bladder.  The  lower  drawing,  or  figure  2d, 
reprefents  the  difeafed  parts  as  they  would  appear  if  cut  out  from  the  pelvis  and 
laid  on  a diffeding  board.  The  ftridures  and  abfcefs  are  marked  with  letters  or 
figures  correfponding  with  thofe  of  Figure  ift  ; and  I would  fain  believe  that  it 
is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  explain  that  (d  d)  marks  the  corpora  cavernofa  penis,  at 
the  place  of  their  union,  (e)  The  membraneous  part  of  the  urethra  below  the 
loweft  ftridure.  (f ) The  proftate  gland,  (gg)  The  veficulse-fiminales  ; and  (i) 
the  body  of  the  bladder. 

The  flexible  catheter  made  of  elaftic  gum  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other; 
for,  after  a little  while,  it  foftens  with  the  heat  and  becomes  as  limber  as  the  na- 
tural canal. 


OF  TOTAL  OBSTRUCTION  OF  URINE  AND  THE  OPERATION  OF  PARACENTESIS 

VESICLE. 


I {hall  clofe  this  volume  with  the  defcription  of  a defperate  operation,  which  is 
yet  our  foie  refource  in  the  laft  ftage  of  mifery.  The  operation  of  paracentefis  is 
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lefs  frequently  reforted  to  as  the  means  of  faving  the  lives  of  young  and  impru- 
dent people,  it  is  more  commonly  reforted  to  as  a means  of  prolonging  the  years 
of  the  aged  and  infirm.  When  in  a young  and  otherwife  healthy  man  it  happens 
that,  by  a blow  or  fall,  the  perinaeum  is  injured  ; or  when,  from  a negleded  ftric- 
ture  and  a hidden  fuppreffion  of  urine  with  fever,  it  is  neceffary  to  perform  the 
operation  of  paracentefis  veficse,  the  fcene  is  very  diftreffing  ; but  when  in  a man 
far  advanced  in  years  the  proftate  gland  has  been  long  difeafed  and  has  oc- 
cafioned  frequent  obftrudion  ; when,  at  lad,  the  bougie  gives  no  relief  and  the 
catheter  cannot,  even  with  any  degree  of  force  or  rudenefs  be  driven  into  the 
bladder,  the  fcene  is  not  lefs  affieding,  for  this  fwelling  of  the  proftate  is  a difeafe 
almoft  peculiar  to  learned  and  fedentary  men  ; and  the  patient’s  age,  infirmities, 
and  prefent  fufferings  ; the  dignity  with  which  he  fupports  them  ; the  prefence  of 
his  family  depending  perhaps  on  the  furvivancy  of  his  offices,  and  the  melancholy 
difperfion  of  his  family,  which  muft  follow  his  death,  create  a ftrong  fympathy. 
His  genius  and  literary  talents  give  us  a particular  intereft  in  his  fate  ; the  opera- 
tion is,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  but  a temporary  refource,  yet  fuch  a man  can 
bear  to  linger  on  a little  longer,  and,  with  his  family  around  him,  think  it  happinefs. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  refrain  from  alluding  to  a melancholy  fcene  which  returns 
too  often  not  to  leave  ferious  impreffions,  and  it  is  moft  natural  to  feel  fome  degree 
of  anxiety  in  trying  to  refolve  many  doubts  concerning  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  furgeon  in  circumftances  naturally  perplexing  ; where  the  chief  mafters  in 
furgery  deny  us  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  counfel,  “ I muft  own,”  fays 
one  of  the  firft  furgeons  of  our  own  country,  “ that  I have  not  feen  cafes  enough 
to  enable  me  to  give  all  the  varieties  that  occafionally  happen,  and,  of  courfe,  all  the 
advantages  and  difad  vantages  of  each  method  *.’*  ' But  are  thofe  who  prefume 
to  teach  entitled  thus  to  decline  giving  their  beft  advice  becaufe  every  fuch  cafe 
is  full  of  difficulty  and  danger  ? Is  it  fair  thus  to  devolve  the  moft  difficult  ques- 
tions in  our  art  upon  the  individual  furgeon  perplexed  at  once  by  the  delicacy  of 
his  fituation  and  the  felfiffi  referve  of  authors,  whofe  province  it  is  to  lay  down 
the  plain  line  of  his  duty  ? Whatever  prefumption  there  may  appear  in  offering 
to  explain  a fubjed  which  has  been  declined  by  fo  great  a mafter  in  furgery  as 
Hunter,  I cannot  but  refled  that  this  is  an  operation  which  may  eventually  fall 
to  the  lot  of  every  furgeon  to  perform  ; that  nothing  could  be  more  ungracious  on 
the  part  of  a teacher  than  to  devolve  on  every  young  man  the  difficult  talk  of 

* Laflus  ufes  very  literally  the  fame  exprefFIons  : “ Cette  operation  fe  faifante  ti  es  rarement,  on  n’a  point 
fur  fes  avantages,  et  fur  fes  inconvenients,  toute  l’experience  qu’il  feroit  a defirer,  &c.”  Lassus,  p.  292. 
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going  unaffifted  through  a long  procefs  of  reafoning  upon  the  choice  of  inftru- 
ments  or  methods,  attended  with  the  imminent  rifle  of  thinking  too  long,  or  of 
adding  too  rafhly : I cannot  but  recollect  that  the  young  furgeon  coming  unpre- 
pared to  fuch  an  operation  may  make  his  incifions  in  the  perinaeum  deep  and  wide 
and  yet  mifs  the  bladder,  and  find  no  better  way  of  retrieving  his  error  than  by 
performing  a fecond  operation  by  incifion  above  the  pubis  : I have  feen  this,  and, 
to  my  utter  amazement,  have  feen  a patient  fo  mangled  furvive. 

That  a patient  fhould  recover  who  had  fuffered  two  of  the  mod:  cruel  and 
dangerous  of  the  many  operations  which  have  been  invented  for  relieving  the 
diftended  bladder,  is  a fa  (St  which  Lets  all  argument  at  nought,  and  is  enough  to 
difeourage  us  from  trufting  to  reafoning  of  any  kind.  Yet  if  there  be  in  all 
furgery  an  operation  in  regard  to  which  we  may  allow  ourfelves  to  be  guided  by 
principle,  it  is  in  this.  The  experience  of  the  individual  may  be  limited,  but 
the  experience  of  ages  is  a free  and  precious  fource  of  inftruCtion.  Let  the  fur- 
geon  then  who  prefumes  to  write  on  the  general  fcience,  give,  as  if  he  were  con- 
fulting  on  an  individual  cafe,  his  beft  and  mo  ft  impartial  counfel,  and  where  the 
refources  of  his  own  experience  fail,  let  him  collect  the  fenle  of  former  authors. 

Though  allied  with  lithotomy,  or  rather  arifing  from  it,  this  operation  of 
paracentefis  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  perform  ; for,  while  lithotomy  has  in 
various  ages  been  performed  in  various  ways,  always  the  incifions  have  been  guided 
by  a ftaff,  but  in  puncturing  the  urinary  bladder  where  no  catheter  can  be  intro- 
duced, the  furgeon  has  no  guide  but  his  knowledge  of  the  parts.  He  does  not 
conduCt  his  inftrument  along  the  groove  of  a ftaff ; if  he  diffeCts  for  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  he  mult  in  performing  fuch  diffeCtion,  trufi;  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
parts  ; if  he  merely  firike  the  trocar  into  the  bladder,  without  previous  incifion, 
ftill  he  trufts  to  his  (kill  in  anatomy. 

The  many  doubts  and  fears  that  muft  come  over  the  mind  of  the  furgeon 
in  preparing  to  perform  fo  eventful  an  operation  are  only  to  be  divined  by 
reflecting  on  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  on  the  circumftances  of  prefent 
difficulty  : many  days  have  already  elapfed  fince  the  patient  was  in  pain  and  his 
friends  aware  of  his  danger ; they  are  confcious  that  his  critical  fituation  is  one 
in  which  an  inventive  head  and  dextrous  hand  fhould  be  able  to  do  a great  deal, 
and  they  look  up  to  the  furgeon  at  firft  with  hope  and  confidence.  But  frequent 
attempts  are  made  to  pafs  the  inftrument,  every  renewed  attempt  promifes  relief, 
and  each  difappointment  leffens  the  confidence  of  the  relations  and  of  the  patient 
in  the  operator,  or  in  his  art. 
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Thefe  friends  are  ill  prepared,  at  fuch  a time,  to  receive  the  intimation  that  more 
defperate  meafures  mull  be  reforted  to,  and  the  furgeon  lofes  their  confidence  in 
the  very  time  when  he  needs  every  fupport,  when  he  is  to  undertake  a difficult 
operation,  perhaps  by  candle-light,  with  few  affiftants,  and  is  obliged  to  perform 
it  in  hafle  and  trepidation,  after  the  fatal  fymptoms  of  abdominal  inflammation 
. are  begun  ! often,  as  in  cafes  of  hernia,  it  comes  too  late  to  fave  the  patient’s  life. 
The  furgeon,  who  has  to  perform  in  difficult  circumflances,  a very  eventful 
operation,  who  has  to  filence  his  own  doubts  and  fears,  to  conciliate  the  friends,  and 
to  confirm  his  patient  in  every  good  refolution,  fhould  not  be  left  unfupported  by 
fixed  and  fteady  rules  of  conduct,  if  fuch  can  at  all  be  deduced  from  experience 
or  from  reafoning  on  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts,  he  fhould  be  taught  to  refolve 
without  delay,  and  to  operate  without  fear.  But  while  the  furgeon  is  unaffifted  by 
the  experience  of  his  elder  brethren,  he  is  not  inftrudted  by  the  hiflory  of  the 
fcience,  nor  taught  to  make  an  impartial  and  juft  feledtion  of  the  methods  or  in- 
ftruments  he  fhould  prefer ; fo  entirely  is  hiftory  negledted,  that  I know  not  where 
the  furgeon  could  find  (independent  of  any  marks  of  approbation  or  difapprobation), 
even  a bare  and  naked  catalogue  of  the  various  projects  for  pundturing  the  blad- 
der. Surely  where  there  have  been  fo  many  inventions  there  mnft  be  many  dif- 
ficulties, there  rauft  be  much  delicacy  in  the  eledtion  of  any  one  method,  but  it  un- 
fortunately happens  that  modern  authors  are  filent  concerning  every  method  but 
the  worft,  and  that  alone  is  deferibed.  Is  it  not  melancholy  to  obferve,  that 
for  the  Ample  purpofe  of  tapping  the  urinary  bladder,  inciiions  are  performed 
equal  in  extent,  and  exceeding  in  danger,  thofe  pradtifed  for  the  extraction  of  the 
ftone  ? It  was  very  natural  for  each  lithotomift  to  adopt  a method  of  pundturing 
the  bladder  correfponding,  in  fome  refpedts,  with  that  which  he  ufed  in  cutting 
for  the  ftone  ; but  that  of  all  the  various  methods  one  only  fhould  be  remembered  ! 

' that  the  trocar  fhould  be  entirely  difufed,  and  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  pa- 
racentefis  vefica:,  or  tapping  the  bladder,  be  utterly  forgotten  ! that  whether  in 
making  the  opening  from  the  perinceum  or  from  above  the  pubis,,  deep  incifions 
fhould  be  fubftituted  to  the  mere  pundture,  or  made  at  lead  the  firft  ftep  towards 
operating  with  the  trocar,  is  indeed  furprifing. 

In  the  furgical  fyftems  of  the  prefent  day,  this  is  the  ufual  prologue  to  the  fub- 
jedt  of  paracentefis  : “ The  operation  of  paracentefis  veficse,  is  to  be  performed  by 
an  incifion  in  perinseo,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  cutting  for  the  ftone.”  I hope  not : 
I hope  and  truft  that  paracentefis  of  the  bladder  will  never  again  be  performed 
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by  the  fame  incifions  as  the  lateral  lithotomy : how  the  operation  Ihould  ever 
have  aflumed  this  formidable  afpedt,  is  only  to  be  undcrftood  from  a certain 
epifode  in  the  hiftory  of  lithotomy,  which,  I believe,  I have  not  related,  or  not 
diftindtly. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  operation  of  lithotomy  had  indeed  become  more 
familiar,  but  the  difeafe  was  frequent,  and  the  operators  few  in  number.  The 
itinerant  lithotcmifts,  who  went  from  city  to  city,  vifiting  at  fairs  and  in  villages, 
to  procure  practice,  were  not  proportioned  in  number  to  the  diftridts  they  occupied. 
They  travelled  far  and  wide,  fo  that  their  infrequent  return  to  particular  diftridts, 
together  with  the  horror  of  the  operation,  and  the  timidity  of  the  peafantry  and 
lower  ranks  of  people,  who  could  not  at  all  times  refort  to  cities  where  penfioned 
lithotomifts  pradlifed,  was  the  occafion  of  the  ftone  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  bladder,  increafing,  in  a courfe  of  years,  to  an  enormous  fize.  No  ftones  are 
now  to  be  feen  comparable  to  thofe  preferved  in  the  old  mufseums  of  Paris  and 
Amfterdam  ; and  the  old  furgeons,  when  they  defpaired  of  extradling  a ftone, 
knowing  it  to  be  too  large,  or  when  they  found  it  fo,  after  having  made  the  ufual 
incifions,  refrained  from  introducing  the  forceps : made  no  violent  attempts  to 
extradt  the  ftone  : but  pufhed  a large  canula  into  the  wound,  wrapped  round 
with  lint  or  linen-rag,  which  canula  by  keeping  the  bladder  continually  empty,  by 
preventing  its  contractions,  and  bearing  up  in  fome  degree  the  weight  of  the 
ftone,  gave  prefent  eafe  to  the  patient,  and  preferved  him  alive.  So  familiar  did 
they  become  with  this  operation  of  the  canula,  that  after  introducing  it,  they  laid 
a plate  of  fteel  over  it,  introduced  a drill  or  auger,  bored  the  ftone  and  burft  it 
up  with  wedges ; in  fliort  they  quarried  thofe  ftones  which  they  found  too  big  for 
extraction,  and  thus  revolved  once  more,  after  a long  fucceftion  of  ages,  the  prac- 
tice of  Ammonias  Lithotomus , who,  before  the  times  of  Hippocrates,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  addrefs  in  breaking  large  ftones.  In  cafes  of  difeafed  bladders  alfo, 
where  there  was  no  ftone  nor  fufpicion  of  ftone,  the  fame  incifions  were  made, 
and  the  canula  involved  in  linen  rags,  palled  into  the  bladder  : and  after  every 
operation  for  the  ftone,  the  canula  was  introduced  to  cleanfe  the  bladder,  and  allow 
the  pus  to  flow  off.  The  operation  of  the  canula  was,  in  fliort,  a favourite  refource 
in  the  times  of  Colot,  and  even  with  Le  Cat,  Morand,  and  Marefchall  *.  This 


* “ M.  Thevenin,  chirnrgien  ordinaire  du  Roy  et  chirurgien  jure  a Paris  nous  apprend  qu’il  eft  des  occafions 
ou  il  ne  faut  pas  eflayer  de  lirer  la  pierre  de  la  veflie,  par  exeinple,  lorfqu’  on  juge  que  la  pierre  eft  trop  grofle,  ou 
que  le  malade  eft  ft  vieux  et  ft  foible  qu’il  nepourroit  fupporter  l’effort  de  la  taille,  ni  la  violence  des  fyxnptontes 
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coarfe  and  defperate  refource  of  the  oldeft  pra&itioners,  in  the  worft  age  of  furgery, 
is,  by  a ftrange  fatality,  copied  into  modern  fyftems,  as  a mod  meritorious  opera- 
tion, and  the  deep  incifions  and  the  canula,  wrapped  round  with  linen  rags,  are 
fpecified  with  particular  care.  This  mangling  operation  is  reprefented  as  the  work 
in  which  the  furgeon  mud  be  engaged,  whenever  the  catheter  will  not  pafs  : for 
this,  the  fimple  and  dextrous  operation  of  paffing  a trocar  and  canula  into  the 
bladder,  is  abandoned  : 'This  is  what  is  called  punfture  of  the  bladder  ! 

Of  all  literary  men,  thofe  of  our  profeflion  are  leaft  in  danger  from  that  witty 
criticifm  of  Stern,  who  fays,  that  “ Authors  make  books,  as  apothecaries  make 
mixtures,  by  decanting  from  different  glafles  into  one.”  Authors  in  our  profeflion 
are  contented  with  their  own  foie  experience,  and  when  they  wifh  to  appear  learned, 
the  laft  book,  whether  it  be  that  of  a Le  Dran,  a Sharp,  or  a Heifter,  ferves  to  the 
new  fyftem-maker,  as  an  epitome  of  the  whole  fcience,  theory,  and  pra&ice  : furely 
the  procefs,  not  of  compounding  mixtures,  but  of  decanting  fimples  from  hand  to 
hand,  has  drained  the  fcience  to  the  very  lees,  when  an  author  can  fay  concerning 
puntture  of  the  perinaum,  “ That  it  is  to  be  performed  after  the  manner  of  the  lateral 
lithotomy ,”  and  of  every  other  method,  “ That  it  is  unworthy  of  notice,  and  that, 
without  farther  confideration,  it  ought  never  to  be  employed.” 

The  gradual  progrefs  of  the  fcience  cannot  enrich  our  art  nor  be  ufeful  to 
fociety,  otherwife  than  by  enabling  us  to  compare  the  opinions  of  good  furgeons 
of  former  times,  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  day ; and  it  is  the  flrft  duty  of  a teacher 


qui  fuivroient  une  incifion  auffi  grande  que  le  demanderoit  le  volume  de  la  pierre  : mais  fi  ce  corps  etranger 
tembant  fur  le  col  de  la  veffie  la  bouchoit  et  caufoit  tres-fouvent  un  retention  d’urine,  ou  feroit  oblige  de  le 
repoufler  avec  la  fonde  pour  permettre  a cet  excrement  de  s’echaper ; et  comrae  les  frequentes  enti  ees  et 
forties  de  la  fonde,  pourroient  irriter  le  paflage  et  y caufer  la  gangrene,  il  propofe  l’operation  qui  fuit.  11  faut 
fituer  le  malade  de  la  maniere  qu’on  fait  au  grand  appareil,  puis  introduire  une  fonde  canelee  courbe  dans  la 
veffie,  et  fur  !a  finuoffte  de  l’inltrument  ou  fait  une  incifion  comme  fi  ou  vouloit  tirer  le  pierre,  excepte  que 
la  plaie  doit  etre  beaucoup  plus  petite.  Incontinent  apres  on  fait  entrer  un  fillet:  dans  la  veffie,  le  gliffant  le 
long  de  la  canclure  de  la  fonde;  ce  ftilet  fert  a y conduire  une  canule  d’argent  longue  de  quatres  doigts, 
en  le  paffant  dans  la  cavite  de  la  canule  : on  retire  enfuite  le  fiilet,  et  on  attache  la  canule  a une  ceinture, 
par  un  ruban  pafle  dans  les  deux  anneaux  qui  fontafatete.  On  luiffe  continuellement  dans  la  plaie  cette 
canule,  qui  empcche  la  pierre  de  fe  preventer  d’avantage  au  col  de  la  veffie  et  de  Hotter  de  5a  et  de  la,  ce  qui 
fait  vivre  le  malade  avec  moins  de  douleur  jufqu’  a ce  que  fes  forces  foient  retablies  pour  foutenir  la  faille  : 
mais  quelquefois  la  canule  lui  fera  fi  peu  incommode,  qu’il  aimera  mieux  la  porter  avec  patience,  que  de 
s’expofer  a la  taille,  dont  il  pourroit  mourir.  II  faut  que  cette  canule  forme  a vis  pour  retenir  ct  vider  Purine 
quand  on  veut.  On  pent  par  le  moyen  de  cette  canule  faire  cominod^mcnt  des  injections  dans  la  veffie  pour 
beaucoup  do  maladies  auxquelles  elle  eft  fujette.”  Dion  is,  page  228, 
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to  make  an  impartial  and  careful  feledtion  from  among  the  various  methods  of 
operating  ; but  in  place  of  declaiming  about  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  talk,  I (hall 
endeavour  to  perform  it. — When  we  witnefs  the  death  of  a patient,  whether  from 
fever,  from  the  mortification  of  ftrangulated  hernias,  or  in  confequence  of  any  great 
operation,  we  remark  equally,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  certain  awful  prefages  of  approach- 
ing diflolution.  The  pale  and  ghaftly  vifage  and  funk  features  ; the  low  and  mut- 
tering delirium,  quick  and  fluttering  pulfe,  hiccup,  and  flight  convulfion  are  fure 
preludes  to  approaching  diflolution  ; and  it  feems  as  if  thefe  were  but  the  natural 
confequences  of  the  powers  of  life  running  low  ; as  if  death,  from  whatever  caufe, 
were  necefiarily  preceded  by  the  fame  figns.  But  after  any  great  operation,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  abdomen  is  apt  to  be  affe&ed,  the  furgeon,  (watching 
over  his  patient,  with  all  that  intereft  and  folicitude  which  his  own  reputation  and 
the  fate  perhaps  of  his  friend  mull  excite,)  will  remark  a fucceflion  of  very  peculiar 
fymptoms,  which  eftablilh  a clofe  analogy  among  all  the  cafes  of  abdominal  inflam- 
mation. 

When  a woman  is  in  labour,  and  that  the  hour  of  her  delivery  is  protra&ed, 
many  caufes  confpire  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  : the  abdomen  has 
been  diftended  to  the  utmoft  degree,  by  the  growth  of  the  womb  ; and  the  ftate 
of  the  circulation  among  its  vifcera  remarkably  changed  ; impatient  of  this  excite- 
ment, the  abdominal  mufcles  are  at  laft  roufed  to  adtion,  by  a feeling  refembling 
tenefmus,  and  continue  for  feveral  days  to  comprefs  the  womb,  prefling  it  gra- 
dually lower,  impacting  the  head  of  the  child  into  the  pelvis,  and  diftending  the 
vagina.  When  labour  is  fairly  begun,  when  the  parts  within  the  pelvis  are  at  once 
dilated  by  the  child’s  head,  and  bruifed  and  comprefled  againft  the  bones ; when 
the  urine  is  retained,  and  the  bladder  kept  diftended;  when  the  pains  of  labour 
ceafe  and  return  alternately,  the  parts  continuing  thus  for  feveral  days  in  a ftate 
of  diftenfion  and  fuffering,  the  abdomen  at  laft  inflames,  the  pains  gradually  grow 
weaker,  and  at  laft  ceafe  altogether ; the  woman  lies  quite  exhaufted,  and  faints 
when  raifed  out  of  bed  ; (lie  falls  into  a low  and  muttering  delirium,  or,  if  roufed 
to  any  exertion,  (either  by  fome  flight  return  of  the  labour  pains,  or  by  the  en- 
deavours of  the  accoucheur  to  affift  her  with  the  lever,)  fhe  utters  only  a faint  and 
delirious  fcream  ; the  face,  before  inflamed  and  turgid,  with  the  force  of  the  labour, 
becomes  pale  and  livid,  the  abdomen  fwells,  and  is  infufFerably  painful  to  the 
touch;  the  pulfe  is  rapid,  weak,  and  fluttering,  the  mouth  parched,  and  the  lips 
dry  and  black  ; the  patient  is  dying  of  fever  and  inflamed  abdomen,  and  if  fhe 
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can  be  at  all  faved,  it  muft  be  by  being  immediately  delivered  with  the  lever  or 
forceps. 

We  muft  acknowledge  that  many  of  thefe  figns  cannot  be  fo  properly  afcribed 
to  inflamed  abdomen,  as  to  long  continued  labour  and  pain.  But  in  every  im- 
portant furgical  cafe  requiring  operation,  there  are  pains  and  fufferings  equivalent 
to  thofe  of  protracted  labour.  I have  watched  the  patient’s  ftate  in  cafes  of  hernia, 
through  every  ftage  from  the  firft  moment  of  ftrangulation  to  the  hour  in  which 
the  operation  ihould  have  been  no  longer  delayed,  and  from  that  critical  moment 
to  death,  through  many  hours  of  protracted  fuffering.  I have  feen  many  die 
unrelieved,  or  after  operations  performed  too  late,  and  have  always  found  the 
analogy  of  hernia  with  protradled  labour  very  ftriking  and  inftrudtive. — When 
firft  the  hernia  is  ftrangulated,  the  free  courfe  of  the  faeces  is  interrupted  ; the  pa- 
tient is  fickened  and  begins  to  vomit ; his  pulfe  is  low  and  weak,  his  extremities 
chilled,  his  countenance  or  voice  are  but  little  affedted  ; but,  on  the  third  or  fourth 

day  of  the  ftrangulation  the  pains  of  the  abdomen  become  very  acute;  the 
» * 

pulfe  becomes  weak,  indiftindt,  and  extremely  rapid  ; the  lips  become  livid,  the 
cheeks  hollow,  and  the  face  ghaftly  ; the  voice  is  gone,  the  breathing  is  quick 
and  interrupted  with  long  drawn  fighs,  a fort  of  ftupor  comes  over  the  patient, 
and  except  wdien  roufed  and  in  the  adt  of  vomiting,  he  lies  infenfible ; the 
belly  fwells,  and  becomes  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  flighted:  handling  of  it 
gives  pain. 

If  a woman  in  travail  is  exhaufted  by  her  labour  pains,  fo  is  a patient  in  hernia, 
by  a want  of  fleep,  inceftant  vomiting,  pain,  and  fever,  and  efpecially  by  the  fre- 
quent efforts  of  the  furgeon  to  reduce  the  inteftine!  the  laft  moments  of  both  are 
the  fame  : the  dwelling  of  the  belly,  the  funk  countenance,  the  parched  tongue,  the 
frequent  vomiting  (for  the  vomiting  of  hernia  continues  after  the  ftrangulation  is 
relieved),  indicate  the  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  ; and  in  both  cafes  the  fame 
low  delirium  and  indiftindt  and  fluttering  pulfe  clofe  the  fcene  ; and  as  the  woman 
in  labour  is  excited  to  a delirious  outcry,  by  every  attempt  to  deliver  her,  fo  is  the 
patient  in  a cafe  of  ftrangulated  hernia,  roufed  from  the  infenfibility  to  a delirious 
fcream,  even  after  the  power  of  ftruggling  wuth  the  afliftants  is  over;  he  is  roufed 
to  this  violence  by  every  thing  preparatory  to  the  operation,  from  the  firft  laying 
him  upon  the  table,  to  the  final  adt  of  reducing  the  inteftine.  In  cafes  of  ftran- 
gulated inteftine  the  afiedlion  of  the  abdomen  is  always  moft  particularly  marked, 
it  is  the  chief  danger,  and  our  prognoftic  is  to  be  deduced  irom  the  figns  of  this 
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inflamed  ftate.  I have  feen  a woman  expiring  of  femoral  hernia,  with  a tumor 
fo  fmall  as  to  be  hid  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  groin,  and  fymptoms  fo  purely 
thofe  of  abdominal  inflammation  and  exhaufted  ftrength,  that  were  an  accoucheur 
to  approach  fuch  a woman,  imprefied  with  the  notion  of  her  being  in  labour,  he 
would  And  precifely  thofe  figns  of  danger  which  ufually  in  his  pratftice,  induce 
him  to  apply  the  forceps. 

Even  when  the  operation  for  hernia  is  performed  in  happy  time,  the  inteftine 
relieved,  and  the  patient’s  life  preferved,  fhe  ftill  is  not  out  of  danger:  abdo- 
minal inflammation  once  excited,  does  not  eafily  fubfide : for  three  weeks  the 
patient  is  fwimming  for  life,  with  the  fame  fever  and  the  fame  torments,  (pro- 
ceeding from  inflammation  of  the  abdomen,)  that  are  produced  by  bad  wine,  poi- 
fon,  or  puerperal  fever;  the  face  is  pale  and  cadaverous,  the  pulfe  low  and  quick, 
120  in  the  minute,  there  is  a continual  diarrhoea  with  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  ab- 
domen, extreme  fenfibility  to  the  touch,  parched  lips,  a furred  tongue,  an  intenfe 
thirft,  with  frequent  paroxyfms  of  vomiting,  as  if  the  ftrangulation  were  ftill  un- 
relieved : the  fenfibility  of  the  abdomen  is  fuch,  that  the  patient  cannot  fufter  the 
flighted:  preflure  of  the  bed  cloaths : the  patient  often  paffes  the  night  in  a ftate  of 
low  and  muttering  delirium,  and  is  not  fenfible  till  thoroughly  roufed.  When  fuch 
a patient  dies  I find  marks  of  inflammation  in  all  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  va- 
rious adhefions  of  the  bowels  to  each  other,  effufions  of  lymph,  as  in  puerperal 
fever,  and  the  inteftines  greatly  diftended  with  air;  and  when  at  any  time  I have 
faved  the  life  of  fuch  a patient,  I have  afcribed  it  to  the  liberal  ufe  of  laudanum 
and  warm  fomentations,  but  moft  efpecialiy  to  repeated  blifters  as  large  as  the 
crown  of  a hat  covering  all  the  abdomen 

With  thefe  two  cafes  of  inflamed  abdomen,  that  produced  by  diftenfion  of  the 
bladder  bears  the  clofcft  analogy.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  over-diftenfion,  and  of 
the  burfting  of  the  urinary  bladder,  as  caufe  and  efleft,  we  are  guilty  of  a palpable 
folecifm  ; nothing,  I believe,  can  be  more  eafily  proved,  than  that  the  bladder 
never  is  fo  diftended,  as  from  mere  extenfion,  to  give  way  ; it  is  not  burft  by 
dilatation,  but  is  inflamed,  becomes  gangrenous  in  one  fpot,  and  then  yields,  li- 
the bladder  can  be  fo  diftended,  without  rupture,  as  to  contain  ten  pounds  of  urine  ! 
if  it  be  fo  diftended  as  to  comprefs  the  inteftines,  fill  the  whole  abdomen,  and 
rife  to  the  fcrobiculus  cordis,  without  rupture  ! if  it  be  thus  diftended  by  the  third 

* I hope  foon  to  publifh  the  prognoftics  and  anatomy  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia,  and  lhall  then 
deliver  a variety  of  interefting  cafes  and  diffe&ions. 
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day  of  the  fuppreffion,  and  yet  continues  entire  to  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  ! if  the 
urine  begin  ,to  be  flowly  difcharged  from  the  third  day,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  far- 
ther accumulation  ! how  can  it  be  that  it  gives  way  from  mere  extenfion  ? The 
expreffion  over-diftenfion  and  the  burjling  of  the  urinary  bladder , is  fo  common  and 
yet  fo  deceitful,  that  I hold  it  right  to  fay  a few  words  on  the  dangers  of  diftended 
bladder,  which  will  at  once  explain  this  difficulty  and  complete  the  analogy  betwixt 
this  caufe  of  inflamed  abdomen,  and  thofe  other  caufes  which  I have  already  de- 
feribed. 

The  urinary  bladder,  which  naturally  holds  a pound  and  a half  of  urine,  is  no 
fooner  dilated  fo  as  to  contain  two  pounds,  than  uneafy  fenfations  are  experienced  : 
the  defire  of  paffing  the  water  is  very  ftrong,  and  if  the  defire  be  not  gratified, 
if  the  bladder  be  fuffered  to  be  dilated  beyond  its  natural  flate,  it  lofes  all  power, 
and  becomes  paralytic.  The  delire  indeed  continues,  and  the  efforts  are  renewed  in 
painful  paroxyfms,  with  impatience  and  violence,  but  the  power  is  gone,  and  the 
bladder  continues  diftending  more  and  more.  If  this  paralytic  flate  of  the  bladder 
happen  to  a woman  in  labour,  we  perceive  how  effential  the  mufcular  power  of  the 
bladder  itfelf  is  to  the  expulfion  of  urine,  and  how  effectual  the  force  of  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles  are  in  delivering  the  child,  and  how  trivial  that  of  the  womb. 
The  wedging  of  the  head  of  the  child  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  is  the  firft  caufe 
of  the  urethra  being  compreffed  and  the  urine  retained,  but  no  fooner  is  the 
bladder  thus  diftended  than  it  becomes  paralytic  ; the  retenfion  of  urine  does  not 
ceafe  when  the  preffure  of  the  child’s  head  is  removed  ; the  abdominal  mufcles 
a£t  powerfully,  the  child  is  delivered,  the  womb  contracts,  but  the  diftenfion  of 
the  urinary  bladder  remains 

* I aferibe  much  or  almoft  the  -whole  procefs  of  labour,  the  whole  power  by  which  the  child  is  delivered, 
to  the  abdominal  mufcles.  In  a woman  whofe breathing  is  injured,  labour  goes  on  flowly:  While  flic  cries  ('n. 
p lace  of  giving  effect  to  the  abdominal  efforts,)  labour  is  retarded : When  her  ftrength  is  entirely  exhaufted, 
her  voluntary  efforts  ceafe,  and  delivery  becomes  impoflible  : When  we  aflift  with  the  lever,  our  efforts  are 
unavailing,  unlcfs  accompanied  with  labour  pains,  and  we  call  to  our  patient  to  aflift  : When  the  placenta  is 
to  be  expelled,  it  is  by  her  voluntary  exertions : In  fliort  it  were  as  fair  to  reprefent  the  expulfion  of  the 
faeces  as  a confequcnce  of  the  mufcular  powers  of  the  rectum,  as  to  reprefent  the  expulfion  of  the  child,  as 
the  confcquence  of  the  mufcular  contraction  of  the  womb.  The  womb,  the  reCtum,  the  ftomach,  are  fenfible 
to  thofe  irritations  which  excite  the  abdominal  mufcles,  but  are  themfelves  incapable  of  fuch  addon,  as  to 
perform  the  functions  ufually  aferibed  to  them.  So  entirely  paflive  is  the  womb  in  the  commencement  of 
labour,  that  the  abdominal  mufcles  operating,  prefs  down  the  womb  tiil  it  is  ref; fled  by  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  if  the  pelvis  be  too  wide  to  give  the  due  refiftance,  the  womb,  together  with  the  head  of  the  child,  is  al- 
together protruded.  La  the  progrefs  of  labour,  I never  felt  that  contraction  of  the  .womb,  that  fpafm  which"  is 
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When  the  urinary  bladder  is  fo  diftended  as  to  fill  the  whole  abdomen  ; when  it 
reaches  the  fcrobiculus  cordis,  and  can  rife  no  higher  ; when  the  diftenfion  is  at  its 
extreme,  and  neither  the  bladder  nor  the  fpace  in  the  abdomen  can  receive  more, 
the  general  prefiure  ads  like  an  expulfatory  power,  and  one  of  thefe  things  muft 
happen  : either  the  bladder  muft  give  way  and  lacerate,  which  it  never  does,  fo 
equally  is  it  fupported  by  the  preflure  of  the  furrounding  parts ; or  its  orifice  muft 
dilate,  and  the  urine  begin  to  flow.  The  urine  adually  begins  to  flow  from  the 
third  day  of  the  fuppreflion,  and  whatever  urine  defcends  from  the  kidnies  is  eva- 
cuated in  fmall  quantities  from  time  to  time:  on  the  firft  day  of  fuppreflion  the 
bladder  rifes  to  the  pubis ; on  the  fecond  day  its  fundus  reaches  the  navel ; on  the 
third  day  its  fundus  rifes  to  the  fcrobiculus  cordis,  and  from  this  period  it  can  be  no 
further  diftended,  however  long  the  patient  furvive^ 

Now  this  gradual  and  dribbling  evacuation  of  urine,  which  empties  the  bladder, 
which  begins  with  the  full  diftenfion  of  it  and  continues  till  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day,  or  till  the  bladder  yields,  has  been  long  underftood  by  good  furgeons,  and  has 
been  efpecially  named  by  the  French  writers,  “ Urine'  par  regorgement.”  This 
evacuation  of  urine  proceeding  from  over-diftenfion,  is  mod  dangerous  and  de- 
ceitful. The  friends  felicitate  themfelves  that  the  urine  begins  to  flow  ; they  com- 
municate their  information  to  the  phyficiar.,  which  he  is  too  apt  to  believe  ; bafins 
and  cloths  wet  with  urine  are  eafily  produced,  but  the  patient  lies  unrelieved  ; and 
the  continued  diftenfion  of  the  bladder  is  followed  by  univerfal  inflammation  of  the 
abdomen : the  infenfibility  and  low  delirium  of  incipient  grangrene,  are  miftaken 
for  that  relief  which  was  expected  from  the  flow  of  urine,  till  either  hiccup  comes 
on  and  the  patient  dies  of  fever  and  inflammation  : or  the  urinary  bladder  adually 
gives  way,  and  the  acrid  urine  is  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Cafes  innumerable  of  this  defcription  are  to  be  found  in  the  wiitings  of  the  older 
furgeons ; the  quantity  of  urine  correfponds  fo  well  with  the  quantity  of  drink, 
that  the  phyfician  is  apt  to  be  deceived  ; and  Colot  tells  of  many  cafes  in  which, 
while  they  believed  this  overflow  of  urine  to  be  an  incontinence,  they  adually 

fo  curioufly  deferibed  ; I felt  never  any  fpafm  but  in  the  mufcles  of  my  own  arm,  produced  by  a contraction 
of  the  womb,  fo  unyielding,  that  the  difficulty  of  turning  feemed  to  me  always  to  proceed  from  the  abfolute 
iudilatabilily  of  the  womb,  which  indicates  a contraction  regularly  proportioned  to  the  emptying  of  its 
cavity;  a contraction  not  the  caufe  of  delivery,  but  the  effeCt;  a contraction  which  is  effential  to  prevent  flooding, 
but  is  by  no  means  fo  to  the  expulflon  of  the  child. 
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miftook  the  diftended  bladder  for  an  abdominal  abfcefs,  and  made  appointments 
to  open  it  by  incifion.  * 

Let  no  furgeon  then  truft  to  the  reports  of  nurfes  or  friends,  nor  partake  of 
their  inconfiderate  joy,  but  lay  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen  and  tap  with  the 
finger,  that  he  may  diftinguifh  the  diftended  bladder  and  the  fluctuation  of  the 
urine. 

Since  then  the  bladder  fuffers  no  farther  diftenfion  from  the  third  day,  why 
fhould  it  burft  ? Not  from  laceration,  for  it  is  fupported  by  the  uniform  prefiure 
of  the  furrounding  vifcera,  and  the  general  tenfion  of  the  abdomen : not  by 
yielding  fuddenly,  for  it  is  diftended  to  its  utmoft  on  the  third  day  of  fuppreflion, 
and  yet  feldom  gives  way  before  the  tenth  : not  by  attenuation,  as  a fubftance  merely 
elaftic  gives  way  fibre  after  fibre,  or  burfts  fuddenly,  for  the  bladder,  even  more 
than  the  womb,  increafes  in  thicknefs  in  proportion  as  it  is  extended.  The  term 
laceration  never  v^as  more  unfortunately  applied  than  to  the  bladder ; for  when 
there  is  a breach  in  it,  we  find  upon  difteCling  it  to  be  a fmall  round  hole,  fuch  as 
might  be  covered  with  the  point  of  the  finger ; it  is  round,  like  a fhot  hole,  with 
a rough  and  ragged  margin,  in  fhort,  the  rupture  is  at  a fingle  fpot,  not  longitudinal, 
but  circular;  the  bladder,  together  with  all  the  adjacent  vifcera,  is  red  and  inflamed, 
while  this  fingle  point  is  black  and  mortified. 

The  figns  of  death  are  not  merely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  protra&ed  labour  or 
ftrangulated  hernia,  but  are  eflentially  the  fame,  as  proceeding  from  the  fame 
caufe.  While  the  bladder  is  diftending,  the  abdomen  feels  hard  and  firm,  and  the 
tumor  is  circumfcribed  in  the  hypogaftric  region  : when  the  bladder  reaches  the 
fcrobiculus  cordis,  the  fymptomatic  vomiting  comes  on,  the  pulfe  becomes  rapid, 
the  belly  becomes  extremely  fenfible,  and  the  patient  cannot  endure  the  gentleft 
touch  : and  foon,  the  particular  fwelling  of  the  bladder  is  .concealed,  becaufe  the 
abdomen  in  general  becomes  tumid  and  elaftic,  like  a drum,  while  the  pulfe  be- 
comes frequent  and  irregular,  the  mouth  is  parched,  the  face  ghaftly,  and  the  ex- 
tremities cold  ; and  when  after  a period  of  infenfibility  or  low  and  muttering 
delirium,  the  patient  expires,  we  find,  upon  difie&ion,  the  bladder  deep  coloured, 
of  a dufky  red,  thick  and  fibrous,  or  flefhy:  often  the  bladder  has  formed  adhe- 
fions  with  the  fnrrounding  parts,  and  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  are  very  generally 
inflamed  before  adtual  gangrene  comes  on,  or  the  bladder  gives  way,  and  the 
patient  ufually  expires  thus,  not  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  but  of  fever,  irritation, 
and  fupprefled  difcharge.  But  when  the  bladder  has  a&ually  yielded,  its  rupture 
Vol.  II.  M m 
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is  accompanied  with  a fenfe  of  fomething  giving  way  within,  and  we  find  that  the 
opening  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fundus,  in  one  round  gangrenous  fpot. 

To  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  extenfion  of  parts  in  the  living  body,  is  like 
that  of  the  dead,  an  attenuation  or  mere  dilatation  ! who  expedt  to  find  the  bladder, 
upon  difl'edtion,  thin  and  tranfparent  ! its  real  condition  muft  appear  very  furpri- 
fing.  The  bladder  has  not  indeed  time  to  grow  by  an  adtual  depofition  of  part?, 
but  it  is  thickened  by  the  fulnefs  and  turgefcence  of  its  vefiels,  and  by  extravafa- 
tion  into  its  cellular  fubftance.  I find  always  the  veins  extremely  turgid,  the 
mufcular  fafciculi  big,  fteftty-like,  apparently  injedted  with  blood  (as  in  a prepara- 
tion where  the  bladder  is  injedted  with  fize,  till  the  fize  is  extravafated  among  the 
coats).  And  while  much  blood  is  extravafated  into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
coats  of  the  bladder,  fome  exudes  into  its  cavity,  thence  the  urine  is  always  deep  co- 
loured,  obvioufly  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  laft  pound  of  urine  drawn  off,  either 
by  the  catheter  or  trocar,  from  a diftended  bladder,  is  as  thick  and  as  deep  coloured 
as  coffee-grounds,  tinges  the  inftruments  black,  and  is  extremely  foetid.  The  flow 
and  gradual  diftenfion  of  any  living  part  is  invariably  accompanied  with  adlual 
growth  or  a fecretion  of  new  parts  ; fudden  extenfion  is  accompanied  only  with  a 
turgefcence  of  veffels,  a fulfnefs  of  blood  in  the  part,  and  an  extravafation  into 
the  cellular  fubftance : Inflamed  vifcera  have  always  from  this  extravafation,  a livid 
appearance  : a ftrangulated  inteftine,  and  a diftended,  and  eonfequently  inflamed 
bladder,  refemble  each  other  in  this  refpe<ft,  and  though  fuch  parts  feem  gan- 
grenous, yet,  upon  macerating  them  in  water,  the  blood  being  wafhed  out,  they 
refume  their  natural  complexion. 

That  thefe  feveral  ftages  of  dilatation  of  the  bladder  may  be  exemplified,  I fhalf 
briefly  recapitulate  the  circumftances  of  fuch  a cafe  : A woman  having  fallen  in 
labour  on  Saturday  morning,  the  head  of  the  child  defcended  into  the  pelvis,  the 
preffure  on  the  urethra  prevented  any  urine  being  difcharged,  the  head  defcended 
lower  and  lower,  till  the  fcalp  appeared,  on  Monday,  protruding  through  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina.  In  this  ftate  of  fuffering  the  woman  was  permitted  to  remain  till 
Tuefday  evening,  when  fhe  was  delivered.  During  four  complete  days  the  pelvis 
had  been  fo  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  child,  that  the  urine  could  not  be  difcharged. 

The  catheter  was  never  introduced,  nor  did  the  medical  attendants  make  even 
the  flighted  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  abdomen : the  nurfe,  when  changing 
her  linens,  after  delivery,  was  fenfible  of  an  unufual  degree  of  fulnefs,  and  the 

patient  expreifed  her  defire  to  pafs  her  urine,  but  ftie  lay  down,  the  defire  returned 
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again  at  the  diftance  of  two  hours,  and  then  {he  paffed  about  a pint  of  urine, 
next  day  fhe  fuffered  much  from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  frequent  defire  to 
make  water,  which  fhe  difcharged  in  tea-cup-fulls.  On  Saturday,  (the  eighth  day 
of  her  diftrefs)  the  phyfician  who  attended  her  was  again  called  : her  belly  was 
now  greatly  diftended,  with  great  torments,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffion, 
an  intenfe  third;  which  fhe  durft  not  indulge,  fever,  furred  tongue,  and  very  fre- 
quent pulfe  : about  an  hour  before  his  vifit  {he  felt  fomething  within , at  the 
tiavel,  crack , with  great  pain.  For  thirty  hours  preceding  this  fhe  had  made 
no  urine,  nor  did  fhe  pafs  one  drop  from  that  time  forward.  A few  ounces  of 
very  foetid  and  dark-coloured  urine  were  now  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  and  on 
the  fecond  day  after,  {he  died  delirious. 

The  abdomen  was  found,  upon  diffeCtion,  univerfally  inflamed  : the  bladder 
had  given  way,  and  the  opening  was  found  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  fundus,  of 
a circular  form,  and  with  a black  and  gangrenous  margin.  Thefe  analogies  I could 
not  leave  unexplained,  fince  they  are  the  very  grounds  of  our  prognoftics,  and 
of  our  practice : Obftru&ed  urine,  hernia,  and  lingering  labour,  refemble  each 
other  fo  entirely,  that  in  each  cafe  the  fame  figns  indicate  the  fame  danger.  In 
the  common  fate  of  the  patient  thofe  three  cafes  unhappily  agree  but  too  well ; 
•delay  is  the  greatest  danger,  and  perhaps  I have  not,  in  this  book,  an- 
nounced a maxim  of  more  importance  than  this  ! I intreat  the  young  furgeon  to 
beware  of  delay  : I warn  him  how  infidious  the  figns  of  danger  are,  which  ac- 
company ftrangulated  hernia  : and  as  for  child  labour  ! every  one  acquainted  with 
practice  is  confcious  how  much  more  frequently  the  accoucheur  has  to  lament  the 
lofs  of  lives  from  unmeaning  delays,  than  any  harm  done  by  the  lever  or  forceps. 
In  fuppreflion  of  urine  it  is  mod  painful  to  fee  that  the  needful  operation  is 
ufually  performed  too  late,  that  the  patient’s  refignation  avails  him  nothing,  arid 
that  the  dexterous  operator  has  no  reward  for  his  {kill  and  dexterity.  In  thefe 
three  cafes  it  requires  talents,  experience,  and  a fpirit  of  obfervation,  to  conduct 
the  patient  fafely  : to  give  a fair  chance  of  relief  from  the  powers  of  the  con- 
flitution,  without  expoflng  the  patient  to  danger,  by  delay  : to  decide,  in  ffiort, 
whether  in  a woman  in  travail,  the  abdomen  be  fo  much  inflamed  and  the 
ftrength  fo  exhaufted  as  to  require  the  help  of  the  lever  ? or  whether  the  flrength 
will  not  be  reftored  by  a little  reft,  and  the  labour  pains  revived  fo  as  to  complete 
the  delivery  ? Whether,  in  hernia,  the  gut  is  ftrangulated  beyond  a poffibility  of 
reduction,  and  the  abdomen  fo  affeCted  as  to  admit  of  no  delay  ? Whether,  in 
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cafes  of  retenfion  of  urine,  the  abdomen  be  ftill  uninflamed  fo  as  to  allow  time 
for  the,  good  effects  of  fomentations,  poultices,  with  a variety  of  trials,  to  force 
the  paflage  ? or  whether  the  danger  be  not  prefling,  requiring  the  bladder  to  be 
relieved  at  every  rifk,  either  by  forcing  the  catheter  violently  through  every  obftruc- 
tion,  or  by  piercing  it  with  the  trocar  ? This  I am  well  aifured  of,  that  there  is 
no  mode  of  operating,  no  kind  of  danger  equal  to  that  of  delay.  It  were  better 
that  the  furgeon  cut  into  the  bladder  by  any  cruel^ method!  better  that  he  cut  above 
the  pubis,  or  made  his  way  by  incifions  in  the  perinseum,  after  the  manner  of 
the  lateral  lithotomy,  than  to  delay  the  operation  one  hour  beyond  that  in  which 
the  figns  of  inflamed  abdomen  manifeft  themfelves  ; for,  after  the  rudeft  operations, 
the  patient  fometimes  furvives,  but  from  delay  thoufands  have  been  loft.  It  is, 
1 believe,  the  opinion  of  all  good  writers,  the  maxim  refpeded  in  all  seras  of  our 
fcience,  the  fair  deduction  from  all  the  fatal  or  profperous  cafes  on  record,  that 

we  fhould,  ii*  retenfion  of  urine,  as  in  hernia,  operate  early. 

\ 

But  while  I fpeak  thus  the  language  of  conviction,  and  repeat  the  injunctions 
of  the  moft  experienced  of  our  profeflion,  I cannot  be  without  fome  anxiety,  left 
the  young  furgeon  fhould  be  led  into  rafh  meafures.  I know  it  to  be  true  that 
few  have  fuflered  by  precipitation,  fuch  is  the  natural  averfion  from  operation  and 
the  reluCtance  of  friends ! while  in  my  own  limited  practice  I have  feen  many 
victims  to  timid  meafures  and  operation  performed  too  late;  yet  I am  inclined  to 
trefpafs  with  one  obfervation  more,  which  may  ferve  to  qualify  the  opinion  I have 
laid  down. 

Inflammation  of  the  abdomen  is,  in  thefe  feveral  fituations  the  principal  danger, 
yet  the  whole  afpeCt  of  each  cafe  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  this  caufe  : the  low 
delirium,  trembling  pulfe,  or  even  hiccup,  do  not  portend  death  in  diftended 
bladder,  in  hernia,  or  in  lingering  labour,  fo  abfolutely  as  in  a gangrened  limb  : 
Thefe  are  not  always  figns  of  internal  gangrene,  often  they  manifeft  themfelves 
while  the  parts  continue  found  : nor  does  every  degree  of  fwelling  of  the  belly, 
vomiting,  and  faintnefs,  infallibly  indicate  abdominal  inflammation  : many  of  the 
worft  figns  proceed,  in  fome  degree,  from  mere  irritation,  and  the  patient’s  ex- 
haufted  ftate.  Thus  in  women  in  travail,  the  irritation  of  the  head  of  the  child 
and  the  inceflant  throes  of  labour ; in  ftrangulated  hernia,  the  fixed  girded  ftate  of 
the  inteftine,  the  drawing  down  of  the  ftomach,  the  perpetual  vomiting,  and  the 
attempts  to  reduce  the  gut,  exhauft  the  patient  to  an  extreme  degree  : and  in 
retenfion  of  urine,  the  fullnefs  of  the  bladder  and  fuppreflion  of  the  natural  dif- 
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charge,  the  toiling  and  mifery  of  the  patient,  from  defire  to  pafs  urine,  and  the 
ineffedtual  endeavours  to  introduce  the  catheter,  exhauft  him,  and  he  feems  in  the 
laft  ftage  of  the  fuppreffion,  to  lie  almoft  in  a comatofe  ftate.  In  fhort  I have,  in 
the  courfe  of  my  practice,  obferved  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  delirium  comes  on  very 
early,  in  confequence  of  the  pain,  fever,  and  want  of  reft,  for  many  days  and 
nights.  The  inference  then  is  plain  : that  though  in  fuch  cafes  nothing  but  opera- 
tion can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  we  never  muft  fo  far  prejudge  the  queftion,  as  to  fay 
he  is  beyond  the  reach ’of  art  ! Every  furgeon  of  experience  muft  have  obferved, 
that  the  woman  who  fainted  when  {he  was  raifed  into  a proper  pofture  for  being 
delivered,  is  roufed  by  the  pain  of  introducing  the  inftruments  to  fuch  exertions, 
that  her  efforts  greatly  aflift  the  operation  of  the  lever  or  forceps : that  in  hernia 
the  languor,  hiccup,  and  vomiting  ceafe,  the  moment  the  ftridture  is  relieved,  the 
pulfe  rifing  to  its  level,  and  becoming  comparatively  firm  and  flow  : and  that  in 
dangerous  diftenfions  of  the  bladder,  the  abdominal  pain  ceafes,  the  pulfe  fubfides, 
the  toffing  of  the  patient,  and  all  the  figns  of  indefcribable  uneafinefs,  vanifh  as 
foon  as  the  catheter  or  trocar  are  forced  into  the  bladder  : after  thofe  feveral 
operations,  the  delirium  goes  off,  the  fenfes  become  clear,  the  fever  fubfides,  and 
the  natural  fleep  is  reftored. 

In  fhort,  the  worft  figns  are  no  fure  proofs  of  gangrene ; the  patient  is  perhaps 
exhaufted  with  ficknefs,  irritation,  and  pain  ; we  never  muft  prejudge  the  queftion, 
faying,  “It  is  furely  too  late  to  operate!”  In  the  most  hopeless  cases, 

LET  THE  PATIENT  HAVE  HIS  CHANCE  FOR  LIFE. 

And  now  that  I am  to  analyfe  the  feveral  operations,  and  teach  that  which  is 
fitteft  in  the  feveral  circumftances  to  be  performed ; I (hall  fay  a few  words  on 
a fubjedl  of  fome  delicacy  : The  talent  of  operating  is  not  merely  ufeful,  as  enabling 
the  furgeon  to  perform  fafely,  a difledtion  which  is  not  without  danger,  but  ftill 
more  in  giving  him  perfedl  poffeflion  of  his  own  mind.  The  degree  of  {kill 
we  have  or  fuppofe  ourfelves  to  have,  in  operating,  enters,  I fear,  too  much  into 
our  feelings,  when  confidering  what  is  beft  to  be  done ; for,  in  difficult  circum- 

g 

fiances,  a man  timid  and  unfkilful  in  operation  will  be  apt  to  linger  and  hefitate, 
a man  bold  and  confcious  of  operating,  well,  efpecially  if  not  familiar  with  pradtice, 
will  be  apt  to  hurry  on  with  precipitation,  to  the  moft  decided  meafures ; but  a 
man  who  is  familiar  with  fcenes  of  this  nature,  and  has  both  performed  many 
operations,  and  has  ftudied  well  the  prognoftics  of  danger  or  fafety ; will,  if  he 
be  at  the  fame  time  a fearlefs  operator,  proceed  at  once  with  refolution  and  caution, 
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will  neither  hurry,  nor  delay  too  long,  the  meafures  which  he  thinks  necefiarv 
for  the  patient’s  fafety,  and  though  no  modeft  nor  ingenuous  man  will  ever, 
upon  a retrofpedf,  be  entirely  fatisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  even  when  mod 
fuccefsful,  yet  one  thus  qualified  at  once  to  refledt  deliberately,  and  adt  intrepidly, 
will,  upon  the  fevereft  fcrutiny  into  his  paft  conduct,  find  little  reafon  for  felf- 
reproach.  I do  regard  {kill  in  operating  as  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  giving 
the  furgeon  perfedt  felf-pofleffion  : a bad  operator  will  hefitate,  in  the  mod  fimple 
cafes,  while  a good  and  dexterous  operator,  like  a man  fkilfull  in  the  ufe  of  wea- 
pons, will  not  enter  rafhly  into  difficulties,  but  being  engaged  from  convi&ion, 
will  bring  himfelf  through  with  courage.  Let  every  young  man  then  endeavour 
to  become  a dextrous  operator,  for  that  will  help  to  make  him  a judicious 

SURGEON. 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEVERAL  METHODS  OF  PUNCTURING  THE 

BLADDER. 


If  we  are  entitled  in  any  cafe  to  join  pathology  with  furgery,  to  reafon  from 
the  conflitution  and  nature  of  the  parts,  and  from  the  acknowledged  dangers  of 
operation,  to  any  practical  conclufions,  it  mud  be  in  the  prefent  cafe,  where  in- 
numerable difledtions  inflrudt  us  in  the  caufes  of  death.  Having  eftablifhed  this 
leading  fadt,  that  in  cafes  of  protradted  labour,  of  hernia,  of  obftruded  urine,  of 
retroverfio  uteri,  (where  alfo  the  diflenfion  of  the  bladder  is  the  chief  danger)  the 
patient  dies  from  no  other  caufe  than  inflammation  of  the  abdomen,  let  us  fee  what 
afliftance  this  theory  will  give  in  deciding  the  main  queftion,  “ Which  is  the  leaft 
dangerous  method  of  tapping  the  bladder  ?”  Firft,  If  we  make  our  incifion  above 
the  pubis,  and  ftrike  the  trocar  from  that  point  into  the  bladder,  we  cut  parts  con- 
tiguous with  the  peritonaeum  already  inflamed.  Secondly,  If  we  cut  from  the 
perineum,  with  incifions  refembling  thofe  of  lithotomy,  we  make  deep,  unne- 
ceflary  wounds  in  a part  of  the  bladder  which,'  though  lodged,  in  the  pelvis, 
fometimes  extends  its  inflammation,  as  in  Cheflelden’s  firft  experiments,  to  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Thirdly,  If  we  ftrike  the  trocar  fkilfully  into  the  fame 
part  into  the  perinseum,  without  fuch  preliminary  incifions,  the  rifk  of  inflammation 
is  greatly  leflened ; and  if  we  pafs  the  trocar  from  the  redtiim  into  the  bladder, 
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we  carry  it  through  no  thicknefs  of  parts,  but  transfix  only  two  membranes : it  is 
“ like  a ftroke  in  the  water”  : and  the  danger  of  inflammation  is  exceedingly  fmall. 
This  flight  index  of  the  principles,  according  to  which  I mean  to  reafon,  will  enable 
my  reader  to  accompany  me  in  the  following  critical  review  of  the  feveral  me- 
thods of  operating : perhaps  it  will  enable  him  to  anticipate  many  of  my  con- 
clufions,  it  will  furely  incline  him  to  adopt  a mode  of  puncturing  the  bladder 
very  different  from  that  in  common  ufe. 

« 

FIRST  METHOD. 

The  moft  common  operation,  becaufe  the  moft  obvious,  is  to  penetrate  from 
above  the  pubis.  Every  ignorant  tyro,  though  unable  to  ftrike  the  bladder  from 
any  other  part,  is  able  to  plunge  the  trocar  into  it,  at  a point  where  he  feels  the 
fluctuation  lo  plainly  : that  fuperficial  objection  of  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
peritonaeum,  fo  often  urged  againft  this  method,  is  indeed  of  no  importance  ; there 
is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  peritonaeum,  for  the  bladder  when  greatly  diftended, 
reaches  high  above  the  navel,  carries  the  peritonaeum,  of  courfe,  before  it,  and 
expofes  a fpace  of  feveral  inches,  in  which  we  may  perform  our  incifions  without 
incurring  this  kind  of  danger.  But  the  abdomen  is  inflamed  ; the  preliminary 
incifions,  which  prepare  for  the  introduction  of  the  trocar,  pafs,  in  a grofs  old  man, 
through  feveral  inches  of  fat  and  cellular  fubftance  : the  incifions  mull  be  wide 
in  proportion  to  their  depth  : the  canula  is  no  fooner  lodged  here  than  it  is  dis- 
placed, in  fome  degree,  by  the  contraction  of  the  bladder,  which,  when  emptied* 
fubfides  under  the  pubis : The  canula  ftands  fo  obliquely  that  the  urine  never 
flows  with  eafe  but  by  running  out  upon  the  wound,  and  by  being  injeCted  among 
the  cellular  fubftance,  it  caufes  the  wound  to  inflame,  the  wound  by  its  proximity 
to  the  inflamed  peritonaeum  foon  mortifies,  and  thus  notwithftanding  the  tem- 
porary relief  produced  by  the  emptying  of  the  bladder,  the  patient  dies  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day. 

Thofe  who  have  been  forced  by  fatal  experience,  to  condemn  the  punCture  above 
the  pubis,  have  entered  into  no  inveftigation,  and  have  not  always  been  able  to  af- 
fign  a caufe  for  their  ill  fuccefs ; but  it  is  well  known  that  the  wound  is  apt  to 
grangrene,  the  operation  is  fo  eafy  that  nothing  but  experience  of  its  ill  con- 

fequences  could  prevent  its  being  univerfally  preferred  ; but  the  unfavourable  iffue 

* 

of  the  operation  is  now  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  even  the  difficult  and 
deep  incifions  in  the  perineum  are  preferred. 
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SECOND  METHOD. 

To  perforate  the  bladder  with  a trocar,  from  the  perinseum,  after  making  incifions, 
like  thofe  of  lithotomy,  is  the  foie  method  now  mentioned  in  fyftems  of  furgery ; 
a harfh,  cruel,  and  dangerous  operation,  which  is  indeed  founded  on  one  ftill  more 
atrocious,  viz.  driving  the  gorget  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  as  in  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy.  This  latter  operation  had  fallen  into  utter  contempt  at  the 
time  when  Sharp  wrote  his  Critical  Inquiry,  and  how  any  thing  fo  nearly  refem- 
bling  this  cruelty,  as  the  modern  operation  by  incifions  in  the  perinseum  could  be 
thought  of  is  to  me  a matter  of  furprife.  “ Befides  thefe  methods  (fays  Sharp), 
of  drawing  off  the  urine  when  under  fuppreflion,  they  have  alfo  made  way  for  the 
reception  of  a canula  by  cutting  open  all  the  urethra  from  that  part  of  the  perinceum 
where  cutting  is  performed  by  the  greater  aparatus , and  continuing  the  incifion 
through  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; this  they  have  done  by  the  help  of  a grooved 
ftaff,  when  it  was  practicable,  and,  where  ftridures  of  the  urethra  prevented  the 
introdudion  of  a ftaff,  they  have  either  cut,  according  to  the  beft  of  their  judg- 
ment, without  any  guide,  or  have  pufhed  in  a trocar  with  a grooved  canula,  and 
cut  upon  the  groove  ; when  the  incifion  was  made  they  paffed  a gorget,  and,  by 
that  means  a filver  canula,  round  which  they  twifted  fome  fine  rag,  that  it  might 
lie  eafier  in  the  wound  “ This  is  indeed  making  furgical  work,  and  punduring 
the  bladder  after  the  manner  of  lithotomy  up  to  the  very  letter  of  the  text;  yet 
I know  not  how  to  diftinguifh  this  from  the  operation  now  in  common  ufe.” — 
“ With  a view  to  pundure  the  bladder  from  the  perinseum  the  patient  ought  to 
be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  his  thighs  being  properly  feparated  and  fecured  by 
aftiftants,  an  incifion  Jhould  be  made  of  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  begin- 
ning at  the  commencement  of  the  membraneous  patt  of  the  urethra , and  continuing  it 
towards  the  anus  in  a line  parallel  with,  but  at  leaft  half  an  inch  diftant  from,  the 
rapha  perinaei  \ in  this  manner  the  {kin  and  cellular  fubftance  ought  to  be  freely 
divided,  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  operator  not  only  to  introduce  the  trocar 
with  more  eafe,  but  to  avoid  the  urethra  with  more  certainty  than  he  otherwife 
could  do . This  being  done , as  the  bladder  is  always  much  diftended  when  this 
operation  is  neceffary,  it  will  be  very  eafy  diftinguifhed  by  prefure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound : but  whether  it  fhould  be  felt  by  the  finger  or  not,  there  need  be  no 


* Critical  Inquiry,  page  124. 
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hefitatlon  in  pufhing  in  the  trocar  a little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  proftate  gland, 
which,  if  the  parts  have  been  freely  divided,  may  be  always  difcovered ; and  if  the 
point  of  the  inftrument  be  carried  a very  little  upwards,  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  wounding  either  the  ureters  or  vafa  deferentia,  which  foine  have  been  afraid 
of  in  this  operation,  and  at  the  fame  time  there  mull  be  an  abfolutc  certainty , if  the 
trocar  is  carried  deep  enough,  of  its  reaching  the  bladder.” 

Nothing  can  explain  fuch  a blunder  as  this,  but  the  hiftory  of  the  operation, 
which  will  prove,  that  at  one  time  fuch  incifions  had  a meaning,  though  now  they 
have  none.  This  operation  was  originally  performed  in  a manner  which  no  good 
furgeon  would  imitate,  and  for  motives  which  no  modern  furgeon  would  avow. 
Dionis  claims,  in  the  following  paflage,  the  honour  of  inventing  this  operation  for 
which  the  lithotomy  of  Frere  Jaques  had  prepared  the  way,  the  theory  of  the 
two  operations  being  exprefsly  the  fame:  “ The  method  which  Frere  Jaques  has 
taught  us,  (fays  Dionis)  has  put  it  in  my  head,  that  we  may,  with  greater  fecurity, 
perform  the  punCture  of  the  bladder  in  that  point,  where  he  makes  his  incifion 
for  extracting  the  (tone  ; viz.  in  the  body  of  the  bladder  itfelf,  near  the  neck,  fo 
as  to  fave  the  neceflity  of  running  the  knife  all  the  way  along  the  urethra,  for  if 
we  {trike  in  the  fcalpel,  an  inch  from  the  perinseum,  and  pierce  the  body  of  the 
bladder  near  its  cervix,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  operation  will  be  both 
more  certain  and  lefs  painful,  fince  neither  the  urethra  is  opened,  nor  the  cervix 
veficse  injured ; and  the  inflammation  once  gone,  the  urine,  upon  removing  the 
canula,  will  pafs  eafily  by  the  natural  channel  “ This  (fays  Dionis)  we  may 
truly  call  a cyftotomy,  fince  we  actually  ftrike  the  body  of  the  bladder.” 

* “ Voila  la  maniere  dont  on  s’efl  fervijufqu’a  prefent  pour  faire  la  pon&ion  au  pcrinee,  muis  cclle  qne  nous 
a apporte  Frere  Jacques  pour  tirer  la  pierre  de  la  veffie,  et  dont  je  vous  ferai  l’hiftoire  tantot,  m’a  donni  occajton 
tie  petifer  qu’on  pourroit  faire  plus  fur ement  cette  pondion  a I’endroit  de  la  veffie  ou  il fait  V incifion  pour  le  ca/cul,  c'ejl-a  dire 
dans  le  corps  mime  de  cet  organe  proche  fon  col ; deforte  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  plonger  le  fcalpel  dans  l’uretre  & le  faire 
palfer  par  le  col  de  la  veffie,  qui  dans  une  inflammation  eft  tellement  tumefie  que  rien  n’en  peut  fortir,  et  qu’on 
eft  en  danger  d’entamer  ce  col  avec  l’inftrument  pour  lui  faire  un  paflage,  ce  qui  peut  redoubler  les  accidens 
et  frullrer  le  malade  du  fruit  qu’il  attend  de  l’operation : mais  fi  on  enfongoit  Pinftrurnent  a un  doigt  du 
pcrinee,  et  qu’on  percat  la  veffie  dans  fon  corps  pres  de  fon  col,  je  crois  que  l’operation  en  feroit  plus  fure  et 
moins  douloureufe ; puifqu ' on  ne  perceroit  point  I'uretre,  qu’on  n' ojfenfcroit  point  le  col  de  la  veffie,  et  que  l' inflammation 
diminute  ou  paffee , V urine  fortiroit  par  fon  chemin  ordinaire  en  otant  la  canule,  et  fermant  la  plaie  qu’oa  panferoit 
a la  maniere  accoutumee,  et  qui  fe  gueriroit  auffi  facilement  que  les  autres  ; caron  fgait  a prefent  que  les  plaies 
de  la  veffie  ne  font  pas  mortelles  comme  on  le  croyoit  autrefois,  pourvu  qu’elles  ne  foient  pas  d’une  grande 
ctendue,  et  que  quelque  membrane  voifine  fe  puiffie  coller  contr’elles.  Cette  operation  fe  doit  appeller  Kifti* 
tomie,  parce  qu’effcttivement  on  ouvre  le  fac  urinaire.” 

Vol.  II.  N n 
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Superficial  men  writing  upon  this  point  fay,  “ that  the  paracentefis  of  the 
bladder  is  to  be  performed  like  the  operation  of  lithotomy  !”  like  what  lithotomy 
they  know  not ! they  have  no  defign  of  prefcribing  for  this  firnple  operation  thefe 
horrible  incifions ! they  have  no  apprehenfion  that  it  is  the  lithotomy  of  Frere 
Jaques,  they  have  to  defcribe  ! they  have  no  fufpicion  of  having  travelled  back- 
wards two  hundred  years  in  the  fcience,  and  affimilated  the  uncouth  operations  of 
antique  quackery  with  modern  furgery.  They  have  no  apprehenfion  that  the 
paracentefis  veficse  was  fo  performed,  with  no  better  defign  than  that  of  ftriking 
the  body  of  the  bladder  behind  the  gland,  leaving  the  cervix  veficse  entire ; nor 
that  it  was  fo  performed  that  the  urine  might  flow  more  eafily,  neither  did  they 
ever  reflect  that  by  ftudying  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  this  fame  paracentefis  veficae 
might  be  performed  with  the  Ample  trocar,  with  as  perfedt  fecurity  and  almofl: 
as  little  danger  as  paracentefis  abdominis. 

Is  all  this  butchery  neceflary  ? Is  a man  entitled  in  any  degree  to  the  appellation 
of  furgeon,  who  needs  to  make  incifions  like  thofe  of  lithotomy,  before  he  can 
difcover  where  the  urinary  bladder  lies  ? is  it  neceflary  that  the  furgeon  not  only 
diftinguifli  the  bladder,  but  feel  the  flu&uation  of  the  urine,  before  he  dare  intro- 
duce his  trocar  ? The  confequences  of  fuch  incifions  I can  report  but  too  truly, 
for  I have  hardly  feen  any  other  performed : the  effects  are  nothing  fhort  of  thofe 
performed  in  lithotomy,  the  danger  indeed  is  greater,  nothing  is  wanting  to  make 
it  more  cruel,  but  the  adhial  pulling  out  of  a {tone  with  the  forceps,  but,  the  fever, 
abdominal  inflammation,  and  obftrudted  difcharge,  form,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  an 
aweful  counterbalance,  to  this  pulling  out  of  the  ftone  with  forceps ; for  that 
violence  is  pradtifed  only  in  a healthy  patient,  and  in  found  parts,  whereas  thefe 
incifions  for  the  paracentefis,  are  pradtifed  only  in  diftended  bladder  and  inflamed 
abdomen ! the  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  is  not  arrefted  by  merely  emptying 
the  bladder,  the  parts  on  the  contrary,  fall  into  gangrene,  and  the  patient  dies. 

We  thus  find  that  the  excellency  of  this  method  was  fuppofed  to  confift 
in  ftriking  the  bladder  in  its  body,  leaving  the  neck  entire  ; an  excellency  which 
no  good  furgeon  will  acknowledge,  fince  it  implies  an  oblique  and  dangerous 
wound,  quite  unlike  that  which  he  makes  in  performing  the  lateral  operation. 
But  the  operation  is  not  only  eflentially  bad,  but  extremely  difficult  to  perform. 
The  young  furgeon,  when  preparing  to  operate,  turns  up  his  fyftem  of  fur- 
gery, reads  the  chapter  on  paracentefis,  and  fays  'to  himfelf,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  “ I will  perform  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  lithotomy  is  performed  j’* 
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how  unlike  the  two  operations  are,  he  never  is  aware,  till  he  is  engaged  in  a 
difle&ion  which  he  cannot  complete.  There  is  no  ftaff  in  the  bladder  to  guide 
his  incifions,  which,  even  in  lithotomy,  are  not  always  performed  with  con- 
fidence: he,  after  deep  and  irregular  incifions  in  the  perinscum,  ftrikes  in  his 
trocar  at  random,  and  mifles  the  bladder,  or  transfixes  it,  or  buries  the  point  of 
it  in  the  enlarged  proftate,  or  cuts  the  urethra  away  from  the  gland  : Thele  are  not 
hypothetical  ftatements  of  poftible  blunders  ; I have  witnefled  thefe  accidents,  and 
drawn  the  plans  which  I now  prefent  to  my  reader,  in  the  moment  of  the  ope- 
ration, or  in  the  time  of  difledling  the  body. 

There  is  no  more  heinous  fault  than  that  of  pradtifing  furgery  without  a know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  unlefs  it  be  that  of  ftudying  anatomy  independently  of  pathology, 
and  applying  the  defcriptions  of  parts  in  the  found  body,  to  the  fame  parts  in  a 
fcate  of  difeafe.  The  effedt  of  the  enlargement  of  the  proftate  gland,  upon  our 
operations,  has  (as  I know  by  fatal  examples)  been  but  little  ftudied.  The  plan 
i ft,  of  enlarged  proftate  is  very  fimple,  I have  reprefented  in  a true  drawing 
the  enlarged  proftate  wrhich  in  truth  fills  all  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  furgeon,  fo  that  without  a perfedt  conception  of  its  form,  and 
adtually  feeling  it  with  the  finger,  he  can  perform  no  operation  without  blunder- 
ing. The  extent  of  the  enlarged  gland  is  defignated  by  the  figures  (a  a a)  ; the 
contradled  bladder  (for  it  thickens  and  corrugates  in  proportion  as  the  gland 
grows)  is  marked  (b  b) ; the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is  marked  (c) ; 
while  the  original  and  natural  fize  of  the  proftate  is  marked  in  dotted  lines;  and 
let  it  be  obferved  that  as  the  gland  enlarges,  the  fpace  (d)  betwixt  the  ureters  and 
veficulae  feminales  of  the  two  fides,  is  increafed  ; by  being  removed  from  each 
other,  they  leave  a wider  fpace  open  to  the  pundture  of  the  trocar,  fo  that  they 
cannot  be  wounded,  and  though  it  were  not  fo,  the  wounding  of  the  veficula:, 
though  it  has  been  reprefented  as  a mighty  objedtion  to  the  pundture  from  the 
redtum,  is  none : the  veficulae  would  heal  as  eafily  as  any  other  part,  and  the 
ureters  would  reunite  (unlefs  indeed  they  were  cut  acrofs),  as  eafily  as  the  bladder 
reunites,  but  this  is  a queftion  of  no  importance,  the  operation  is  performed  in 
people  advanced  in  years  and  ruined  in  conftitution,  and  the  queftion  is  not  about 
faving  the  organs  of  procreation  from  any  flight  injury,  but  about  faving  life. 

The  plan  2d,  prefents  the  fame  parts  in  a vertical  fedtion.  The  ftaff  is 
flopped  at  (a),  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  by  a ftridture.  The  gland 
(b  b)  is  reprefented  as  enlarged,  filling  the  lower  and  fore-part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
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comprefling,  in  Tome  degree,  the  redtum.  By  the  help  of  this  plan  I fhall  defcribe 
certain  errors  which  I have  feen  repeatedly  committed,  and  which  I hold  it  parti- 
cularly important  for  the  young  furgeon  to  be  acquainted  with : When  the  furgeon 
is  to  tnake  “ incifions  in  the  pcrinaum,  an  inch  and  a half  in  lengthy  at  the  commence - 
jncnt  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra , and  continuing  it  towards  the  anus 
in  a line  parallel  with , but  at  leaf  half  an  inch  difant  from  the  rapha  perinai  /” 
he  has  to  operate  according  to  precepts  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  adtual  relations  of 
the  paits,  fo  unintelligible  to  one  who  is  an  anatomift,  and  fo  nugatory  to  one 
who  is  not,  that  he  mull  cut  at  random  : having  made  deep  incifions  in  the  peri- 
nseum,  he  no  fooner  begins  “ to  fearch  for  the  bladder  with  his  finger  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,”  than  he  diredtly  encounters  the  enlarged  body  of  the  proftate: 
If  he  underfiands  what  he  feels  and  difiedts  backwards  till  he  diftinguifhes  the 
bladder  itfelf,  he  adlually  reaches  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  lies  upon  the  rec- 
tum ; (viz.  the  fpace  betwixt  the  veficulse)  he  arrives  exadlly  at  the  fame  point 
which  he  touches  in  perforating  from  the  redtum,  and -no  one  will  deny  that  he 
might  perforate  with  more  fecurity  and  lefs  pain  from  the  redtum,  through  its  thin 
walls,  than  from  the  perinseum  by  thefe  incifions  : But,  having  made  his  way  to 
the  gland,  he  points  his  trocar  (which  is  ufually  too  fhort  for  any  purpofe,  and  not 
at  all  appropriated  for  this)  diredtly  upon  the  gland,  drives  it  deep  into  its  fub- 
flance,  and  no  urine  flows,  or  flows  only  when  both  trocar  and  canula  are  with- 
drawn.— How  this  happens  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive:  “ An  old  man  who,  for 
the  laft  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  was  fubjedt  to  occafional  difficulty, 
was  at  laft  affedted  with  entire  fuppreflion,  fo  that  for  five  days  preceding  the 
operation,  he  had  not  pafled  one  drop  of  urine : all  attempts  to  introduce  the 
catheter,  or  give  relief  by  pafting  bougies,  were  in  vain,  the  tumid  bladder  was  felt 
above  the  navel,  he  had  continual  ftraining  to  void  his  urine,  with  ficknefs,  thirft, 
and  a feverifh  pulfe.  But  in  his  difeafe,  nor  in  his  prefent  diftrefs,  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  nor  worthy  of  notice.  A young  furgeon  performed  the  operation 
of  pundture  in  perinso  by  all  the  ufually  prefcribed  rules.  After  difledting  into 
the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  he  ftruck  his  trocar  deep,  but  upon  withdrawing  the 
ftillet,  no  urine  flowed,  it  was  only  when  he  was  withdrawing  the  trocar  alfo,  that 
a little  urine  run  out  ; nothing  intimidated  by  this  ill  fucccfs,  he  ftruck  his  trocar 
once  more,  now  the  urine  flowed  freely ; the  canula  was  left  in  its  place,  the  urine 
continued  to  be  difcharged,  but  the  abdomen  inflamed  and  the  man  died.” 

“ Upon  differing  the  body,  the  firft  thing  that  could  be  obferved  was  the 
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fundus  of  the  bladder  hanging  flaccid  upon  the  point  of  the  canula,  which  pro- 
jected fome  inches  into  its  cavity  ; upon  opening  the  bladder,  the  canula  was  feen 
in  its  place  ; upon  withdrawing  the  canula  and  cutting  out  the  parts  from  the  pel- 
vis, laying  them,  on  the  difieCting  board,  and  inveftigating  the  inner  furface  of  the 
bladder,  not  the  flighteft  mark  of  punCture  was  to  be  found  ; fo  that  had  not  the 
trocar  been  feen  in  its  place,  upon  opening  the  abdomen,  no  one  could  have  be- 
lieved that  it  had  penetrated  !” 

This  cafe  I noted  down  as  peculiarly  inftruClive  ; an  operation  efientially  bad 
was  performed  in  a manner  fo  rude  and  barbarous,  that  a coroner’s  inqueft:  might 
have  taken  cognizance  of  the  affair  : This  culpable  homicide  was  a confequence 
of  the  fame  ignorance  of  anatomy,  which  makes  many  an  operation  for  the  ftone 
mifcarry  : There  is  no  wonder  if  a furgeon  who  would,  if  he  were  cutting  for  the 
Hone,  nick  the  urethra  feveral  times  before  he  was  fure  of  having  divided  it,  flrikes 
his  trocar  twice  before  he  punCtures  the  bladder  : This  gentleman  direCtly  en- 
countered the  difeafed  proftate  without  knowing  it ! He  not  only  plunged  into 
its  fubftance,  but  that  tranfverfely,  fo  as  to  transfix  the  gland  in  the  direction  of 
the  dotted  line  (c)  ; for  the  point  of  his  canula  being  buried  in  the  farther  fide 
of  the  gland,  no  urine  flowed  when  he  ftrft  withdrew  the  ftillet ! but  while  he 
was  withdrawing  the  canula,  after  he  had  drawn  its  point  from  the  farther  lobe  of 
the  gland,  and  before  it  was  withdrawn  altogether,  it  received,  in  palling  from 
fide  to  fide,  a few  drops  of  urine  which  flowed  out:  The  fecond  time  he  ftruck 
in  his  trocar,  it  neither  pafled  deep  behind  the  gland,  which  is  the  proper  in- 
tention in  this  method,  nor  into  the  fubftance  of  the  gland,  and  through  its  thick- 
nefs  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  as  ufually  happens,  but  direCtly  onwards  in  the 
line  of  the  natural  canal,  in  the  direction  (c),  fiift  through  the  urethra,  and  then 
through  the  centre  of  the  gland.  Thus  it  happened,  that,  after  death,  no  wound 
of  the  trocar  could  any  where  be  found  ; as  for  the  death  of  the  patient  there 
cannot  be  a matter,  of  wonder. 

That  the  furgeon  can  hardly  perforate  behind  the  difeafed  gland  through  the 
body  of  the  bladder  itfelf,  except  by  a very  deep  and  dangerous  difieCtion,  is 
what  1 have  always  conjedured,  when  obferving  the  fize  of  the  difeafed  gland, 
every  operation  I have  fince  witnefled  has  contributed  to  ftrengthen  a fufpicion, 
which  has  been  abfolutely  confirmed  by  a mifcarriage  more  extraordinary  and  lefs 
pardonable  than  that  which  I have  juft  mentioned;  for  though  it  is  unpardonable 
to  begin  the  operation  by  incifions  in  the  perineum,  without  introducing  the  finger 
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in  ano,  to  feel  the  condition  and  fize  of  the  gland,  yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  folly 
of  actually  perforating  from  the  redhim,  of  having  the  finger  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pofe  too  of  guiding  the  trocar,  without  edimating  the  extent  of  the  gland,  or 
choofing  a trocar  fufficiently  long. 

A gentleman  being  refolved  to  pra&ife  the  newed  piece  of  furgery ; viz. 
pundturing  from  the  redtum ; ufed,  in  fpite  of  every  remondrance  on  my  part,  a 
common  trocar,  hardly  more  than  three  inches  long  ! a common  trocar  for  tapping 
the  belly  in  afcites ! The  confequence  was  mod  lamentable,  for  the  indrument 
being  buried  in  the  fubdance  of  the  enlarged  gland  (as  is  reprefented  by  the  trocar, 
marked  (f ),  figure  2d),  not  one  drop  of  urine  flowed  ; the  trocar  and  canula  were 
both  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  of  puncturing  above  the  pubis  performed. 

If  men  will  fo  negleCt  anatomy  as  to  mifs  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
in  cutting  for  the  done,  although  guided  by  the  dad*!  if  a furgeon  be  fo  ignorant 
of  the  proportion  of  parts,  as  to  take  a common  Ihort  trocar  in  his  hand,  with 
the  defign  of  perforating  the  bladder  from  the  redlum  ! is  there  any  wonder, 
that  fuch  uneducated  or  unthinking  men,  mifs  their  droke  ? It  is  not  I declare, 
for  the  purpofe  of  decrying  an  operation  itfelf  good,  that  I betake  myfelf  to  this 
mod  infidious  of  all  arguments,  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  : I regard  this  as 
a bad  operation,  even  though  performed  by  a John  Hunter,  a Lynn,  or  Earle  ; 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  thofe  who  will  perform  it,  that  it  is  an  operation 
differing  in  every  refpeCt  from  that  of  lithotomy,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous. 
While  the  bladder  is  fo  eafily  acceflible  to  a good  furgeon  and  anatomid,  at  various 
points,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  performing  the  paracentefis  veficse,  like  the  lateral 
lithotomy  with  deep  incifions.  Surgeons  feem  univerfally  to  have  adopted  the 
bloody  fentiments  of  Dionis,  who,  when  he  found  the  catheter  could  not  pafs,  grew 
quite  defperate,  exclaiming  in  the  homely  language  of  his  time,  “ Nothing  can  now 
fave  but  a punCture  from  the  perinaeum,  he  mud  pifs  or  die.”  “ Parce  qu’il  faut 
qu’il  piffe,  ou  qu’il  meure.” 

THIRD  METHOD. 

We  find  then  that  this  doctrine  of  driking  the  body  of  the  bladder  behind  the 
gland,  had  continued  through  ages,  and  had  its  influence  on  more  than  one 
operation  ; but  thefe  preliminary  incifions  in  the  perinasum,  were  never  thought 
of  by  any  furgeon  till  the  dudy  of  anatomy  began  to  decline.  Collot,  and 
Dionis,  and  Marefchal,  and  La  Faye,  knew  well  how  to  drike  the  trocar  into 
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the  bladder,  without  differing  for  it,  or  feeling  it  with  the  finger  “ in  the 
bottom  of  the  wound”  ; it  was  at  firft  the  univerfal  practice  to  (trike  a long  and 
(lender  knife  from  the  perinseum  into  the  bladder,  when  the  catheter  could  not 
pafs  ; next  a trocar  was  fubftituted  for  the  knife ; and  finally  this  procefs  was 
improved  into  an  operation  highly  deferving  of  notice. 

Enmity  brings  to  light  many  fecrets.  Collot,  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Frere 
Jaques,  explains  to  us,  “ that  for  a long  courfe  of  years  it  had  been  the  pra&ice 
of  the  French  furgeons,  whenever  infuperable  obftru&ions  in  the  urethra  prevented 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  to  take  a (lender  and  dagger-fhaped  knife,  and 
(trike  it  at  random  from  the  flelhy  point  of  the  hip  upwards,  along  the  fide  of 
the  reCtum,  towards  the  bladder,  which  being  diftended  with  urine,  met  the  (troke, 
and  the  urine  was  thus  difcharged,  but  with  very  fmall  hopes  for  the  life  of  the 
patient.” — “ Sometimes  (he  adds)  fuch  patient  having  a (tone,  the  operator  was 
naturally  induced  to  hook  it  out  with  his  fingers,  or  introduce  forceps  * and  to 
this  ordinary  refource  of  the  furgeon,  in  cafes  of  fupprefiion  of  urine,  does  he 
refer,  and  perhaps  fairly,  that  operation  of  Frere  Jaques  which  he  affedted  to  have 
learnt  by  infpiration. 

Secondly,  This  rude  operation  was  neither  difuled  nor  yet  improved  in  the 
time  of  Dionis,  who  directs  the  furgeon,  “ after  placing  his  patient  as  for  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  the  legs  bended,  the  knees  feparated,  and  the  afliftants 
holding  the  patient  firm,  to  take  an  inftrument  forged  on  purpofe,  fhaped  like  a 
fcalpell,  (Iraight  pointed,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  plunge  it  into'the 
bladder,  from  that  part  of  the  perinasum  by  the  fide  of  the  rapha,  where  the  in- 
cifion  of  lithotomy  is  made,  the  furgeon  being  fenfible  of  having  pierced  the 
bladder  by  the  flowing  of  the  urine  ; but  before  withdrawing  the  knife,  with  the 
right  hand,  he  muft  flip  in  a probe  along  it  with  the  left,  and  thus  provide  the 
means  of  introducing  a filver  canula,  which  is  to  remain  in  the  bladder  till  the 
obflru&ion  be  relieved  J.” 

* “ II  eft  arrive  quelquefois  que  le  chirurgien  arrete  par  les  obftrwftions  faites  dans  le  canal,  ne  pouvoit  pafler 
fa  fonde  pour  tirer  les  urines  retenues,  il  fe  fervoit  d’un  petit  inftrument  en  fagoti  de  poignard,  et  il  faifolt  une 
ouverture  au  hazard  et  fans  regie  au  bas  de  la  fefle  dans  Vendroit  le  plus  charnu,  il  couloit  le  poignard  le  long  du 
rctflum,  et  il  alloit  percer  le  corps  de  la  vejjie,  kquelle  etant  pleine  d’urine,  favorifoit  l’operateur  • ces  urines  ra- 
maflees,  s’echapoient,  les  malades  fe  trouvoient  foulagez  a la  verite,  mais  toujours  avec  peu  d’efperance  de  vivre. 

“ Parmi  ces  fortes  de  malades  il  s’en  reneontroit  qui  avoient  une  pierre.”  Colot,  p.  -3. 

+ “ 11  ne  faut  pas  neanmois  buffer  perir  un  malade,  et  il  n’y  a qu’une  ponflion  au  perinee  qui  puifte  lui 
fauver  la  vie,  parce  qu’il  faut  qu’il  piffe  ou  qu’il  meure  -}  c’eft  au  Chirurgien  a en  avertir  les  parens  ou  les  amis 
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The  operation  reprefented  by  Dennis,  and  no  doubt  pradtifed  in  Holland,  was 
precilely  the  fame  with  that  which  1 have  juft  defcribed,  but  that  pra&ifed  by 
Raw  was  more  refined,  he  ufed  not  long,  dagger-like  biitouries,  fuch  as  Dionis 
defcribes,  but  the  common  trocar.  “ I have  known  him  (fays  Dionis)  give  relief 
by  ftriking  into  the  bladder  at  the  fame  point  where  he  cut  in  his  operation  for 
the  (lone,  a common  triangular  trocar  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  hydrocele,  but  bigger  and 
larger 

Fourthly,  If  Frere  Jaques,  in  the  invention  of  his  peculiar  manner  of  cutting  for 
the  ftone,  followed  the  analogy  of  that  puncture  of  the  perinseum,  which  was 
performed  by  ftriking  in  a dagger-fliaped  biftoury  ; Foubert,  in  the  invention  of 
his  operation  for  the  ftone,  took  the  analogy  of  this  improved  pun&ure  with  the 
trocar.  Fie  made  the  pundture  with  the  trocar,  (as  I have  already  related)  the 
firft  ftroke  in  his  operation,  and  he  made  a groove  in  the  fide  of  his  canula,  to 
ferve  as  the  conductor  or  ftaff  along  which  his  lithotome  or  incifion  knife  was  run 
home  into  the  bladder.  What  degree  of  praife  we  fhould  affign  to  his  invention, 
it  is  hard  to  fay,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  trace  the  links  by  which  every  fucceffive 
invention  is  connected  : each  of  thefe  daring  incifions  or  (tabs  rather,  (made  with 
the  pointed  biftoury,  piercing  from  the  hip  to  the  bladder,),  ferves  to  give  us  con- 
fidence in  ftriking  the  trocar  from  the  perineum  through  the  centre  of  that  triangle 
of  which  the  tranfverfe  mufcle  forms  the  bafe  ; and  the  whole  hiftory  of  thefe 

du  malade,  et  a leur  faire  le  prognoftic  tel  que  le  demnnde  la  nature  de  la  maladie.  Ayant  enfuit  difpofe 
1’appareil,  il  f.iudra  fituer  le  malade  fur  le  bord  du  lit  et  !e  coucher  a la  renverfe  les  deux  cuiffes  ecartees  et 
es  jambes  ployees  de  maniere  que  les  talons  touclient  les  fefles,  faifanfe  tenir  les  jambes  eri  cet  etat  par  deux 
ferviteurs,  et  par  un  autre  lever  le  fcrotum  en  haut : puis  I'operateur prendra  un  inf  rumen  t fait  e* pres  en  forme 
de  scalpel,  etroit,  pointu,  et  long  de  quatre  ou  cinq  pouces,  tel  qu’il  eft  marque  p r E.  11  le  plongera  droit 
dans  la  vefie,  en  commenjant  la  pon&ion  a cote  du  rapi:e,  au  meme  endroit  ou  fe  fait  l’incifion  dans  la  litho- 
tomie,  et  il  connoitra  qu’il  eft  dans  la  vefiie  par  l’urine  qui  fortira  a cote  de  l’inftrumcnt ; mais  il  faut  avant 
que  de  le  retirer,  couler  une  fonde  droite  F.  a cote  du  biftoury  jufques  dans  la  veffie.  Cette  fonde  fe  conduit 
de  la  main  gauche,  et  Pinftrument  fe  retire  de  la  main  droite,  dont  on  prend  enfuite  une  canule  d’argent  G. 
longue  de  quatre  pouces,  qui  a deux  anneaiu  a fa  tete,  dans  lefquels  fera  pafle  un  rub  m H.”  Dionis,  p.  196. 

* “ Collocantur  eodem  modo  atgri,  ac  fi  lithotomiam  inftitueremus  ; Ianceola  chirurgica  ad  latus  ptrinaei 
aperturam  facimus  ufque  in  veficam  eodem  loco,  ubi  magno  adparatu  calculum  velica  extrahimus.  Quam 
primum  urina  nobis  obvia  fit,  certi  fumus  nos  veficam  penetraffe.  Tunc  juxta  inciforium  redam  fiftulam  in 
veficam  intrudimus,  dein  argenteam  fiftulam  per  quam  aegri  urinam  evacuamus. 

“ Novi  celeberrimum  Rau  tali  in  cafu  per  fiftulam,  in  qua  triangulariter  acuta  cufpis  continebatur,  fimilem 
inftrumento,  quo  aqua  fcroto  evacuatur,  Gallice  Troifcar  dido,  fed  longiorem  et  craffiorem  urinas  viam  para/Te, 
hancque  eundem  in  veficam  hitrufifle,  ubi  lithotomiam  folebat  inftituere.”  Dennis’s  Ob.  Chirurg.  De  Cal- 
culo,  p-  141. 
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operations  ferves  as  a code  of  rules  explaining  to  us  what  it  is  poflible  to  do  even 
by  a rude  incifion,  what  it  is  eafy  and  fafe  to  do  by  a well  regulated  punCture ; 
fuch  I account  Mr.  Foubert’s,  he  had  not  the  fame  delign  with  Collot,  Dionis,  and 
Raw,  of  finking  the  bladder  behind  the  gland,  he  did  not  attempt  to  ftrike  his 
trocar  in  that  dire&ion  in  which  they  guided  their  knife,  along  the  fide  of  the 
r'eChitn  ; he  entered  his  point  higher  in  the  perineum,  nearer  the  root  of  the 
penis,  clofer  to  the  arch  of  the  perineum,  and  aimed  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
bladder  above,  and  a little  to  one  fide  of  the  gland.  Foubert’s  method  is  as  diftinCt 
from  that  of  Raw,  as  the  punCture  above  the  pubis,  from  the  punCture  in  perinseo. 
That  Foubert  fometimes  milled  the  bladder  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  was  in. 
cutting  for  the  done  in  a contracted  bladder,  which  could  not  perhaps  at  any  time 
have  contained  half  a pound  of  urine,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  punCture,  no 
more  perhaps  than  two  ounces. 

How  different  this  from  the  hate  of  the  bladder  in  fuppreffion,  when  its  fundus 
reaches  to  the  navel,  and  its  broader  and  lower  part  occupies  all  the  pelvis.  The 
pundure  is  performed  on  the  broadeft  part  of  the  bladder,  where  it  lies  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubis ; the  point  of  the  trocar  enters  about  the  level  of  the  urethra, 

where  there  is  little  of  the  difeafed  gland  ; to  hit  the  bladder,  not  from  behind 

\ 

the  gland,  but  from  its  fore  part  thus,  is  as  eafy  as  to  plunge  into  its  fundus  from 
above  the  pubis  : no  tyro  could  mifs  the  ftroke  : if  the  furgeon  keep  clofe  to  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  wbthout  adually  encountering  the  bone  with  his  trocar,  he 
cannot  fail  t©  ftrike  the  bladder  fair. 

For  this  operation  the  patient  is  to  be  laid  as  for  lithotomy,  on  the  fide  of  his 
bed,  on  his  back,  the  knees  railed  and  feparated  by  affiftants,  and  the  heels  placed 
firm  upon  the  bed,  near  the  buttocks,  or  held  by  the  affiftants  on  each  fide  ; a 
lkilful  affiflant  is  to  comprefs  the  abdomen  with  both  hands,  fo  as  to  deprefs  the 
bladder  and  keep  it  fteady. 

The  furgeon  is  to' imagine  a line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  tranfverfe  mufcle  ; 
i.  e.  from  the  anus  to  the  tuber  ifchii,  and  the  centre  of  the  triangle  which  that 
line  forms  with  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  or  a little  higher  than  the  centre,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  trocar  is  to  enter. 

The  catheter  is  to  be  introduced  as  far  as  it  will  pafs,  to  prevent  any  harm  to 
the  urethra,  and  to  direCl  the  trocar ; the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  to  be  paffed 
deep  into  the  reCtum,  to  feel  the  bladder  or  the  fwelled  gland,  and  to  enable  the 
furgeon  both  to  judge  of  the  relation  of  parts,  and  to  keep  them  in  fome  degree 
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{ready  ; the  trocar,  which  muft  be  long,  {lender,  and  a little  curved,  muft  havo  a 
big*,  round  handle,  and  the  furgeon  taking  the  handle  in  the  palm  of  his  right 
hand,  and  laying  the  fore-finger  along  the  canula  to  fteady  it,  is  to  enter  it,  at 
firft,  diredtly  into  the  part  inclining  a very  little  upwards,  and  to  carry  it  on  {lowly, 
fteadily,  and  without  fear,  until  he  feel  it  in  the  open  cavity  of  the  bladder,  when, 
by  withdrawing  the  trocar,  the  urine  will  flow  out. 

“ The  operation  of  paracentefis,  though  it  be  no  more  (fays  Dionis)  than  a 
fimple  puncture,  requires  on  the  part  of  the  furgeon,  a perfect  knowledge  of  ana- 
-tomy,  and  of  the  relation  of  parts,  both  to  condud  his  inftrument  diredly  into  the 
bladder,  and  to  avoid  encountering  any  important  parts  ; it  is  indeed  alarming 
to  a furgeon  little  verfed  in  anatomy,  though  extremely  eafy  to  thofe  who  are 
To  this  opinion  we  very  willingly  fubfcribe  ; if  the  operation  be  at  all  perplexing, 
it  muft  be  to  thofe  only  who  are  ignorant  of  anatomy,  but  I have  gone  a ft  p 
farther  in  protefting  that  it  can  he  difficult  to  no  one  who  has  difcretion  and 
courage  ; and  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  ftrike  the  broad  anterior  furface  of  the  bladder 
under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  as  to  plunge  into  it  from  above. 

FOURTH  METHOD. 

It  will  appear  from  thefe  hhlorical  {ketches,  that  each  operator,  in  puncturing 
the  bladder,  either  actually  operated  as  in  cutting  for  the  {tone,  or  followed  at 
leaft  the  analogy  of  his  own  favourite  lithotomy,  or  that  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Before  the  times  of  Frere  Jaques  and  Dionis,  a method  was  praCtifed  by 
La  Faye,  Morand,  Petit,  MarefchaT,  and  the  other  lirhotomifts  of  Paris,  allied  with 
the  apparatus  major,  an  operation  which,  though  very  fatal,  when  pradifed  for  the 
extraction  of  a large  {tone,  or  indeed  of  any  {tone,  is  excellently  adapted  for  empty- 
ing the  diitended  bladder.  When  thefe  furgeons  defigned  to  tap  the  urinary  blad- 
der, they  proceeded  in  one  of  two  ways ; either  they  prefled  the  ftaff  home  into  the 
bladder,  and  cut,  as  in  lithotomy,  running  in  their  blunt  gorgets  upon  the  ftaff: 
or,  being  unable  on  account  of  the  obftrudion  to  pafs  the  ftaff  into  the  bladder, 


* “ Cette  operation  quoiqu’elle  ne  confille  que  dans  une  fimple  ponttion,  demande  qu’un  chirurgien  fjache 
par  l’anatomie  la  difpofition  des  lieux  ou  il  la  fait,  tant  pour  conduire  fon  fcalpel  droit  dans  la  veflie,  que  pour 
connoitre  quelles  font  les  parties  que  fon  inftrument  peut  offenfer  en  chemin  faifant ; il  faut  aufli  qu’il  Tait  vu 
faire  plufieurs  fois  avant  que  de  l’entreprendre,  car  elle  effraye  un  chirurgien  qui  n’elt  pas  fort  verfe  dans 
1’anatomie,  ou  qui  n’a  jamais  vu  faire  cette  pon&ion  : mais  ceux  qui  en  pofledent  la  pratique  la  trouvent  un* 
des  plus  faciles  de  la  chirurgie.”  Dionis,  p.179. 
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they  ftruck  in  the  trocar  at  random,  aiming  at  the  urethra,  and  entering  the  point 
of  the  trocar  where  the  ftaff  was  intercepted  by  the  obftruiftion. 

No  detail  which  relates  to  operations,  fo  important  and  critical,  can  be  too  par- 
ticular. “ For  the  operation  of  paracentefis,  the  patient  (fays  La  Faye)  is  to  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  as  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  a ftaff  introduced 
if  pofbble,  into  the  bladder,  and  always  as  low  at  leaft  in  the  urethra  as  the  obftruc- 
tion  will  allow  : Then  the  fcrotum  being  held  up  by  an  affiftant,  an  incifion  is 
made  with  a lithotome,  clofe  by  the  rapha,  upon  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  and  then 
the  operation  proceeds,  as  in  cutting  for  the  ftone  ; but  fhould  the  ftaff  not  have 
paffed  into  the  bladder,  the  operation  is  extremely  difficult,  and  it  becomes  the 
furgern , when  no  longer  directed  by  the  faff,  to  ref  eld  well  on  the  pofition  and  Jfruc - 
tare  of  the  parts : and  fhould  he  be  unable,  after  his  outward  incifions,  to  open 
the  urethra  with  his  lithotome  (or  incifion  knife),  let  him  enter  a flit  trocar  into  the 
urethra , and  then , by  running  his  bifoari  along  the  Jlit , he  will  be  able,  upon  with- 
drawing the  canula,  to  make  an  incifion  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder . Petit  and 
Morand  have  performed  this  operation  with  fuccefs.” 

“ The  incifion  being  made,  a gorget  is  firft  paffed  into  the  bladder ; the  iffue 
of  the  urine  proves  that  it  has  entered,  and  then  the  gorget  being  held  fteady  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  a canula,  wrapped  round  with  linen  rag,  is  paffed  along 
the  gorget  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder 

* “ Le  malade  eft  fitue  de  la  merne  manlere  que  pour  l’operation  de  la'taille  an  grand  appareil.  On  intro- 
duit  une  fon  de  canelee  dans  la  veffie,  ft  on  le  pent,  ou  du  moins  auffi  avant  dans  l’uretre  qu’il  eft  pofiible,  pour 
fervir  de  guide.  Les  bourfes  levees  par  un  aide,  on  incite  avec  un  lithotome  ordinaire  a cote  du  rap!  e ct  fur 
la  caneiure  de  la  fonde,  fi  die  eft  alfez  avancee,  et  1’on  fe  conduit  comme  dans  1’operation  de  la  taiile.  Si  1’on 
ne  peut  faire  l’incifton  fur  la  fonde,  cette  operation  eft  beaucoup  plus  difficile  ; le  chirurgien  oblige  de  tra- 
vailler  fans  ce  guide,  doit  fe  bien  reprefenter  la  ftructure  et  la  pofition  des  parties  fur  lefquelles  il  opere.  Si 
apres  avoir  fait  l’incifion  aux  tegumens,  il  ne  peut  parvenir  a ouvrir  l’uretre,  il  y introduit  un  trocar  dont 
la  canule  eft  fendue  ; et  a la  fareur  de  fa  fente,  il  porte  un  biftouri  pour  faire  une  incifion  a cette  partie,  apres 
avoir  ote  le  trocar.  MM.  Petit  et  Morand  ont  pratique  cette  methode  avec  fucces. 

“ Lorfqu’on  ne  peut  introduire  la  fonde  a {Fe  z avant  dans  l’uretre  pour  fervir  de  guide,  on  peut  alors  porter-a 
l’endroit  ou  finit  l’incifton  de  la  taiile  laterale,  un  trocar  avec  fa  canule  fendue,  et  gliffer  le  long  de  cette  fente 
qui  fert  de  caneiure,  la  pointe  d’un  biftouri,  pour  faire  une  incifion  fuffifante. 

“On  fait  l’incifion  au  milieu  des  duretez,  on  emporte  celles  qui  font  exterieures  encoupant  le  moins  de  chair 
que  1’on  pent.  On  coinprend  dans  l’incifion  la  fiftule,  les  callofitez  qui  l’accompagnent,  et  meme  la  glande 
proftate,  ft  elle  eft  dure  et  fchirreufe,  et  s’il  eft  poffible  d’y  atteindre. 

“ L’incifion  faite,  on  introduit  dans  la  veffie  un  gorgeret ; la  fortie  de  l’urine  prove  qu’il  eft  entre.  On  degage 
la  fonde  et  on  la  retire  ; puis  tenant  d’une  main  le  gorgeret,  on  conduit  a fa  faveur  de  l’autre  main  jufques 
dans  la  veffie,  une  canule  garnie  d’une  petite  bandelette  de  linge.  On  retire  enfuite  le  gorgeret,  et  1’on  fait: 
porter  le  malade  dans  fon  lit,  apres  avoir  applique  une  comprefle  fur  la  plaie.”  Ds  La  Faye,  page  212, 
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My  reader  will  not  all  at  once  conceive  why,  after  the  trocar  is  introduced,  a 
knife  fhould  be  run  in  along  the  groove,  and  will  fay  within  himfelf,  “ Surely 
when  either  the  ftaff  or  the  canula  had  pafled  into  the  bladder  the  purpofe  of  the 
operation  muff  have  been  accomplifhed  ? Why  then  make  needlefs  incifions  into 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  ?”  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  thefe  were  in  all  ages 
extraordinary  refources  in  fevere  and  anomalous  difeafes,  where  the  furgeon  could 
hardly  tell  whether  obftrudion  or  ftone  or  difeafed  bladder  was  the  caufe  of  the 
complaint  ; that  every  one  operation  was  deduced  from  foine  other ; that  De  La 
Faye  is  here  inconliderately  defcribing,  inftead  of  the  fimple  operation  of  para- 
centefis,  the  defperate  refource  of  introducing  a canula:  that  he  is  uncoil- 
fcioufly  reprefenting  the  operation  of  the  canula,  inftead  of  paracentefis,  we  are 
allured  by  a fucceeding  paragraph  *,  in  which  he  teaches  how  to  injed  the  bladder 
with  barley-water,  honey,  and  various  other  medicines,  when  ulcerated  or  foul. 

But  this  operation,  if  reprefented  with  a little  more  plainnefs  and  fimplicity, 
would  appear  highly  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  analogy  of  the  apparatus-major, 
the  worft  method  of  lithotomy,  would  be  univerfally  followed  as  the  bell  and 
fimpleft  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  paracentefis.  Thofe  old  furgeons 
introduced  a ftaff,  and  at  the  place  where  it  flopped  in  the  perinaeum,  they  made 
an  incifion,  cut  into  the  urethra,  run  their  probes,  or  dilators,  along  the  membranous 
part  of  it,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  bladder,  by  dilating  or  cutting  the  neck. 

Let  us  refled  on  this  operation  and  its  confluences.  When  the  catheter  is 
obftruded  and  can  by  no  means  be  forced  into  the  bladder,  what  is  the  difficulty? 
fome  ftridure,  amounting  almoft  to  obliteration  of  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  or  more  frequently  an  induration  of  the  proftate.  Where  is  the  catheter 
arrefted  ? always  near  the  point  of  the  proftate  gland  ; it  flops  juft  where  the  point 
of  the  catheter  paffes  the  finger  laid  on  the  perineum,  and  at  that  place  where 
it  is  felt  upon  introducing  the  fame  finger  into  the  redum.  If  the  catheter  could 


* “ Quand  la  vefiie  eft  baveufe  ou  ulceree  on  y fait  des  injettions  par  le  moyen  d’une  fonde  ji  poitrine,  que 
l’on  y introduit  par  la  plaie  apres  en  avoir  ote  la  canule.  On  fait  d’abord  ces  inje&ions  avec  une  eau  d’orge, 
a laquelle  on  ajoute  quelque  terns  apres  du  miel  rofat,  et  enfuite  une  dmeme  partie  d’eau  vulneraire.  On  en 
fait  aulli  par  le  canal  pour  le  laver  et  le  n^toyer.  Le  feton  doit  etre  tres-long.  La  partie  qui  n’eft  pas  encore 
entree  dans  le  canal  doit  etre  roulee  et  enveloppd  dans  un  linge.  Chaque  fois  qu’on  panfe  la  plaie  on  en  tire 
et  on  en  coupe  ce  qui  a ete  dans  le  canal  depuis  le  dernier  panfement : l’on  doit  avoir  graiffe  auparavant  la 
portion  qui  doit  y entrer.  Si  les  duretez  du  perinae  refiftent  dans  la  fuite  a ces  remedes,  on  fait  quelques 
frittions  d’onguent  mercuriel,  et  l’on  applique  au  lieu  de  l’emplatre  du  dyachylum,  celui  de  Dcvigo , turn 
mercurio  quadruplicate).”  De  La  Faye,  page  212. 
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be  thruft  through  this  obftrudtion  and  driven  into  the  bladder,  even  at  the  expence 
of  fome  violence,  and  much  blood,  would  fuch  rudenefs  be  fatal  ? by  no  means, 
fuch  an  operation  would,  on  the  contrary,  give  prefent  relief. 

If  either  by  thus  pulhing  on  the  catheter  with  fomre  laceration  of  parts  within, 
or  if,  by  a fmall  incifion  in  the  perineum,  the  courfe  of  the  urethra  could  be 
recovered,  and  a probe  palTed  along  it,  or  the  common  grooved  directory,  or  any 
fuch  inftrument  introduced,  would  fuch  injuries  be  at  all  equal  to  thofe  I have 
enumerated  ? or  would  the  danger  of  inflammation,  when  the  neck  and  natural 
opening  of  the  bladder  were  thus  forced,  be  at  all  comparable  with  thefe  dangers, 
which  muft  accompany  a wound  of  its  body,  whether  from  above  the  pubis,  or 
from  behind  the  proftate  gland  ? furely  not.  If  furgeons  would  but  condefcend 
to  make  themfelves  corredtly  mailers  of  this  piece  of  anatomy ; if,  having  palled 
the  male  catheter  as  far  as  it  could  go,  they  would  then,  with  a fmall  incifion, 
feek  out  the  obftrudled  part  of  the  urethra,  they  would  be  able  either  to  help  on  the 
catheter  with  the  probe,  or  to  dilate  the  urethra,  or  to  force  the  proftate  gland,  by 
palling  a female  catheter  ftraight  on  from  the  point  where  the  male  catheter  ftops  ; 
and  a wound  fo  bloodlefs,  fo  far  from  the  pelvis  or  abdomen,  fo  nearly  refembling 
the  thrufting  on  of  the  catheter,  affedting  merely  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  might 
be  reforted  to  early,  and  many  precious  lives  be  faved. 

FIFTH  METHOD. 

If  there  be  a method  which  may  be  put  in  competition  with  this,  it  is  that  of 
pundturing  from  the  redtum.  I am  not  indeed  ignorant  that  this  Way  of  reaching 
the  bladder  lies  under  the  formal  proteft  of  fome  writers,  but  they  are  of  thofe 
who  have  written  about  furgery  by  conjedture,  whofe  authority  (lands  on  no  other 
grounds  than  reafoning;  and  what  reafoning  can  diicover  any  thing  fuperior 
in  the  common  and  rude  operation  of  making  incifions  in  the  perinseum,  when 
compared  with  this  of  pundluring  from  the  bladder  ? The  furgeon  muft  have  little 
confidence  in  either  his  reafoning  or  experience,  who  fays,  “ we  (hall  therefore 
difmifs  this  method  (viz.  the  pundture  from  the  redtum)  without  farther  con- 
fideration.”  Yet  this  is  wifely  faid,  for  the  queftion  will  bear  no  realoning ; firft 
an  operation  is  deferibed,  in  which  after  incifions  long  and  deep  in  the  perinseum, 
a trocar  is  plunged  into  the  bladder,  fometimes  through  the  difeafed  proftate,  but 
more  frequently  behind  that  gland,  if  the  defign  of  the  operation  be  truly  fulfilled  ; v 
and  next,  the  pundture  from  the  redtum  is  protefted  againft  becaufe  the  trocar 
may  wound  forfooth  the  veficulae  feminales,  when  in  fadt  the  operation  by  inci- 
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fions  in  the  perinseum  brings  the  trocar  to  that  very  point,  where,  if  ftruck  from, 
the  reCtum,  it  muft  enter. 

The  project  of  puncturing  the  bladder  from  the  reCtum,  originated,  like  many 
valuable  inventions,  in  accident.  The  furgeon  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
reCtum,  felt  the.  bladder  diftinCtly  ; and  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  one  gentleman 
(who  however  unfortunately  negleCted  the  hint)  “ the  bladder  was  felt  fo  diftinCtly, 
and  the  fluctuation  of  urine  was  fo  obvious,  that  the  furgeon  was  confcious  he 
could  have  ftruck  a lancet  into  it  as  eafily  as  into  a vein.”  Others  more  con- 
fident did  actually  {trike  the  trocar  into  the  bladder,  through  the  walls  of  the 
reCtum,  and  draw  off  the  urine  very  eafily,  and  had  the  happinefs  to  find  that 
the  canula  could  be  retained,  and  that  when,  by  accident  it  flipped  out,  the 
perforation  ftill  continued  open,  fo  as  to  permit  the  urine  to  pafs,  and  yet  the 
contraction  of  the  levator-ani  mufcle  fhut  the  opening  like  a fphinCter,  fo  that 
the  urine  never  flowed  except  when  the  bladder  was  fufficiently  full  to  excite 
defire,  and  when  the  natural  courfe  of  the  urine  was  reftored,  the  opening  betwixt 
the  bladder  and  reCtum  fpontaneoufly  healed.  With  fuch  advantages,  with  no 
important  parts  endangered  in  the  operation,  this  method  is  unfortunately  limited  ! 
it  was  once  praCtifed  very  happily  in  a child,  whofe  urine  was  obftruCted  by  a ftone. 
flicking  near  the  glans  penis  ; it  has  been  praCtifed  alfo  with  the  befl  effeCts  in 
young  men,  who  have  had  the  urethra  burfl,  by  falls  upon  the  perineum  ; but  it 
is  to  be  preferred  chiefly  in  cafes  where  the  obftruCtion  is  temporary,  and  when 
we  have  reafon  to  hope  that  the  natural  courfe  of  the  urine  will  be  foon  reftored  j 
but  in  the  moft  frequent  and  moft  diftreffing  of  all  cafes,  the  difeafe  of  the  prof- 
tate,  this  method  I fear  cannot  be  of  ufe. 

SIXTH  METHOD  OF  FORCING  THE  CATHETER. 

The  difeafe  of  the  proftate  gland,  which  imbitters  fo  often  the  laft  ftage  of  life, 
of  which  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  many  men  eminent  in  literature  and  fcience,  have 
died,  is  that  chiefly  in  which  the  operation  of  paracentefis  is  required,  a wretched 
refource  which  only  prolongs  life. 

The  furgeon  is  aware  of  his  patient’s  condition,  for  he  has  attended  him  for  years, 
and  witnelTed  the  flow  but  unceafing  progrefs  of  this  malady  ; he  has  frequently 
been  called  to  attend  him  in  flighter  obftruCtions  of  urine,  and  has  remarked  the 
flattened  form  which  the  faeces  take,  he  has  heard  the  feelings  of  the  patient  often 
deferibed,  who,  along  with  a continual  fenfe  of  preflure  and  fulnefs  in  the  pelvis, 
has  an  unceafing  defire  to  pafs  his  urine  ; when  attempting  to  give  him  relief  by 
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the  bougie,  he  has  remarked  the  point  of  it  turned  backwards,  and  when  next 
he  has  betaken  himfelf  to  the  catheter,  and  forced  it  through  the  paflage,  he  has 
felt  with  the  finger  in  ano,  that  the  proftate  gland  filled  the  pelvis,  and  compreO'ed 
the  redum  ; he  has  witneffed  the  frequent  returns  of  thefe  paroxyfms  of  particular 
difficulty,  and  lived  in  the  continual  fear  that  the  obftrudion  would  in  the  end  be 
final  and  infurmountable.  At  laft,  from  fome  unfortunate  fulnefs  of  the  blad- 
der, from  fome  accidental  cold,  from  piles  affedlng  ihe  redum,  and  producing 
irritation  and  irregular  fpafms  in  thefe  parts,  the  urine  is  retained  ; all  attempts 
to  introduce  the  bougie,  or  to  infinuate  the  flexible,  or  force  in  the  rigid  catheter, 
are  in  vain  ; fomentations,  poultices,  and  ftimulant  embrocations,  produce  no 
relief;  the  bladder,  contraded  by  long  difeafes,  bears  the  diitention  very  dif- 
ficultly; though  it  is  but  flightly  diftended,  the  anguifh  is  intolerable,  the 
abdomen  inflames,  and  fever  comes  on,  with  parched  tongue  and  rapid  pulfe, 
and  thirfl,  which  cannot  be  indulged.  Then  the  furgeon  is  forely  tempted  to  do 
a thing  which  will  give  inftant  relief,  but  which  is  yet  attended  with  unequivocal 
danger ! he  feels  that  he  could  drive  the  catheter  forward  into  the  bladder,  but 
not  perhaps  in  the  regular  canal,  nor  without  tearing  through  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  plunging  through  the  fubftance  of  the  difeafed  proftate. 
Authorities  for  fuch  a practice  we  have  none,  or  next  to  none  ; unlefs  it  be  an 
authority  for  this  defperate  plunge,  that  the  cafe  is  defperate,  and  very  defperate 
the  operations  to  which  we  muft  next  refort. 

Mr.  Ware,  in  difleding  a patient  who  had  died  of  this  difeafe,  having  begun 
his  difledion  by  drawdng  off  the  urine,  found  that  his  catheter  had,  with  no  great 
force,  been  driven  through  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  into  the  cellular 
fubftance  of  the  redum,  and  thence  into  the  bladder,  through  the  fubflance  of  the 
proflate  gland  ; and  he  naturally  and  juflly  infers,  that  had  the  fame  force  been 
ufed  in  the  living  body,  the  violence  would  not  have  been  fatal,  the  relief  would 
have  been  perfed-.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter  being  occupied  along  with  a fur- 
geon, in  trying  to  introduce  the  catheter,  was  entirely  foiled,  and  the  furgeon 
had  gone  home  for  a trocar  to  pundure  the  bladder  ; but  the  dodor  meanwhile 
trying  the  catheter,  and  ufing  perhaps  unjuftifiable  force,  it  ftarted  fuddenly  into 
the  bladder : the  patient  was  for  the  time  relieved,  but  the  abdomen  being  inflamed, 
he  died  on  the  third  day,  and  it  wras  plain,  upon  difledion,  that  the  catheter  had 
burft  into  the  bladder,  through  the  fubftance  of  the  gland.  Dr.  Hunter  affeds  to 
fay,  that  this  wras  his  defign  : but  fince  the  furgeon  wTas  adually  gone  for  the  trocar, 

we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  dodor  did  not  defign  to  perform  fo  important  an 
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operation,  fo  unprecedented,  and  fo  adventurous,  in  the  abfence  of  the  furgeon;, 
but  gave  a pod  fa<fto  reafon  for  what  happened  merely  by  chance,  by  what  might 
have  been  named,  in  a lefs  eminent  perfon,  imprudence  and  rafhnefs. 

Deafe,  a man  intrepid  and  fearlefs,  and  who  had  not  (to  a furgeon  perhaps  it  is 
no  reproach)  all  the  delicacy  and  gentlenefs  of  nature,  which  was  fo  juftly  admired 
in  Dr.  Hunter,  and  which  in  his  own  peculiar  department,  had  fo  confpicuous  an. 
influence  on  his  practice,  was  in  the  habit  (and  I can  afflure  the  profeffion  of  this 
curious  fa£l)  of  driving  his  catheter  right  onwards  into  the  bladder,  when  at  any 
time,  gentle  means  and  art  or  cunning  failed  : he  allowed  no  degree  of  difficulty  to 
frighten  him  from  his  purpofe:  he  allured  me  of  his-fuccefs:  and  upon  leaving 
me,  preferred  me,  as  a token  of  remembrance,  with  two  flexible  catheters  of  un- 
common fize,  bent  at  the  heel,  into  a very  acute  angle,  and  furniftiea  with  very 
ftrong  iron  wires,  alluring  me  that  he  had  often  ufed  them  thus  fuccefsfully,  and 
foliciting  me  to  make  that  bold  ufe  of  them,  which,  thank  God  I have  never  had 
occafion  to  think  of.  I would  not  willingly  acquaint  a tyro  in  furgery,  with  an 
expedient  fo  full  of  danger  ; if  the  catheter,  ever  is  to  be  forced  thus,  let  it  be 
done  by  a man  of  judgment  and  {kill,  one  who  has  experience  to  diftinguifh 
when  it  is  allowable  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  an  expedient,  and  who  has  fo  much 
addrefs  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  ufmg  force,  merely  by  being  foiled  for  want  of 
art.  Whether  it  is  from  converfation  or  books,  that  I have  fome  recolle&ion  of 
a catheter,  with  a concealed  canula,  I do  not  diftinftly  remember.  But  if 
fo  rafh  a thing  has  been  done  I proteft  againft  it,  “ as  a fword  put  into  the  hands 
of  a fool”.  Such  an  inftrument,  (a  trocar-pointed  catheter,)  would  foon  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  man,  and  would  prove,  in  furgery,  what  the  crotchet  is  in 
midwifery,  a mercilefs  refource  : in  cafes  really  Ample  it  would  be  ufed,  by  young 
furgeons,  with  little  difcretion.  The  catheter  is,  I am  perfuaded,  fufficient,  if 
ikilfully  ufed,  to  make  its  way  through  almoft  any  obftacie. 

The  operation  of  paracentefis  veficae  is  one  which  the  furgeon  muft  perfe&ly 
underhand,  fince  the  occafions  are  fudden  and  imperious ; and  while  he  is  ba- 
lancing amidft  imaginary  difficulties,  or  comparing  a variety  of  expedients  (none  of 
them  without  danger)  his  patient  may  be  loft.  It  is  an  operation  which  it  is  mod 
important  to  fcheme  and  ftudy,  for  various  expedients  may  fuit  the  circumftancea 
of  particular  cafes.  Of  all  the  operations  which  I have  reviewed,  any  one  muft  feem 
preferable  to  that  in  common  ufe  ; and  that  perhaps  is  beft  which  the  furgeon  caa 
beft  perform. 

FINIS. 
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SECTION  I. 

PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  CRANIUM, 
AND  THE  RULES  OF  PRACTICE  DEDUCED  FROM  IT. 


If  ever  learning  has  retarded  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  it  has  been  in  our  profeflion. 
Phyficians  devoted  to  fcholaftic  learning,  fecluded  by  the  falfe  dignity  which  they  aflu- 
med  from  the  adtual  practice  of  our  art,  and  from  all  the  fourcesof  true  knowledge,  have 
actually  been  the  authors  of  thefe  aphorifms  and  rules  which  guide  the  furgeon  in  his 
mod  important  duties,  and  which  hold  an  influence  over  the  profeflion  even  to 
the  prefent  hour.  Mod  unfortunately  for  fcience,  Hippocrates  wrote  with  fuch  truth 
and  brevity,  with  fo  found  and  difcerning  a fpirit  of  obfervation,  and  recited  fo 
carefully  the  figns  of  danger  in  all  kinds  of  wounds  and  injuries,  that  he  has  been 
held  in  continual  reverence  ; his  aphorifms  have  been  held  facred  in  all  ages  ; and 
no  one  has  followed  him  with  any  more  liberal  defign,  than  that  of  writing  tedious 
and  fpiritlefs  comments  on  his  dodtrines.  Such  were  the  only  ftudies  of  the  middle 
ages  ; fuch  comments  formed  the  foie  occupation  of  the  famous  fchools  of  Alex- 
andria and  Salerno,  and  of  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe  during  the  laft  century  ; in- 
genious Scholia,  on  the  words,  rather  than  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  Hippocrates,  ex- 
ercifed  the  fubtilty  of  the  celebrated  teachers,  and  a vain  and  fcholaftic  learning 
ufurped  the  place  of  real  fcience.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  through  all  the 
voluminous  writings  on  fradtures  of  the  fcull,  but  one  foie  dodtrine  prevails,  and 
one  code  of  rules,  deduced  not  from  any  conftderation  of  the  eflential  injuries  of  the 
Vol.  II.  P p 
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brain  itfelf,  but  from  the  configuration,  ftrudure,  and  function  of  the  cranial  bones  ; 
the  figns  of  danger,  the  prognoftics  and  the  rules  of  practice,  being  allied,  not  with 
the  internal  diforder,  but  with  the  form  and  circumftances  of  the  fracture,  and  the.  mere 
injury  of  the  bone.  Many  ages  palled  thus  in  the  unprofitable  ftudy  of  books,  to  the 
litter  neglect  of  practice,  and  fcience,  in  place  of  being  enriched  by  new  fads, 
was  encumbered  with  the  ufelefs  parade  and  pomp  of  learning.  Books  were  written 
not  to  improve  the  art,  but  to  blazon  the  talents  of  the  phyfician  who  compofed  them, 
and  with  a quaintnefs  and  formality  calculated  for  that  foie  purpofe : Books 

in  our  fcience,  like  thofe  on  theology,  were  full  of  endlefs  diftindions,  divifions, 
and  fubdivifions  ; and  fuch  as  remain,  or  are  diftinguilhed,  feem  to  me  a fenfible  repre- 
fentation  of  the  efiential  forms  of  Ariftotle,  a lhape  without  fubftance.  I will  not  con- 
demn you  to  wander  with  me  through  this  defart  and  fterile  region,  nor  rehearfe  to 
you  all  the  follies  of  thofe  credulous  and  doting  ages  ; I lhall  not,  though  it  has  been  a 
neceflary  duty  in  my  own  courfe  of  ftudies  to  perufe  thefe  lifelefs  pages,  impofe  the 
flighted:  part  of  the  fame  labour  upon  you  : but  if  there  is  to  be  found  in  this  mafs  of 
antique  learning  any  thing  really  precious,  if  there  be  any  explanation  of  the  prejudices 
and  errors  which  ftill  exift,  if  there  be  allufions  to  modes  of  pradice  not  yet  entirely 
difufed,  if  the  rude  conceptions,  and  ftill  ruder  operations  of  the  old  fchool,  can  ferve 
to  regulate  your  opinions,  or  help  to  reform  fome  points  of  modern  Surgery  ; if,  in 
fhort,  there  be  any  thing  pleafant,  or  profitable,  or  ufeful,  in  this  kind  of  learning, 
it  fhall  be  my  chief  care  to  feled  fuch  examples  of  ancient  dodrines,  or  operations, 
as  may  prove  interefting  to  you,  and  confront  them  with  the  opinions  and  pradices 
of  our  own  times. 

A flight  fketch  of  the  ancient  dodrines  will  fuffice,  and  will  enable  you  to  enter 
with  alacrity  on  the.eflential  fubjed  of  your  ftudies,  inveftigation  of  the  diforders  of 
the  brain  itfelf,  and  the  means  of  relief,  unperplexed  by  futile  diftindions,  and  fcho- 
laftic  terms.  You  will,  by  being  made  to  feel  the  vanity  of  learning,  attain  to  a 
free  ufe  of  your  own  good  fenfe,  and  natural  reafon ; you  will  be  induced  to  ad 
with  referve  and  modefty  in  all  your  operations,  holding  in  abhorrence  that  un- 
limited ufe  of  inftruments,  that  impatient  defire  of  doing  fomething,  of  mangling 
the  integuments,  and  fcraping  and  trepanning  the  fcull,  which  was  the  proudeft 
work  of  the  old  furgeons,  and  the  moft  difgufting  feature  in  their  pradice  : you 
will  alfo  perceive  with  pleafure,  that  modern  furgeons,  lefs  learned,  and  more  fkilful, 
than  the  ancients,  have,  in  place  of  authority,  taken  plain  ienfe  and  realon  for 
their  guide ; but  they  Lave  perhaps  unwifely  negleded  the  ftudy  of  thofe  authors 
whofe  original  dodrines,  or  learned  comments,  have  given  a peculiar  com- 
plexion to  our  fcience,  and  fometimes  thrown  difcredit  on  the  moft  precious 
rules  of  pradice  by  an  unaccountable  mixture  of  ignorance  and  folly,  with  found 
cbfervation  and  fterling  fenfe. 
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There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  which  you  are  little  aware, 
and  you  cannot  know  how  pleafing  it  is  to  enter  on  the  eflential  parts  of  ftudy  with 
a clear  unbiafied  judgement.  The  books  we  read,  the  languages  from  which  we 
tranflate,  the  terms  we  ufe,  and  the  mifapprehenfions  thofe  terms  fometimes  convey, 
are  all  adverfe  to  the  caul'e  of  truth  and  fcience.  It  is  not  poffible  that  fcience  ffiould 
have  defcended  through  fo  many  centuries,  without  being  ftained  and  tainted  with  every 
prejudice  which  the  caprice  and  weaknefs  of  individuals,  or  the  falfe  learning  of  paft 
ages  could  produce.  Such  fpecks  and  imperfections  are  not  to  be  eafily  removed, 
and  profeffional  authors  have  been  at  little  pains  to  remove  them  ; books  are 
copied  from  books,  and  the  new  theory  is  engendered  upon  the  old  ; fingular 
and  wayward  opinions  naturally  arife  from  unlooked-for  recoveries,  or  unexpected 
deaths,  and  are  recorded  and  perpetuated  ; and  an  author  who  allows  his  mind  to 
be  entangled,  and  his  judgement  biaffed  by  partial  and  accidental  caufes  of  fuccefs 
or  difappointment,  imagines  that  his  own  cafes  are  alone  important,  while  they  are 
mere  exceptions  to  fome  more  general  faCt,  and  imagines  it  a duty  to  maintain  his 
peculiar  tenets  with  enthufiafm  and  zeal,  carelefs  of  their  harmony  with  the  general 
ftate  of  fcience. 

It  is  neceffary  and  ufeful,  before  we  enter  on  more  ferious  duties,  to  give  a general 
{ketch  of  the  principles  of  our  fcience,  to  reconcile  difcordant  doCtrines,  “ and  to  blow 
away  the  mifts  which  thicken  from  time  to  time  over  the  face  of  truth.”  It  will  furely  be 
pleafant  to  you  that  I enable  you  to  read  every  ancient  and  modern  book  without  any 
danger  of  having  thefe  principles  difcompofed,  to  know  the  complexions  of  our 
fcience  through  all  its  ftages,  and  to  affign  to  each  age  its  prejudices,  to  each  indivi- 
dual author  his  own  extravagance  and  follies.  Should  I negledt  to  help  you  through 
this  talk,  you  would  be  delayed  even  in  the  firft  fteps  of  your  progrefs,  and  would 
feel  how  hard  a thing  it  is  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  prejudice,  learning  from  fcience, 
the  capricious  opinions  of  individual  authors  from  the  eftabliffied  precepts  of  the  art ; 
what  dodtrines  to  approve,  what  narratives  to  believe,  or  to  what  matters  you  might 
fafely  yield  up  your  judgement,  or  from  whom  receive  the  rules  that  are  to  guide  your 
pradtice.  Look  into  the  books  of  the  ancients,  and  you  would  believe  that  every  ca- 
pillary fiffure  were  attended  with  peculiar  danger,  and  that,  without  the  mod  adven- 
turous operations,  the  patient  could  not  live.  Turn  again  to  the  books  of  modern  au- 
thors, and  you  would  be  perfuaded,  that  “ the  more  violent  the  fradlure,  the  lefs  the 
danger*  that  your  patient,  though  he  lie  in  a deadly  ftupor,  with  fra&ures  of 
the  fcull,  or  deep  wounds  of  the  brain,  needs  but  to  lie  undifturbed,  and  unaffitted, 
to  enfure  its  perfedt  recovery.  Name  me  one  abfurd  or  cruel  meafure,  the  ampu- 
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tation  of  large  pieces  of  the  fcalp,  the  fcraping  of  the  fcull,  the  widening  of  fiffiures,  the 
perforating  the  cranium  with  many  trepans,  and  opening  the  dura  mater,  or  even  encir- 
cling the  whole  of  the  fcull  with  trepan  holes,  for  every  idle  fufpicion,  or  imaginary 
purpofe,  name  me  an  extravagance  or  cruelty  for  which  the  man  of  books  will  not 
bring  you  forth  precedents.  If  you  adhere  to  one  author,  you  are  inevitably  wrong  ; 
if  you  read  many,  you  are  bewildered  ; and  indeed  a whole  life  fpent  in  practice  will 
hardly  teach  you  to  reconcile  fads,  or  to  attain  that  fteadinefs  of  temper,  and  maturity 
of  judgement,  which  fhould  carry  you  through  your  profeffional  duties  with  confidence 
and  peace  of  mind.  If  thefe  things  be  true,  it  is  l'urely  implied,  that  you  muft  be  af- 
fifted  and  direded  in  your  firft  ftudies,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  fcience,  and  the 
rules  founded  on  them,  are  to  be  deduced  from  a wider  range  of  ftudy  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  every  reader,  and  a knowledge  of  adual  pradice  which  the  ftudent  cannot 
have. 

The  chief  objed  of  your  ftudies  muft  be,  to  learn  the  figns  and  caufes  of  danger, 
and  to  judge  wifely  of  the  motives  which  fhould  induce  you  to  operate.  We  have 
not,  as  in  former  times,  one  man  of  fnperior  abilities,  and  higher  education,  whofe 
province  it  is  to  reafon,  judge,  and  decide,  and  another  of  meaner  and  more  me- 
chanical talents,  to  perform  what  he  direds.  The  duties,  the  privileges,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  furgeon,  are  enlarged;  the  head,  which  decides  on  the  figns  of  danger,  guides 
the  hand  which  is  to  bring  relief.  The  furgeon  is  not  a mere  operator,  for,  if  he 
were  fo,  experience,  knowledge,  and  found  judgement,  would  be  of  no  avail  : if  he 
were  the  abjed  and  humble  attendant  which  he  was  in  thofe  days,  when  phyficians 
taught  him  how  to  operate,  and  direded  him  in  every  ftep,  he  might  perform 
his  part  of  duty,  the  mere  operation  of  trepanning  the  fcull,  the  day  he  entered 
on  pradice  with  fufficient  dexterity,  and  there  an  end  of  all  ftudy  and  improve- 
ment. But  he  muft  be  a reafoning,  thinking  man,  who  is  to  decide  for  himfelf,  and 
for  his  patient,  the  moft  momentous  queftions,  judging  of  wounds  and  injuries,  as 
the  phyfician  judges  of  difeafes,  by  a knowledge  of  the  internal  ftrudure,  by  outward 
figns  implying  fome  inward  phyfical  change,  by  reafoning,  experience,  and  the 
precedents  of  fimilar  cafes. 

What  is  this  operation  of  trepan,  that  it  fhould  have  fo  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  learned  in  all  ages,  and  that  its  flighted  difficulties  fhould  be  the  fubjed  of  fo 
many  volumes  ? Is  it  a delicate  operation,  or  really  difficult  to  perform  ? Is  it  dif- 
ficult to  cut  up  the  fcalp  with  proper  incifions,  to  bare  the  bone  of  its  periofteum,  to 
trepan  or  faw  the  fcull,  in  order  either  to  give  vent  to  blood,  or  matter  effiufed 
under  it,  or  to  raife  up  any  portion  of  the  cranium  that  is  depreffied  ? By  no 
means  ; there  is  in  thefe  operations  nothing  formidable,  nor  any  thing  which  the 
moft  unfkilful  could  not  eafily,  I fear  too  eafily,  perform.  The  difficulties  which 
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perplex  the  furgeon,  anti  which  may  well  difcompofe  the  moft  judicious  and  (kilful, 
are  of  a very  different  nature.  It  is  a well  eftablifhed  fa<ft,  that  often  the  patient, 
who  lies  in  the  deepeft  ftupor,  revives,  (after  a long  interval,  and  without  our  help), 
to  the  perfect  recovery  of  fenfe  and  reafon  ; but  had  we  in  that  interval,  performed 
any  operation,  we  fhould  have  aferibed  his  recovery  to  art.  It  happens  ftill  more 
frequently,  that  the  perfon  who  feems  the  moft  (lightly  hurt,  who  has  no  mark  of 
injury,  or  only  the  moft  infignificant  tumour  of  the  fcalp,  who  has  never  from  the 
time  of  the  blow  had  one  moment  of  infenfibility,  of  licknefs,or  of  pain,  has  yet  differed 
fuch  an  injury  of  the  bone  itfelf,  or  fuch  a feparation  of  the  dura  mater  from  within, 
as  caufes  in  the  end  an  abfeefs  of  the  brain  ; the  patient  is  feized,  after  a deceit- 
ful interval  of  eafe,  with  (light  naufea,  tremors,  languor,  and  confufion  of  head  ; but 
fo  infiduous  and  (low  are  the  approaches  of  this  kind  of  danger,  that  the  furgeon  is 
hardly  aware  of  it,  before  the  patient  is  pad  all  human  aid,  and  no  operation  could 
fave  him. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  thofe  figns  ; fo  often  does  our  patient  fall  fuddenly 
into  (light  paralyfis  and  faints,  and  expires  while  we  apprehend  no  harm  ; fo  often 
does  he  revive  from  that  ftupor  which  feems  to  arife  from  extravafated  blood  op- 
prefling the  brain  ; that  the  diligent  inveftigation  of  the  true  figns  of  danger,  of  the 
caufes  of  oppreflion,  or  ulceration  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  various  motives  for  ope- 
rating in  thefe  injuries  of  the  head,  (a  fevere  and  complicated  ftudy),  fhould  be  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  furgeon.  But  it  has  not  been  fo  ; — operations  have  been  more  ftu- 
died  than  the  means  of  avoiding  them  ; the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  bloody 
code  of  practice  founded  on  them,  have  been  implicitly  copied  into  modern  books. 

If  the  ancients  have  been  the  chief  founders  of  medicine,  which  I greatly  doubt, 
I know  very  certainly,  that  in  furgery  they  have  done  infinite  and  almoft  irreparable 
harm.  Their  afcendency  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  I willingly  allow  ; but  how  could 
they  excel  in  medicine,  much  more  in  furgery,  wrho  knew  fo  little  of  the  ftrufture  of 
the  human  body,  and  made  fo  unwile  a ufe  of  what  they  knew.  Look  into  their 
books,  and  you  would  believe  that  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  or  dura  mater,  the  in- 
flammation of  its  membranes,  or  the  date  of  its  circulation,  had  no  relation  to  in- 
juries of  the  head.  For  the  ancients,  whofe  obfervations,  as  a firft  ftep  in  fcience, 
we  may  fafely  admire,  and  the  old  furgeons,  or  rather  the  old  phyficians,  the  com- 
mentators and  fcholiats,  whofe  abfurd  learning  we  cannot  but  defpife,  were  not  ana- 
tomifts.  Phyficians  were  little  accuftomed,  till  after  the  age  of  Vefalius,  with  difledtions 
of  the  human  body,  found  or  difeafed.  The  doctors  of  the  fchools  never  inveftigated 
the  caufes  of  death,  by  difledling  the  recent  body,  never  fwerved  from  the  firft  authori- 
tiesof  Hippocrates,  and  of  Galen,  hisearlieft  commentator;  their  belt  preparations  were 
the  fpoiled  bones  of  graves  and  charnel-houfes  ; they  ftudied  nothing  but  the  bare  and 
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naked  fcull ; they  called  this  Anatomy,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  make  this  Anatomy 
ufeful. 

We  cannot  wonder  that,  their  fpeculations  in  anatomy  being  thus  limited,  their 
remarks  were  of  the  moil  trivial  nature,  and  yet  of  the  moft  dangerous  tendency. 
They  fat  ruminating  in  their  clofets  over  thofe  curious  fculls,  and  numbered  their 
procefles,  and  defcribed  their  futures  ; remarked  the  irregularities  in  the  thicknefs  of 
the  feveral  bones,  and  imagined  a fet  of  furgical  obfervations  fuited  to  thefe  defcrip- 
tions;  obfervations  which,  though  inceflantly  repeated  by  fyftematic  writers  as 
leading  to  important  conclufions,  are  fuch  as  no  fenfible  Anatomift,  nor  pra&ifed 
Surgeon,  would  think  of  acknowledging.  They  were  chiefly  employed  in  remark- 
ing how  wifely  nature  had  provided  againft  the  extenfion  of  fradures  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  futures,  (for  ftill  the  mere  fradure  feemed  to  them  the  principal  danger)  ; 
how  the  interpofition  of  cflfa  triquetra,  and  feparate  and  lefler  ofiifications,  occafion- 
ed  fuch  aberrations  of  the  futures  from  their  regular  place  as  might  lead  to  unplea- 
fant  miftakes  j how  the  fagittal  future  fometimes  extended  beyond  the  coronal  quite 
to  the  root  of  the  nofe  ; how  flat  the  fquamous  future  was,  and  how  likely,  from 
its  want  of  a ferrated  or  ferpentine  form,  to  be  miftaken  for  a fiflure  ; and  how  all 
the  futures  were  apt  to  be  obliterated  in  old  age.  They  obferved  the  difficulty,  or 
rather  danger,  of  trepanning  the  frontal  finus,  for  they  defcribed  it  as  dangerous, 
and  maintained  that  fuch  a perforation  could  never  heal  ; how  the  fpine  which  runs 
along  the  inner  furface  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  occipital 
bone,  prevented  the  furgeon  fawing  entirely  through  thofe  parts  of  the  fcull,  with- 
out endangering  the  dura  mater.  They  marked,  with  efpecial  care,  the  general 
ftru&ure  of  the  fcull,  confiding  of  two  tables,  and  intermediate  cancelli,  for  the  fake 
of  encouraging  the  young  furgeon,  with  this  remark,  that  the  flow  of  blood,  and 
the  change  of  found,  when  the  cancelli  are  lacerated  by  the  faw,  announce  to  him 
his  having  fawed  entirely  through  the  outer  table  ; and,  finally,  they  defcribed  various 
peculiarities  of  the  futures,  (efpecially  their  place,  and  ferrated  form),  which  might 
ferve  to  diftinguiffi  them  from  genuine  fradtures  of  the  cranium. 

Thus  did  thefe  learned  phyficians,  (for  they  were  not  furgeons),  attempt,  very 
aukwardly,  and  with  wonderfully  little  ingenuity,  to  combine  anatomy  with  furgery, 
and  accumulate  a fet  of  quaint  and  puerile  obfervations,  which  ferve  but  to  mif- 
lead,  and  are  fitter  to  be  altogether  expunged,  than  to  be  thus  honourably  recorded  ; 
for  they  teach  the  tyro  in  furgery  only  how  to  operate,  and  that  not  well ; but 
by  no  means  do  they  teach  him  that  which  is  alone  important,  how  to  diftin- 
guifh  danger  by  its  figns,  or  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing,  when  perforating 
the  fcull.  Thefe  remarks  begot  a pafiion  for  operating,  which  time  has  not  en- 
tirely foftened  ; they  have  been  copied  with  all  the  idle  pomp  of  learned  quota- 
tion into  every  modern  book  j I appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  how  much  you  have  heard, 
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how  much  you  have  read,  about  futures  and  fiftures,  and  fractures  ; about  the  finufes 
and  the  cancelli,  the  tabula  vitrea,  and  the  various  irregularities  of  the  thicknefs  and 
thinnefs  of  the  fcull  ; and,  along  with  thofe  doctrines,  came  a rude  and  barbarous 
fyftem  of  practice,  that  of  fcraping  fiftures,  of  trepanning  fraCtures,  of  repeating  the 
application  of  the  trepan  over  a great  lurface,  of  cutting  entirely  away  whatever 
parts  of  the  fcull  feemed  depreffed,  of  tearing  away  whatever  feemed  loofened,  of 
ufing  faws  and  terebrcc  of  various  forms,  when  the  trepan  feemed  too  tardy  in  thus 
opening  the  fcull,  and  expofing  the  brain  ! 

Thofe  who,  on  the  revival  of  learning,  aftumed  the  weary  tafk  of  explaining  the 
firft  writers  on  medicine,  were  not  men  of  practical  (kill,  but  philologifts,  commen- 
tators, men  of  mere  learning  ; and  they  commented  beft:,  moll  learnedly,  and  in- 
deed moft  fuitably  to  the  text,  who  (hewed  themfelves  mod  ingenious  in  multiply- 
ing the  diftin&ion  of  fractures  ; as  thofe  were  thought  to  operate  beft,  who  found 
means  of  applying  the  greateft  number  of  trepans  to  one  fcull.  Neither  time,  nor 
the  authority  of  great  names,  nor  the  learned  languages  in  which  thofe  authors 
wrote,  can  confecrate  thofe  follies  : The  great  antiquity  and  high  authority  of  thefe 
rules,  are  indeed  the  caufe  why  I (hall  be  at  more  than  ufual  pains  to  refute  them. 
Thefe  feleCt  obfervations  and  precepts  are,  by  prefcription  and  time,  become  a part  of 
our  profefiion  ; they  are  ingenious  ; they  feem  to  enfure  the  natural  and  eftential  con- 
nection of  anatomy  and  furgery  with  each  other  ; they  have  an  impofing  appearance, 
and  lay  ftrong  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  young  ftudent  ; they  are  the  leflons  the 
firft  learnt,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  unlearn,  and  men  who  have  paffed  with  honour 
through  all  the,  gradations  of  ftudy,  and  fpent  years  in  the  fuccefsful  practice  of  the 
profeffion,  continue  to  refpeCt  thefe  obfervations  ; thofe  even  who  have,  when  emer- 
gencies required  it,  perforated  with  equal  indifference,  all  parts  of  the  cranium,  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  interdicted  points,  where  the  trepan  (hould  not  be  applied. 
But  of  all  the  leffons  of  the  old  fchool,  the  one  moft  dangerous  to  the  young  furgeon  is 
that  which  teaches  how  to  diftinguifh  fiftures  from  futures  ; for  the  rules  for  dif- 
tinguifhing  fiftures  clearly  imply,  that  wherever  fuch  fiffure  is  proved  to  exift,  it  is  al- 
lowable, it  is  neceffary  to  trepan  the  patient ; and  thence  a fraCture  of  the  fcull,  and 
the  neceffity  of  trepanning  the  injured  part,  are  fo  infeparably  connected  in  the  (ur- 
geon’s  mind,  as  to  form  the  moft  effential  rule  in  his  practice. 

In  furgical  fyftems,  I do  not  know  any  two  arrangements  more  irrational,  or 
more  exceptionable,  than  thefe  two  : Firft,  That  in  treating  of  amputation,  the  fubjeCt 
is  always  opened  with  a diftertation  on  gangrene,  as  if  the  fear  of  gangrene,  or  its 
aCtual  exiftence,  were  the  foie  motive,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  frequent,  for  amputa- 
ting a limb.  Secondly,  That  in  explaining  the  operation  of  trepan,  the  fubjeCt  is 
invariably  introduced  with  remarks  on  the  futures,  the  cancelli,  the  variable  thick- 
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nefs  of  the  cranial  bones,  and  the  many  fcholaftic  diftin&ions  of  capillary  fiflure, 
fractures,  depreflions,  and  deprefled  fractures  of  the  fcull,  as  if  fuch  fra&ure  or  fif- 
fure  were  the  foie  motive,  or  the  moil  prevailing  one,  for  applying  the  trepan. 
This,  you  mud  be  fenfible,  is  a fyftem  full  of  danger,  where  attention  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  fcull  teaches  the  young  furgeon  to  be  curious  in  difcovering  fra£tures,  and  where 
every  trivial  remark  feduces  him,  by  infenlible  degrees,  into  a fondnefs  for  operation. 
No  ; this  is  not  the  meaning  of  our  operation  ; we  often  perforate  with  the  trepan, 
to  give  vent  to  purulent  matter,  often  to  give  vent  to  extravafated  blood,  fometimes 
on  account  of  a depreflion  of  the  bone,  fometimes  to  cut  away  fharp  points  which 
may  hurt  the  brain  or  membranes,  or  to  take  away  balls  or  foreign  bodies  nitched 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  bene,  but  never  on  account  of  mere  fradture  of  the  fcull. 

Firjl , You  are  defired  to  remark  the  conftitution  of  thefe  flat  bones,  “ that  they 
are  compofed  of  two  tables  or  plates  of  folid  bone,  with  intermediate  cancelli,  (or 
cellular  fubftance,  fuch  as  is  natural  to  bone,  full  of  blood-veffels),  which  bleed  when 
with  your  trepan  you  have  fawed  through  the  outer  table,  occafioning  at  the  fame 
time  a change  of  found.”  This,  though  occafionally  modified,  you  are  taught  to  re- 
gard as  a rule  of  practice  ; and,  in  every  elementary  book,  you  find  it  to  be  a mod 
important  fubjedt  of  debate,  whether,  in  perforating  the  fcull,  you  (hould  ufe  the  tre- 
phine, which  faws  rapidly,  or  the  trepan,  which,  from  making  only  half  circles,  cuts 
more  flowly  ; or  whether  you  fhouid  firft  ufe  the  trephine,  till  you  have  cut  down  to 
the  cancelli,  and  finifh  the  more  delicate  part,  the  fawing  off  the  inner  table  with  the 
trepan. — Never,  perhaps,  was  any  remark  more  unfortunate  than  this,  which  refers 
the  furgeon  to  the  bleeding  and  the  change  of  found,  as  figns  of  having  cut  through 
the  outer  table,  and  teaches  him  to  be  proud  of  fawing  rapidly.  Of  all  operations, 
this  is  the  one  where  precipitancy  and  hurry  has  the  feweft  apologies,  fince  the  pa- 
tient ufually  lies  infenlible,  fince  the  fawing  of  a bone  occafions  no  pain,  fince  the 
trepan  is  an  operation  where  hafte  may  occafion  the  mod  difmal  confequences,  from 
wounding  the  dura  mater,  which,  when  left  uninjured,  fupports  the  brain,  (after 
the  removing  of  a piece  of  the  cranium),  like  a lecond  fcull. 

This  reminds  me  of  that  paffion,  fo  confpicuous  of  late  years,  for  inventing  in- 
ftruments  which  will  enable  the  operator  to  faw  more  rapidly  ; but,  in  my  poor  o- 
pinion,  thofe  who  complain  mod  loudly,  are  thofe  only  who  know  not  how  to  ufe 
the  common  inftruments.  I have  feen  an  operator  fo  confummately  ignorant, 
as  to  turn  his  trephine  againft  the  fet  of  the  teeth,  and  wonder  how  he  got  on  fo 
flowly,  and  call  for  another  head  for  his  inftrument,  believing  it  blunt.  I am  per- 
fuaded  that  thofe  who  will  be  at  pains  to  learn  the  ufe  of  the  trephine,  will  find, 
that  a well-fet  faw,  turned  with  the  hand,  works,  as  rapidly  as  the  judgement  can 
guide  it.  With  what  unhallowed  precipitancy  this  mod  dangerous  operation  is  fome- 
times performed,  I need  not  reprefeut  invidioufly,  by  faying,  that  I have  feen  the  dura 
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mater  wounded,  that  I have  by  me  preparations  in  which  it  is  entirely  divided  by 
the  trepan.  The  fault  is  acknowledged  by  furgical  writers,  with  a want  of  de- 
licacy, with  a degree  of  levity  and  inhumanity,  which  is  hardly  to  be  endured.  Mr 
Hill,  once  in  performing  the  operation  of  trepan  on  a boy  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
continued  to  turn  the  faw  after  the  bone  was  cut  through  ; he  at  laft  withdrew  his 
trepan,  looked  anxioufly  for  the  circular  piece  of  bone,  imagined  he  faw  it  lying  in 
the  perforation,  moving  with  the  motions  of  the  brain,  tried  with  his  forceps  to  pick 
it  out,  but  in  vain,  for  it  feemed  to  fink  with  each  fyftole,  and  fo  elude  his  grafp. 
“ Upon  this,  another  gentleman  thruft  the  end  of  a fmall  fpatula  at  the  under  fide 
of  it,  to  prevent  it  from  flipping  under  the  fcull,  and  likewife  with  a view  to  turn  it 
out;  but  he  was  likewife  difappointed.  After  all  thefe  attempts,  the  piece  of  bone, 
to  our  great  fatisfadtion,  (fays  Mr  Hill),  was  found  flicking  in  the  head  of  the  trepan. 
What,  by  candle-light,  feemed  to  be  the  bone,  was  only  the  white  dura  mater,  with 
a red  circular  pricked  line  upon  itt  occafioned  by  its  puliation  againft  the  teeth  of  the 
faw,  during  the  flow  working. 

“ When  we  began  to  recolledt  ourfelves,  we  could  not  but  fmile  at  the  ridiculous 
panic  we  had  been  thrown  into,  and  that  fo  many  people  Ihould  have  been,  under 
the  fame  deception,  which  was  owing  to  the  dura  mater’s  fubfiding  fo  far.” 

“ A red  circular  pricked  line  upon  the  dura  mater”  of  a living  perfon  ! With 
whatever  air  of  indifference  this  may  feem  to  be  related,  I intreat  that  it  may  make 
no  other  impreffion  upon  your  minds,  than  as  an  add  of  imprudence  not  to  be  par- 
doned ; though  that  operator  fmiled,  you  I hope  will  be  ferious,  for  I do  finc.erely 
believe  fuch  a wound,  in  its  moft  ufual  confequences,  the  moft  deadly  that  a ralh 
hand  could  inflidt  *. 

Secondly , But  this  firft  fuggeftion  is  inconfiftent  with  a rule  much  more  worthy 
of  notice  ; viz.  that  “ in  all  circumftances  the  furgeon  fhould  faw  cautioufly,  on 
account  of  the  incalculable  irregularities  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  cranium,  which  is 
univerfally  thin  in  boys  and  very  aged  people,  and  is,  during  all  the  middle  ffages  of 
life,  extremely  irregular,  generally  thick,  but  at  certain  points  extremely  thin,  or  ex- 
cavated by  the  deep  impreffion  of  tortuous  veins.”  I approve  of  fawing  the  cranium, 
in  all  circumftances,  with  prudence  and  deliberation  ; but  yet  I difcover,  in  all  thefe 
rules,  intrinfic  marks  of  their  having  been  invented  by  mere  fpeculators  in  furgery, 
not  by  furgeons  ; and  in  the  cafes  I have  juft  related,  I find  proofs  of  Turner  and 
Vol.  II.  q 

* Such  r^fhnefs  is,  I fear,  not  very  rare,  and  many  have  thus  injured  the  dura  mater,  for  one  who  has  the 
honour  or  courage  to  confefs  it.  “ I remember  (fays  Turner)  that  in  the  firft  little  one  I trepanned,  an  accident 
of  this  kind  befel  me,  and  put  me,  as  well  as  the  warden  who  ftood  by  me,  into  great  confternation  5 for,  miff- 
ing the  piece,  we  tvere  fearful,  finding  a rent  in  the  craffa  meninx,  that  it  was  fallen  in  upon  the  brain  ; till,  fur- 
ther recollefting,  and  taking  up  the  inftrument  I had  been  working  with,  1 found  it  fall  (hut  within  the  bone.” 
— Turner,  p.  288. — Faft  (hut  in,  becaufe  they  ufed  crowns  of  a conical  form. 
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Hill  bufy  trepanning  where  there  was  nothing  to  vindicate  fo  decided  a meafure  ; for 
in  truth  we  almoft  never  operate  in  a mere  fracture  of  the  fcull ; we  almoft  never 
operate  where  the  bone  is  found,  and  the  dura  mater  clofely  attached  to  the  bone  ; 
even  in  cafes  of  extenfive  fraCture,  we  operate  only  on  account  of  fome  affeCtion  of 
the  brain.  The  dura  mater,  for  example,  has  by  the  fhock  been  feparated  from  the 
fcull,  widely  feparated,  and  a quantity  of  grumous  and  black  blood  lies  betwixt  the 
dura  mater  and  fcull  ; or,  the  bone  having  been  deadened  by  a blow,  has  loft  its  cir- 
culation, a tumour  has  arifen  over  the  injured  part,  the  patient  begins  to  complain  of 
ficknefs,  languor,  trembling  of  the  hands,  and  confufion  of  head,  which  fhews  that  pus 
is  forming  upon  the  furface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  opprefles  the  brain  ; when  we  cut 
into  luch  puffy  tumour,  we  find  the  bone  dry,  difcoloured,  and  without  circulation  ; 
and  when  we  apply  the  trepan,  the  matter  flows  through  the  trepan-hole  from  un- 
der the  cranium.  Thus  the  connection  of  the  fcull  with  the  dura  mater  is  difT  li- 
ved, pus  or  coagulated  blood  fills  the  interval,  and  (though  we  fhould  in  all  cafes 
operate  deliberately  and  cautioufly)  whenever  we  operate  in  cafes  truly  requi- 
ring the  trepan,  the  dura  mater  is  depreffed  by  blood  or  pus,  and  is  in  no  danger 
even  from  the  rafheft  hand,  though  fometimes  the  worft  lymptoms  arife  from  a very 
thin  cake  of  extravafation,  or  a mere  difcolouring  without  any  great  effufion  of  pus. 

! Thirdly , The  artery  of  the  dura  mater  is  defcribed  with  a particular  reference  to 
the  operation  of  trepan.  “ As  an  artery  of  confiderable  fize,  the  chief  artery  of 
the  dura  mater,  running  along  the  inner  furface  of  the  parietal  bone,  marking  the 
anterior  corner  of  the  bone  with  its  trunk,  and  the  upper  part  with  the  impreflion 
of  its  branches,  and  making  a groove  fo  deep,  that  the  bone  cannot  be  entirely  cut 
through  by  the  trepan,  without  the  artery  being  divided.  For  thefe  reafons  it  is  ad- 
vifed,  that  the  furgeon  fhould  avoid  the  whole  trad  of  this  artery,  and  efpecially 
that  he  fhould  not  trepan  the  lower  corner  of  the  parietal  bone.”  That  the  furgeon 
fhould,  except  in  cafes  of  the  moft  abl'olute  neceflity,  avoid  even  the  fhadow  of  dan- 
ger, is  a precept  from  which  I will  not  allow  myfelf  to  diffent.  But  in  this,  as  in 
all  thefe  notable  obfervations  on  the  cranium,  there  are  ftrong  intrinfic  marks  of  the 
reflection  coming  from  one  little  acquainted  with  practical  furgery  •;  for  in  all  circum- 
ftances,  and  on  all  points  of  the  fcull,  have  I feen  the  trepan  applied  without  much 
fkill,  or  any  thing  of  this  forefight,  but  never  have  I feen  or  heard  of  a hemorrha- 
gy  from  the  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 

In  all  cafes  it  muft  be,  that  either  the  dura  mater  is  detached  from  the  inner  fur- 
face of  the  fcull,  or  it  is  not  detached  ! If  the  dura  mater  be  detached  from  the 
fcull,  and  you  apply  the  trepan  on  account  of  extravafation,  the  artery,  as  it  belongs 
to  the  membrane,  muft  be  deprefled  along  with  the  membrane,  the  interftice  being 
filled  with  blood j and  the  artery  entirely  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  inftru- 
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ment.  Tf  the  dura  mater  be  not  feparated,  and  you  are  ufing  the  trepan  on  ac- 
count of  mere  fraCture,  and  with  the  defign  of  cutting  away  thofe  points  of 
the  fractured  bones  which  might  injure  the  membranes,  or  for  raifing  any  de- 
preffed  portion  which  may  opprefs  the  brain,  even  if  you  did  touch  the  artery 
of  the  dura  mater,  there  could  be  no  great  nor  dangerous  hemorrhagy.  The 
artery  is  fmall,  there  is  no  cavity  nbr  cellular  fubftance  to  hide  its  bleeding  ori- 
fice ; it  muft  appear  at  the  edge  of  the  trepan-hole,  and  muft  ceafe  bleeding  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  be  flopped  merely  by  applying  a little  bit  of  lint,  preffing  at  the 
fame  time  flightly  with  the  point  of  the  finger.  Therefore,  although  much  has 
been  faid  about  this  dangerous  artery,  lodged  fo  deep  in  a groove  of  the  parietal 
bone,  although  the  French  Academy  actually  invented  an  inftrument  with  two 
blades  fcrewed  together,  one  of  which  was  to  be  laid  under,  and  another  above  the 
bone,  or  propofed,  in  place  of  this,  to  ufe  a piece  of  fheet-lead,  which,  being  cut  into 
a proper  fhape,  was  to  have  one  end  laid  under,  and  the  other  doubled  over  the 
bone ; whatever  ingenious  remarks  or  cunning  inftruments  may  have  been  imagi- 
ned for  fupprefling  this  kind  of  hemorrhagy,  I believe  the  whole  to  be  a fpeculation 
of  the  clofet,  fuch  hemorrhagy  being  extremely  rare. 

Fourthly , You  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  wounding  another  important  veflel, 
which  has  greatly  alarmed  thefe  bufy  fpeculators, — the  Longitudinal  Sinus.  You 
are  told,  “ that  the  longitudinal  finus  is  the  greateft  vein  of  the  brain,  named 
longitudinal  from  its  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  fcull,  and  changing  its 
name  at  the  occiput,  where  it  forks  into  the  branches  which  terminate  in  the  great 
jugular  veins,  and  are  called  the  lateral  finufes.”  When  phyficians  were  framing 
conje&ures,  and  amufing  their  pupils  at  leCture,  or  adorning  their  books  with  ob- 
fervations,  this  confpicuous  blood-veflel  could  not  efcape  obfervation ; it  was  never 
doubted,  that  the  wounding  a vein  which  conveyed  fo  vaft  a proportion  of  the  blood 
of  the  head  muft  be  fatal  ; and  that  this  conjecture  might  lofe  nothing  of  its  value, 
it  was  fet  down  as  a very  ablolute  rule,  “ that  the  fcull  fhould  never  be  trepanned 
in  the  line  of  the  fagittal  future,  under  which  this  finus  lies.” — You  are  told  that 
fuch  wound  is  fatal  *. 

Qj> 

* Speaking  of  the  longitudinal  finus,  De  Goerter  fays,  “ Ex  quo  fi  rumpitur,  funefla  fanguinis  profufio  ori- 
tur.” And  this  is  in  the  Chirurgia  Rcpurgata.  Heifter  fays,  “ Qui  facile,  ac  non  fine  magno  periculo,  hie  lae- 
ditur,” — “ quem  perrumpere  peftiferum  eft.” 

It  is  indeed  admirable,  that  Rehault,  in  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  in  quoting  authors  on  tjiis  fubjeft,  quotes 
fo  induftrioufly  in  behalf  of  his  own  fide  of  the  queftion,  that  he  quotes  Berengarius  firft,  and  then  Carpenfis,  as 
both  agreeing  in  the  fame  folicitude  about  the  application  of  the  trepan  on  the  futures.  There  was  little  danger 
indeed  that  they  fliould  difagree,  unlefs  they  had  been  of  the  humour  of  John  Lilburn,  whofe  epitaph  runs  thus : 
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This  was  a goodly  conjecture,  and  thefe  accurate  defcriptions  were  fubjoined  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  Corporal  Trim  puts  a date  to  his  ftory  of  the  feven  kings  of  Bohe- 
mia, “ to  make  it  look  well  in  the  face.”  This  is  none  of  the  furgeon’s  rules,  who, 
if  he  had  at  all  mentioned  the  longitudinal  finus,  would  probably  have  obferved  how 
fluggifhly  the  blood  moves  along  in  this  great  finus  ; that  it  is  more  properly  a 
refervoir  than  a vein  ; that  there  furely  could  be  little  danger  in  wounding  it ; that 
often  when  we  find  it  neceflary  to  operate  in  the  direCl  courfe  of  this  canal,  we  feel 
it  turgid  under  the  finger,  that  in  fucli  a cafe  the  temptation  is  too  ftrong,  not  to 
be  yielded  to,  of  ftriking  the  bleeding  lancet  into  it,  with  the  hopes  of  relieving 
the  patient  from  the  lethargy  in  which  he  lies.  Warner  and  Pott  have  both  feen 
the  longitudinal  finus  punCtured  by  fragments  of  bone,  and  the  blood  flowing 
from  it  profufely,  which  was  yet  more  eafily  flopped  than  that  flowing  from  a. 
vein,  merely  by  applying  to  it  a piece  of  dry  lint.  Pott  and  Warner  have  both, 
without  fcruple,  opened  the  finus  with  a lancet,  and  bled  the  patient  from  it  *. 

“ Is  John  departed  ? and  is  Lilburn  gone  ? 

Farewell  then  both  to  Lilburn  and  to  John  3 
Yet,  being  dead,  take  this  advice  from  me, 

Let  them  not  both  in  one  grave  buried  be  3 
Lay  John  here,  and  Lilburn  thereabout, 

For  if  they  both  fhould  meet,  they  would  fall  out.4’ 

* R.  J.  aged  13,  on  the  16th  November  1749,  was  flruck  with  a pointed  piece  of  iron  upon  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the  head,  fo  immediately  upon  the  fagittal  future,  as  to  force  a bit  of  both  parietal  bones  into  the 
longitudinal  finus.  Immediately  upon  receiving  the  blow,  the  boy  fell  down,  and  became  fenfelefs  5 but  in 
a few  minutes  afterwards  he  recovered,  and  continued  well  for  fix  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was 
feized  with  epileptic  fits,  the  returns  of  which  were  very  frequent,  accompanied  with  vomitings,  and  a palfy  of 
the  left  fide  (Hemiplegia) 3 the  fight  of  his  left  eye  was  perfedl,  but  his  right  eye  was  fo  affefted,  as  to  make 
all  fingle  objects  appear  double  to  him.  Thefe  fymptoms  continued  till  the  27th  of  December  following,  when 
he  was  put  under  my  care.  Upon  examination,  I found  the  circumflances  as  defcribed  above  5 and  immediately 
afterwards  I proceeded  to  the  operation.  Upon  taking  off  the  fcalp,  there  ifiued  a continued  dream  of  blood  from 
the  hole  made  through  the  bone  •,  I applied  the  trepan  fo  as  to  include  the  injured  part  of  the  bone,  and  the  fa- 
gittal future  within  the  crown  of  the  inflrument.  Upon  taking  out  the  circular  piece  of  bone,  there  appeared 
a wound  which  was  made  into  the  finus  by  the  bits  of  bone  that  were  then  flicking  in  it,  which  I enlarged  with  a 
lancet,  in  order  to  extradl  them  with  lefs  violence.  Upon  taking  out  the  bits  of  bone,  the  difcharge  of  blood 
was  increafed  3 but,  upon  tl)e  application  of  dry  lint,  the  hemorrhage  flopped.  Immediately  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  fainted,  but  foon  recovered.  In  half  an  hour’s  time,  he  expreffed  an  agreeable  fenfatioa  on  his  left 
fide  ; and,  by  the  next  morning,  he  had  fo  well  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  as  to  be  able  to  remove  them 
freely  to  any  part  of  the  bed,  &c. Vide  Warner’s  Cafes,  p.  I a. 

A girl,  aged  16,  was  knocked  down  by  her  mother  with  an  iron  poker  of  confiderable  weight  5 the  latter 
immediately  ran  away,  and  the  former  was  brought  fenielefs  to  the  hofpital.  She  had  a large  wound  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  with  a confiderable  fradlure  of  the  fagittal  future.  The  broken  pieces  were  fo  large,  and  fo  loofe, 
as  to  be  eafily  removeable  without  any  perforation.  When  they  tvere  taken  away,  the  longitudinal  finus  was  left 
bare,  at  leall  two  inches  in  length  3 but  no  hemorrhage  followed  the  removal  of  the  fragments. 
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Califen,  the  celebrated  Danifh  furgeon,  having  trepanned  a failor  who  was  knocked 
down  by  a block  falling  from  above,  felt  the  finus  lying  turgid  under  the  finger,  and 
feeing  no  profpeCt  of  the  oppreffion  in  which  his  patient  lay  being  relieved,  bled 
him  from  the  finus  with  as  little  concern  as  he  would  have  done  from  the  jugular. 

Callifen,  like  other  innovators,  having  fallen  upon  this  trivial  obfervation,  was  re- 
folved  that  it  fhould  lofe  nothing  of  its  value,  and  accordingly  he  had  the  confidence 
to  propofe,  that  in  epilepfy,  madnefs,  delirium,  and  in  high  fever,  the  fcull  fhould 
be  trepanned,  in  order  to  reach  the  longitudinal  finus ; but  we  have  not  heard  that 
any  furgeon  has  chofen  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  an  experiment  of  this  kind.  I need 
not  enumerate  the  many  faCts  by  which  men  engaged  in  aCtual  practice  have  cor- 
rected this  furgical  conjecture.  But  I cannot  refrain  from  faying,  that  conjecture 
fhould  be  confined  to  medicine,  when  you  can  do  little  elfe  ; for,  were  this  rule 
for  example  refpeCted,  the  furgeon  would  be  obliged  to  refufe  his  help  in  thofe 
very  cafes  which  moft  efpecially  call  for  it,  fince  a fraCture  on  the  top  of  the  head 
implies  that  it  is  produced,  not  by  any  fide-long  fall,  or  common  blow,  but  by  a 
very  defperate  and  perpendicular  fall,  as  from  a building,  or  from  a yard-arm  on 
board  of  fhip,  or  by  ftones  or  beams  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  head,  a frac- 
ture which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  trepanning. 

Fifthly , I am  now  to  fpeak  of  a rule  more  purely  hypothetical  than  any  I have 
yet  commented  upon.  The  dura  mater  was  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  pafs 
through  the  fcull  by  the  indentations  of  the  futures,  not  merely,  to  conneCt  itfelf 
with  the  pericranium,  but  to  form  that  membrane,  and  from  thence  was  fuppofed 
to  be  derived  all  the  membranes  of  the  body. 

The  name  of  Crafla  Meninx,  or  Dura  Mater,  was  derived  from  this  imaginary 
office  of  forming  all  the  other  membranes,  and  the  furgeons  were  advifed  not  to 
fcrape  the  futures  with  the  rugine,  nor  trepan  near  them,  left  he  fhould  injure  this 
moft  important  connection.  The  reafons  given  for  avoiding  the  futures,  had  no  man- 
ner of  relation  to  furgical  practice,  and  could  have  no  origin  but  in  the  capricious  ima- 


For  three  days  (he  was  bled  twice  a-day,  from  one  part  or  other  of  her,  and  ftools  were  procured  in  fuel: 
manner  as  was  poffible,  but  to  no  purpofe  5 (he  dill  remained  perfe&ly  fenfelefs.  On  the  fifth  day,  finding  her 
ftill  in  the  fame  date,  and  verily  believing  that  nothing  in  art  could  at  all  ferve  her,  I made  an  opening  with  a 
lancet  into  the  longitudinal  finus,  and  differed  the  blood  to  run  off,  until  her  countenance,  which  was  much  flulh- 
ed,  became  pale,  and  her  pulfe,  which  till  now  had  been  full  and  drong,  though  labouring,  faultered  confidera- 
bly  ; in  (hort,  till  die  diewed,  as  much  as  a fenfelefs  perfon  could,  the  marks  of  a delirium  from  inanition.  I then 
put  a bit  of  lint  on  the  orifice,  and  ordered  the  nurfe  to  keep  her  finger  lightly  on  it,  until  1 had  vifited  the  reft 
of  the  houfe.  When  I returned,  the  paq  (hewed  no  difpofition  to  bleed  again,  nor  did  it  ever  after.  That  af- 
ternoon die  opened  her  eyes,  and  moved  her  arms,  and  the  next  morning  was  l'enfible  enough  to  alk  for  drink. 
She  retained  her  fenfes  far  leveral  days  j but  a fever  coming  on,  (he  became  delirious  and  convulfed,  and  died  fo 
on  the  feveuteenih  da>  lrom  that  of  her  admiflion  into  the  hoipital,  &.C.— -Pott,  chap.  28.  vol.  1. 
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gination  of  mere  fpeculators.  “ Vitandse  funt  future,  (fays  Fabricius  *),  quia  per  has 
dura  mater  exit  ad  pericranii  generationem.”  But  there  is  a reafon,  worth  taking 
notice  of,  why  they  apprehended  fo  much  danger  from  approaching  the  futures,  or 
injuring  the  pericranium,  viz.  the  fingular  nervous  fymptoms  which  fcmetimes  en- 
fue  after  a mere  wound  of  the  fcalp,  without  any  the  flighted  injury  to  the  bone, 
or  to  the  brain.  The  nature  of  this  affection  I fhall  afterwards  explain  ; at  prefent 
it  is  natural  to  remark,  how  well  the  doctrines  of  the  old  furgeons  agree  with  thefe 
fads.  Guy  de  Chauliac,  for  example,  having  conned  over  the  aphorilms  and  de- 
fcriptions  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  enriched  his  imagination  with  fome  of 
the  notions  of  Avicenna  and  Albacafis,  defcribes  the  pericranium  thus:  “ De  groflo 
panniculo  quern  Galen  vocat  pericranium,  qui  cooperit  totum  cranium,  eft  fcien- 
dum,  quod  eft  nervofus,  et  oritur  a dura  matre,  et  ligatur  ab  ea,  ligamentis,  ner- 
vis,  venis  intrantibus  et  exeuntibus  per  commiJJ'uras  cranii ,”  “ et  conjungantur 
ofia  cranii  cum  commifluris  ferratilibus,  ut  vapores  ab  ipfo  cerebro  valeant  expi- 
rare  j\”  The  opinion  was  univerfal.  Columbus  fays,  in  his  Anatomy  “ Pro- 
vida  natum  perforatam  efle,  voluit  calvariam  variifque  futuris  diftindam  ut  purgando 
a recrementis  cerebro  nufquam  occaiio  deeflet.”  Numberlefs  are  the  examples  he 
has  retailed  of  good  old  folks  tortured  with  megrims,  for  no  other  caufe  than  this 
purgation  of  the  brain  being  fupprefled  ; and  he  imagines  he  proves  this  by  finding, 
in  difledion,  their  futures  either  obliterated,  or  very  clofe.  “ Inde  collige  (fays  Man- 
getus)  capitis  futuras  ad  valetudinem  non  parum  conferre.”  In  Poland  the  futures 
are  faid  frequently  to  have  burft  from  the  favagenefs  of  the  plague  ; and  a tale  is  told 
in  Bonetus  ||,  of  a German  colonel,  who  drank  one  day  of  Luttenburgh  wine, 
till  the  futures  of  his  fcull  cracked  and  burft  ; but  then  he  had  the  advantage,  that 
from  this  time  forward  he  could  drink  without  ftint  or  meafure,  like  the  Scandinavian 
Hercules,  who  drank  on,  and  would  have  drunk  for  ever,  to  win  his  wager,  if  he 
had  not  obferved  that  the  other  end  of  his  drinking-horn  was  in  the  deep  fea  §. 

The  furgeon  is  called  upon  to  remark  the  peculiar  firmnefs  with  which  the  dura  ma- 
ter adheres  to  the  futures,  and  counfelled  not  to  apply  the  trepan  exa&ly  upon  a fu- 
ture, when  the  dura  mater  adheres  fo,  but  on  each  fide  of  the  future,  fo  as  to  be  thus 

*§  725*  f p.  12.  t Lib.  i.  cap.  5.  ||  p.  52. 

§ Vide  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities. — It  was  Columbus  that  alarmed  the  medical  world  with  this  appre- 
henlion  of  painful  and  fatal  confequence  arifing  from  the  doling  of  the  futures.  “ Patavii  fuperioribus  annis  ju- 
venem  quendam  propinquorum  voluntate  ad  me  delatum,  domi  in  magno  amicorum  corona  fecuti  qui  diuturno  ca- 
pitis dolore  vexatus  nullis  remediis  fanari  potuerat,  in  cujus  calvaria  vix  futurarum  velligia  apparebat,  adeo  erat 
compada  in  unum,  coada  capitis  offa  viderentur. 

Sed  neque  femel  id  mihi  contigit  experire,  complures  enim  fecui,  qui  dum  viverent  in  frequentem  capitis  dolo- 
rem  incidere  folebant,  in  quorum  calvarias,  exiguas  futuras,  et  eas  coagmentatas,  vidimus. 

Certiflimum  ergo  argumentum  nobis  erit,  capitis  futuras  non  modo  conferre  ad  falutem  corporis  tuendam,  vero 
eo  plus  conferre  quo  majores  laxiorefque  fuerint. 
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fure  of  finding  the  extravafation.  But  I no  more  find  this  adhefion  capable  of  li- 
miting extravafation,  than  -the  futures  capable  of  flopping  fractures.  I find  the  ex- 
travafation always  extending  beyond  the  place  of  the  futures,  and  covering  very  ge- 
nerally one  entire  hemifphere  of  the  brain.  1 never  faw  any  occafion  for  applying  the 
trepan,  firft  on  the  one  fide,  then  on  the  other  fide  of  the  future,  though  much  has  been 
written  on  this  fubjed.  I find  in  no  book  a proof  of  extravafation  having  been  li- 
mited and  interrupted  by  intervention  of  a future,  nor  one  cafe  unequivocally  da- 
ted, where  the  furgeon,  having  applied  his  trepan  on  one  fide  of  a future,  was  ob- 
liged to  repeat  his  operation  on  the  other  fide. 

Sixthly , In  defcribing  the  frontal  bone,  its  internal  fpine  or  ridge  running  longi- 
tudinally along  its  inner  furface,  is  pointed  out  as  particularly  interefling  to  the  fur- 
geon, as  being  an  abfolute  bar  to  the  perforating  of  that  part  of  the  bone.  The  obfer- 
vation  feems  important,  the  difficulty  feems  demonflrable  ; but  this,  though  it  be  a 
difficulty  which  muff  naturally  prefent  itfelf  to  the  imagination  of  the  fpeculative  ana- 
tomift,  is  one  which  can  have  but  a flight  influence  over  the  refolution  of  the  practical 
furgeon.  He  recolleds,  that  in  moft  of  his  operations,  even  upon  the  moll  level  and 
equable  parts  of  the  cranium,  he  feldom  dares  to  cut  both  tables  of  the  cranium  entirely 
through,  but  leaves  part  of  the  circle  uncut,  and  begins  with  his  elevator  to  poife  out 
the  fawed  piece  of  bone,  before  it  is  entirely  infulated  ; the  part  that  is  uncut  ufually 
breaks  and  fplinters  with  an  audible  noife,  and  he  fmooths  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
trepan  circle  with  the  inflrument  named  Lenticular.  Though  a well-inflruded  furgeon 
will  not  fail  to  recoiled  this  internal  ridge  of  the  os  frontis,  he  will  neverthelefs  per- 
forate here  when  the  operation  is  required  at  this  point,  with  this  foie  precaution,  that 
he  will  faw  more  circumfpedly,  will  cut  through  all  that  he  fafely  can  of  the  circle, 
burfl  up  the  reft,  and  fmooth  the  ragged  edges  of  the  hole.  It  is  only  in  one  Angle 
point,  at  the  very  root  of  the  nofe,  at  a point  confiderably  lower  than  we  ever  need  to 
perforate,  it  is  only  in  the  very  middle  betwixt  the  brows,  and  in  a fpace  no  bigger 
than  one  crown  of  the  trepan  will  cover,  that  this  fpine  can  at  all  prove  an  interruption. 
I know  no  mifchance,  by  which  the  moft  ignorant  perfon  could  be  induced  to  apply 
the  trepan  fo  low,  and  believe  that  there  is  more  danger  of  a thoughtlefs  operator 
doing  harm  when  trepanning  upon  the  ridges  of  the  occipital  bone ; but  in  neither 
the  one  place  nor  the  other  is  the  trepan  required  ; of  an  hundred  cafes  in  which  this 
operation  is  required,  the  inflrument  is  placed  in  ninety-nine  cafes  upon  the  upper 
parts  of  the  fcull,  upon  the  parietal  or  frontal  bones  *. 

* Whether  the  temporal  mufcle  fhould  be  cut,  was  long  and  violently  debated,  and  the  veto  of  the  phyficiant 
was  very  abfolute.  Thus  Mufitani,  p.  162.  fays,  “ Male  fani  chirurgi  vulgares  acerrime  rixantur,  An  vulnue 
in  temporibus  dilatandum  fit  ? Verum  juxta  noftra  principia  (according  to  our  principles  and  reafoning)  et  fupra 
allatas  rationes,  *alem  dilatationcm  refpuirr.us,  etiamfi  oflis  fra&ura  adeflet,  quia  incideretur  mufculus  temporalis,, 
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Such  are  the  conje&ures  of  the  fpecuiative  anatomifts,  deduced  from  the  anatomy 
of  the  naked  bones,  and  relating  to  the  operation  only,  and  not  to  the  diforder  pro- 
duced by  the  blow  or  fall.  Thefe  are  named  the  interdicted  points  of  the  fcull,  as 
if  the  furgeon  were  to  be  reftrained  from  performing  the  moft  important  of  all  ope- 
rations from  fuch  flight  confiderations  ; thefe  were  yet  the  beft  and  moft  important 
leflons  they  had  to  offer  ; they  are  inftilled  into  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  to  this 
day  with  particular  diligence,  and  he  never  fufpeCts  them  to  be  trivial,  till  he  finds 
the  daily  occurrences  of  every  hofpital  give  the  lie  to  every  one  of  thefe  rules.  Were 
we  to  receive  this  catalogue  of  interdicted  points  in  its  literal  fenfe,  there  remains  no  point 
of  the  fcull  which  we  could  trepan  with  abfolute  fafety ; if  we  refleCt  upon  the  fubjeft, 
we  muft  be  convinced,  that  there  is  no  one  point  on  which  the  furgeon  may  not, 
with  an  ordinary  degree  of  {kill,  perform  the  operation  of  trepan.  Far  from  allow- 
ing any  degree  of  merit  to  thefe  remarks,  I do  moft  impartially  declare,  that  where- 
ever  I have  known  the  operator  s head  teeming  with  this  kind  of  knowledge,  wherever 
I have  obferved  him  calculating  wrhere  he  could  fo  apply  the  trepan,  as  to  keep  clear  of 
the  frontal  fpine,  or  fuperciliary  ridge,  or  longitudinal  finus,  I have  invariably  found 
him  wrong,  and  ftubbornly  wrong  : But  that  I may  not  feem  to  treat  with  levity 
or  feverity  the  wife  and  fober  directions  of  the  ancients,  or  the  fervility  of  modern 
writers,  I fhall  make  fome  more  deliberate  remarks  on  the  operations  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead. 

The  rules  which  I deprecate,  often  incline  the  young  furgeon  to  deviate  from  the 
plain  way  of  common  fenfe,  and,  by  avoiding  imaginary,  he  runs  into  real  dangers. 
To  underftand  the  cafe  I am  now  going  to  relate,  you  muft  aflent  to  one  principle, 
which  I fhall  afterwards  prove  in  the  moft  unequivocal  terms ; and  it  is  this : 
“ That  mere  deprefflon  of  the  fcull,  which  was  once  believed  to  be  the  moft  perilous 
of  all  accidents,  has  really  but  a very  flight  effect  in  comprefling  the  brain.”  The 
line  of  a deprefled  bone  deviates  but  in  a very  flight  degree  from  the  natural  con- 
vexity of  the  fcull  ; the  depreflion,  as  fuch,  produces  no  compreflion,  for  the  pa- 
tient walks  about  unafteCled,  or  but  very  flightly  ; and  if  he  falls  into  a dangerous 
ftate,  it  is  indicated  by  tremblings  of  the  hands  and  knees,  a fort  of  imbecillity, 
flight  fhiverings  and  naufea,  which  are  figns,  not  of  compreflion,  but  ulceration  of  the 

quo  fe&o,  delirium,  caros , et  alia  pejjima  acciderent  fymptomatay  And  all  this  he  lays,  becaufe  Hippocrates  had  laid  it  $ 

“ Quibus  tempora  fecantur,  convullio  in  contraria  parte  oboritur.”  Hipp. — “ Vulnera  quae  hunt  in  mufculo 
temporali,  funt  lethalia.”  Hipp. — I do  not  know  that  furgeons  or  pbyficians  were,  in  any  age,  even  the  moft  ig- 
norant, fo  much  afraid  of  any  danger  refulting  from  fuch  incifion,  as  fearful  of  the  reproaches  of  their  brethren, 
Ihould  they  violate  any  important  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates.  Hippocrates  declares,  that  an  incifion  into  the  temple 
produces  convulfions,  xix.  “ At  vero  in  capitis  feflione,  reliquae  quidem  capitis  partes  fecuritatem  habent  dum  fe- 
cantur. Verum  tempora,  et  adhuc  fiSpra  tempora  venam,  quae  per  tempora  fertur,  fecare  non  opojtet.  Convullio 
enim  corripit  fe£tum,”  &c. 
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a The  Frontal  Bone, 
b The  Parietal  Bone, 
c The  Temporal  Bone, 
d The  Occipital  Bone, 
e The  Cheek  Bone, 
f The  upper  Jaw  Bone, 
g The  lower  Jaw  Bone, 
h The  Nafal  Bones. 

1.  The  Coronal  Suture. 

2.  The  Lambdoidal  Suture. 

3.  The  Squamous  Sutures. 

4.  The  Maftoid  Procefs. 

5.  The  Styloid  Procefs. 

6.  The  Pterygoid  Procefs. 
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7.  The  Zygomatic  Procetfes. 

8.  The  Bump,  or  Rifing,  which  marks 

the  Place  of  the  Frontal  Sinus. 

9.  The  Frontal  Sinufes  opened  by  tre-j 

panning  the  Bone. 

10.  The  Frontal  Sinufes  opened  in 
cutting  off  the  Scull  Cap. 

11.  The  Frontal  Spine  or  Ridge. 

12.  Furrows  of  the  Artery  of  the 
Dura  Mater. 

13.  — 14.  The  Inequality  of  the  Cra- 

nium in  Refpe£t  of  Thicknefs. — 
Maffy  at  13,  the  Occiput — thin 
and  delicate  at  14,  the  Temple. 


/ 
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SIGNS  OF  APPROACHING  SUPPURATION. 


bore  the  perpendicular  pofture,  and  buffered  the  operations  of  the  dreffer  j though  he 
anfwered  pertinently  to  all  our  queftions ; his  articulation  was  flow,  his  motions  lan- 
guid and  liftlefs,  his  eye  oppreffed,  his  breathing  anxious,  and  accompanied  with 
fighing.  There  was  a fort  of  fardonic  grin,  or  diftortion  of  face,  and  a fillinefs  or 
fatuity  of  look.  His  pulfe  was  quick  and  irritable,  his  tongue  parched  ; he  had  a hec- 
tic fluff  upon  his  cheek.  Though  he  made  no  complaint,  he  was  fickly,  his  hands 
trembled,  he  vomited  frequently  during  the  night.  He  was  always  flightly  delirious 
during  the  night,  before  he  was  thoroughly  roufed  ; and  during  the  day,  he  walked 
round  his  bed,  fumbled  about  the  cloaths,  feemed  to  wiff  to  do  fomething,  yet  had 
no  purpofe.  In  ffort,  he  was  in  a ftate  of  indefcribable  diforder,  never  foundly  a- 
fleep,  nor  entirely  awake  ; and,  though  his  fickly  condition  conveyed  no  intimation 
of  approaching  danger  to  his  ignorant  friends,  it  could  not  but  be  obferved  by  his 
medical  attendants ; for  thefe  are  the  figns,  flight  as  they  appear,  which  announce 
fuppuration  within  the  cranium,  and  approaching  palfy. 

“ A confultation  having  advifed  that  the  patient  ff  ould  be  trepanned,  the  operation 
was  performed  with  fuch  circumftances  of  milcondud,  as  I think  very  impreflive 
and  inftrudive.  There  was  a large  tranfverfe  fradure  acrofs  the  lower  part  of  the 
frontal  bone,  with  one  limb  extending  into  the  orbit.  The  lower  part  of  the  bone 
above  the  frontal  finus  was  depreffed  the  full  thicknefs  of  the  bone,  and  the  depref- 
fed  portion  of  the  bone  was  plainly  carious,  black,  and  dead.  Unhappily  the  rules 
of  furgery,  which  the  operator  but  too  well  remembered,  and  applied  too  accurate- 
ly, were  in  every  thing  oppofite  to  the  dictates  of  good  fenfe.  The  rule  fays, 
“ Apply  your  trepan  upon  the  found  bone,  which  can  belt  bear  it,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  prefs  your  levator  under  the  depreffed  bone  through  the  trepan-hole.”  But 
common  fenfe  directs  no  man  to  cut  away  a found  and  living  portion  of  the  cra- 
nium, to  fave  by  elevation  a part  which  is  depreffed,  and  perhaps  dead.  The  rules 
of  furgery  fay,  “-You  fhall  not  trepan  on  or  near  the  frontal  fmus while  com- 
mon fenfe  requires  the  furgeon  to  perforate  wherever  any  caufe  of  danger  exifts. 
The  rules  of  furgery  would  imprefs  us  with  the  belief,  that  “ of  all  the  accidents  of 
fradure,  depreffion  of  the  fcull  is  the  moft  fatal  caufe  of  compreffed  brain,  and  the 
one  which  moft  immediately  requires  the  operation  of  trepan  j”  while  this  very 
cafe,  combined  with  a thoufand  collateral  proofs,  ffows  how  flightly  the  greateft  de- 
preflion  of  the  cranium  affeds  the  fundions  of  the  brain,  for  fifteen  days  had  elap- 
fed  before  it  was  diftindly  known  that  the  bone  was  depreffed,  or  the  man  in 
danger. 


THE  FRONTAL  SINUS  PREVENTS  THE  OPERATOR. 
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Though  the  depreflion  of  the  fcull  was,  in  this  cafe,  the  circumftance  which  fhould 
chiefly  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a tyro,  thinking  only  about  the  anatomy  of  the 
fcull,  and  imagining  nothing  more  correct  or  abfolute  than  thefe  mechanical  rules ; the 
carious  or  dead  part  of  the  bone  affedting  the  dura  mater  as  a foreign  body,  would 
alone  have  appeared  important  to  one  who  reafoned  on  the  affedtions  of  the  brain, 
and  knew  them  by  their  figns.  The  one  would  have  thought  only  of  elevating  the 
deprefled  portion  of  bone,  the  other  of  cutting  away  whatever  was  dead.  The  one 
would  have  applied  the  trepan  upon  the  found  bone,  the  other  would  have  applied 
it  upon  the  injured  part. 

Refolved  to  perforate  as  far  as  poflible  from  this  formidable  finus,  the  frontal  fin  us, 
the  operator,  inftead  of  elongating  the  triangular  wound  of  the  integuments  down- 
wards, prolonged  it  by  incifions  upwards,  and  applied  the  crown  of  his  trepan  upon 
the  found  and  undeprefled  bone  above  the  fradture.  The  os  frontiswas  extremely  thick, 
like  that  of  a rachitic  perfon;  in  avoiding  the  frontal  finus,  he  encountered  the  frontal 
fpine,  and  was,  though  it  may  feem  incredible,  fully  an  hour  in  accomplifhing  the  per- 
foration, the  patient  all  the  while  crying  out,  ftruggling,  and  taunting  him  with  ex- 
preflions  which  I thought  he  very  well  deferved.  But,  after  having  facrificed  this  found 
part  of  the  fcull  in  favour  of  a part  carious  and  irrecoverable,  he  found  the  deprefled 
portion  not  only  well  able  to  bear  the  working  of  the  trepan,  but  fo  exceedingly 
firm,  that  no  force  of  levers  could  enable  him  to  raife  it.  The  operator,  confcious 
that  he  had  by  this  perforation  done  nothing  effectual  for  the  relief  of  a patient  who 
had  endured  fo  much,  was  now  willing,  after  an  intermediate  confultation,  to  attempt 
what  fhould  have  been  done  at  firft.  The  incifion  of  the  integuments  was  carried  down- 
wards through  the  eye-brow,  to  the  root  of  the  nole;  the  whole  extent  of  the  depreflion, 
and  of  the  deadened  portion  of  the  bone,  was  now  difplayed.  The  fradture  was  feen 
running  down  into  the  orbit ; the  operator  would  have  now  applied  his  trepan  upon 
the  deprefled  portion  which  fhould  have  been  firft  cut  away  ; but,  after  operations 
and  confultations  lafting  an  hour  and  a half,  the  patient,  exhaufted  by  his  cries,  refift- 
ance,  and  lofs  of  blood,  the  manifeft  inhumanity,  too,  of  continuing  fuch  unavailing 
cruelties,  induced  the  furgeon  to  commit  his  patient  to  bed,  where  his  reft  was  long 
and  found.  What  he  fuffered  afterwards  I had  not  the  courage  to  inquire,  but  he 
died. 

This  would  be  a long,  impertinent,  malicious  tale,  were  it  not  related  with- 
out names,  and  for  the  beft  of  purpofes,  to  prove  to  you,  that  thofe  conjectures, 
dignified  with  the. name  of  rules,  which  you  might  imagine  were  the  moft  in- 
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controvertible,  and  ufeful  difcoveries  in  the  profeffion,  are  the  moft  to  be  fuf- 
peded. 

The  alarm  about  wounds  of  the  frontal  finus  has  been  univerfal ; the  injundions 
not  to  approach  it  with  the  trepan  have  been  tranfcribed  from  book  to  book,  in  the 
fame  unvarying  language.  After  fuch  prejudices  has  prevailed  for  ages,  and  authority 
been  accumulated  upon  authority,  we  cannot  become  all  at  once  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  trepanning  a fracture,  or  opening  an  abfcefs  in  this  part  as  freely  as  we 
fhould  in  any  other.  This  cavity,  which  is  formed  within  the  inner  end  of  each 
fuperciliary  ridge,  betwixt  the  two  tables  of  the  frontal  bone,  is  the  firft  of  that 
great  train  of  cells  which  occupy  all  the  fpace  betwixt  the  cranium  and  the  face  *. 
Its  place  is  marked  by  the  bump  or  prominence  on  the  forehead,  from  which  the 
root  of  the  nofe  fprings,  and  is  very  generally  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
minence in  that  part.  The  frontal  finufes  of  each  fide  ufually  communicate  with  one 
another  by  fmall  round  openings,  and  always  with  the  noftrils,  unlefs  when  the  com- 
munication is  interrupted  by  difeafe.  Thefe,  like  all  the  other  cavities,  are  lined  with  a 
delicate  and  fenfible  membrane,  extremely  vafcular,  and  fubjed  to  difeafe.  But  that 
fradures  of  this  part  fhould  never  heal,  that  trepanning  this  part  was  not  merely  dif- 
ficult, (for  that  muft  be  allowed),  but  full  of  danger,  is  a conjedure  which  could 
have  come  into  the  imagination  only  of  thofe  who  were  more  familiar  and  more 
delighted  with  the  amufing  conjedures,  than  the  inftrudive  labours  of  ac- 

* The  frontal  finus  probably  contributes  more  than  any  of  the  other  cells  to  form  an  important  part  of  the 
organ  of  fmell. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  following  paffage  from  Blumcnbach, concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cells: 
“ Quod  autem  creator  Op.  Max.  humano  nafo  turn  infignibus  finibus,  tamque  mira  et  intricata  fabrica  ftuduerif, 
hoc  vero  tanto  magis  ejus  bonitatem  declarat  quanto  certius  homini  nafus,  non,  ut  caeteris  animantibus,  tantum 
neceffitatis  caufa,  ut  victum  nempe  difcernere  poflint,  fed  magnam  partem  ad  voluptatem  qucque  et  jucunditatem  ejl.n 

“ God  be  praifed  (quoth  Blumenbach)  that  it  hath  pleafed  him,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  to  ftudy  with  fuch 

fatherly  care  the  ftru&ure  of  the  human  nofe,  for  verily  he  hath  given  to  man  a nofe,  not  like  unto  that  of 
the  lower  creatures,  merely  for  fmelling  out  his  food,  but  moft  principally  hath  he  conformed  that  voluptuous 
member  for  enjoyment  and  the  pleafure  of  man.”  If  this  be  not  a good  preface  to  Slawkeubergius’s  tale  of  the 
promontory  of  nofes,  it  is  at  leaft  no  flight  authority  (viz.  that  of  a medical  profefibr)  to  Triftram’s  do&rine  of 
nofes.  “ Nihil  me  penitet  hujus  nafi.” 

But  the  beft  illuftration  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  finufes  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  bear,  the  polar  bear,  of  a rough  and  grunting  voice,  has  innumerable  and  enormous  frontal  finufes ; its  fmell  is 
wonderfully  acute  in  fmelling  out  roots,  finding  honey,  &c.  Dogs  have  great  cells,  and  the  larger  the  nofe, 
and  the  ..  ore  precious  the  dog,  the  greater  is  their  extent.  The  horfe,  which  is  fo  fubjeft  to  difeafes  of  the 
fchneiderian  membrane,  has  two  large  frontal  cells,  and  has  a fmell  fo  acute,  that  being  brought  even  to  the  fpofc 
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tual  practice  *.  Monfieur  Palfin,  a celebrated  furgeon  of  Gand,  the  firli  who 
had  the  good  fenfe  to  think  of  furgical  anatomy,  or  to  decorate  his  book  with  this 
attractive  title,  was  yet  not  fuperior  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  in  relation  to  this 
part.  “ I think  it  right  (fays  Palfin)  to  warn  the  furgeon  not  to  apply  his  tre- 
pan upon  the  frontal  finus,  for  the  opening  will  remain  fiftulous,  nor  to  miftake 
its  lining  membrane  for  the  dura  mater,  nor  its  mucus  for  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain  We  cannot  wonder  to  find  fuch  errors  univerfally  received,  where  Fal- 

where  mares  have  lately  been,  he  fnorts  and  neighs,  as  is  commemorated  in  the  tale  of  the  eleflion  of  Darius 
Hydaphis. 

The  goat,  flieep,  fliamois,  bull,  elephant,  &c.  have  the  frontal  finufes  extremely  large,  and  have  a nice  fenfe 
of  fmell  for  the  eleftion  of  food. 

The  elephant  efpecially  has  a fcull  not  compofed  like  that  of  other  animals,  viz.  of  feveral  bones  joined  by  futures, 
but  apparently  of  one-continued  bone,  confiding  of  two  tables,  extremely  thin,  fet  at  the  diftance  of  half  an  inch 
from  each  other.  The  tables  are  each  not  more  than  a line  in  thicknefs,  the  whole  interftice  all  over  the  fcull 
is  divided  by  thin  partitions  into  innumerable  cells,  and  with  a very  vafcular  membrance,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  fmall  openings,  and  the  lowed  of  thefe  cells  opens  into  that  great  tubular  cavity  on  which  the 
probofcis  is  implanted.  Each  of  thefe  numerous  cells  is,  in  refpeft  of  ufe  and  drucdure,  a frontal  finus,  and  the 
refult  is,  a fenfe  of  fmell  fo  exquifite,  that  the  elephant  can  be  rivalled  by  no  other  animal.  For  if  among  n 
heap  of  money  thrown  together  by  the  fpe&ators,  his  keeper  touch  but  one  of  the  pieces  ever  fo  fiightly  with 
his  finger,  the  creature  will  feparate  and  pick  up  that  coin,  though  mixed  with  a thoufand  pieces  of  the  fame 
coin  which  had  been  handled  by  others. 

This  is,  I think,  the  mod  decifive  proof  of  all  of  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  frontal  cells  j indeed,  the  pain  we 
feel  in  the  forehead  upon  fmelling  volatile  falts,  convinces  us  feelingly,  that  they  form  at  lead  a part  of  the  organ. 

* When  an  author  undertakes  to  treat  fo  trivial  a fubjecl  as  the  anatomy  of  the  frontal  finus,  he  is  right  to 
make  the  mod  of  it  ; fo  does  Blumenbach,  who  blows  up  his  bubble  to  the  fize  of  a quarto,  and  is  very  learned 
and  wonderfully  ingenious.  He  is  particularly  fo  when  he  explains  the  caufes  which  occafion  this  cavity,  which 
we  call  the  frontal  finus.  Thefe  cavities  are  produced  by  (what  for  a ducat  ?)  the  a£!ion  of  the  frontal  mufcles, 
pulling  the  outer  away  from  the  inner  table  of  the  bone  ; and  this  he  mod  potently  believes,  becaufe  children 
are  given  to  fretfulnefs  and  crying,  “ idque  nobis  ex  eo  probabile  ed,  quod  pauci  mufculi  faciei  in  infantibua 
tenellis  toties  inafta  fint,  quoties  ipla  haec  epicranii  pars  anterior.”  The  opinion  of  the  illudrious  Haller,  who 
had  given  away  this  high  office  to  a mod  infignificant  mufcle,  the  mufculus  nafalis,  he  holds  in  great  con- 
tempt “ corrugatori  fuperciliorum  cui  hanc  ilnum  efformationem  committit  illus : Hallerus  parum  tribuerem,  earn 
prefertim  ob  caufam,  quod  multa  ex  infra  recenfendis  animalibus  magnis  certe  frontalibus  finibus,  nullis  vero  cor- 
rugatoribus  mufculis,  funt  perdita.”— — Blumenbach  de  Sinibus  Frontalibus,  p.  8. 

+ “ II  ed  bon  d’avertir  en  cet  endroit  les  chirurgiens,  de  ne  pas  appliquer  le  trepan  fur  les  finus  de  1’os  du  front 
parce  que  l’ulcere  rederoit  fiduleux  > et  de  ne  pas  prendre  la  membrane  qui  les  revet  pouce  la  dure-mere.  II  ed 
auffi  quelquefois  arrive,  au  fujet  des  playes  penetrantes  dans  ces  cavitez,  que  la  morve  etant  trop  abondante,  ou 
trop  epaiffie,  et  deveniie  grifatre,  et  s’echappant  par  la  playe,  des  chirurgiens  ignorans  l’ont  prife  pour  la  fubdance 
corticale  du  cerveau  \ de  forte  quils  ont  crd  que  ^application  du  trepan  etcit  neceffaire.  Ce  qui  montre  con> 
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lopius,  at  once  the  greateft  anatomifl:  and  practical  furgeon,  allures  us  that  wounds 
of  thefe  fmufes  never  heal,  and  adds  his  authority  as  a furgeon,  “ That  he  never 
faw  fuch  a wound  clofe,  except  once  in  a child,  in  whom  the  cavity  filled  up  with  a 
fpongy  fort  of  gramulation.”  A remark  or  conje&ure  rather  obtruded  upon  us  as  a 
fa£t,  is  at  all  times  difgufting ; and  in  this  Fallopius  is  mod  unfortunate,  fince  in  a 
child,  neither  the  frontal  finus,  nor  any  other  bony  cavity  is  yet  formed,  becaufe, 
as  Blumenbach  might  fay,  “ the  frontal  mufcle  has  not  long  enough  operated  upon 
the  bone.”  But  it  was  the  cuftom  of  thefe  theorifts  to  repeat  and  multiply  their 
conjectures  till  they  themfelves  believed  them  fadts.  Of  this  pafiion  for  conjecturing, 
what  confequences.lhould  follow  a wound  of  the  finus,  there  is  not  a more  confpi- 
cuous  example  than  the  tale  told  by  Palfin,  about  the  apothecary  of  Louvain  ! “ In 

the  year  1701,  I faw  an  apothecary  at  Louvain,  who  having  been  wounded  fome 
years  before  in  the  left  frontal  finus,  was,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  bone,  cured,  the 
wound  haviug  healed  up  all  but  a fmall  round  hole,  fufficient  to  admit  a pea.  When 
this  hole  was  left  open,  the  air  efcaped  through  it  with  a force  which  I felt  very 
diftinClly  on  my  hand  ; and  fo  much  was  he  oppreffed  when  the  air  efcaped  thus  by 
the  hole,  that  he  was  obliged  to  plug  it  up  with  a tent,  and  fix  the  tent  down  with 
a firong  adhefive  plafter.  His  breathing  was  opprelfed,  no  doubt,  from  the  air 
which  fhould  have  ferved  for  refpiration  efcaping  by  this  hole,  without  paffing  round 
the  lungs,  which  have  occafion  for  a conftant  circulation  of  air,  to  heat,  attenuate, 
and  fubtilize  the  blood,  and  render  it  fit  for  circulation.”  That  this  unfortunate  apothe- 
cary may  have  had  very  hypochondriacal  feelings,  and  been  at  times  overcome  with  the 
fenfation  of  the  air  paffing  out  though  his  forehead,  “ et  qu’il  fe  defefperoit  de  pou- 
voir  vivre  long  temps  avec  cet  overture,”  is  indeed  very  poffible,  but  that  he  was 
hypochondriacal  enough  to  feel  and  be  anxious,  and  that  Palfin  had  credulity  enough 
to  believe  him  dying  for  want  of  air,  chiefly  becaufe  there  was  an  additional  hole  for 
inhaling  air  by,  is  all  that  we  can  learn  from  fuch  a cafe.  No  philofophy,  and  far  lefs 
this  of  Palfin’s,  about  the  fubtilizing  of  the  blood,  can  account  for  the  ill  efle&s  of 
fuch  a hole;  for  to  the  lungs  and  to  the  blood  it  fignifies  nothing,  if  air  is  but  inhaled, 
whether  it  comes  through  the  noftrils,  or  through  the  mouth,  through  an  opening 

bien  il  eft  avantageux  au  chirurgiens,  d’avoir  une  connoiffance  exafte  de  la  ftru&ure  et  de  l’ufage  de  ces  finus  j 
mais  tous  chirurgien  un  peu  verfe  dans  la  pratique,  lijaura  bien  que  ces  fortes  de  playes  de  tete  lie  font  pas  d’or- 
dinaire  accornpagnees  de  fymptomes  fi  freheux,  que  celles  qui  donnent  iffue  a la  fubftancec  orticales  du  cervcau.” — 
Palfin  Anatomic  Chtrurgtcak. 


* Cap.  xii.  De  Vulneribus  Capitis. 
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in  the  trachea,  through  a hole  in  the  fore-head,  or,  if  it  were  poflible,  through  a 
hole  in  the  back-head.  The  apothecary  was  more  unfortunate  in  his  knowledge 
and  art,  than  in  his  ignorance  and  credulity  ; for  had  he  left  off  thofe  tents  which 
were  fo  fafhionable  in  thofe  days,  the  opening  would  have  doled  of  its  own  accord. 
That  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  all  thefe  reports,  one  grain  of  honedy  in  the 
tales  of  difficulties  overcome  “ by  practitioners  of  great  dife  eminent”  I am  well  fa- 
tisfied,  and  have  read,  with  no  fmall  furprife,  wonderful  cafes  of  numerous  perfora- 
tions, and  pieces  as  big  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  cut  out  by  thofe  who  never  touched 
the  wound  with  their  little  finger. 

The  following  cafe  is  related  by  Gooch  *. 

“ Profeffor  Monro  fpeaks  of  a perfon,  who,  in  an  engagement  with  a privateer, 
received  a wound  upon  the  middle  of  the  os  frontis  ; which,  although  it  was  foon 
healed  apparently,  yet  left  a continual  pain  of  the  part.  Some  time  after  his  return 
home,  the  wTound  broke  open,  upon  which  incident  the  pain  abated,  but  a deep 
and  extenfive  caries  was  found  in  the  bone  by  the  profelfor,  to  whom  he  applied , 
after  having  been  under  the  care  of  other  furgeons  to  no  purpofe . The  carious  bone 
wras  not  black,  but  of  an  afh-colour,  and  full  of  fmall,  like  worm-eaten  holes,  and 
the  difeharge  was  large,  ichorous,  and  very  foetid.  This  practitioner  of  great  difeern - 
inent , was  apprehenfive  that  the  caries  penetrated  at  lead  as  far  as  the  diploe,  about  the 
breadth  of  the  palm  of  the  hand , which  he  eafily  raifed  from  thence,  except  in  one 
fmall  fpace,  where  he  left  it  to  exfoliate;  and  cured  his  patient,  after  this  operation, 
by  the  common  treatment.” 

Not  one  word  of  which  is  true,  fo  help  me  God  ! and  Profeffor  Monro,  who  is 
a man  of  drift  honour,  of  drong  and  manly  lenfe,  diligent  in  obfervation,  and 
whofe  good  advice  I have  often  profited  by,  is,  I am  perfuaded,  incapable  of  re- 
lating the  cafe  thus,  either  in  converfation  or  in  lefture.  My  worthy  mader,  Mr 
Wood,  performed  the  operation,  and  I was  at  the  time  his  apprentice.  This  gen- 
tleman was  Captain  of  a French  fhip,  which  he  defended  very  gallantly,  and  iti 
the  engagement,  \Vhich  was  very  dole,  he  received  a pidol-fhot  in  the  forehead, 
betwixt  the  two  fuperciliary  ridges.  His  fhip  -was  captured  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  and  thirty  days  after  he  received  the  wound  he  was  brought  to  this  city. 
The  ball  was  funk  in  the  hollow  of  the  frontal  finus,  and  the  integuments  almod 
clofed  over  it ; and  though  the  ball  could  not  be  didinguidied  by  its  colour,  you 


* Surgical  Obfervations,  p.  269. 
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could  perceive  by  the  probe  that  fome  foreign  body  was  lodged  there.  There  was 
no  fuppuration  round  the  ball,  no  fhiverings,  languor,  oppreffion,  nor  other  fymp- 
toms  of  injury  of  the  brain  ; he  was  lively,  fpirited,  and  refolute,  and  fat  himfelf 
down  on  a pillow,  and  laid  his  head  with  great  compofure  betwixt  Mr  Wood’s  knees  to 
have  the  trepan  applied,  nearly  in  the  fame  poflure  in  which  a dentift  places  his  pa- 
tient, when  preparing  to  draw  a tooth.  The  fmall  and  circular  wound,  or  fiftula,  for 
it  was  now  callous,  was  enlarged  by  an  incifion  right  down  the  forehead,  and  to  the 
root  of  the  nofe.  The  ball  was  feen  nitched  in  betwixt  the  fra&ured  edges  of  the  bone. 
There  was  little  bleeding  to  retard  the  operation  ; a crown  of  the  trepan  was  ap- 
plied of  fo  large  a circle  as  to  include  the  ball  and  the  wounded  part  of  the  cranium. 
A ball  driven  through  a bone  is  flattened  and  ragged,  and  generally  fixed  under 
the  fra&ured  edges,  fo  that  no  lever  nor  forceps  can  poile  nor  pick  it  out ; and 
generally,  as  in  this  cafe,  what  you  fee  proje&ing  from  the  wound  of  the  bone  is 
but  a fourth  part  of  the  a&ual  fize  of  the  ball.  The  ball  and  the  furrounding  plate 
of  bone  were  cut  out,  and  the  pofterior  part  of  the  finus  being  fhivered,  the  fplin- 
ters  were  feen  lying  flat  upon  the  dura  mater,  which  was  neither  wounded  nor  in- 
flamed ; thefe  were  picked  away  with  a filver. probe,  the  wound  lightly  dreffed,  and 
the  gentleman  was  cured,  without  one  moment  of  ill  health  from  this  formidable 
finus,  though  both  wounded  and  trepanned. 

Ravaton,  army-furgeon  under  the  warlike  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  mentions 
a fimilar  wound  in  a foot-foldier  of  the  regiment  of  Conde,  who  was  {hot 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  right  betwixt  the  eyes.  The  wround  feemed  at 
firft  (fays  Ravaton)  full  of  danger,  for  the  foldier  allured  me  that  the  muf- 
ket-ball  was  lodged  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a mufket-ball  lodged  in  a 
cavity  fo  fmall  as  that  of  the  frontal  finus,  without  breaking  the  pofterior  table, 
and  touching  the  brain.  I believed  the  ball  lodged  actually  in  the  brain,  (fays  Mr 
Ravaton)  ; I fearched  with  my  probe,  but  found  no  outlet  from  the  finus.  At  laft 
I difcovered  the  ball,  encrufted  and  completely  flattened,  lodged  in  the  loweft  and 
wideft  part  of  the  frontal  finus ; and  I extracted  it  without  either  incifions  or  tre- 
panning, and  along  with  it  feven  fplinters  of  the  bone.  The  wound  was  dreffed 
limply  with  plucked  charpie.  The  fuppuration  began  on  the  fourth  day ; it  foon 
became  very  profufe,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the  difcharge  of  fome  other  frag- 
ments of  bone,  which  being  loofened,  the  difcharge  leftened,  the  wound  healed, 
and  the  finus  was  clofed  to  a very  fmall  opening,  from  which  a watery  exudation 
continued  to  flow,  even  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  hofpital,  which  was  three 
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months  after  the  battle  : here  we  have  another  wound  not  lefs  defperate  probably 
than  that  of  the  apothecary  of  Louvain,  followed  too  by  the  operation  of  trepanning, 
without  any  want  of  breath,  or  danger  of  dying. 

Never  having  been  accuftomed  to^  indulge  thefe  irrational  fears,  I trepanned  this 
finus  in  a cafe  of  general  convulfion,  fingular  in  all  its  circumftances,  and  not  un- 
inftrudtive,  but  efpecially  in  this  refpeft,  that  it  was  plainly  conneded  with  a dif- 
eafe  of  the  frontal  finus. 

“ A very  tall,  well  made,  and  handfome  lad,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a 
houfe-carpenter  in  Appleby,  while  affifting  his  fellow-workmen  in  laying  a heavy 
beam  upon  the  frame  of  a faw-pit,  flipped  a foot,  and  falling  forwards,  had  his 
head  immoveably  wedged  betwixt  the  beam  which  they  were  lifting  and  that  which 
had  juft  been  laid  upon  the  frame  ; and  fo  heavy  was  this  log,  that  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  take  their  hand-fpikes  and  poife  it  up.  He  cried  out  during  the 
time  his  head  was  wedged  between  the  logs,  and  when  releafed  was  able  to  rife  ; 
though  giddy,  he  was  not  infenfible  ; nor  did  the  blood  burft  from  his  nofe  and 
ears,  as  might  have  been  expected  after  fuch  an  injury. 

“ Though  his  head  fuffered  this  preffure  on  the  fldes,  being  compreffed  from  temple 
to  temple,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  forehead  had  fuffered,  and  the 
frontal  finus  been  injured  ; for  he  walked  home  under  the  agony  of  an  acute  head- 
ach,  which  foon,  however,  fubfided  into  a heavy,  dull,  and  continued  pain,  aggra- 
vated at  times,  but  never  entirely  abfent.  His  head  was  confufed  ; he  gradually 
loft  his  hearing,  and  by  the  third  week  from  the  time  of  the  injury  was  entirely 
deaf;  he  returned  to  work,  but  his  headach,  giddinefs,  and  deafnefs,  were  unre- 
mitting, and  he  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  “ he  never,  from  the  moment  of  that 
bruife,  had  a good  head  for  ftanding  or  working  in  any  difficult  places.” 

“ The  fudden  manner  in  which  he  regained  his  hearing,  and  the  profufe  flow  of 
matter  from  the  ears  and  noftrils,  which  opened  the  paffages,  are  very  remarkable. 
It  happened  about  a fortnight  after  lofing  his  hearing,  that  while  he  was  working 
in  the  fields,  upon  blowing  his  nofe,  there  ruffied  out  from  one  ear  a great  quan- 
tity of  matter,  with  a painful  noife.  He  fell  down  by  the  wall  in  a fort  of  fit,  lay 
for  fome  time  infenfible,  and  when  his  fenfes  returned,  he  was  as  much  fur- 
prifed  at  hearing  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  voices  of  the  people  in  the  neighbouring 
village,  as  if  he  had  been  born  deaf.  He  now  found  that  matter  vras  flowing  from 
the  noftrils,  as  well  as  from  the  ear,  with  a lmell  fo  oflfenfive,  that  at  firft  he 
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imagined  that  his  hat  in  his  fall  muft  have  lain  in  fome  foul  place.  He  ftnelt  his 
hat  firft,  and  looked  to  it,  but  found  it  not  foiled,  nor  foul,  and  upon  blowing  his 
nofe,  there  run  out  into  his  handkerchief  a profufion  of  foul  and  very  foetid  matter, 
mixed  with  blood. 

“ When  he  had  fully  recovered  his  fenfes,  he  found  that  the  difcharge  of  blood 
and  matter  from  the  nofe  was  accompanied  with  agonizing  pains  in  his  head ; 
he  retired  to  the  fhelter  of  an  unfurnifhed  houfe,  where  his  companions  had  been 
working,  and  threw  himfelf  down  on  a bed-frame,  and  lay  there  alone  till  evening, 
with  his  head  hanging  over  the  bed-frame,  a black,  foetid,  and  bloody  matter  dif- 
tilling  profufely  from  his  right  noftril,  while  an  acute  and  confufed  pain  ran  through 
his  forehead.  He  got  up  after  fome  hours,  and  walked  to  his  father’s  houfe,  about 
a mile  diftant,  in  great  pain  and  confufion  of  head. 

“ From  this  time  the  pain  in  his  forehead  was  unremitting  and  fevere,  and  when 
heated  at  work,  it  was  particularly  violent  This  pain  at  the  root  of  the  fore- 
head was  aggravated  at  times  to  violent  paroxyfms  ; it  affedted  the  eye,  puffed  up 
the  eye-lid,  fwelied  the  whole  fide  of  the  face  and  forehead.  The  difcharge  from 
the  nofe  continued  very  profufe,  and  this  local  difeafe,  accompanied  with  general 
headachs,  afflided  him  for  five  years,  and  a permanent  bony  fwelling,  marked  by 
a very  confpicuous  protuberance  of  the  right  eye-brow  at  the  place  of  the  frontal  fi- 
nus,  was  formed. 

“ But  his  complaint  underwent  a fad  revolution  in  confequence  of  a fecond  fall, 
which  happened  thus  : After  mowing  hay  in  weather  which  was  oppreffively  hot, 
he  retired  with  tlie  other  labourers  at  mid-day,  to  reft  in  the  hay-loft ; being  over- 
come with  labour,  and  having  fallen  into  a perturbed  fleep,  he  by  fucceffive  reftlefs 
motions  got  fo  near  the  edge  of  the  loft,  that  he  at  laft  flipt  over.  One  of  his 
fellow-labourers  chanced  at  that  moment  to  obferve  him  Hiding,  and  ran  to  catch 
him  by  the  feet,  but  too  late,  for  he  fell  from  the  loft  headlong,  upon  a rugged 
pavement  of  big  round  ftones,  and  alighted  exadlly  upon  that  part  of  the  forehead 
which  had  been  long  the  feat  of  difeafe  ; for  I find  the  fear  of  the  wound  which 
he  then  received,  juft  over  the  bulging  of  the  right  frontal  finus.  He  lay  infenfible 
during  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  he  revived,  he  felt  fick,  faint,  and  languid  ; 
and  his  companions  being  gathered  about  him,  he  waved  his  hand  as  for  room,  and 

* He  recovered,  about  a fortnight  after  this,  the  hearing  of  his  other  ear  by  a like  difcharge  of  matter,  which 
alfo  happened  fuddenly  upon  blowing  his  nofe. 
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a freer  brcathing-fpace.  They  carried  him  into  the  open  air,  where  he  inftantly  fell 
into  an  epileptic  fit,  which  epilepfy  has  continued  ever  fince. 

“ The  epileptic  paroxyfms  returned  frequently,  at  lead:  every  night  and  morning, 
from  the  time  of  this  fall.  He  was  weakly,  almoft  paralytic,  walked  only  with  the 
help  of  {lilts,  and  trailed  his  limbs  along.  In  about  five  weeks  he  had  fo  far  re- 
covered, as  to  think  himfelf  ftrong  enough  for  work,  and  the  paroxyfms.  which  had 
at  firft  recurred  three  or  four  times  a-day,  became  lefs  frequent,  ceafed  at  laft,  and 
were  abfent  entirely  for  a week.  Thus  encouraged,  he  returned  to  his  daily  labours, 
and  by  the  violence  of  his  labours  the  fits  came  on  again.  He  had  been  now  fix 
months  labouring  under  this  difeafe,  is  reduced,  weakened,  and  difpirited;  is  dif- 
torted  with  thefe  fits  of  fpaitn  or  convulfion  twice  a-day  at  leaft,  and  tormented  from 
hour  to  hour  with  fevere  threatenings.  Fits  fo  peculiar,  and  proceeding  from  fo  un- 
ufual  a caufe,  I think  it  right  to  defcribe  with  particular  care. 

“ The  convulfion  is  diftindly  connected  with  the  difeafe  of  the  forehead.  The 
approach  of  each  paroxyfm  is  announced  by  pain  of  the  forehead,  with  a fenfe  of 
fulnefs  ; firft  his  jaw  begins  to  fhake  with  a trembling,  and  convulfive  motion,  and 
the  tongue,  too,  trembles,  and  is  retraced  into  the  mouth.  This  is  the  warning  or 
firft  alarm  of  the  approaching  paroxyfms,  which  fometimes,  as  he  imagines,  he  pre- 
vented by  clenching  the  jaws,  and  holding  them  firmly.  Being  once  attacked 
when  reading,  he,  in  hopes  of  flopping  the  convulfion,  thruft  the  book  into  his 
mouth,  the  convulfion  increafed,  and  was  as  ufual  propogated  along  the  neck,  arm, 
and  fide  ; the  book  was  fo  fixed  by  the  convulfion  of  the  jaw,  that  he  had  no  power 
to  withdraw  it,  and  the  fuffering  was  fo  dreadful,  that  he  remembers  having  howled 
with  agony. 

“ But  the  convulfion  only  begins  in  the  jaws,  then  trembling  and  convulfive 
motions  run  downwards  along  the  neck ; his  head  is  turned  to  the  right  fide,  while 
his  neck  is  tortured  with  the  fpafm  ; the  convulfion  defcends  from  the  neck  down 
the  arm,  and  to  the  hand,  which  is  clenched  and  contracted,  till  the  whole  of  the 
right  fide  is  affeded  with  it. 

“ Befides  frequent  threatenings,  and  inceffant  fear,  he  has  three  or  four  regular 
paroxyfms  during  the  day.  He  is  warned  of  its  approach,  like  thofe  who  have  the 
aura  epileptica,  by  flight  diftortions  of  the  parts,  and  a confufed  fenfation  in  the 
forehead  j he  immediately  clings  to  a bed-poft,  a cheft  of  drawers,  a door,  or  fome 
firm  body,  continues  fenfible,  and  feels  all  the  horror  of  its  flow  approach,  and  all 
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the  pains  of  the  convulfion  ; and  the  perpetual  fear  of  this  attack  has  given  his 
countenance  an  anxious,  fubdued,  and  melancholy  caft.  Firft  in  orderly  fucceffion, 
comes  the  pain  and  fulnefs  of  the  forehead,  then  the  tremblings  of  the  jaw  and  tongue, 
then  the  fore  contractions  of  the  neck,  which  draws  his  head  over  the  right  fhoulder, 
and  then  fucceffive  cramps  and  convulfions  of  all  the  right  fide  of  the  body,  till  it  is  bent 
down  ; and  in  this  (fate  of  agony  he  continues  four  or  five  minutes,  when  the  mufcles 
of  the  fide  of  the  arm  of  the  neck  gradually  and  fucceffively  tremble,  and  fall  into  a 
quiefcent  (fate,  and  the  convulfions  of  the  neck  and  arm  having  remitted,  the  fpafm  of 
the  jaw,  and  trembling  and  retra&ion  of  the  tongue  alfo  ceafe,  and  then  he  returns 
flowly  to  his  feat.  He  is  always  in  great  confufion,  but  never  infenfible,  during  the 
fits,  unlefs  it  be  during  the  night  ; for  it  would  appear,  that  during  fleep  he  is  feiz- 
ed  with  fits  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  nature  of  true  epilepfy.  He  pafles  his 
feces  and  urine  involuntarily  during  the  night.  His  difeafe  has,  if  not  the  exprefs 
form,  at  leaf);  the  effects  of  epilepfy  ; for  his  faculties  begin  to  fail,  his  memory  is 
injured,  certain  words  he  is  unable  to  pronounce,  and  pronounces  them  with  a 
painful  and  convulfive  hefitation.  Although  he  does  not  actually  fall  down,  his 
confufion  during  a paroxyfm  amounts  almoft  to  infenfibility,  and  each  paroxyfm  is 
followed  by  drowfinefs  and  a degree  of  oppreffion,  fo  that  very  commonly  he  falls 
alleep,  his  right  eye  is  turned  obliquely  inwards,  the  fwelling  of  the  frontal  finus 
over  it  is  very  prominent,  and  gives  an  obliquity  to  the  whole  countenance  ; the 
matter  which  runs  from  the  right  noftril  only,  is  in  great  profufion,  it  is  partly 
glairy,  partly  purulent,  amounts  to  two  or  three  ounces  in  the  day,  and  fometimes 
entirely  fills  a bleeding  palate  *.  His  fpeech,  efpecially  after  a paroxyfm,  is  flow, 
difficult,  hefitating,  and  interrupted.  When  pain  of  the  forehead  comes,  and  is 
not  followed  by  convulfions,  he  has  a general  feeling  of  weaknefs,  as  if  all  his  joints 
were  loofened  ; he  trembles,  and  his  knees  (hake  under  him,  and  he  has  a trembling 
and  paralytic  feeling  in  the  arm. 

“ This  is  the  whole  (late  and  condition  of  this  young  man,  who,  from  uncommon 
health,  and  bodily  flrength,  is  reduced  to  great  weaknefs  and  defpondency  ; and 
fince  the  firft  figns  of  the  paroxyfm  are  diftindtiy  referable  to  the  frontal  finus, 
and  fince  the  convulfion  affedts  the  fame  fide  of  the  body  with  the  injured 
part  of  the  head,  are  removed  all  fufpicions  of  its  arifing  from  any  diforder  of 
the  brain.  I have  refolved,  (encouraged  and  fupported  by  the  unanimous  voice 
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of  the  confuting  furgeons),  to  trepan  the  finus,  hoping,  by  curing  this  ulcer,  to 
remove  a pofiible  caufe  of  diforcler  : The  difmal  fituation,  and  earned;  intreaties 
of  the  patient,  are  arguments  too  powerful  to  be  refilled  ; and  the  operation,  though 
unufual,  is  no  rafh  enterprife,  but,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  void  of  danger. 

“ I laid  open  the  difeafed  and  much  enlarged  finus  with  an  incifion  of  little  more 
than  an  inch  long,  and  perforated  the  bone,  which  was  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  the 
afliftants  believed  that  I had  miftaken  the  cafe,  and  pierced  not  the  outer  plate  of 
the  finus,  but  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  fcull  ; and  they  plainly  faid,  that  the  mem- 
brane now  expofed  wras  not  the  lining  of  the  finus,  but  the  dura  mater.  But  it  was 
merely  the  lining  of  the  finus ; the  injedions  palled  from  this  fmall  trepan-hole  into 
the  throat  and  noftrils,  and  the  patient  could  at  pleafure  draw  it  back  again  through 
the  trepan-hole.  By  a little  {kill  and  pradice,  and  by  inclining  the  head  of  the  pa- 
tient properly,  the  drelfer  foon  learnt  to  dired  his  injedion,  fo  that  the  whole  of  it 
flowed  out  by  the  right  noftrii.  The  lad  continued  under  my  care  for  three  months, 
and  I injeded  the  fore  firft  with  barley-water,  then  with  fclutions  of  vinegar  and 
honey,  then  with  tindures  of  bark  and  myrrh,  and  finally  with  tindures  of  corro- 
five  fublimate  and  crude  fal  ammoniac  ; but  (as  I mull  confefs)  without  the  flighted; 
alteration  on  the  matter,  (which  ran  profufely  from  the  noftril),  or  the  flighted: 
improvement  of  his  health  : Defpairing  of  doing  good,  and  wifhing  that  he 

fhould  leave  the  precinds  of  an  hofpital  not  always  healthy,  and  enjoy  his  native 
air  and  better  food,  I fent  him  home,  having  firft  withdrawn  the  tent,  and  healed 
the  fiftula,  which  clofed  folidly  in  two  days,  and  had  always  been  inclined  to  clofe. 
So  untrue  are  all  thefe  idle  tales  about  the  danger  of  wounds,  and  the  rafhnefs  of 
trepanning  this  part. 

The  difeafes  of  this  cavity,  from  blows,  from  fcrophula,  from  infeds  drawn  in 
with  the  breath,  are  not  unfrequent,  and  are  peculiarly  fo  in  the  lower  animals, 
which,  in  feeking  and  fmelling  out  their  food  on  the  ground,  draw  in  the  eggs  of 
infeds,  who  neftle.  in  the  finus,  and  produce  extreme  diftrefs.  Thofe  which  neftle 
in  the  finus  frontalis  of  the  human  body,  are  ufually  worms  of  the  centiped  kind, 
fometimes  red,  and  cloathed  with  hair,  with  black  and  pointed  heads.  Worms  of  this 
kind  are  deferibed  in  Mr  Hill’s  Cafes,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays,  in  Linnseus, 
and  in  many  foreign  journals.  And  fo  frequent  are  they,  that  often  worms  are  fufped- 

ed  in  cales  of  Ample  difeafe  of  the  bone  itfelf,  the  only  affedion  of  the  part  which  I 

• 

have  at  prefent  even  an  apology  for  explaining.  The  following  cafe  is  fo  purely  a 
dileafe  of  the  bone,  it  has  fo  many  peculiar  features  to  mark  its  nature,  and  bear  fo 
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clofe  an  analogy  to  that  which  I have  juft  related,  that  I cannot  refrain  from  giving 

« 

this  brief  extraCt  from  my  private L>ooks. 

“ Mr  P , a man  certainly  cf  a fcrophulous  temperament,  weakly  health, 

and  fallow  countenance,  and  who  has  lived  a fedentary  life ; was,  when  a boy  at 
fchool,  (though  healthy,  ftrong,  and  a&ive),  attacked  with  a fpontaneous  dif- 
eafe  of  the  os  humeri,  which  kept  him  in  mifery  for  feveral  years,  the  moft  pre- 
cious in  his  life  for  attaining  ftrong  and  confirmed  health.  This  difeafe  was,  I find, 
fpontaneous,  becaufe,  though  the  furgeon’s  anxious  inquiries  about  the  caufe,  and 
his  violent  exercifes  with  his  play-mates,  induced  him  to  fay,  that  perhaps  he  had 
hurt  his  arm  in  throwing  ftones,  yet  he  never  was,  at  any  particular  moment,  con- 
fcious  of  a hurt,  and  the  difeafe  was  juft  the  common  fcrophulous  necrofis,  affect- 
ing almoft  the  whole  fhaft  of  the  os  humeri. 

“ He  was  a vigorous  rambling  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  (truck 
rather  (uddenly  with  this  pain  in  the  arm.  Under  the  impreffion  of  the  part  being 
hurt,  a bandage  was  applied,  which  the  furgeon  was  foon  obliged  to  undo,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  fwelling  and  increafing  pain.  After  this  pain  had  continued  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  fo  excruciating  that  he  enjoyed  no  reft  nor  deep,  a fmall  boil 
appeared  above  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and  the  fluctuation  of  matter  being  foon 
diftinClly  felt,  a poultice  was  applied,  the  boil  burft,  and  there  iffued  from  it  a thin 
and  famous  ichor  ; nor  did  this  fore  ceafe  to  difeharge  for  five  years. 

“ During  the  continuance  of  this  fore,  many  profeflional  gentlemen  were  confulted, 
by  whofe  advice  Mr  P.  pafl'ed  two  feafons  at  Leith,  for  the  benefit  of  fea-bathing, 
and  at  laft  betook  himfelf  to  Moffat,  where  the  furgeons,  examining  the  finus  with 
a probe,  felt  the  caries  of  the  bone,  and  predivPAd  that  it  would  exfoliate,  and  he 
fhould  get  well.  He  drank  of  the  mineral  well  every  morning,  and  bathed  once  a- 
week,  and  in  no  long  time  the  prognoftics  of  his  medical  friends  were  fulfilled  ; 
for,  after  the  difeharge  of  fome  lefier  exfoliations,  a carious  bone  began  to  protrude 
through  the  opening,  fix  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  but 
was  not  difengaged  till  a year  and  a half  after  it  firft  appeared,  at  which  period  he 
had  attained  his  17th  year  ; he  difengaged  the  bone  one  morning  in  pulling  and  (ba- 
king it,  which  had  been  his  daily  amufement,  and,  immediately  after  the  carious 
bone  was  removed,  the  ulcer  doled,  but  with  a very  fenfible  weaknefs  of  the 
arm. 

“ For  ten  years  Mr  P.  continued  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  health,  except  that  he  was, 
during  every  fpring  and  fummer,  affeCted  with  a cutaneous  eruption ; but  in  his  26th 
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year,  when  attending  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  an  interval  during 
which  he  was  very  weakly,  languid,  and  difpirked.  ' Being  advifed  by  his  friend 
Dr  Anderfon  * ro  retire  to  the  country,  he  did  fo  with  great  benefit  to  his  general 
health.  This  eruption,  of  a very  anomalous  character,  fometimes  fufpedted  to  be 
an  itch,  fometimes  fibbeus,  fometimes  regarded  as  a fcrophulous  difeafe,  at  others 
as  an  eruption  proceeding  from  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  he  was  entirely  cured  of, 
by  a fenfible  and  intelligent  country-furgeon,  ufing  decodtions,  probably  of  the 
woods. 

“ After  this,  he  recovered  his  health  and  ftrength,  and  was  in  good  plight,  when 
fuddenly  one  morning  he  was  feized  with  a pain  fo  outrageous,  as  almoft  to  drive 
him  diftradted  ; the  extreme  pain  in  one  fpot,  the  bump  of  the  frontal  finus,  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  head  : He  became  deaf,  and  the  hair  of  his  forehead 
fell  off,  but  the  pain  foon  fettled  diftindtly  in  the  place  of  the  frontal  fmus  ; and,  after 
about  a month  or  fix  weeks  of  this  diftrefs,  there  flowed  every  morning  regularly  a 
quantity  of  matter  from  his  noftrils,  extremely  fsetid,  fo  that  he  could  not  endure 
it,  and  attended  with  fo  much  pain,  as  almoft  bereft  him  of  his  fenfes  ; he  felt  as 
if  his  forehead  would  burft  afunder.  At  firft,  thefe  complaints  were  preferibed  for 
by  Mr  Willfon,  apothecary  in  Glafgow,  who  gave  him  large  dofes  of  phyfic,  and 
certain  drops  to  take,  but  without  relief.  He  next  requefted  Dr  Jeffrey’s  advice,  the 
profeflfor  of  anatomy,  who,  probably  fufpedting  that  fiome  infed,  lodging  in  the  finus* 
might  be  the  caufe  of  this  diftrefs,  gave  him  an  oil  to  be  dropped  into  his  noftril 
three  times  a-day,  and  a mercurial  powder,  of  which  a little  was  to  be  laid  upon  a 
hot  iron,  and  the  fumes  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils. 

“ A year  after  thefe  ineffedual  confultations,  and  when  he  had  juft  attained  his 
thirtieth  year,  he  again  took  advice,  and  was  direded  to  have  a feton  put  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  which  both  alleviated  the  pain,  and  confiderably  leflened  the 
quantity  of  matter  ; but,  when  the  cord  gradually  cut  itfelf  out,  the  matter  gra- 
dually increafed  in  quantity. 

“ Two  years  did  he  endure  this  miferv,  defpairing  of  relief,  and  afking  no  ad- 
vice ; but  the  pain  increafing  in  September  1800,  he  confulted  Dr  Cleghorn,  who 
ordered  him  to  ufe  fumigations,  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  Dr  Jeffrey  preferibed, 
and  certain  purging  medicines,  which  were  infufed  every  night  in  boiling  water,  and 

* The  biographer,  a man  of  the  mod  amiable  difpodtions,  and  the  warmed  heart,  whole  talents  are  too  well 
knowTn  to  require  fo  tranfient  a compliment  as  any  thing  mentioned  in  this  place  mud  be. 
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taken  duly  in  the  morning  ; and  from  thefe  he  found  his  pains  fenfibly  alleviated, 
though  he  grew  weaker  daily. 

“ About  a year  and  a half  after  this,  his  noftrils  were  examined,  with  the  hopes 
of  difcovering  fome  caufe  for  fuch  intenfe  pains,  and  fo  profufe  a difcharge  ; and 

the  report  of  the  gentlemen  confulted  was,  that  two  polypi  occupied  -the  upper  part 

/ 

of  the  noftrils,  which  muft  be  extra&ed.  An  operation  was  performed  without  de- 
lay. About  two  months  after  this  operation,  Mr  P.  obferved,  when  walking  in  the 
fields,  a fmall  quantity  of  clotted  blood  mixed  with  the  difcharge  from  the  noftrils, 
and  on  every  exacerbation  of  pain  this  appearance  was  renewed. 

“ His  condition  was  very  hopelefs,  when,  in  Auguft  1802,  he  ufed  a courfe  of 
mercury  for  two  months,  but  forfook  it  as  foon  as  he  found  it  was  difapproved 
by  Dr  Jeffrey;  it  was,  he  fays,  in  the  year  1803,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age, 
that  the  fwelling  of  the  forehead  firft  appeared.  This  was  the  period  in  which  he 
firft  confulted  me  ; but  1 judged,  that  the  tumor,  though  it  might  have  attracted 
his  attention  but  lately,  could  not  be  of  recent  date  ; it  feemed  to  me  a difeafe,  and 
a long  confirmed  one,  of  the  frontal  finus. 

“ The  tumour  was  inoft  confpicuous,  and  was  a remarkable  deformity,  rifing  exact- 
ly at  the  root  or  fetting  off  of  the  nofe,  occupying  the  whole  fpace  betwixt  thes eye- 
brows, feparating  them,  extending  two  inches  and  a half  up  the  forehead,  and 
then  gradually  declining  to  the  general  level  of  the  os  frontis.  A careful  examina- 
tion of  the  tumour  convinced  me,  that  the  bone  was  greatly  enlarged,  that  the  walls 
or  bony  plates  of  the  finus  were  widely  feparated  from  each  other,  and  probably 
thickened,  while  a fofter  and  puffy  tumour  of  the  integuments  covered  the  bony 
fwelling.  Perfectly  perfuaded,  from  the  profufion  of  matter  which  I faw  flowing 
from  his  noftrils,  that  this  was  a great  abfcefs  of  the  frontal  finus,  and  aware  that 
the  evacuation  of  matter  through  the  natural  opening  of  the  finus  into  the  nofe 
muft  be  flow  and  difficult,  efpecially  if  polypi  really  did  obftriuft  the  upper  parts  of 
the  noftril,  I forefaw  no  danger  equal  to  that  of  the  difeafe  of  the  bone,  extending 
through  its  inner  table  to  the  brain,  and  had  no  fear  but  of  the  matter  being  obftrutt- 
ed,  and  the  abfcefs  enlarged.  Satisfied  that  the  patient  fhould  not  a moment  delay  the 
having  this  abfcefs  opened,  by  cutting  the  integuments,  and  trepanning  the  finus,  I 
fent  him  home  with  this  advice.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  from  the  heat  of 
travelling,  or  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  his  forehead  fuppurated  fponta- 
neoufly,  which  faved  his  medical  attendants  from  the  imaginary  dangers  of  an  opera- 
tion, which,  in  a cafe  fo  decided,  could  have  done  nothing  but  good.  His  own 
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report,  in  a letter  to  his  good  friend  Dr  Anderfon,  will  bed  explain  the  fequel  of 
his  cafe. 

“ A fhort  while  after  Mr  John  Bell  faw  me,  my  brow  became  painful,  red,  and 
tumid.  This  affe&ion  chiefly  occupied  the  fpace  above  my  nofe,  and  along  the 
courfe  of  the  right  eye-brow.  The  fymptoms  gradually  increafed  for  feveral  days, 
and  the  pain  became  intolerable,  occafioning  general  diforder  of  my  whole  body. 
At  length  the  exiftence  of  matter  became  evident,  and  an  incifion  was  recommend- 
ed. The  tumor  was  molt  prominent  above  the  root  of  the  nofe,  and  a perpendicular 
incifion  was  there  made,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ; nearly  two 
ounces  of  matter  were  difcharged,  unhealthy  neither  in  fmell  nor  appearance  ; a 
tent  was  introduced  to  preferve  the  opening,  and  it  was  propofed  to  examine  the 
abfcefs  afterwards.  This  was  done  by  Mr  Cooper  furgeon,  and  by  Dr  Jeffrey,  fe- 
parately.  The  cavity  was  found  to  extend  upwards,  and  towards  the  right  fide 
from  the  opening.  The  frontal  bone  was  found  denuded  to  a confiderable  extent, 
and  in  one  place,  immediately  under  the  external  opening,  a confiderable  portion  of 
the  external  table  had  given  way,  and  the  probe  paffed  ealily  into  the  frontal  finus. 
No  air,  however,  could  be  blown  from  the  nofe  through  the  external  opening,  and 
there  was  now  very  little  difcharge  from  the  noftrils.  No  loofe  bones  could  be  per- 
ceived ; the  incifion  continues  to  difcharge  a fmall  quantity  of  matter,  of  a thick 
confidence,  brown,  and  fomewhat  faetid.  My  general  health  is  now,  however,  re- 
ftored.  I go  about  my  ufual  occupations,  and  fuffer  little  inconvenience. 

“ Dr  Jeffrey  thinks  the  incifion  fhould  be  enlarged,  to  afford  a better  opportunity 
of  examining  it,  and  to  allow  means  to  be  ufed  for  facilitating  the  procefs  of  exfo- 
liation. Mr  Cooper  is  of  opinion,  that  the  operation  recommended  by  Mr  Bell 
has  been  accomplifhed  by  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  no  farther  interference 
can  be  neceffary  ; and  that  no  advantage  could  be  obtained  from  a larger  incifion. 
Dr  Jeffrey,  not  being  in  the  way  of  operation,  recommended  Mr  Bell  in  the  high- 
eft  terms  as  the  perfon  mod  fit  to  perform  the  operation  *. 

“ I hope,  dear  Sir,  you  will  be  fo  good  as  fhew  this  account  to  Mr  Bell,  and 
learn  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  plan  I fhould  purfue,  and  afk  him  whether  he 
thinks  it  right  that  I fhould  come  to  Edinburgh,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
Vol.  II.  v T t 

* I do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  true  modefly  in  fupprefling  the  partial  fuffrages  of  a friend  whom  I am  fo 
proud  to  acknowledge.  Perhaps  I am  not  even  entitled  to  fpeak  of  this  as  proceeding  from  partiality  ; Dr  Jeffrey 
was  probably  informed  of  my  having  fome  years  before  trepanned  the  frontal  finus  in  limilar  citcumflanceS. 
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examining  it,  and  remain  under  his  care — Write  me  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  add 
this  obligation  to  the  many  favours,  &c. ” 

I adhere,  in  this  cafe,  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Cooper ; for,  though  I am  perfua- 
ded  that  all  fuch  tumours  fhould  be  opened  early,  yet  it  Ihould  ever  be  with  a fpa- 
ring  hand.  1 advifed  that  this  fore  Ihould  be  lightly  dreffed,  and  little  difturbed  ; 
and,  to  my  great  fatisfa&ion,  I faw  Mr  P.  on  my  return  through  Glafgow  in  the 
year  1803,  in  Autumn,  with  an  opening  drawing  towards  a cicatrice  ; a fmall  black 
patch  covered  all  that  remained.  He  had  recovered  his  health,  his  flelh,  and  fpirits  ; 
he  was  happy  and  eafy,  for  the  headachs  had  almoft  ceafed,  little  matter  flowed 
from  the  nofe,  and  there  was  the  moll  flattering  profpe&s  of  a perfect  cure  *. 

Iam  not  confcious  of  any  improper  digreflion  in  explaining  thus  fully  the  only 
important  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fcull ; and  I now  return  to  my  fubjed,  and 
fhall  fay  a few  words  in  conclufion  upon  the  interefting  and  curious  art  of  discover- 
ing fractures;  nor  is  my  propofed  criticifm  without  its  objed.  The  art  of  difcover- 
ing  fradures  was  cultivated,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  phyficians  and  fcholaftic  anato- 
mifts,  who  knew  no  ufeful  applications  of  their  fcience,  who,  by  all  the  dignities 
of  their  profeffion,  were  excluded  from  operations  except  as  fpedators,  and  who 
fat  mopping  and  ruminating  over  the  bare  anatomy  of  the  fcull  : But  they  have  been 
adopted  by  pradical  furgeons,  and  many  a time  have  I feen  this  fcraping  of  the 
fcull  to  difcover  capillary  fradures,  and  witnefled  the  exultation  with  which  any 
Allure  was  difcovered,  which  might  ferve  as  an  apology  for  applying  the  trepan. 
Thefe  ingenious  and  trivial  obfervations,  once  adopted  :rro  the  fcience,  left  no  room 
for  fenflble  or  ferious  thoughts  ; the  mind  of  the  pupil  was  imprefled,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  his  very  flrft  leflons,  with  this  belief,  that  wherever  there  was  found  even 
the  flighted:  Allure,  there  the  trepan  Ihould  be  applied.  The  operation  of  trepan 
feemed  the  greateft,  the  moll  important,  the  moll  neceflary  work  of  the  furgeon, 
and,  in  performing  it,  he  lay  under  no  reflraint  but  that  of  miftaking  a future  for 


* I have  again  feen  Mr  P.  at  the  diftance  of  a year  from  this  report.  I find  the  outer  table  of  the  fcull  at 
this  part  entirely  gone,  the  Ikin  and  the  remains  of  the  outer  plate  confolidated  with  the  inner  plate,  and  form- 
ing a remarkable  hollow.  The  parts  feem  to  be  folidly  united,  and  there  feems  little  danger  of  a continued  ca- 
ries, or  of  any  fuch  internal  ulcer,  as  might  affeft  the  Oethmoid  bone,  or  reach  the  brain.  Except  occafional 
twitches  of  fomething  like  toothach,  Mr  P.  has  no  pain.  Pie  has  no  megrims  or  internal  headach.  The  matter 
which,  Rill  continues  to  flow'  from  the  noflrils,  is  fmall  in  quantity,  and  is  merely  mucus.  A few  weeks  ago, 
he  was  fenflble  that  the  matter  had  become  thinner,  and  changed  to  that  brown  colour  which  forebodes  the  dif- 
charge  of  fome  fcale  of  blackened  and  carious  bone  ; but  the  difcharge  is  again  become  thick,  and  is  plainly  mucus* 
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a fradture,  and  feared  no  danger,  but  that  of  performing  it  ill,  of  injuring  the  du- 
ra mater,  of  wounding  fome  great  veflel,  of  perforating  the  frontal  finus,  or  of  en- 
countering fome  ridge  of  bone. 

In  hiftories  of  cafes,  no  expreflions  are  more  frequent  than  thefe,  “ We 
fufpedted  a fradture,”  “ we  at  laft  difcovered  a fradture,”  “ we  found  a fradture 
on  difledtion,  which  fhewed  the  propriety  of  applying  the  trepan.”  But  furely 
no  expreflions  can  be  more  dangerous  nor  mifplaced,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
improper  than  teaching  in  elementary  books,  in  books  containing  the  mere  ru- 
diments of  the  profeflion,  and  which,  being  firft  read,  make  indelible  impref- 
fions  upon  the  pupil’s  mind,  the  complete  art  of  difcovering  fradtures  of  the  fcull, 
as  if  that  were  the  foie  motive  for  ufing  the  trepan. 

It  is  to  learning  that  I afcribe  the  flow  progrefs  of  real  fcience,  and  to  Hippocra- 
tes, the  father,  as  he  is  named,  of  phyfic,  that  I refer  thofe  idle  obfervations  which 
have  all  along  mifguided  furgeons.  The  fubtile  genius  of  the  Greek  enabled  him 
to  invent  and  multiply  diftindtions  and  names,  to  which,  of  all  his  commentators, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  add  any  thing  new.  His  book,  De  Vulneribus  Capitis,  is 
not,  as  you  might  imagine,  a book  of  prognoftics,  but  a book  about  fradtures,  and 
the  diftindtion  of  fradtures.  He  is  the  author  of  many  of  thefe  prejudices  which  now 
pafs  current  for  found  pradtical  rules  : “ Longe  majus  malum  recipit,  (fays  Hippocra- 
tes), qui  in  ofle  in  futuras  telum  recipit,  quam  qui  non  in  futuras  id  recipit.  Et  ple- 
raque  horum  perforare  oportet.  Verum  ipfas  futuras  perforare  nonoportet,  fed  feceden- 
do  in  propinquo  ofle  perforationem  facere,  fi  perfores.”  Thus  was  eftablifhed  (and 
what  Hippocrates  faid  was  never  negledted)  the  firft  great  diftindtion  of  tre- 
panning fiflures,  and  avoiding  futures  ; and  thefe  fort  of  diftindtions  and  rules,  the 
more  they  were  commented  upon,  became,  of  courfe,  the  more  confpicuoufly  ab- 
furd  : “ The  more  brittle  the  bone  is,  (fays  Mufitani),  the  more  apt  to  be  fifiured  ; the 
fofter,  the  more  apt  to  be  deprefi'ed.”  “ Some  diftinguifh  a chink  from  a fiflure,  and 
give  a fradture  the  fame  relation  to  a chink,  that  a depreflion  has  to  a fiflure.  But 
there  are  befides  four  principal  diftindtions  of  a chink,  according  to  its  widenefs  or 
narrownefs,  its  length  or  fhortnefs,  its  ftraight  or  curved  direction,  according  as  it  is 
fuperficial  or  deep  *.” 

Tt  2 

* XVI.  de  Capitis  Vulneribus. 

* Quanto  offa  duriora  funt,  tanto  aptiora  ad  rimam  contrahendam  j et  quanto  molliorem  ad  contufionem  ap- 
tiora  funt.  Sunt,  tamen,  qui  rimam  a fiffura  diflinguent,  et  fub  rima  fradluram,  fub  fiffura  fedem,  comprehen- 
dunt.  Rimarum  autem  rurfus  quatuor  prsecipue  funt  differentiae  a latitudine  vel  anguflia  j a longitudine  et  bre- 
vitate  3 a fuperficie  et  profunditate,  defumptae.— Mufitani,  p.  J43. 
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Thefe  obfervations  of  Mufitani  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  fully  as  wife  as 
thofe  of  his  fellow-commentators.  From  fuch  diftindtions,  taken  from  the  length, 
breadth,  or  depth  of  fradtures,  fiffures,  and  depreffions,  what  could  be  infer- 
red ufeful  to  the  furgeon  ? So  abfurd  were  the  labours  of  thefe  learned  men,  that 
even  Garengeot  was  amufed  with  their  occupations ; “ it  hath  pleafed  the  an- 
cients (fays  he)  to  give  high-founding  names  to  all  varieties  of  fradtures,  fo  that  I will 
give  the  moft  experienced  furgeon,  the  man  who  has  ftudied  thefe  diftindtions  the 
moft  diligently,  fifteen  days  to  learn  and  repeat  their  names  *.  It  was  in  thefe  days 
that  fo  much  was  faid  about  counter-fiffures,  about  the  brittle  texture  of  the  inner 
table,  the  tabula  vitrea,  and  of  its  often  giving  way,  while  the  external  table  remain- 
ed entire.” 

It  was  eafy  to  perceive  the  natural  inevitable  iffue  of  fuch  inquiries,  and  to  foretell 
that  this  care  and  concern  about  the  forms  and  depth  of  fradtures  would  lead  to  the 
frequent  ufe  of  the  trepan  ; this,  indeed,  was  the  pradtice  from  the  earlieft  times, 
long  before  the  days  of  Celfus,  who  fays,  “ In  omni  vero  fiffo  fradtove  offe,  proti- 
nus  antiquiores  medici  ad  ferramento  veniebant,  quibus  id  exciderent  f.”  In  every 
fradture,  fiffure,  rhogme,  'or  almoft  invifible  crevice,  it  was  accounted  the  duty  of 
the  phyfician  to  have  recourfe  to  inftruments  : This  extravagant  opinion,  received  on 
the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  was  enforced  in  the  writings  of  the  credulous  Van 
Swieten,  and  in  the  commentaries  of  Paw,  the  indefatigable  Dutch  expofitor 

Trichifmus,  (fays  Hippocrates),  the  moft  minute  and  leaft  difcernible  of  all  fif- 
fures,  is,  for  that  reafon  alone,  the  moft  frequently  mortal  ||.”  “ All  fkilful  fur- 

geons  and  phyficians  agree  (fays  Van  Swieten)  in  this,  that  a fiffure  of  the  fcull  is 
often  attended  with  much  more  danger  than  a violent  contufion,  or  even  fradture  of 
its  bones,  for  a fiffure  is  more  difficult  to  difcover , and  often  efcapes  the  JlritteJl 
examination , till  it  is  too  late,”  &c.  § Fiffure  or  fradture,  or  fome  invifible  damage 

* II  a plu  aux  anciens  de  donner  des  grands  noms  aux  fractures  du  crane,  noms  qui  ne  ferve  qu1  a embaraffer, 
noms  que  les  plus  experimente  chirurgien,  et  celui  qui  les  a le  mieux  appris,  ne  repetteroit  pas  au  bout  de 
quinze  jour.” — p.  114.  vol.  3. 

f Liber  viii.  cap.  iv. 

J “ Nolent  itaque  chirurgi,  majores  potentiorefque  fifiuras,  anguftis  minus  effe  debere  fufpe&as.”— Paw  de 
OJfilus , p.  82. 

||  Eft  autem  trichifmus.  ar£tiflima  rhogme,  fenfuum  plerumque  fallens,  eoque  latens  j quae,  quia  non  facile 
fe  oftendit,  mortis  caufam  ftepe  adfert. — Hippoc.  de  Vuln.  Cap. 

§ Van  Swieten,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 
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to  the  bone,  was  the  foie  danger  they  feared,  the  foie  motive  or  apology  for 
perforating  the  fcull : For  the  rafh  imprudent  ufe  of  inftruments,  the  furgeon  was 
never  blamed,  but  for  its  omiffion  only  ; and,  if  a patient  died  untrepanned,  who 
was  found  after  death  to  have  but  the  flighteft  fiffure  in  any  part  of  the  cranium, 
within  or  without,  it  was  thought  that  he  had  not  come  fairly  by  his  death.  With 
various  fhaped  irons  they  not  only  fcraped  the  fiffure,  fo  as  to  widen  it,  but,  when 
there  was  fufpicion  of  any  thing  wrong,  they  fcraped  till  they  got  through  both  tables 
of  the  fcull,  in  fearch  of  whatever  might  offend  the  dura  mater.  “ Thus,  (fays  Fallo- 
lopius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Hippocrates),  ithappened  in  a youngman,  aftudent,  who 
was  wounded  on  the  head  with  a very  heavy  fword,  but  without  the  fmalleft  chink  or 
vifible  fiffure,  that  it  came,  God  knows  how,  into  my  head,  that  I ought  to  go'  down 
through  the  firft  table  at  leaft  to  the  diploe,  (nefcio  quomodo  faCtum  fit  ut  voluerim 
defcendere  in  meditullium);  but  having  by  fcraping  got  through  the  outer,  and  reached 
the  inner  table  of  the  fcull,  I there  found  a wide  and  very  remarkable  fiffure.” — -Yet 
it  founds  much  like  affectation  in  Fallopius  to  fay,  that  he  knew  not  what  motives 
fortunately  induced  him  to  go  down  to  the  inner  table  : the  furgeons  of  thofe  days 
never  were  guilty  in  that  confeffion  of  the  Litany,  which  fays,  “We  have  left  un- 
done thofe  things  which  we  fhould  have  done they  left  no  poffible  thing  un- 
done : it  was  the  univerfal  practice  to  rafp  the  fcull  wherever  the  flighted:  fiffure  ap- 
peared ; and  it  was  the  particular  precept  of  Fallopius  himfelf,  expreffed  in  thefe  words: 
“Cum  ergo  magnum  fefe  nobis  offert  vulnus,  abradite  ufque  ad  interiorem  laminain 
So  eager  were  they  to  difcover  fiffures,  that  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  they  not  unfrequently  miftook  the  furrows  of  the  arteries  for  fradures  of 
the  fcull.  “ I do  not  precifely  remember  (fays  Saviard)  at  what  time  it  was 
that  I was  called  into  the  Faux-bourg  Saint  Lazare,  to  vifit  a little  girl,  who, 
having  fallen  into  a well,  had  one  of  the  parietal  bones  laid  bare  to  the  breadth 
of  a crown ; and  the  furgeon,  having  obferved  one  of  thofe  flight  furrows  or  im- 
preffions  made  by  the  arteries  of  the  fcalp,  and  miftaking  it  for  a fraCture,  had  de- 
clared to  the  parents  that  the  trepan  mufl  be  forthwith  applied.  The  parents,  not 
daring  to  refufe  their  confent,  had  fent  for  me  to  affift  at  the  operation,  and  to  give 
the  ufe  of  my  inftruments,  which  I granted  moft  willingly.  But  the  moment  I ex- 
amined the  bone,  and  was  confcious  of  the  miftake  of  the  furgeon,  I carried  him 
afide,  perfuaded  him  that  there  was  no  fra&ure,  and  that  it  would  be  unprincipled 
to  operate,  having  this  confcioufnefs.  However,  to  exculpate  him  from  the 
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fufpicion  of  ralhnefs,  I faid  to  the  parents,  that  this  fra£ture,  being  capillary  only,  we 
fhould  content  ourfelves  for  the  prefent  with  applying  the  rugine  to  afcertain  its  depth. 
I made  him,  in  order  to  give  a colour  to  this  apology,  draw  the  rugine  in  a harmlefs 
way  along  the  courfe  of  the  fra&ure,  faying  in  the  time  to  the  affiftants,  that  it  did 
not  feem  to  me  to  penetrate,  at  leaf!  not  deep.  Thus  the  furgeon  was  acquitted, 
and  the  patient  faved  from  a dangerous  operation  If. 

Thefe  accurate  obfervers  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fcull  remarked,  that  a future  was 
fmoother  than  a fiffure  ; — that  a natural  future  as  wferrated,  while  a fiffure  ran  al- 
ways in  a ftraight  line  ; — that  a future  was  covered  and  clofed  with  its  periofteum, 
while  a fiffure  was  not  fo,  but  admitted  the  blood  into  the  chink  fo  as  to  difcolour 
it ; and  thence  they  fell  upon  the  admirable  invention  of  pouring  ink  upon  the  fcull, 
which,  by  finking  into  the  flighted:  fiffure,  might  difcover  it. 

Who  has  the  firft  honour  of  this  invention,  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  enquiry, 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  * ; but  though  he  is  the  firft  that  directs  the  ufe  of 
the  nigra  medicamenta  ; though  after- writers,  and  Celfus  efpecially,  have  had  the 
ingenuity  to  fubftitute  the  atramentum  fcriptorium  f,  yet  Guillemeau  alone  had  the 
wifdom  to  remark  the  difmal  confequences  which  might  arife  from  fuch  a pefti- 
lent  infufion  of  galls  and  vitriol  upon  the  brain,  and  earneftly  infifts  upon  the  fcull 
being  rather  daubed  with  printers'  ink.  But,  as  Celfus  could  not  forefee  that  his 
books  were  to  be  printed,  he  is  pardonable  for  ufing  the  ink  he  had  ; which  by  the 
by  was  not  much  different  from  printers’  ink.  Other  inventions  followed  ftill 
more  ingenious  ; they  had  leaden  hammers  $ for  ringing  the  fufpedled  cranium 
with,  as  you  would  try  damaged  crokery  with  the  finger.  “ Pulfu,  dignofcere 

* His  ita  contingentibus,  fi  non  cognofcas  aut  os  ruptuva  fit,  ant  contufum,  aut  3tnbo  haec,  ncque  alias  videas  : 
fuper  os  aliquid  tr.aximi  nigri  coloris,  nigro  medicamento  liquato  fuba&um  inoponere  oportet Hippocrates. 

f “ At  fi  tarn  quidem  rima  manifefta  eft,  deinde  id  fcalpro  detrahcndum,  nigritiem  enim  fi  quid  fiflura  eft.” 
— Celfus , lib.  viii.  cap.  iv.  p.  373. — 18. 

I “ Item  percutiatur  caput  cum  levi  bacculo  ficco,  de  falice  aut  de  pino,  et  pone  auram  tuam  apud  caput  j 
ct  fi  fanum  eft,  tunc  audies  fonum  fanum  ; fi  fraflum  aut  feiffum,  audies  fonum  mutum.” — Lanfranc. 

*f[  II  ne  me  fouvient  pas  bien  du  temps  ou  je  fus  appelle  en  confultation  au  Fauxbourg  Saint  Lazare,  pour  une 
fille  qui  etoit  tombee  dans  un  puits  apres  fonfeau,  et  a laquelle  le  bord  de  ce  feau  avoit  decouvert  un  des  os  parif- 
taux  de  la  grandeur  d’un  ecu  blanc.  Le  Chirurgien  qui  l’avoit  panfee,  ayant  remarque  fur  l’os  decouvert  une  de 
ces  impreflions  legeres  ou  petites  caneures  qu’y  font  d’ordinaire  les  arterioles  qui  fe  gliffent  dans  leur  fubftance  ; 
ct  la  prenant  pour  une  fra&ure,  avoit  prevenu  les  parens  de  cette  bleflee  de  la  necefiite  du  trepan,  pour  la  mettre 
ji  couvert  des  accidens  qui  furviennent  aux  fractures  du  crane. 

X-es  parens  ayant  confenti  a ce  qu’il  voulut  leur  infinuer,  il  vint  mp  prier  de  1c  venir  aflifter  de  mon  confeil 
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cautus,  quid  folidum  crepet  They  gave  the  patient  a cord  or  wire  to  hold 
betwixt  his  teeth,  that  when  ftruck  it  might  produce  a jarring  fenfation  in  the  frac- 
tured part  ; fo  anxious  were  they  to  difcover  a fra&ure,  even  wffien  the  patient  was  in 
his  perfect  fenfes,  that  they  fometimesdefired  him  to  chew  a key,  or  a bit  of  hard  wood. 
Thefe  inventions  need  no  comment  ; there  is  one  thing,  however,  which  may  with 
propriety  be  added  : “ Nonnulli  prsecipiunt  (fays  Fabricius)  segro  ut  dentibus  frangat 
amvgdalam  aut  nucem  avellanem.”  “ Some  direct  that  the  patient  crack  almonds  or 
walnuts  with  his  grinders.”  If  the  wrriters  of  furgical  fyftems  would  but  conde- 
fcend  to  add  this  to  their  other  methods,  they  would  put  the  whole  bufinels  in  its 
true  light. 

Though  I have  feen  many  a painful  and  fr-uitlefs  fearch  for  Allures,  I confefs  I 
never  have  feen  the  cranium, — virga  perculfa  ut  ederet  fonum.  And  though  I have 
read  much  about  this  ringing  of  the  cranium,  I never  had  fallen  upon  any  paflage 
in  w’hich  the  author  affirmed  that  he  had  heard  fuch  a found,  till  I read  the  following 
in  Foreftus,  whofe  learning,  titles,  and  dignity,  are  a fufficient  apology  for  what  he  may 
fay  upon  fuch  an  occafion  : “ A foni  confideratione  dignofcere  poffis,  quia  rauce  fo- 
nat  dum  ejus  caput  percutitur  cum  virga  : imo  ego  fcepius  animadverti  aamota  auret 
vulneratam  tanquam  ex  olla  confraEla  locutum  fuijfe  j\” 

From  the  influence  of  all  fuch  furgical  obfervations  : I hope  I have  delivered  you 
from  the  theories  of  an  age  ill  qualified  to  give  leflons  in  our  art,  fince  they  knew 
not  how  even  to  amputate  a limb  with  fafety : From  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  the 
clofet,  contrived  by  profeflors  and  phyficians  little  converfant  with  our  art,  and 
handed  down  as  important  precepts  to  furgeons,  at  a time  when  furgeons  were  men 
of  no  eftimation.  Thefe  obfervations  formed  one  entire  and  confident  fyltem,  of 

pour  cette  operation,  et  de  luy  preter  mon  trepan,  ce  que  je  fis  volontiers  : Mais  lorfque  j’eus  examine  la  furface 
de  l’os,  et  connu  la  meprife  ; je  le  tiray  al’ecart,  et  luy  fis  connoitre  que  n’y  ayant  point  de  fradture  a l’os,  ny 
d’accidens  qui  demandaffent  l’operation,  il  n’etoit  pas  jufle  de  la  faire  inutilement  : ceper.dant  pour  le  difculper 
fur  le  jugement  qu’il  avoit  fait  avec  trop  de  precipitation,  je  dis  que  la  fradture  n’etant  que  capillaire,  et  les  ac.* 
cidens  n’etant  point  trop  preffans,  nous  nous  contenterions  pour  ce  jour-la  de  ruginer  l’os  fur  la  fracture  pouj 
mieux  juger  de  fa  profondeur. 

Je  luy  fis  done  donner  fur  l’os  quelaues  coups  de  rugine  fort  Iegerement  et  feulement  pour  la  forme,  puis  ayant 
dit  aux  afliftans  qu’il  ne  me  paroiffoit  pas  que  cette  fente  penetrat  beaucoup,  le  chirurgien  fe  trouva  difculpe  $ 
et  la  bleffee  quitte  d’une  operation  qui  luy  auroit  fait  plus  de  mal  que  de  bien,  foit  en  frappant  doucemeut  fon  ima- 
gin  ation  fur  la  grandeur  de  fa  bleffure,  foit  en  retardant  confiderablement  la  guerifon  de  fa  playe,  qui  ne  tarda 
gueres  a guerir  apres  une  legere  exfoliation  del’os. 

II  paroit  par  l’expofition  de  ce  fait,  que  les  chirurgiens  peuvent  quelquefois  faire  des  operations  inutiles,  qu’ils 
croient  tres-neceflaires,  faute  d’avoir  les  lumieres  que  leur  pourroit  l’anatomie,  pour  bien  juger  de  l’etat  des  pan- 
ties  du  corps,  tant  naturel  que  contre  nature. 


* Perfius. 
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which  a fondnefs  for  operation  was  the  natural  confequence,  and  it  is  my  profefled 
wifh,  and  my  duty,  to  imprefs  this  truth  upon  your  minds,  “ That  all  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  and  of  modern  fpeculators  derived  from  the  anatomy  of  the  fcull, 
cannot  furnifh  forth  one  ufeful  rule,  fince  it  relates  merely  to  fractures  of  the  cra- 
nium, not  to  injuries  of  the  brain.”  In  plucking  up,  perhaps,  too  carefully  this 
rank  overgrowth,  I hope  and  believe  that  I have  fown  the  feeds  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, and  will  truft  to  your  forbearance  and  partiality  not  to  be  fatigued  with  the 
length  of  the  narrative. 

“ Difce cum  veteres  avias,  tibi,  de  pulmone  revello.” 

At  our  next  meeting,  I fhall  be  employed  in  delivering  do&rines  of  a very 
different  complexion ; not  in  repeating  thefe  idle  diftindtions  of  fractures,  fif- 
fures,  depreffions,  and  deprefied  fradtures,  but  in  defcribing  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  as  part  of  a living  fyftem,  endowed  with  circulation  and  fenfibility,  and 
liable  to  every  kind  of  difeafe  that  affedts  the  foft  parts  : — In  explaining  to  you 
the  various  injuries  of  the  bone,  of  which  fradture  is  the  leaf!  important : — In  prov- 
ing to  you  how  much  the  cranium  depends  for  nourifhment  on  its  inverting  mem- 
branes, the  periofteum,  and  dura  mater  ; — how  the  feparation  of  thefe  by  a blow, 
or  how  the  fhock  which  the  bone  itfelf  receives,  may  occafion  its  death, 
whence  arife  fuppurations  of  the  dura  mater,  and  ulceration  of  the  brain.  It  is  not 
the  apparent  and  obvious  danger,  the  fradture  or  firture  of  the  fcull,  that  we  have 
moft  to  dread,  (though  the  fradture  is  no  doubt  a mark  of  violence,  and  there- 
fore of  danger),  but  that  imperceptible  injury  which  is  to  be  evinced  only  by  future 
and  remote  confequences. 

The  opinions  and  precepts  which  I have  held  up  to  your  contempt,  are  thofe  of 
a country,  which  excelled  in  the  fine  arts ; but  the  man  who  excelled  all  others  in 
natural  fcience,  or  rather  in  the  means  of  attaining  truth,  has  taught  me  not  to 
fhrink  from  this  duty ; and,  in  his  vigorous  and  mafculine  words,  fhall  I make  my 
apology,  for  whatever  may  feem  too  boldly  done  : w Nam  fi  quis  in  omnem  illam 
librorum  varietatem,  qua  artes  et  fcientise  exfultant,  diligentius  introfpiciat,  ubique  in- 
veniet  ejufdem  rei  repetitiones  infinitas,  tradtandi  modis  diverfas,  inventione  praeoc- 
cupatas  ; ut  omnia  primo  intuitu  numerofa,  fadto  examine  pauca  reperiantur.  Et 
de  utilitate  dicendum  eft;  fapientiam  iftam  quam  a Graecis  potiffimum  haufimus, 
pueritiam  quandam  fcientise  videri,  atque  habere  quod  proprium  eft  puerorum  ; ut 
ad  garriendum  prompta,  ad  generandum  invalida  et  immatura  fit.” 


DISCOURSE 


II. 


OF  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  INTEGUMENTS,  SCULL,  AND 

DURA  MATER. 


I Believe  I have  proved  to  you,  in  my  laft  difcourfe,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  futures, 
the  diploe,  the  holes  and  proceflfes,  the  thicknefs  and  thinnefs  of  the  fcull,  begat  a 
dangerous  fpirit  of  enterprife,  taught  the  young  furgeons  to  think  f operations,  of 
nothing  but  operations,  and  led  naturally  to  a harlh  and  unrelenting  pradice  ; and 
you  are  now  aware  of  this  important  truth,  that  the  rules  of  cur  art  are  no  more 
to  be  deduced  from  the  external  forms  of  the  fcull,  than  the  philofophy  of  the 
human  intellect  from  the  fhape  of  the  convolutions,  cavities,  and  procefles  of  the 
brain. 

That  fradures  of  the  fcull,  the  moft  alarming  and  ugly  fradures,  are  attended 
with  lefs  danger  than  the  flighted  accidents,  (which  lead  to  fuppuration  of  the  brain), 
I fhall  prove  to  you-  at  another  time  ; and  I fhall  begin  now  to  unfold  the  true 
theory  of  thefe  injuries  of  the  brain,  by  explaining,  not  the  outward  form  of 
the  fcull,  and  the  anatomy  of  its  feveral  bones,  but  the  internal  organization, 
the  living  powers,  the  fufeeptibility  of  injury,  and  the  fympathy  one  with 
another  of  the  pericranium,  the  fcull,  and  dura  mater  : — thefe  are  the  integu- 
ments of  the  brain,  and  from  the  flighted  injury  of  the  moft  remote  of  thefe, 
there  often  enfues,  flowly,  imperceptibly,  and  at  a diftant  and  unfufped- 
ed  period,  fuppuration  of  the  brain  itfelf.  Life  is  endangered  more  frequent- 
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ly  by  a laceration  of  the  integuments,  or  by  mere  contufion  of  the  fcull,  or  by  an 
imperceptible  feparation  of  the  dura  mater,  than  by  the  wideft  fraXures.  Now,  the 
proofs  of  this  confift  in  fails,  which  even  in  their  fimple  detail,  though  not  conneXed 
by  theory,  nor  recommended  byany  ingenious  explanation,  would  beof  themfelves  ufe- 
ful  : but  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  fcalp,  the  fcull,  and  the  dura  mater,  is  fo  clear- 
ly  made  out  by  innumerable  practical  examples  ; the  progrefs  of  difeafe,  from  a flight 
pufFy  tumor  of  the  fcalp,  to  a fatal  fuppuration  of  the  dura  mater,  is  fo  plainly 
traced  ; the  flow  but  undeviating  progrefs  of  fatal  flgns,  from  the  firft  naufea,  and 
flight  tremblings  of  the  hands  and  tongue,  to  the  fatal  convulfions,  is  fo  eafily  traced, 
and  forms  fo  interefting  a fubjeX  for  judicious  prognoses,  and  fenfible  and  manly 
practice,  that  I know  not  in  the  circle  of  our  profeflion  a piece  of  pathology  more 
intelligible,  nor  a fubjeX  of  inquiry  more  eafily  profecuted,  to  fure  and  intereft- 
ing conclufions.  And  we  have  this  encouragement  to  confider  the  pathology  in 
place  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fcull,  as  the  rule  of  our  prognoftics,  that  while 
anatomy,  and  the  enumeration  and  claflification  of  fraXures,  has  led  to  an 
undue  propenfity  to  operation,  the  ftudy  of  the  living  powers,  and  mutual  de- 
pendence of  thefe  parts,  leads  to  a referved,  modeft,  and  rational  practice, to  a 

juft  confidence  in  the  powers  of  nature, — to  a careful  and  folicitous  attention  to  all 
the  infidious  fymptoms  of  fuppurating  brain. 

We  have  much  reafon  to  guard  againft  deceptions  fo  natural,  fo  pardonable,  as 
thofe  which  enter  into  the  vulgar  belief  concerning  the  nature  of  bone.  Bone  is  de- 
fined according  to  its  obvious  and  ufeful  properties  ; and  thefe  are,  its  ftrength,  its 
hardnefs,  and  firmnefs,  its  capability  of  fupporting  the  fofter  parts,  to  which  it 
feems  altogether  diflimilar.  A bone  is  laid  upon  the  anatomift’s  table,  dry  and 
bare,  and  deprived  of  all  its  natural  connexions,  and  he  difeourfes  only  on  its  inani- 
mate properties  of  ftrength  and  firmnefs  ; or  on  its  holes  and  procefles,  and  external 
forms  ; or  on  its  relation  to  the  fofter  parts,  as  affording  them  fupport,  or  proliXion  ; 
but  never  on  its  having  one  common  nature  with  them.  He  even  miftakes  the 
moft  obvious  circumftances  of  the  ftruXure  of  bone  ; feeing  a cellular  fubftance,  full 
of  blood-veflels,  pouring  out  blood  profufely,  when  wounded  in  the  living  body,  - 
and  deftined,  moft  obvioufly,  like  the  cellular  fubftance  of  foft  parts,  for  the  growth 
and  perpetual  nourifh.nent  of  the  bone,  he  deferibes  it  as  a cavity  full  of  cancelli, 
which  are  occupied  merely  with  fat  or  oil,  to  lubricate  the  bone,  and  prevent  its 
becoming  fragile. 

Bone  is  by  nature  fo  different  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  fo  perfeXly 
firm,  fo  colourlefs,  and  apparently  infulated,  that  we  forget  to  think  of  it  as  conftituted 
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like  the  other  parts,  as  living  by  the  fame  circulating  blood,  or  as  fubjed  to  the  fame 
difeafes.  Bone,  though  extremely  vafcular,  has  yet  fo  little  appearance  of  blood,  that 
its  circulation  and  living  powers  are  demonftrable  only  by  the  moft  fubtle  injedions,  or 
to  be  inferred  from  particular  fads.  Bone  lives  by  a fyftem  of  vefiels  fo  peculiar  to 
that  form  of  animal  matter,  that  when  broken,  lacerated,  or  any  way  thrown  into 
unufual  adion,  thofe  veffels  fecrete  only  bone,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  wounds,  or 
fradures,  re-unites  the  broken  parts  ; in  cafe  of  necrofis,  (/.  e.  mortification),  re- 
generates the  bone  ; in  cafe  of  difeafe,  produces  tumor  ; and  all  this  feems  fo  dif- 
tind  from  the  fecretions  performed  by  vefiels  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  a procefs  fo  little  dependent  on  furrounding  flelh  and  membranes,  that  the 
vulgar  mull  inevitably  judge  of  bone  as  no  other  within  the  body,  than  that  dead  fub- 
ftance  which  they  fee  and  handle  out  of  the  body ; in  fhort,  as  a firm  and  peculiar 
concrete,  defined  to  fupport  the  foft  parts.  The  learned  partake  of  this  prejudice. 
The  living  powers  and  properties  of  this  part  of  the  fyftem  are  not  always  prefent  to 
our  imagination,  and  it  is  only  when  called  upon,  (as  frequently  we  are  by  accidents 
and  the  various  confequences  refulting  from  its  difeafe),  to  recoiled  its  organization, 
that  we  reafon  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  fofter  parts. 

The  fcull  is  a living  bone,  defending  the  moft  important  organ  of  the  body, 
whofe  flighted  injury,  through  the  medium  of  its  inveftigating  membrane,  draws 
after  it  the  moft  difmal  confequences.  When  the  fcalp  is  bruifed, — when  the  dura 
mater  is  violently  feparated  by  a fhock, — when  the  fcull  itfelf  is  deadened  by  a heavy 
blow,  fo  as  to  lofe  its  circulation,  and  be  no  longer  able  to  fupport  its  connedion  with 
the  furrounding  parts, — a puffy  tumor  arifes  externally,  while  the  brain  is  undergoing  a 
flow  ulceration  within.  The  outward  marks  of  injury  feem  trivial,  the  figns  of  inter- 
nal danger  are  flight ; yet  there  is  no  danger  arifing  from  injuries  of  the  head  fo 
inlidious,  no  caufe  of  death  fo  inevitable,  as  that  which  follows  fuch  a blow. 
Although  the  fympathy  of  thefe  feveral  teguments  of  the  brain,  of  which  we  are 
prepared  to  regard  the  fcull  as  by  no  means  the  moft  important,  feems  merely  a fub- 
Jed  of  fpeculation  hypothetical  in  its  nature  ; yet  does  the  inquiry  lead  to  the  fureft 
prognoftics,  and  to  the  moft  incontrovertible  rules  of  pradice  ; becaufe  the  proofs  of 
this  fympathy  are  founded  on  the  obfervation  of  caufes,  flow  in  their  operation,  ob- 
vious to  every  fenfe,  terrible  in  their  confequences,  and  afcertained  by  frequent  dif- 
fedions  of  thofe  who  die. 

Till  of  late  years,  anatomifts  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  bone. 
“ A young  Ruffian  nobleman,  of  the  name  of  Buterline,  was,  in  a fkirmifh  with 
the  Tartars,  wounded  fo  cruelly,  that  a portion  of  the  fcalp,  fcull,  and  all  was  car- 
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ried  clean  away  by  the  flroke  of  a fabre.  The  furgeon  having  killed  a dog,  cut 
out  a portion  of  its  fcull,  correfponding  with  that  which  in  this  nobleman  had  been 
cut  off  with  the  fabre,  nitched  it  into  the  wound,  and  atchieved  a perfect  cure. 
The  nobleman  exulting  in  this  miraculous  operation,  told  it  to  his  friends,  and  his 
friends  told  it  to  the  priefts,  and  the  priefts  told  it  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Mofcow,  and 
the  Archbifhop  of  Mofcow  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  from  which  he  was 
driven  forth  for  having  this  fragment  of  a beftial  body  united  with  his,  and  banifh- 
ed  from  the  aflemblies  of  the  faithful  all  over  the  Ruffian  empire,  fo  long  as  the 
faid  piece  of  dog’s  fcull  remained  united,  and  joined  into  the  head  of  a Chriftian 
man  ! 

“ But  this  nobleman,  longing  to  be  received  again  into  the  bofom  of  the  church, 
and  willing  to  endure  any  pain  rather  than  not  be  honeftly  and  truly  cured,  fpoke 
to  the  furgeon,  defiring  that  he  fhould  take  away  this  piece  of  dog’s  fcull ; which 
being  done,  and  his  cure  accomplifhed  after  another  method,  he  was  relieved  from 
the  fentence  of  excommunication 

Not  the  jealous  and  drunken  priefts  of  Ruffia  only,  but  the  learned  phyficians  of 
all  countries,  believed  that  a piece  of  dead  bone  might  thus  be  united  with  the 
living  fcull,  or  rather  with  any  other  piece  of  bone  which  they  knew  not,  nor  even 
fufpedted  to  be  alive. 

Every  furgeon  was  in  old  times  in  the  pradlice  of  requiring  a piece  of  gold,  which 
he  hammered  and  beat  out  into  a form  and'fize  fuiting  the  openings  made  by  frac- 
ture, or  the  hole  made  by  his  trepan  : — how  far  this  may  have  been  defigned  to  deceive 
the  vulgar,  or  perfuade  the  friends  ; how  foon  this  elymolinary  piece  of  gold  was 
transferred  to  the  pocket  of  the  dextrous  operator  f,  we  need  not  feek  to  know, 

* Tartarus  quidam  caput  hujus  gravitcr  adeo  enfe  vulneraverat,  ut,  prteter  integumenta,  cutem  nempe  pilofam, 
aliaque  oflis  cranii  etiam  particula  quasdam  ablata,  adeo  ut  caput  infpicienti  denudatum  non  folum,  fed  et  vul- 
neratum,  occurreret  cranium.  Chirurgus  locum  apertum  quo  repleret,  occifi  cams  ex  cranio  particulam  defump- 
Jit,  figura  et  magnitudine  ei  quae  enfe  ex  capite  nobilis  ablata  refpondentem,  eamque  loco  lsefo  adaptavit ; et  hac 
methcdo  integre  fanitati  redditus  nobilis.  Hie  miraculofe  reftitutus,  rem  geftam,  gaudio  exultans,  amicorum 
nctovumve  variis,  enarravit,  qui  eandem  theologis,  et  per  hos  metropolitano  communicarunt,  ficque  clhccrunt, 
quod,  excommunicatione  inflituta,  ad  loca  ea  quibus  conveniebant  Chriftiani,  per  totam  Rufiiam,  acceffus  nobili 
dicto  denegatus  fuerit,  ufque  dum  effis  capitis  canini  particula  indicata  unita  maneret  cflibus  capitis  Chriftiani  bo- 
minis.  Nobilis  ecclef  x membris  annumerari  mallens,  quam,  ad  veram  curationem,  quaevis  non  perferre,  chirur- 
gum  oftis  canini  fragmentum  aurerre  juflit,  ficque  curatione  alia  adhibita,  excommunicationis  vim  effugit. 

f “ There  are  furgeons,  no  doubt,  (fays  Parceus),  or  rather  pretenders  to  furgery,  who  in  fucli  cafes  receive 
a piece  of  money,  (which  of  courfe  mud  be  gold,  as  it  is  to  be  within  the  body),  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  pa- 
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fince  this  is  fairly  implied,  that  among  all  ranks  of  men  it  was  a received  opinion, 
that  a piece  of  bone,  or  a piece  of  gold,  might  be  ingrafted  upon  the  fcull. 

The  mod  elaborate  doctrines  among  the  older  writers  concerning  the  office  and 
ufes  of  the  dura  mater,  do  not  bear  the  ftamp  of  any  more  refined  philofophy  ; they 
did  not  know  the  bone  to  be  alive,  far  lefs  did  they  imagine  that  the  dura  mater 
was  deftined  to  nourifh  the  fcull ; they  even  did  not  know  that  it  was  connedled 
with  its  internal  furface;  they  believed  tha^  here  was  naturally  an  interface  betwixt 
the  mediaftinum  and  fternum,  and  that  a like  interftice  was  interpofed  betwixt  the 
dura  mater  and  fcull : The  dura  mater,  they  imagined,  belonged  folely  to  the  brain  ; 
they  believed  that  the  dura  mater  a£ted  upon  the  brain  like  a glyfonian  capfule;  that 
the  contra&ion  of  the  dura  mater  promoted  the  circulation  within  the  brain,  as  was 
manifefted  in  the  alternate  rifing  and  falling  of  that  membrane,  when  the  brain  was 
expofed  by  wounds  or  trepan.  They  imagined  this  fpace  to  be  occupied  by  air  only, 
and  even  made  the  bubbling  out  of  that  air  through  the  chinks  a proof  of  fradture  : 
“ For  if  the  patient,5’  fays  Fabricius,  “ clofe  firmly  both  nofe  and  mouth,  and  prefs  the 
air  upwards,  he  will  difcover  the  air  to  bubble  out  through  the  fiffure,  for  the  infla- 
tion of  the  dura  mater  forces  out  the  air  or  humour,  which  is  inclofed  in  the  fpace 
betwixt  the  fcull  and  dura  mater 

Each  of  thefe  pathologifts  believed  mofl  potently  all  the  ufes  that  any  other  af- 
figned  for  this  cavity,  and  all  the  Angularities  which  were  defcribed.  Hildanus, 
on  account  of  the  free  perforation  through  the  futures,  and  other  good  confequences 

of  this  open  fpace,  approves  entirely  of  what  nature  has  done  : “ Spatium  vero  inter 
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tient  beat  it  out  to  the  form  and  fize  of  the  wound,  and  put  it  in  there  to  defend  the  brain,  and  to  be  in  place  of 

bone,  but  they  never  fail  next  day  to  remove  into  their  purfe.”  Vide  Les  Oeuvres  de  Parce,  p.  241-2. Though 

in  thofe  times  fuch  miferable  pra&ices  may  have  been  reforted  to  by  thefe  pretenders,  to  whom  the  cure  of  bro- 
ken heads  was  ufually  committed,  yet  I have  no  doubt  that  this  infertion  of  a plate  of  gold  or  filver  was  praftifed 
in  good  faith  by  men  of  {kill ; and  though  I have  no  conception  of  any  kind  of  union  betwixt  fuch  a plate  of  me- 
tal and  the  fubjacent  parts,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  incifion  might  heal  over  fuch  a foreign  body,  and  the  plate  of 
filver  lie  harmlefsly  betwixt  the  fcull  and  the  fcalp,  as  a ball  lodges  for  years  among  the  mufcular  parts,  or  is  nitcli- 
cd  into  a bone,  without  producing  caries,  inflammation,  or  pain.  In  the  Ephemerides  German,  anno  3.  No.  278.  is 
a cafe  by  Raygerius,  of  a foldier  wounded  in  the  head,  who  lofl  a part  of  one  parietal  bone,  as  broad  as  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  This  lofs  was  replaced  with  a thin  and  perforated  plate  of  filver.  The  granulations  fliot  through 
the  holes  in  the  filver  plate,  and  encountering  thofe  from  the  fcalp  united  with  them,  inclofed  the  plate  folidlv  in 
the  cicatrix,  fo  that,  as  Raygerius  reports,  it  could  be  diftindlly  felt  by  prefling  it  with  the  finger. 

* Primum  cnim  fi  aeger  claufo  ore  et  naribus  fpiritum  omni  conatu  detineat,  et  ad  fuperiora  impellat,  fi  tunc 
per  rimam  exeat  halitus,  &c.  Dura  mater  enim  inllatur,  ut  aer  feu  humor  qui  eft  in  fpatio  inter  duram  matreraet 
cranium  per  rimam  extrudat,— Fab,  de  Vulrier.  cap.  7.  p.  858. 
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futuras  rede  natura  liberum  reliquit,”  &c.  * Thus  it  happens  that  mifreprefenta- 
tion  rifes  on  mifreprefentation  by  natural  degrees,  till  the  abfurdity  gets  to  a 
towering  height  ; though  fabricius  believed  merely  that  the  rifing  of  the 
dura  mater  drove  the  air  naturally  contained  in  this  fpace  before  it,  Ruin- 
huifen  fays  a great  deal  more.  He  fays,  “ We  may  conveniently  enough  dis- 
charge the  matter  from  the  dura  mater,  when  the  patient  comes  to  clofe  his  nofc 
and  mouth,  and  fo  drives  the  included  wind  from  the  breaft  to  the  head  f.”  “ I do 

not  well  fee  (fays  Morgagni)  how  we  can  deny  that  the  brain  may  fometimes  be 
more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  fcull  even  in  the  living  body.”  “ That  the  brains  of 
children  lie  very  high,  even  at  the  full  moon,  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Turner  ; 
wherefore  he  fays,  “ the  operation  of  trepan  is  to  be  in  them  performed  with  every 
precaution.”  All  ancient  authors  afcribe  much  influence  to  the  moon  in  diforders 
of  the  head,  and  Fallopius,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  believes  that  the  brain  is  eom- 
preffed  : “ That  this  fpace  is  augmented  betwixt  the  fcull  and  the  brain,  when  the 
moon  (bines  throughout  the  whole  night.”  Thefe  neap-tides  of  the  human  intel- 
lect were  carefully  obferved  by  all  learned  phyficians  ; and  furgeons  were  taught,  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  Hudibras,  how  much  fafer  and  more  officious  it  was  to 
perform, 

“ The  free  trepanning  of  the  fcull, 

As  often  as  the  moon’s  at  full. 


The  influence  of  opinions,  fo  remarkably  ingenious  and  learned  as  thefe,  is  never  flight; 
all  the  theories  of  injuries  of  the  brain  were  more  or  lefs  related  to  this  fuppofed  cavity  : 
“ It  was  by  being  depofitedin  the  empty  fpace  that  occurs  betwixt  the  fcull  and  dura  ma- 
ter, that  extravafated  blood  was  fuppofed  to  inflame,  corrupt,  and  be  finally  converted 
into  pus  £.”  It  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  generation  of  matter,  when  blood 
was  firft  extravafated,  for  the  blood  was  corrupted  by  ((agnation  and  heat,  and  by 
the  new  depofition  of  unconcofted  ferum.  “ You  will  naturally  inquire,  (fays  Mor- 
gagni), why  the  blood,  which  was  extravafated  within  the  fcull,  gave  no  immediate 
tokens  of  its  effufion,  inftead  of  beginning  to  do  fo  many  days  after ; without 
doubt,  it_  is  becaufe  very  fmall  drops,  diftilling  very  flowly  from  very  fmall  veffels, 
could  not  arrive  till  after  fome  days  to  fuch.  a quantity  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 

* P.  1 8.  f P.  148. 

% In  vacuo  illo  fpatio  quod  inter  cranium  ac  duram  cerebri  meningem  intexxedit,  inflammatur  aliquando  fanguis, 
fuppuratufque  in  abiceffum  convertitur,  Arnold, 
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brain.”  Even  the  favourite  dodtrine  of  infenfible  perfpiration  fupprefled  bv  cold, 
was  called  in  to  account  for  the  corruption  of  the  dura  mater.  “ This  injury,  by 
giving  occafion,  (from  the  conftridiion  of  the  external  vefl'els),  for  a greater  quantity 
of  blood  being  carried  through  the  internal  parts,  and  that  in  a lefs  falubrious  con- 
dition, by  reafon  of  the  infenfible  perfpiration  being  detained  ! corrupts  the  dura  ma- 
ter* * * §.” Such  is  the  elaborate  pathology  of  Morgagni. 

It  was  ftill  eafier  to  account  for  the  matter  found  under  a fradture  ; they  had 
this  Ample  conception  of  fuch  purulent  efiufion,  viz.  that  it  penetrated  through  the 
chinks  of  the  fradture,  and  dropped  inwards  upon  the  brain  f.  When,  upon  perforating 
with  the  trepan,  matter  ifiued  through  the  opening,  they  never  doubted  that  it  was 
the  fame  which  had  dropped  inwards  through  the  fradture,  and  they  eftimated  the 
danger  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  might  thus  fell  inwards  upon  the 
brain,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  widenefs  of  the  fradture  or  fiflure. 
“ If  only  the  outward  table  (fays  Mufitani)  be  fradtured,  there  is  no  manner  of  dan- 
ger ; but  fhould  both  tables  be  fradtured,  there  is  the  utmoft  danger,  fince  the  ferum 
may  there  fall  inwards  upon  the  dura  mater  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  at  the  care 
with  which  they  fcraped  every  fiflure,  to  fee  whether  it  penetrated,  and  trepanned  eve- 
ry flight  fradture,  left  the  fanies  of  the  outward  wound  fhould  fall  upon  the  brain. 

When  there  was  no  extravafated  blood  to  corrupt,  nor  no  open  fradture  to  inun- 
date the  dura  mater  with  matter,  they  bethought  themfelves,  that  all  the  body 
was  tranfpirable,  and  why  not  the  fcull  ? “ How  to  account  (fays  Valleri- 
ola)  for  the  fanies  penetrating  even  into  the  brain,  when  there  is  neither  fiflure 
nor  fradture  of  the  fcull,  feems  very  hard  ; yet  we  fhall  ceafe  to  wonder  how 
this  happens,  if  we  but  refledt  that  the  whole  body  is  perfpirable  ||.”  Sometimes 
“ noxious  matters  were  fuppofed  to  perfpire  from  within  through  the  cranial 
pores,  to  the  infinite  comfort  of  the  cerebrum.  §”  The  pus  engendered  within 

* Morgagni,  p.  89. 

f Perforavi  (fays  Verdue)  atque  evacuata  materia  quae  per  rimam  fub  cranium  paulatim  defcendit,  fymptomata;' 
ceffarunt,  & c.  p.  212. 

J “ Si  externa  faltem  lamina  findatur  rima,  periculo  vacat  \ periculofum  vero  eft,  ubi  utraque  lamina  fifla  eft, 
cum  fanies  turn  in  duram  matrem  decidere  poflit.”  Mufitani , p.  155. 

||  Natura  aliquando  pus  noxiamque  materiara  fub  cranio  latitantem  per  iras  inopinates  extrudere  confuevit, 
Skenkius. 

§ “ Sed  quomodo  ad  meningas  fanies  ufque  penetraverit  quum  effet  in  offe  fraclura  aut  rima  magis  mirum  vi- 
deri  poteft.  Sed  tarnen  inirari  definemur,  ft  mielleximus  confpirabile  effe  univerfum  corpus.”  Fallerio’a,  p.  159, 
Folio. 
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the  cranium,  and  which  endangered  the  brain,  was,  in  a particular  manner,  fup- 
pofed  to  tranfpire  through  thofe  invifible  pores  and  fuch  was  their  perfuafion  of 
the  importance  of  this  tranfpiration  of  foul  and  fuliginous  matters  through  the  pores 
of  the  fcalp,  and  the  pores  of  the  fcull,  that  they  believed  a man  could  not  a mo- 
ment enjoy  his  intelled,  nor  live  in  health,  without  fuch  a difcharge.  “ For  all 
kinds  of  fumes  afcend  by  nature  to  the  head,  wherefore  the  head  is  porous,  and 
thofe  vapours  get  vent,  which,  were  they  to  be  obftruded,  mull  injure  the  brain, 
and  all  the  fenfes  therewith  ; it  is  by  the  open  pores  that  the  vapours  efcape  f So 
fays  Vitalis  de  Furnes,  the  mod  learned  of  the  ecclefiaftics  who  have  enriched  our 
profeffion  with  their  theories.  Nor  did  they  difdain  every  care  of  the  external  integu- 
ments of  the  head  to  keep  the  brain  in  good  order,  pure,  and  free  from  fuch  fuli- 
ginous vapours.  “ To  preferve  a wholefome  flate  of  the  body,  (fays  Vitalis),  a liveli- 
nefs  of  the  fenfes,  and  a vigorous  condition  of  the  brain,  combing  is  of  no  flight 
importance,  fince,  by  combing  the  hair,  the  pores  are  opened,  the  noxious  fumes 
exhaled,  &c.”  quia  pedinando  pori  aperiantur  % In  modern  times,  this  fame 
pedinatio,  this  laudable  attention  to  the  exterior  of  the  cranium,  will  perhaps  be 
regarded  not  as  a caufe  for  this  nimble  and  lively  condition  of  the  brain,  but  as  an  ap- 
proved fubftitute.  A blow  upon  the  head,  according  to  the  apprelienfion  of  the  older 
phyfiologifts,  neither  killed  the  bone,  nor  injured  the  dura  mater,  but  conftipated  the 
pores  of  the  fcull ; “ this  is  a full  and  perfect  account  of  the  whole  affair,  (fays  Maga- 
tus),  both  according  to  experience,  and  according  to  reafon  ; according  to  reafon,  be- 
caufe  the  bone  being  bruifed,  its  pores  are  conftrided,perfpiration  fuffocated,  the  natural 
heatextinguifhed,and,of  courfe, ill  humours  generated  from  ill-concoded  matter,  which, 
rifing  in  form  of  vapour,  and,  finding  no  exit,  inflames  and  corrupts  the  contufed 
bone,  even  from  the  contufed  furface  down  to  the  dura  mater,  which,  being  here- 
unto conneded  by  various  ligaments,  thofe  ligaments  lead  the  corruption  onwards 
from  the  bone  to  the  dura  mater,  which  is  difordered  and  inflamed  by  the  foul  mat- 

* Accidit  etiam  quandoque  in  vulneribus  capitis,  quod  fanies  non  habeat  liberum  exitum  a vulnere,  ficque  per- 
porofitates  oftis  refudet  ab  intra  cranium. 

f Et  quoniam  omnes  fumofitates  ad  caput  afcendunt,  ideo  caput  eft  porofum  ut  vapores  exeant,  qui,  ft  mane- 
rent,  cerebrum  laederent,  et,  per  confequens,  omnes  fenfus  j caelerum  apertisporis  illae  fumofitates  exeunt.  Dom. 
de  Vitalis  de  Furnes. 

-f-  Ideo  ad  corporis  fanitatem,  bonumque  ftatum  cerebri,  et  vivacitatem  fenfuum,  valet  pedlinatio,  quia  peclinan- 
do  pori  aperiantur,  fumi  exbalantur.  De  Vitalis  de  Furnes,  p.  72, 
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ter  colle&ed  upon  it,  offenfive  both  from  its  natural  qualities,  and  the  peftilent  ex- 
halations 

What,  then,  is  the  fum  of  this  philofophy,  which  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
men  celebrated  in  paft  ages  for  talents  and  knowledge,  and  regulated  their  practice  ? 
What  will  learning  do  for  us  in  this  department  of  furgery  ? It  will  teach  us,  that 
the  fcull  is  a mere  bone,  fuch  as  we  fee  it  on  the  ftudent’s  table,  compofed  of  dif- 
tindt  pieces  joined  by  futures,  having  cancelli  filled  with  fat,  to  prevent  its  brittle— 
nefs,  and  perforated  on  both  its  tables  with  pores,  calculated  to  allow  of  every 
needful  tranfudation  ; that  dead  bone  may  be  united  with  the  fcull,  or  its  injuries 
and  lofs  of  fubftance  replaced  by  other  foreign  matter  ; that  there  is  betwixt  the 
fcull  and  dura  mater  a fpace  full  of  air,  feparating  the  inner  Surface  of  the  fcull  from 
the  membrane  which  immediately  covers  the  brain  j that  the  cranium  has  a free 
perfpiration  through  its  futures,  and  through  every  pore  ; that  the  ferum  or  puru- 
lence  which  injures  the  brain  is  either  generated  from  extravafated  blood,  or  diflils 
through  the  futures,  or  tranfudes  through  the  pores  of  the  fcull,  or  is  a fermen- 
tation of  ill-conco£ted  matter,  proceeding  from  the  natural  tranfpiration  being  re- 
preffed  ! This  is  all  : unlefs  I am  to  add,  that  it  would  teach  us  the  practical  leffons 
of  digefling,  exfoliating,  mundifying,  incarning,  and  cicatrifing  wounds  of  the  fcull. 

I am  not  alhamed  to  have  detained  you  with  a preliminary  fketch,  which  will 
enlarge  your  conceptions,  and  extend  your  views,  and  make  you  lefs  unwilling  to 
part  with  the  prejudices  eftablifhed  by  time  and  prefcription,  confecrated  by  high 
authorities,  and  intermixed  f with  every  part  of  learning.  It  may  feem  fuperfluous 
to  remind  even  a tyro,  that  bone  lives,  grows,  and  is  nouriihed  ; it  may  feem  wic- 
Vol.  II.  X x 

* “ Rem  autem  fecus  fe  habere,  et  ratio  et  experientia  demonflrant ; ratio,  quidem,  quoniam  offe  contufo  cox- 
stipantur  ejus  port  prohibeturque  eventatio  et  labcfaBatus  natibus , color  ut  necrjfarium  fit  ex  incodto  alimento  ichores 
pravos  fuboriri,  et  ekvar't  halitus,  qui,  cum  cis  non  pateat  exit  us,  primus  os  contufum  inficiunt,  inflammant,  atque 
corrumpunt,  deinde  quod  fanum  erat  ufque  ad  membranam.  Haec  autem,  cum  pluribus  ligamentis  connedluntur 
cum  cranio,  fieri  non  poteft,  quia  ligamenta,  quae  cum  emortuo  ofle  copulantur,  putrefcant,  atque  fupra  mem- 
branam ipfam  colligantur  ichores  pravi,  qui  et  propria  qualitate,  et  halitibus  quos  emittunt  ipfam  meningem  male 
afficiunt,  ac  inflammant.”  Magntus , p.  188. 

f My  reader  would  furely  be  amufed  with  the  conceited  and  pragmatical  manner  in  which  the  old  furgeons 
defcribed  thefe  important  proceffes.  In  a cafe  w-here,  upon  opening  in  a boy  a large  tumor  on  the  fcalp,  the 
furgeon  found  the  fcull  black  and  carious,  he  defcribes  the  cafe  in  thefe  words  : “ Vulnus  autem  traftavi  primo 
digerentibus,  fecundo  mundificantibus,  tertio  incarnantibus,  et  denique  quarto  cicatizantribus.”  Sculteti,  Ap- 
pendix, Cafe  xvi. — One  may  eafily  imagine,  that  they  would  adl,  with  much  deliberation  and  dignity,  the  feene 
they  fo  formally  defcribc. 
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keu  and  malicious  to  revive  the  memory  of  obfolete  follies,  only  to  make  them  the  fub- 
jed  of  wanton  ridicule,  while  our  own  bed.  knowledge  is  yet  far  below  the  level  of  truth, 
and  is  probably  dedined  to  become  the  fport  of  future  theories.  But  there  are  fome 
follies  which  it  is  ufeful  to  know,  and  I am  perfuaded  that  this  rude  fore-ground 
which  1 have  prefented  of  rubbifh  and  ruins,  while  it  enriches  the  general  {ketch, 
will  ferve  to  make  the  diflance  clear  and  intereding. 

To  this  kind  of  philofophy  every  fad  is  adverfe  ; and  it  mud  be  a matter  of  won- 
der, that  men  could  pradife  our  profeflion,  and  fee  bone  occafionally  fubjed  to  all  the 
difeafes  of  the  foft  parts,  without  being  confcious  of  its  life  and  circulation.  The 
{kull  is  a part  of  the  living  fydem,  not  lei's  dependent  cn  the  general  circulation, 
not  lefs  intimately  connected  with  the  furrounding  parts,  not  lefs  fubjed  to  difeafe 
and  death,  than  the  mod  delicate  and  vafeuiar  membranes  of  the  body  ; and  its 
flighted  injuries  draw  after  them  the  mod  difmal  comequences,  for  it  defends 
the  mod  important  organ  of  the  body.  But,  before  we  enter  on  the  pathology  of 
the  fkull,  it  cannot  be  fuperfluous  to  reflect  for  a moment  on  thofe  conceptions  of 
the  drudure  of  bone  in  general,  which  the  inquiries  of  modern  pathologids  natu- 
rally fugged. 

The  form  and  drudure  cf  every  bone  is  determined  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
arteries,  long  before  the  bony-fecretion  begins ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  years,  the  fize 
and  fhape  of  the  bone  are  accomplifhed  by  the  gradual  fecretion  of  that  animal  earth 
which  gives  it  drength  and  firmnefs.  When  we  inject  the  bones  of  an  infant,  we  per- 
ceive, by  our  fenfes,  that  they  are  vafeuiar  in  a high  degree,  proportioned  to  that  pro- 
fufe  and  continual  fecretion  for  which  this  vafcularity  is  dedined.  When  we  give  mad- 
der along  with  its  food  to  an  adult  animal,  we  find,  from  the  manner  in  which  all  its 
bones  are  tinged,  that  this  fecretion  is  perpetual  and  inceflant;  that  the  health  of  the  bo- 
ny fyftem  confids  in  the  found  adion  of  its  vefiels,  and  that  the  firm  or  earthy  parts  of 
the  bones  is  continually  fecreted  and  abforbed.  When,  having  injeded  an  adult  bone, 
we  diffolve  its  earthy  parts  in  nitric  acid,  and  wafh  them  away,  we  find  that  it  has 
lod  nothing  of  its  vafcularity,  which  feems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  increafed  with  its 
growth  ; and,  when  a bone  is  fradured,  we  find  that  this  vigorous  fecretion  is  ready 
to  replace  the  lod,  or  to  re-unite  the  broken  parts  of  the  bone  with  callus,  which  cal- 
lus is,  from  its  recent  fecretion,  more  vafeuiar  than  bone.  Every  difeafe,  every  ope- 
ration, every  difiedion,  proves  to  us,  that  this  adive  circulation  in  the  vefiels  of  a bone 
is  unceafing.  In  amputation,  the  furgeon  fees  the  bone,  efpecially  its  cancelli,  dream- 
ing with  blood.  In  trepanning  the  fcull,  blood  bubbles  up  through  the  hole,  long  be- 
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fore  he  has  reached  the  dura  mater  ; and,  when  his  faw  tears  up  duft  only,  and  that  dry 
and  bloodlefs,  he  is  confcious  that  the  bone  is  dead.  A bone  bruifed  is  fo  far  fufceptible 
of  ecchymofis,  that  extravafations  of  blood  may  be  feen  amongft  its  lamella?.  A bone 
cut  up  by  the  wound  of  a fabre  may  be  re-united  like  any  foft  part.  A bone  laid 
naked,  if  it  do  not  die,  granulates,  and  adheres  with  the  other  parts.  A bone,  when, 
fo  injured  by  blows,  by  fire,  by  cauftics,  by  venereal,  or  other  difeafes,  that  it  muft 
die,  grows  black,  juft  as  the  foft  parts  blacken  by  fphacelus,  and  feparates  with  gra- 
nulations fprouting  from  the  neighbouring  bone,  as  fphacelated  parts  feparate  from 
thofe  which  are  ftill  alive.  The  entire  fhaft  of  a bone,  when  thus  difeafed,  and  re- 
jected as  dead,  is  difcharged  flowly,  and  often  in  fragments,  through  the  ulcers, 
while  the  furrounding  membranes,  and  the  ftill  healthy  heads  of  the  bone,  are  pro- 
ducing a new  fhaft  ready  to  fupplv  the  lofs.  Often  from  the  furface  of  difeafed  ul- 
cerating bones  fpring  up  foft  fungi  of  very  rapid  growth  ; and,  when  a fraCture 
is  tormented  with  perpetual  motion,  or  from  impatience,  ill  health,  or  want 
of  care,  the  parts  are  prevented  from  re-uniting  ; or  when,  from  a blow  or 
bruife,  a bone  is  thrown  into  difeafed  aCtion,-  and  its  vefiels  kept  in  a ftate 
of  continued  excitement ; — the  bony  fecretion,  having  no  limits,  forms  a tu- 
mor, folid  as  the  bone  from  which  it  fprings,  ufually  cancellated,  often  having  in  it 
cavities  filled  with  pus,  and  confifting  of  a fecretion,  partly  cartilaginous,  partly  bo- 
ny, and  fo  maflive,  as  to  load  the  part  with  its  bulk,  or  not  unfrequently  to  deftroy 
it  by  its  preftlire. 

The  fcull  is  highly  valcular,  has  various  fources  of  circulation  and  nourifhment, 
and  is  peculiarly  tenacious  of  life  ; but  all  the  phcenomena  connected  with  com- 
plicated ftruCture,  are,  by  the  ufual  methods  of  teaching  anatomy,  induftrioufly  re- 
moved from  obfervation.  The  fcalp  is  clafled  along  with  the  common  integuments, 
diftinguifhed  only  as  being  peculiarly  vafcular.  The  fcull  is  defcribed  along  with  the 
bones,  each  bone  is  leparately  defcribed,  and  the  forms,  and  procefles,  and  holes  of 
thefe  bones,  occupy  fo  entirely  our  hours  of  ftudy,  that  we  form  no  conception  of 
any  thing  but  thofe  forms  : The  dura  mater,  again,  is  defcribed  along  with  the  brain,  as 
its  peculiar  covering,  and  nothing  obferved  but  its  connections,  and  efpecially  thofe  pro- 
cefles by  which  it  protects  the  cerebellum,  or  divides  the  hemifpheres  of  the  brain.  It 
is  by  this  anatomical  method  that  every  thing  truly  interefting  is  removed  from  our 
notice ; and  the  imagination  or  reafon  being  allowed  no  (hare,  we  are  taught  to  ftudy 
anatomy  as  a talk  of  the  memory  only,  without  one  laudable  or  ufeful  purpofe. 

The  integumentsorfcalp,  i.e.  the  fucceflive  layers  of  thefkin,occipito-frontalismufcle, 
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cellular  fubftance,  and  pericranium,  are  clofely  connected  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  fcull,  by  one  continued  tiffue  of  vefiels.  When  thefe  integuments  are  feparated 
from  the  fcull,  even  in  the  difteCtion  of  the  dead  body,  the  fcull  fvveats  out  drops  of 
blood  from  every  point  of  its  furface.  The  outer  table  of  the  fcull  is  fo  plainly 
alive,  that  the  furgeon  can  perfectly  judge  of  its  death:  when  alive,  it  is  moift, 
clear,  and  bleeds  upon  being  perforated  ; it  is  by  its  drynefs  and  faded  colour,  and 
its  bloodlefs  appearance,  (and  when  trepanned),  by  the  drynefs  of  the  duft  turned 
out  in  fawing,  that  the  furgeon  is  able  to  pronounce  it  carious  and  dead.  The  fcull  is 
nourifhed,  yet  not  altogether  dependent  for  its  circulation  on  its  periofteum  and  fcalp  : 
a piece  of  fcalp  may  not  only  be  raifed  by  a clean  cut  of  the  fabre,  and  laid  down  a- 
gain  fo  as  to  adhere  to  the  bone,  as  to  any  foft  part,  but  being  cut  off,  it  is  repla- 
ced, in  part  at  leaft,  by  granulations  from  the  fcull.  The  integuments  not  cut,  but 
lacerated,  whirled  off  from  the  fcull,  flapped  down  over  the  face  and  ears,  foiled 
with  earth  and  mud,  will,  upon  being  cleaned,  and  laid  in  their  place,  adhere  to 
the  fcull. 

The  fcull  re-unites  thus  eafily  with  the  integuments,  from  having  every  effential 
provifion  for  life  and  circulation  within  itfelf.  Anatomifts  ftudying  merely  the  ana- 
tomy, have  defcribed  the  fcull  as  compofed  of  two  tables,  with  intermediate  cancelli, 
or  net-work  of  bony  fibres  ; thefe  cancelli  are  defcribed  as  ufeful  in  the  cylindric  bones 
for  enlarging  their  bulk,  without  augmenting  their  weight,  or  as  cells  fitted  to  contain 
the  marrow  which  is  to  lubricate  the  bone  ; and  if  ever  thefe  cells  have  been  regarded 
as  vafcular,  it  is  as  having  a vafcularity  appropriated  to  the  fecretion  of  marrow. 
The  theorift,  thus  occupied  in  defcribinga  bone,  is  reminded  of  nothingbut  its  fragility, 
and  the  danger  of  its  wanting  oil.  The  practical  furgeon,  on  the  contrary, when  he  fees 
the  cancelli  in  amputations  red  as  flefh,  and  ftreaming  with  blood,  or  when,  in  tre- 
panning, he  fees  blood  gufhing  up  through  the  trepan-hole,  is  confcious  that  this 
interpofed  cancellated  ftru&ure  is  the  centre  of  circulation  and  nourifhment  to  the 
bone,  and  that  the  cellular  fubftance  which  furrounds  the  foft  parts  to  nourifh  them, 
rauft,  in  bone,  be  thus  depofited  in  the  centre,  that  it  may  be  maintained  in  its 
form,  and  make  a part  of  the  common  ftru&ure  of  the  bone.  It  is  from  this  ar- 
rangement, and  from  the  perfect  protection  of  its  cellular  fubftance,  and  circulating 
fyftem  of  veftels,  that  bone  is  peculiarly  tenacious  of  life.  The  thigh-bone  may  be 
broken  into  fragments  ; many  of  thefe  may  be  fo  difplaced,  as  to  feem  feparated  from 
all  natural  connedion  with  the  bone  ; yet  the  circulation  of  each  piece  furvives  ; 
and,  though  the  detached  fragments  are  fmall,  the  bone  Ihortened,  and  twifted  in- 
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to  the  moft  uncouth  forms,  each  part  lives,  and  is  afiimilated  into  the  general  mafs 
of  vafcularity,  by  which  the  particular  pieces  are  made  to  adhere,  and  callus  is  in  the 
end  fecreted,  fo  as  to  re-unite  them  firmly.  So  is  it  with  the  fcull,  of  which  large 
and  broad  pieces  are  often  apparently  infulated  by  fractures,  furrounding  the  piece 
of  bone  on  all  fides;  and  the  furgeon,  having  performed  the  operation  of  trepan, 
pafles  his  probe  or  finger  into  the  hole,  and  is  confcious  that  the  dura  mater  is  as 
completely  detached  from  the  internal,  as  th.  pericranium  is,  by  laceration,  or  by 
fcraping,  from  the  external  furface  of  the  fcull ; and  yet  fuch  infulated  pieces  circum- 
fcribed  by  lines  of  fraCture,  after  being  deprefied  by  violence,  are  as  violently  rai- 
fed  by  working  with  the  levator  ; the  furgeon  believes  that  he  fhould  in  duty 
pull  them  away,  and  yet  is  fearful  of  doing  harm  ; they  are  left  flightly  con- 
nected with  the  fcull,  and  very  flight,  if  at  all  with  their  own  nutritious  mem- 
branes, and  yet  they  live,  and  are  re-united,  and  granulate,  and  heal.  Bone 
is  univerfally,  from  the  firmnefs  of  its  ftru&ure,  tenacious  of  life ; and  the 
almoft  detached  portions  of  a fraCtured  tibia,  and  the  rudely-elevated  fragments  of 
a fra&ured  fcull,  thus  preferving  their  circulation,  would  almoft  perfuade  us, 
that  a piece  of  bone,  like  a tooth  deftined  for  tranfplantation,  might  altogether  be 
detached,  wafhed  in  water,  and  re-committed  to  its  place,  fo  as  to  adhere. 

The  circulation  thus  maintained  by  the  pericranium  from  without,  and  maintained 
fo  vigorous  in  the  ftruCture  of  the  bone  itfelf,  is  well  fupported  from  within  ; for, 
indeed,  if  we  were  to  aftign  the  nourifhment  of  the  fcull  to  anyone  fource,  it  would 
be  to  the  dura  mater,  which  is  more  properly  the  internal  periofteum  of  the  fcull, 
than  a membrane  belonging  to  the  brain  ; with  the  brain  it  has  no  vafcular  connec- 
tion, but  is  feparated  by  a halitus  or  fecretion,  fimilar  to  that  of  other  cavities,  as 
thofe  of  the  pericardium  or  peritoneum  ; with  the  fcull  it  is  fo  connected,  that  the 
fcull-cap  is  in  difleCtion  torn  up  with  the  greateft  force,  and  every  point  is  covered 
with  the  ruptured  mouths  of  delicate  and  bleeding  veflels. 

The  dura  mater  is  very  firmly  attached  to  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the  fcull ; 
it  is  hard,  firm,  grates  like  a cartilage  when  cut  with  fciflars,  and  has  a gliftening 
furface,  like  the  capfule  of  a joint : it  has  no  appearance  of  delicacy  or  fenfibility, 
for  indeed  it  has  none,  fince  acids,  cauftics,  and  even  the  actual  cautery,  have  been 
applied  to  it,  and  it  has  been  cut  and  torn  in  experiments  on  living  animals,  with- 
out exciting  pain.  It  enters  very  flowly  into  difeafed  aCtion,  and  has  as  little  appear- 
ance of  vafcularity  as  of  fenfibility ; often  it  is  inflamed,  and  even  fuppurated,  with- 
out changing  colour,  and  is  little  afFeCted  by  our  moft  fubtile  injections.  But  the 
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injection,  which  does  not  change  the  colour  of  the  dura  mater,  colours  the  bone,  pafles 
through  its  veflels,  and  runs  out  from  innumerable  minute  orifices,  when  the  dura  mater 
is  torn  away  : It  appears  from  every  circumftance,  that  the  vafcularity  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter is  deftined  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  fcull,  and  may  be  truly  named  its  Internal  Pe- 
riofteum  ; and  the  great  arteries  and  veins  (as  they  are  called)  of  the  dura  mater  might 
be  more  juftly  deferibed  as  the  Nutritious  Veflels  of  the  fcull.  Were  we  firft  to  obferve 
this  vafcular  connection,  and  then  glance  our  eye  haftily  over  the  fadts  relating  to  it, 
we  fhould  be  apt  to  pronounce  the  fcull  entirely  dependent  for  its  nourifti- 
ment  on  the  dura  mater ; and  that  its  connexion  cannot  be  diflolved  by  difeafe, 
without  corruption  of  the  bone,  and  fuppuration  of  the  brain,  nor  detached 
by  violence,  without  effufion  of  blood.  Yet  this  important  fource  of  nourifhment 
the  fcull  may  alfo  difpenfe  with,  and  live ; for,  in  cafes  of  the  moft  extenfive  effli- 
fions  of  blood  under  the  fcull,  and  where  this  membrane  is  divided  from  it  by  a 
thick  and  folid  cake  of  coagulated  blcod,  we  find,  that  the  fcull  bleeds  in  trepan- 
ning, and  granulates  during  the  cure  ; and  although  it  may  feem  a fadt  difficult  to 
afeertain,  I fhall  prove  to  your  convi&ion,  that  the  dura  mater  may  by  a fhock 
be  detached  from  the  fcull,  and  adhere  again  to  it  without  harm,  leaving  unequivo- 
cal marks  by  which  in  difledtion  it  can  be  known  that  it  had  been  feparated  and  re- 
united. 

I take  a pleafure  in  fubmitting  to  your  review  thefe  fadts,  fo  oppofite  to  the  doc- 
trines, and  fo  inimical  to  thepradlice  of  the  older  furgeons  ; for  they  will  teach  you,  if 
you  dwell  upon  them,  to  have  a perfedt  confidence  in  the  powers  of  nature.  With  fo 
many  fources  of  circulation,  the  life  of  the  fcull  is  very  fecure  : The  fcalp,  the  fcull,  and 
the  dura  mater,  are  the  fucceffive  integuments  of  the  brain,  they  mutually  fupport  each 
other,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  individually  injured  ; and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
when  the  dura  mater  fuppurates,  and  the  brain  is  endangered,  the  whole  fyftem  of 
this  vafcular  connedlion  has  fullered  a fatal  fhock,  or  the  bone,  the  centre  of  that 
circulation,  has  been  deadened  by  the  blow.  I fear  that  thofe  general  conclufions, 
which  by  a fort  of  anticipation  I have  laid  before  you,  may  feem  more  allied  with 
{peculation  than  pradtice,  yet  are  they  the  true  and  genuine  fource  of  your  prog- 
noftics.  The  eftablifhing  more  authentically  the  conclufions  which  I have  mention- 
ed in  a general  way,  will  convey  the  moft  ufeful  leflons  in  furgery,  and  in  medicine 
too ; and  I now  willingly  forfake  thefe  fuch  general  arrangements,  to  examine  the 
fpecial  fadts  by  which  they  are  to  be  proved. 

The  feveral  integuments  of  the  brain,  the  fcalp,  the  fcull,  and  the  dura  mater,  are  not 
merely  contiguous  ; they  are  not  merely  layers  of  integuments  of  various  folidity, 
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which  may  be  difle&ed  and  defcribed  under  various  denominations  of  parts ; they 
are  eflentially  connected  as  a whole,  having  one  continuous  circulation,  and  having 
their  difeafe  in  common  ; and  as  the  tefticle,  vaginal  coat,  and  fcrotum,  are  ufually  in- 
volved in  the  fame  common  difeafe,  and  when  enlarged  form  one  general  tumor  ; fo 
the  fcalp,  fcull,  and  dura  mater,  are  at  times  enlarged  by  one  common  exciting  caufe. 
We  have  daily  examples  of  a limb  being  deformed,  and  degenerating  into  a pon- 
derous and  folid  tumor,  in  confequence  of  a general  injury  extending  to  the  bone, 
and  exciting  the  bone,  in  common  with  the  foft  parts,  to  a high  date  of  fecretion. 
When,  for  example,  the  fhoulder-bone  is  hurt  by  a blow,  or  the  thigh-bone  bruifed 
or  crulhed  by  a carriage- wheel,  fo  as  to  have  the  general  adlion  of  the  vefiels  ex- 
cited, without  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts  being  deftroyed,  there  enfues  a general 
tumor  of  the  fhoulder,  or  thigh,  firm,  hard,  and  bony,  which  is  found  upon  diflec- 
tion  to  be  fometimes  a cancellated,  fometiines  a folid  tumor  of  the  bone.  In. 
like  manner,  the  head  being  injured  by  a blow,  degenerates  into  a tumor,  in  which 
the  brain  and  the  fcull  are  equally  enlarged. 

There  is  perhaps  no  miftake  more  natural  or  frequent  than  this,  that  in  cafes  of 
hydrocephalus,  the  fcull  is  merely  diftended  by  the  increafe  of  the  brain,  and 
becomes  thinner  as  it  diftends  ; I fhall  prove  to  you,  that  the  fcull  grows  and 
forms  an  adtive  part  of  the  tumor,  (a  fad;  which  is  not  eafily  afcertained,  fincc 
fuch  general  injuries  are  ufually  fatal  at  a very  early  period),  and  that  in  all  cafes  of 
hydrocephalus,  wdfile  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  wafied,  the  cranium  is  in  every  fenfe, 
and  in  all  its  proportions,  enlarged  in  bulk  and  in  fubftance,  as  well  as  in  extent ; that 
it  even  acquires  in  a child  a folidity  and  thicknefs  far  exceeding  thofe  of  the  adult. 

“ I was  invited  (fays  Trioen)  by  Petrus  Sandra,  when,  in  our  city  of  Leyden,  the 
burying-place  of  a certain  family  was  to  be  opened.  Many  relations  of  the  houfe 
were  there  to  fee  the  remains  of  their  feveral  friends  dug  up,  and  to  have  them  repla- 
ced in  new  graves.  Sandra,  who  had  required  my  company  along  with  him,  defired 
that  the  grave  of  his  fifter  fhould  be  opened.  “ Thefe  are  the  remains  (fays  he)  of 
a beloved  fifter,  whofe  fcull  is  not  yet  confirmed  by  time,  I wifhed  you  fhould  fee.” 

“ The  fcull  being  difinterred,  I found  it  larger  than  was  natural  for  one  of  her  age. 
The  coronal  and  fagittal  futures  quite  obliterated  ; in  the  bregma  were  two  ofla 
Wormiana,  and  two  fimilar  ones  in  the  point  of  the  lamboid  future,  while  there 
■was  in  the  left  and  upper  part  of  the  occiput  a perforation  of  both  tables.  The  caufe 
of  thefe  phsenomena  was  related  to  me  thus  : 

“ While  a child  of  no  more  than  eight  months  old,  a thoughtlefs  fervant-girl  taking 
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her  by  both  arms,  tolled  her  in  fport  up  in  the  air,  and  down  again  alternately,  till 
at  laft  the  child’s  head  ftruck  the  frieze  of  the  door-piece.  Her  cries  being  appea- 
led, her  parents  willingly  believed  that  fhe  had  fuffered  no  elfential  harm  ; but  in  lefs 
than  a month  they  obferved  a fillinefs  and  fleepinefs  in  the  child,  the  faculties  mani- 
feftly  injured,  the  head  flowly  enlarging,  till  at  lad  the  whole  nourilhment  of  the 
body  apparently  being  drawn  towards  the  head,  it  attained  the  unnatural  fize  repre- 
fented  in  the  drawing,  exceeding  greatly  that  of  an  adult  fcull,  while  the  reft  of  the 
body  feemed  deprived  of  nourilhment.  Many  phylicians  were  confulted,  but  in  vain. 
She  lived  to  the  14th  year  of  her  age,  without  growing  a finger’s  breadth  during  the 
whole  period  ; and  this  flight  hiftory  of  her  condition,  and  the  caufe  of  this  difor- 
der,  alone  remains 

In  all  the  hydrocephalic  children  I have  feen  grown  up  to  years,  the  fize 
and  thicknefs  of  the  fcull,  the  folidity  of  its  bones,  and  fometimes  the  firm- 
nefs  of  the  futures,  have  kept  an  equal  pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the  brain. 
The  offific  procefs  has  been,  as  in  this  cafe,  peculiarly  vigorous ; for  in  this 
young  lady  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  indentations  of  the  futures  were  oblite- 
rated, and  the  bones  confolidated.  Indeed,  it  is  my  perfuafion,  that  every  part  of 
the  body,  when  its  vellels  are  diftended,  or  otherwife  excited  to  increafed  adtion, 
muft  grow  : Sometimes  preflure,  fometimes  a blow,  fometimes  difeafed  adtion,  (as 
fyphilitic),  fometimes  an  increafe  of  weight,  as  in  difeafes  of  the  breads  or  tefticles, 
fometimes  the  irritation  of  a foreign  body,  as  a piece  of  ftick  thruft  through  the  ear 

* “Faecundiffimi  ac  dodliffimi  viri,  Alberti  Alberthomae,  facrorum  myftae  faecundiffimi  Lugdini  Batavorum  Fune- 
ralia  celebrandi  caufa,  tumulus  familise  loculis  quondam  repofitis  erat  evacuandus  j qua  occafione  confanguinii,  ut 
plurimum,  fefe  fiftunt,  ut  videant,  quorum  cineres  fuperfint,  ac  novis  indigeant  repolitoriis  : huic  adtui  intereffe, 
unus  illorum  Petrus  Sandra  Medicinae  Dodlor  rogavit,  atque  defundte  fuae  fororis  urnas  effodere  juflit : H^c  con- 
tinent (inquit)  AMATAS  SONORIS  CINERES,  CUJUS  CRANIUM,  SI  NONDUM  TEMPORE  ABSUMPTE,  MONSTRARE  TIBI  ES  ANIMUS  $ 

hinc  aperto  conditorio  fequentia  in  eo  notandi  rnihi  prsebuit  facultatem.  Molem  ratione  aetatis  folito  majorem, 
oflium  bregmatum  frontifque  obliteratas  futuras,  circa  fonticulum  duo  offa  wormiani,  ut  plurimum  in  Lambdoi- 
daea  fincipitis  cum  occipitis  offa  conjungente  reperiunda  limillima,  in  parte  occipiti  finiftri  fuperiore  foramen  in  me- 
ninges perium,  animadverti  5 quorum  pbaenomenum  caufam  fequens  narrabit  hifforia. 

“ Ambabus  ulnis  dum  infantem,  hoc  tempore  odlimeftrem,  jocandi  caufa  in  altum  tollit,  ac  reciproce  demittit 
ancilla,  tandem  illius  occiput  in  epiffylium  laquearis  porticulae  ingreffum  ornantis  incutit.  Compofitis  vocifera- 
tionibus,  contufionem  nullius  momenti  habuere  parentes  j altero  vero  menfe  vix  elapfo,  filiolae  infipientiam,  earn 
ingenii  facultatibus  orbam,  ac  inertem  obfervaverunt,  pedetentim  augeri  cranium,  fenfimque  in  hanc,  quam  ex - 
hibet  arcbetypum,  evafiffe  molem,  adeo  ut  fuccus  nutritius  caeteris  corporis  partibus  negatus,  foli  capiti  profpicere 
ftuduerit  j interim  nulla  non  in  auxilium  vocata,  abfque  frugae  tamen  : vixit  in  annum  nativitatis  fuae  decimum 
quartum,  quo  temporis  intervallo  ne  latum  ad  creverat  unguem,  ac  pofte  fata  hanc  nobis  reliquerit  hiftoriam.” — 
Trioen  Obfervat.  Med.  Cbirurg.  p.  23. 
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or  lip  of  a favage,  or  a fkewer  ftruck  into  the  liver  of  a fowl,  is  the  exciting  caufe. 
Vafcular  a&ion  will  increafe  the  natural  fecretion  ; and  a tumor  thus  produced  and 
continued  will  have  no  limits  to  its  growth,  but  mud  increafe  while  the  blood  cir- 
culates, and  its  own  ftru&ure  remains  entire. 

Cafe,  by  Aurivellius , of  a woman  born  of  healthy  parents , (her  father  a foldier , her 
mother  a hale  and  flout  country-woman , h erf  elf  one  of four  healthy  and  thriving  chil- 

i 

dr en,  born  by  her  mother  to  the  fame  hufband ),  who  died  of  hydrocephalus , aged  45. 

“ This  woman  was  born  found  and  healthy,  without  vifible  fpot  or  blemifh,  but 
foon  after  birth  was  attacked,  as  the  children  of  the  lower  people  often  are,  with 
fcald  head,  which  was  cured  by  being  powdered  with  the  dull:  of  worm-eaten  wood. 
When  the  child  was  about  fix  months  old,  the  head  began  fenfibly  to  increafe  in 
fize,  and  extended  continually ; the  face  and  body  meanwhile  growing  very  (low- 
ly, infomuch  that,  at  adult  years,  while  the  head  was  of  gigantic  fize,  (he 
had  the  (lender  body  of  a child  fix  years  old.  Such  was  the  weight  of  the 
head,  that  (he  never  could  raife  it;  nor  had  (he  ever  been  able  to  (land,  but  lay  al- 
ways in  bed,  unable  to  turn,  or  even  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth,  the  right  hand 
being  paralytic  ; yet  in  this  condition  (he  enjoyed  fuch  health  as  to  furvive  the  infantile 
difeafes.  She  fuffered  the  mealies,  the  fmall-pox,  and  a fort  of  intermittent  fever  ; 
(he  continued  during  childhood  to  have  frequently  bowel-complaints  from  worms,  and 
was  often  tortured  with  toothachs,  from  corrupted  teeth.  She  ate  heartily,  and  was 
fond  of  aftringent  wines.  But  always  when  raifed  up  in  bed,  (lie  was  feized  with 
eru&ations,  and  inclination  to  puke.  All  the  excretions  w^ere  regular,  and  from 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  menfes,  though  (paring,  and  fomewhat  pale,  (lowed  with 
great  regularity. 

Thus  (he  continued  to  live,  and  not  only  attained  to  puberty,  but  furvived  to  the 
fortieth  year  with  very  perfect  fenfes,  and  a degree  of  reafon.  Her  face  was  filly 
like  that  of  an  idiot,  continually  inclined  to  laugh,  the  mouth  gaping,  the  faliva 
flowing  over  the  lips,  and  the  fpeech  very  indiftin£t  ; yet  (lie  difputed  violently 
with  thofe  who  faid  (lie  was  an  idiot.  Her  mother  bewailed  her  fate  with  fobs 
and  tears,  but  was  confoled  by  the  contented  (late  of  her  child,  who  afked  her  why 
(he  cried  ? — that  (he  had  no  reafon  to  cry.  She  ufed  to  command,  and  to  be  eafily 
offended.  She  knew  thofe  whom  (lie  had  once  feen,  and  was  able  to  diftinguifh 
the  rank  and  circumftances  of  thofe  who  vifited  her.  When,  the  year  preceding  her 
Vol.  II.  Yy 
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death,  her  pi&ure  was  drawn,  fhe  wondered,  and  inquired  very  anxiouily  the  rea- 
fon  of  what  was  doing.  She  was  anxious  to  cover  herfelf  decently,  and  fpoke  to 
her  mother  about  receiving  any  new  vifitors  with  refpedl.  She  had  learnt  from  the 
clergyman  fome  fhort  prayers : in  fpite  of  all  the  pains  he  bellowed  on  her,  fhe 
never  could  be  taught  to  read,  but  acknowledged  God  in  Chrift,  in  whole  name  fhe 
was  baptized.  She  died  fuddenly  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

“ The  body  being  given  for  diffedtion,  the  head  was  found  of  an  enormous  bulk  ; 
the  abdomen  was  alfo  full  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  but  the  breaft, 
neck,  and  limbs,  were  thofe  of  a child.  The  forehead  was  broader  than  the  occi- 
put, and  meafured  three-fourths  of  a Swediih  foot.  The  back  acrofs  the  fhoulders 
meafured  exactly  the  fame. 

“ There  was  in  the  fpine  a double  lateral  curvature,  and  the  thorax  follow- 
ed this  curvature,  fo  that  on  the  bulging  fide  the  ribs  were  far  diftant,  but  on 
the  other  fide  twifted  and  plaited  over  one  another.  The  one  haunch  was  in  like 
manner  higher  than  the  other,  while  the  legs  were  fo  ftrangely  diftorted  one  way, 
that  the  one  leg  was  turned  towards  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  the  other  towards  the 
outftde  of  the  correfponding  thigh.  In  the  thorax  and  abdomen  there  was  nothing 
irregular,  except  the  diftorted  pofture  of  the  vifcera,  and  their  fmallnefs,  proceeding 
from  the  diftortion  and  littlenefs  of  the  body,  and  the  peculiar  fize  of  the  veffels 
going  towards  the  head,  which  were  much  larger,  in  proportion,  than  thofe  going 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  In  the  integuments  of  the  head,  nothing  particular 
was  obferved,  nor  was  there  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  effufed  ferum.  But  the 
cranium  adhered  fo  firmly  to  the  dura  mater,  that  it  could  not  be  torn  off  without 
violence,  when  a profufion  of  limpid  water  rufhed  out. 

“ The  fcull-cap  being  torn  up,  and  along  with  it  the  adhering  part  of  the  dura 
mater,  the  brain  itfelf  appeared.  And  as  the  head  (laid  out  for  diffedtion)  hung 
backwards,  the  brain  feemed  like  a bladder,  pendulous,  and  partly  full  of  water. 
On  its  furface  appeared  no  veftige  of  convolutions  ; it  was  like  a plain  and  extended 
membrane  : being  more  freely  opened,  water  flowed  out,  and  the  fuhftance  of  the 
cerebrum  was  found  not  to  exceed  a twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  while  yet 
the  diftindtion  betwixt  the  internal  white  and  medullary,  and  the  external  cineri- 
tious  or  cortical  fuhftance,  was  perfedl.  It  would  appear  that  the  water  had  been 
collected  in  the  proper  ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  the  bottom  of  thefe  cavities  had 
loft  their  natural  forms,  the  emin#nces  were  flattened,  and  the  thalaini  nervorum 
opticorum  fo  feparated  from  each  other,  that  the  anterior  commiffure  of  the  brain 
was  diftinctly  feen.  But,  on  the  bafis  of  the  brain,  in  the  cerebellum,  in  the  crura 
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cerebri,  or  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  exit  of  the  nerves,  nothing  unufual  was  ob- 
ferved. 

“ Such  was  the  enormous  fize  of  the  fcull-cap,  cut  off  in  the  ufual  manner  above 
the  orbitary  hole,  by  the  margin  of  the  fquamous  future,  that  it  held  nine  pounds 
of  water  ; and  fo  remarkably  was  it  changed  in  form,  that  you  would  have  mifta- 
ken  the  fore  for  the  back  part  of  the  fcull,  for  it  was  in  all  dimenfions  fo  much 
larger  towards  the  forehead  and  finciput,  than  towards  the  occiput,  that  to  an  un~ 
fkilful  perfon,  or  upon  a flight  glance,  the  fore-part  would  have  feemed  to  have  been 
turned  backwards  : The  fcull  was  broadeft  at  the  wings’  of  the  fphenoid  bone  ; thence 
it  gradually  contra&ed  towards  the  occiput,  where  it  was  extremely  narrow.  The 
forehead  projected  remarkably  over  the  fockets  of  the  eyes  and  the  root  of  the  nofe, 
not  with  that  gradual  flope  which  is  natural  to  the  forehead,  but  rifing  luddenly  and 
perpendicularly  towards  the  vertex.  Nor  were  the  fides  or  temples  of  their  natural  flat- 
nefs,  but  round  and  bulging ; the  meeting  of  the  parietal  bones  in  the  fagittal  future 
was  raifed,  not  in  one  point  only,  but  in  all  its  length,  like  the  ridge  of  a pent- 
houfe  ; but  all  the  reft  of  the  head  was  fo  globular,  that  the  ufual  prominences  in 
the  centres  of  the  bones  were  not  perceived. 

“ To  convey  a ftill  more  correct  idea  of  this  deformity,  here  follows  a table  of  the 
dimenfions,  compared  with  the  dimenfions  of  two  natural  fculls. 


TABLE. 


In  calvar. 
morbof. 

In  calvar. 
perfect. 

Convexitas,  a glabella  per  verticem  ad  locum  oppofitum 
occipitis,  - - - 

147 

96 

Convexitas  lateralis  futurae  coronalis, 

132 

70 

Convexitas  fuper  gibbofitates  off.  vertic. 

136 

89 

Circumfereniia,  - 

220 

180 

Alitudo  maxima,  - 

■ 

0 

2 5 

Axis  fe£tionis  major,  - 

7° 

65 

Axis  calvarias  maxima  intermedium  frontem  et  occiput  prae 

- 

cidenti  altior,  - - 

76 

65 

Axis  fedlionis  minor,  - 

53 

48 

“ In  refpect  of  thicknefs,  it  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  natural  fcull  of  a 
woman  ; it  was  thickeft  in  thofe  parts  where  ftrength  is  required  j all  the  futures  were 
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clofe,  and  in  many  places  the  bones  infeparably  joined.  The  coronal  future  is 
perfed:  in  all  its  femicircle  ; there  are  many  offa  triquetra,  fmall  at  the  fides, 
hardly  diftinguifhable,  but  larger  towards  the  vertex,  and  furrounded  by  futures,  fo  as 
to  prcferve  to  them  the  form  of  diftind  bones.  The  parietal  bones  are  at  the  fore- 
part  entirely  united,  fo  that  on  the  external,  as  well  as  on  the  internal  furface,  there 
is  no  mark  of  the  fagittal  future  ; but,  towards  the  back-part,  they  are  feparated 
by  a complete  and  open  future,  formed  with  fmall  indentations,  from  the  upper  ex-  * 
tremity  of  which  goes  off  a fimilar  future,  terminating  in  firm  bone.  The  whole 
of  the  lambdoid  future  is  alfoVdible,  and  is  interrupted,  like  the  coronal,  with  many 
fmall  bones,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  this  lambdoid  future,  two  other  futures 
run  upwards  into  the  parietal  bones,  that  of  the  right-fide  joining  with  the  fore-men- 
tioned irregular  and  retrograde  branch  of  the  fagittal  future,  fo  as  to  comprehend 
within  the  lines  of  thofe  three  futures,  an  os  triquetrum,  an  irregular  bone  of  no 
lei's  than  four  inches  in  length,  united  in  a fmall  part  of  its  circle  with  the  right  pa- 
rietal bone.  Innumerable  fmall  bones  formed  the  two  fquamous  futures,  which, 
being  feparated  on  one  fide  of  the  head  by  the  maceration,  left  large  openings. 

“ The  fkeleron,  in  general,  was  that  of  a grown  woman,  without  the  flighted  mark 
of  the  place  of  the  epiphyfis 


* Difta  muliercula,  Catharine  Olair  Filia,  patre  orta  erat  robufto,  gregario  mlliti ; et  matre  pariter  vegeta, 
ad  hnnc  ufque  diem  fuperflite,  quae  ties  alios  liberos  ex  eodem  patre  pepererat,  fanos  eofdem  vegetolque.  Nul- 
lum dicebatur  ex  materno  utero  cum  vitae  ufura  tuliffe  vitium,  aut  nsevura  ullum.  Non  diu  vero  poll  nativita. 
tem,  caput  faciemque  mala  Icahies  occupaverat,  quam  ut  depelleret  mater,  farinam  adfperferat  ligni  putridi,  a 
vermibus  erofi.  Circa  fextum  poftea  aetatis  menlem  ineuntem,  caput  manilelte  coeperat  tumere,  et  continue  dein 
magis  magifque  intumuerat,  facie  interea  ac  reliquo  corpore  exigua  admodum  incrementa  capiente  ; ufque  eo,  ut 
in  adulta  etiam  aetate,  illi  gigantia  magnitudo,  huic-puellae  fex,  vel  feptennis  tenera  ftatura  fuerit.  Inde  ca- 
put ipfa  nunquam  potuerat  erigeri  •,  nec  pedibus  inliftendi  periculum  unquam  fecerat,  lecto  per  continuos  annos 
adfixa,  in  qua  nec  vertere  fe  ipfa  valuerat,  nec  cibum  unquam  ad  os  adferre,  dextra  manet  femper  impotens.  Ni- 
hilo  tamen  minus  fuis  in  cunis,  prteter  fpem  et  vota,  vitam  ita  traxerat,  ut  feliciter  et  morbillis  defunbla  effet,  et 
variolis,  et  febre  quadam  intermittente  j ac  praeterea  conftanti  ejus  morbo  non  fe  aajunxiffent,  niti  infantilious 
annis  tormina  a veimibus,  pofleaque  frequeniiores  dentium  dolores,  untie  plurimam  hi  partem  exili  fuerunt.  Ci- 
bos  fere  femper  bene  appetierat,  maxime  quas  gullum  deleblarent,  ut  labticinia  ; quin  etiam  placuerat  vinum 
aduflum.  Sed  tamen  erebla  quoties  teneretur,  rublibus  et  fenfu  inilantis  vomitus  vexata  fuerat.  Excretiones 
communes  plerumque  rite  procefferant,  et  fexui  proprias  a pubera  aetate  regulariter  habuerat,  led  parciores  tamen 
quam  effe  foleant,  pallidiorefque. 

Sic  non  adultam  modo,  fed  quadraginta  annorum  attafem  affecuta,  fenfibus  externis  femper  valuerat,  et  ratio- 
nis  ufu.  non  multo  quidem,  aliquo  tamen  erat  gavifa.  Vultu  ad  rifum  compofito,  hiante  ore,  et  deduenta  faliva, 
loquela  item  indilhnbta,  fatute  fpeciem  perpetuo  exhibuerat  j fed  fatuam  tamen,  ut  putarent  alii,  fe  non  efie  acri- 
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Thus  do  we  remark  the  whole  head  growing,  and  the  fcull  increafing,  at  once 
in  extent  and  thicknefs,  when  excited  by  a blow.  We  are  confcicus,  that  di Ren- 


ter contenderat.  Matrem  filiae  fortem  cum  gemltu  et  lacrimis  conqueftam,  folita  erat  confolari,  ipfam  fe  contentam 
profeffa,  nec  effe  poftulans,  cur  fundcret  ilia  lacrimas  ? Imperitaverat  aliis,  et  offenfa  iras  conceperat.  Quos  feir.el 
viderat,  agnoverat  redeuntes,  et  a domino  diltinxerat  famulum.  Altero  ante  mortem  anno,  quum  advcniffent,  qui  fa- 
ciem  et  corporis  habitum  piftura  effingerent,  ejufmodi  rei  curiofe  quaefitaverat  caufam  j de  corpore  tegendo  folicita 
fueratj  ac  fimulde  novis  hofpitibus  bene  recipiendis  matrem  rogitaverat.  Precum  unam  alteramve  formulam  brevio- 
rem  addidicerat,  fed  quacunque  ab  ecclefiae  miniftris  adhibita  opera,  literarum  chara&eres,  quantum  ad  libros  legen. 
dos  fufficerat,  non  didicerat  dignofcere.  Deum  li  habere  profeffa  erat,  quern  Chriftum  nominaverat,  a quo  effet  bap- 
tizata.  Miferam  vero  vitam,  quum  quadraginta  quinque  annos  duraverat,  tandem  fuLita  mors  abrupit,  anni 
M,DCC,LXI.  menfi  Maio,  ad  finem  vergente. 

Contemplationi  anatomic®  traditum  cadaver  mox  capitis  enorme  exhibuit  volumen  j abdomen  itidem,  pronre- 
liquo  corpore,  magnum  j faciem  vero  fronti  fubjedlam,  collum,  thoracem,  artufque  omnes  ejus  magnitudinis,  quae, 
puerili  aetati  conveniat.  Frons  occipiti  latior,  pedis  fuecici  tres  aequabat  partes  quartas,  quae  fere  menfura  fum- 
mum  etiam  dorfum  ab  uno  humero  ad  alterum  emetiebatur.  In  latera  duplici  flexu  curvata  dorfi  fpina  thoracis 
latera,  fuperioris  fiexus  modum  fequi  lie  coegerat,  ut  ab  uno  latere,  quod  magis  exftabat,  magis  inter  fe  diflarent, 
coft®,  ab  altero,  quod  compreffum,  propinque  et  imbricatim  fere  adjacerst  una  alteri.  Sic  et  coxa  una  altera 
altior.  Ar'us  autem  inferiores  mire  contorti  ; ita  ut  cruris  prior  pars  femoris  parti,  in  uno,  interiori,  in  altero* 
exterieri,  refponderet  •,  cruro  vero  pofitum  pedes  fequebantur. 

In  abdomine  et  fubjefta  pelvi,  pariter  atque  in  thorace  et  collo,  praeter  id,  quod  flexa  fpina,  et  coxarum  difpar 
altitudo,  in  partium  (itu  mutaverant,  praeterque  diciam  fupra  partium  exiguam  molem  ; fola  mereri  attentionem 
videbatur  morbofa  vaforum  fanguiferorum  proportio,  quae  partium  magnitudini  diverfae  ita  refpondebat,  ut,  quae 
ad  caput  afeenderent,  arteriae  ampliores  multo  illis  effent,  quae  ad  inferiora  artufque  digrederentur.  Tanto  au- 
tem magis  a fani  corporis  modo  deflexerat  tunc  cerebrum,  tunc  ejus  offia  camera,  quae,  ad  vifeus  tam  nobilem. 
defendendum  fa£la,  ad  hujus  fe  format  figuram.  In  externis  ejus  integumentis,  praeter  diftentionem  nihil  obfer- 
vatum  eft  infoliti,  neque  inter  ea  ftagnantis  aquae  repertum  vel  minimum.  Calvarise  autem  quum  arfliftimi  ctraf- 
fior  cerebri  membrana  adhaererit,  removeri  iftius  fornicata  portio  fine  violentia  non  petuit  ; ex  quo  accidit,  ut  mox 
fub  hac  opera  limpid*  aquae  magna  copia  erumperet.  Detraflis  fic  et  calvaria,  et  quae  huic  adfixa  manebat  craf- 
fior  membrana,  cerebrum  comparebat  fiaccidum,  in  eo,  quo  tenebatur  examinandum  caput,  fitu,  pofteriora  ver- 
fus  dependens,  veficae  inftar,  quae  aliquo  intus  contento  humore  partim  ccncidit,  partim  pindula  eft.  Nulla  in 
fuperficie  confpiciebantur  llexuum  aut  aufra£lum  veftigia,  fed  membrante  in  modo  et  qua  expanfio.  Plenius  vero 
detefto,  quod  intus  erat,  cavo,  ex  quo  reliquia  turn  aefluxit  aqua,  diffetlum  cerebrum  vix  linea  craffius  invenie- 
batur  \ et  nihilo  tamen  minus  interiorem  medullarem  portionem  fuus  ubivis  albor,  ab  exteriore  cinnerea,  quam. 
corticalem  dicunt,  evidenter  diflinguebat.  Fundus  fpatii,  intro  quod  aqua  ftagnaverat  in  ventriculis  cerebri  la- 
teralibus  colleftam  illam  fatis  manifeftabat  : *ed  a folita  fpecie  admodum  differebat,  depreffa  colliculorum  figura, 
et  th alamis  nervorum  opticorum  ita  ab  invicem  dedudlis,  ut  mox  in  confpedlum  caderet  commiffura,  quam  dicunt, 
cerebri  anterior ; turn  et  fibrillis  irregulariter  pofitis,  quae  ad  cognitas  partes,  et  fuis  diftinflas  nominibus,  referri 
non  poterant.  Circa  nervorum  aut  origines  nihil  animadvertebatur  infoliti,  neque  circa  cerebellum  aut  medullam 
oblongatam.  Ultra  rem  ferutari,  diligentiori  cligniflimam  contemplatione,  tempus  et  circumftantiae  prohibebant; 
Neque  difeerni  jufte  poterat,  e lateralibus  ne  cerebri  ventriculi«,  per  tertium  in  qu3rtum,  atque  fic  ulterius  in 
fpinae  dorfi  canulem,  ante  diffeflas,  et  turn  inundatas  partes,  aqua  defeendiffet,  fummam  licet  habeat  verifimilitus- 
dinem,  per  apertas  fano  in  ftatu  vias  debuiffe  defeendere. 
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tion,  merely,  is  in  this,  as  in  all  cafes,  an  excitement,  and  that  when  the  diftention 
is  from  within,  from  an  idiopathic  hydrocephalus,  the  bones,  though  often  not 


Calvariam  etiam  adhuc,  dam  fuperfuerit,  attentius  infpicere  licet.  Tantae  eft  amplitudinis  portio  fuperior  fo- 
micata,  quae  cerebri  contemplandi  gratia,  confueta  fectione,  proxime  fuper  oculorum  foramina  fummafque  partes 
futurarum  fquamofarum,  ab  inferiori  feu  bafi,  fuit  fejun&a,  ut  aquse  novem  libras  ceperit  * quum  fimiles  portio- 
nes,  ex  calvariis  hominum  adultae  aetatis  et  confpicute  fimul  ftaturae,  libras  vix  capiant  quatuor.  Sic  diftenta, 
perfe&am  quoque  formam  ufque  eo  deferuit,*ut  aliqua  ex  parte  contrariam  receperit.  Capacior  enim  multo,  om- 
nem  demenfionem,  ad  finciput  et  frontem,  quam  ad  occiput  eft ; ita  ut  qui  levius,  vel  oculo  minus  perito,  ad- 
fpexerit,  priora  verfus  poftta  fuiffe  judicet,  quae  pofteriora  fpe&arunt.  Latiflima  eft,  qua  oflis  multiformis  pro- 
ceffus  oftibus  frontis  et  verticis  fe  anneftunt  j inde  fenfim  primum  auguftata,  ad  occiput  multum  contrahitur  : 
Irons  protrufa  valde  ante  oculorum  cava,  non  depreffa  ilia,  qua  folet  acclivitate,  fed  altiori  multum  duiftu  ad 
finciput  affurgit : latera  minus  quam  in  adultis  fanifque  compreffa  funt,  et  lacunar  ipium  admodum  fupra  ordi. 
nariam  altitudinem  eminet,  in  futurae  coronalis  medio  altius  aliquantum  reliquo,  ita  tamen,  ut  per  fummae  longi- 
tudinis  magnam  partem  eadem  fere  regnet  altitudo ; ceterum  ad  fphagiae  convexitatem  undique  accedit,  ut,  qua: 
alias  in  oftibus  verticis  exftant,  tubera  non  deprehendantur.  In  qua  deformitate,  ut  melius  pateat,  quibus  in  lo- 
cis  a confuetudine  naturae  longius  recefferit,  fequentes  notavimus  menfuras,  turn  in  morbofa  quam  defcribimus 
calvaria,  turn  in  binis  calvariis  fimiliter  feftis,  et  illas  inter,  quae  ad  manus  funt,  majoribus. 


Convexitas,  a glabella  hoc  verticem  ad  locum  appofitum  occipitis, 
Convexitas  lateralis  futurae  coronalis,  - 

Convexitas  fuper  gibbofttates  off.  vertic. 

ClRCUMEERENTIA,  - - - - 

Altitddo  Maxima,  - - - 

^Lxis  Sectionis  Major,  - 

Axis  calvaria:  maxima  inter  medium  frontem  et  occiput,  praecedenti  altior, 
Axis  Sectionis  Minor,  - 


In  calvar. 
morbola. 
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Quarum  menfurarum  differentiae,  ft  cummenfuris  perfeflae  ftru&urae  conferantur,  patebit,  ad  fuperiora  prsecipue, 
ct  maxime  quidem  ad  priores  liorum  partes,  diftenendi  vires  fuiffe  dire£tas.  Craflitie  a calvaria  mulieris  robuftcc 
vix  differt,  crafliflima  item  illis  in  locis  ubi  perfe&a  ftatura  poftulat.  Tota  vero  futuris  claufa  eft,  immo  alicubi 
oftibus  in  unum  confolidatis.  Sutura  coronalis  integrum  ambitum  fervat,  fed  tota  ofliculis  referta,  exiguis  qui- 
dem ad  latera  et  firmiflime  cohaerentibus,  majoribus  autem  ad  ftnciput  et  laxius  connexis,  ut  diftinfta  offa  refe- 
rant.  Verticis  offa,  dimidia  fua  contaflus  parte,  eademque  priore,  in  unum  prorfus  coaluerunt,  et  aequabiliflimum, 
tarn  intrinfecus  quam  extrinfecus,  exhibeant  fuperficium  j reliquam  et  pofteriorem  partem  futura  diftinguit  laxa 
denticulis  fa<fta  exiguis,  a cujus  extremo  fuperiori  dextrofum  et  retrorfum  ftmilis  excurret  futura,  in  ipfo  primo 
offe  finiens  : Lambdoidea  tota  fupereft,  itidem  ofliculis  plena,  admodum  quidem  exiguis  in  inferiore  utrinque 
parte  qua  ad  fquamofam  accedit  : a convexitate  vero  hujus  futurae,  binae  alxae  in  verticis  offa  excurrunt,  una 
utrinque  quarum  quae  dextra  eft,  dire£lione  refpondet  futurae  illi  modo  memoratae  a fagittali  retrogradae,  ut  his 
tribus  futuris  diftinflum  includatur  os,  quatuor  pollicem  longitudine,  exigua  fui  portione  cum  verticis  offe  dex- 
tro  coalitum.  Squamofas  conglutationes  oflicula  formabant  minutiflima,  numerofiflima,  ut  fub  maceratione,  ab 
uno  latere  contineri  omnia  fcio  fitu  non  potuerint,  fed  decidua  majores  reliquerint  hiatus. 


OF  LACERATIONS  OF  THE  SCALP. 
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clofe  in  their  futures,  nor  firm  in  their  texture,  grow  to  an  enormous  fize.  Of  a 
child,  for  he  may  be  called  a child,  fifteen  years  of  age,  whofe  cranium  has  expand- 
ed to  an  enormous  fize,  with  bones  of  great  fize  and  foUdity,  I have  here  given  a 
correct  drawing,  with  a fhort  defcription  of  the  cafe. 


OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  SCALP. 

Let  us  then  turn  from  relations  extraordinary,  and  almod  incredible,  infolated, 
as  it  were,  by  their  magnitude,  and  therefore  ill  fuited  to  form  precedents,  to  fadts 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  plainly  ufeful,  the  examination  and  detail  of  which  may 
ripen  your  judgement,  and  qualify  you  for  pra&ice.  The  mod  extenfive  lacerated 
wounds,  and  wideft  fradtures,  are  lefs  dangerous  than  the  flighted  bruife  of  the  fcalp,or 
contufion  of  the  fcull  ; a truth  which  flhould  awaken  your  attention  to  every  doubt- 
ful appearance,  and  {lighter  fign  of  danger  ; and  lacerations  of  the  fcalp  very  generally 
prove  the  do&rine  which  we  have  jud  laid  down,  that  the  natural  powers  are  dif- 
fident for  almod  every  exigency,  and  that  it  is  eafy,  however  extenfive  the  fepara- 
tion,  to  re-edablifh  the  conne&ion  of  the  fcalp  with  the  fcull.  The  tyro  in  furgery 
mud  not  only  be  convinced  from  hypothefis,  but  remember  by  the  dired  inference 
from  fads,  that  the  larged  flaps  of  lacerated  fcalp  are  eafily  re-united  with  the  re- 
maining fcalp,  and  with  the  bone. 

The  mod  extenfive  laceration,  and  the  fird  I ever  witneflfed,  was  that  of  a 
fervant,  who,  in  riding  a pair  of  wild  horfes  to  water,  was  unable  to  command 
them ; they  turned  furioufly,  and  galloped  under  an  arch  ; he  laid  his  head 
down  by  the  neck  of  the  horfe  he  rode,  but  too  late  to  efcape  the  blow  ; 
the  fharp  end  of  the  done,  catching  the  fcalp  obliquely  on  the  right  fide* 
cut  it  up  with  an  incifion  as  clean  as  that  of  a tomahawk,  and  whirled  it  back 
over  the  occiput  aud  left  ear,  uncovering  much  of  the  right,  and  the  whole  of 


Sccletum  reliquum  totum  oetatem  mulierculae  bene  adultam  fatis  teftatur,  quum  epipbylium  ne  minima  quidem. 
ulibi  fuperfint  veftigia.  Spinse  dorfi  duplicem  in  latera  flexionem  fequitur  ligamentorum  intervertibralium  tenui- 
tas,  a parte  flexuum  concava,  craffities,  a parte  convexa j quarum  utraque,  ut  ipfa  vertebrarum  e jufto  fitu  de- 
flexio,  per  gradus  increfcit  decrefcitque. 

Oflium  majorum  quae  artus  formant,  contorta  ilia  6gura,  quae  fupra  di&ae  membrorum  deformitati  refpondeafr 
hoc  in  loco  defcriptionem  non  poftulat,  quum  a primo  malo,  quod  capitis  erat,  minime  pependerit. — De  Hjdra- 
cephalo  Interno,  Armor.  45,  Prtfnlc  Samuelo  AurvceU'to  refpondens.  Elmar i , vid.  Sandiforl , tom.  xi.  p.  328. 
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the  left  parietal  bone.  In  former  times,  extenfive  as  this  flap  was,  it  would  have 
been  cut  entirely  away,  to  make  room  for  dreffing  and  exfoliating  the  naked  fcull. 
This  man  was  not  treated  fo  coarfely,  yet  not  judicioufly  ; his  head  was  wrapped 
in  a poultice  ; when  I faw  it,  the  fcalp  was  retraded,  and  curled  up,  and  thickened, 
fo  that  it  never  could  be  unfolded  again,  nor  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pofed  bone.  But,  by  careful  treatment,  it  adhered  to  the  parts  below,  the  interftice 
betwixt  the  edges  was  filled  with  granulations,  and  healed  ; but  never  did  this  man 
recover  his  health.  From  being  full,  florid,  chearful,  and  happy,  he  became  poor, 
emaciated,  hypochondriacal,  and  fickly ; he  imagined  every  pofiible  difeafe,  and 
bad  indefcribable  fenfations  in  the  fcalp,  fuch  as  excited  in  my  mind  the  firffc  ap- 
prehenflon  of  fome  permanent  difeafe  in  the  fcalp  itfelf,  independent  of  any  in  the 
bone,  or  within  the  head. 

However  extenfive  the  laceration,  if  the  fcull  be  uninjured,  the  fcalp  not  irre- 
coverably bruifed,  the  patient  in  health,  and  not  expofed  to  contagion  or  fever,  it 
may  (with  only  flight  and  partial  interruptions)  be  made  to  adhere  again  to  the 
bone.  Of  fuch  recoveries,  every  pa£tical  furgeon  has  feen  examples,  and  many  in- 
terefting  cafes,  made  remarkable  by  the  circumftances  of  the  accident,  are  recorded. 
— “ A brick-layer,  of  about  fixty  years  of  age,  walking  incautioufly  along  the 
ridge  of  a houfe  two  ftoreys  high,  in  order  to  lay  fome  chimney-ftones,  in  coming 
down  again,  he  fet  his  foot  fo  infecurely  upon  the  firft  round  of  the  ladder,  that  he 
miffed  his  footing,  and  rolled  down  the  tiles  into  the  ftreet.  He  fell  from  the 
height  of  two  ftoreys,  and  his  head  lighted  fo  exa&ly  betwixt  two  great  ftones,  that  it 
was  wedged  faft  betwixt  them,  without  ever  touching  the  ground,  and  the  fcalp,  torn 
in  the  middle,  (in  its  whole  length  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput),  was  divided 
into  two  great  flaps,  which  were  whirled  down  over  both  ears,  the  laceration  being 
fully  a foot  in  diameter.  The  man  vomited  the  breakfaft  which  he  had  juft  taken, 
lay  convulfed  in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  and  was  feized  with  a delirium  which 
lafted  four  days,  during  which  he  ftruggled  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  they  got  his  hair  cut  and  fhaved,  or  the  wound  dreffed. 

u The  whole  fcalp  was  inverted  in  a frightful  manner,  and  almoft  the  whole  fcull 
laid  bare.  The  occipital  bone,  although  that  was  the  only  place  where  there  ap- 
peared no  outward  injury,  was  depreffed.  Monfieur  La  Motte,  who  was  called  to 
this  man,  wafhed  his  wound  with  fpirits  of  wine,  brought  together  the  mangled 
fcalp  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  in  oppofition  to  the  prejudices  of  all  former  times, 
and  the  univerfal  practice  of  his  own,  covered  the  naked  fcull  with  its  fcalp, 
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and  ftitched  the  flaps  together  with  points,  of  the  interrupted  future,  all  but 
one  corner,  which  hung  down  over  the  temple,  fo  ragged  and  bruifed,  that  its 
ftruCture  feemed  ruined,  unfit  to  bear  the  flitches  of  the  needle,  incapable  of  re- 
union, and  fure  to  fall  into  fuppuration,  or  rather  gangrene.  This  he  was  forced 
to  cut  away,  but  the  reft  he  brought  fo  clofe,  as  to  leave  uncovered  a fpace  of  four 
fingers-breadth  only  on  the  top  of  the  head,  near  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and 
fagittal  futures. 

This  wound,  great  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  accompanied  with  dejjreflion,  vomit- 
ing, delirium,  convulfion,  and  every  unfavourable  fign,  Mr  La  Motte  acknowledges 
that  he  might  have  cured  it  in  the  end,  and  without  delay,  but  for  fome  taint  of  the 
fcholaftic  learning  of  the  times,  and  bad  leflons  learnt  in  the  Hotel-Dieu ; for,  when 
he  faw  the  cranium  bare,  he  could  not  refrain  from  aflifting  nature  ; nature  had  form- 
ed thefe  granulations  which  were  deftined  to  re-unite  the  bone  and  the  fcalp,  but  he 
would  have  a previous  exfoliation  of  the  bone;  and,  while  he  was  thus  inclined  to  a re- 
gular exfoliation,  and  nature  to  a more  Ample  and  expeditious  cure,  the  refult  could  not 
be  in  favour  of  the  patient.  “ Every  morning  (fays  La  Motte)  I found  this  naked  part 
of  the  cranium  covered  with  fungous  flefh,  which,  at  each  dreffing,  I feraped  away  in 
vain  ; nor  did  even  my  deficcatives  hinder  its  fpringing  up  from  day  to  day,  till  I 
found  myfelf  obliged  to  abandon  this  defign,  and  drefs  with  Ample  lint,  never  ima- 
gining that  this  negleCt  could  be  followed  by  any  kind  of  danger.  But,  after  dreffi- 
ing  thus  for  fifteen  days,  I found  the  expofed  bones  exfoliating.  When  the  exfo- 
liations began  to  project  in  the  diftant  points  through  the  flefh,  I pulled  them  away 
fucceflively. 

“ The  cure  I finally  accomplifhed  by  five  months  careful  dreffing.  During 
three  of  thefe  months,  the  man  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  work.  But  he  lived, 
after  his  cure,  ten  years,  and  worked  at  his  trade  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Linger- 
ing as  his  cure  may  appear,  it  was,  neverthelefs,  abridged  by  the  fewing  of  the  fcalp, 
without  which  I have  every  reafon  to  believe  it  would  have  been  protracted  fora  year*.” 
Vol.  II.  * Zz 

* Cette  portion  du  crane  qui  etoit  decouverte,  et  qui  occupoit,  comme  j’ai  dit,  partie  des  futures,  fe  trouvoit 
tous  les  matins  recouverte  des  chairs  fongueufes,  que  j’etois  oblige  d’enlever  a tous  les  penfemens,  fans  que  eda 
en  empechat  la  regeneration,  quoique  j’y  emploialfe  les  plus  forts  deficcatifs.  Je  l’abandonnai  dans  la  fuite,  fans 
me  fervir  que  de  la  limple  charpie  feclie,  ne  prevoiant  pas  que  les  fuites  de  cctte  attention  negligee  dufient  etre 
d’une  dangereufe  confequence.  Apres  quinze  jours  de  ce  paufement  les  os  s’exfolierent  \ et  les  portions  d’os  s’e- 
tant  elevees  au  travers  de  chairs,  je  les  tirai  en  trois  fois  differentes,  et  a mefure  qu’elles  fe  prefentoient ; f$aVoir 
une  portion  du  parietal  droit,  une  plus  grande  du  gauche,  mais  une  encore  plus  grande  du  coronal,  etant  elle 
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But  I fear  La  Motte  might  have  added,  with  equal  truth,  u Nay,  it  might  have  been 
accomplished  in  a few  weeks,  could  I have  prevailed  with  myfelf  to  renounce  the 
old  rules,  and  refrain  from  impertinencies  which  could  not  but  hinder  the  natural 
progrefs  of  the  cure,  by  occafioning  that  dangerous  and  flow  exfoliation  of  the  fcull, 
which  I am  now  perfuaded  was  the  work  of  my  own  proper  hands,  of  my  fcraping 
irons,  my  deficcatives,  my  alum,  lead,  and  white  vitriol.” 

The  cafe,  as  it  hands,  is  inftruCUve  ; and  the  wound  and  the  cure  were  fufficiently 
remarkable  to  attract,  in  a provincial  town,  (Valognes),  the  attention  of  the  vulgar, 
high  and  low.  The  breakfaft  of  porridge  which  the  man  had  rejected,  while  he 
lay  in  a hate  of  ftupor,  was  miftaken  for  brain,  and  the  flaps  laid  down  over  each 
ear  made  the  mob  imagine  that  his  head  was  fplit  like  an  apple.  They  believed  in 
good  faith  that  the  fcull  was  opened,  and  the  brain  difcharged,  and  that  the  brain  was 
baled  back  again  by  La  Motte,  with  his  two  hands,  into  the  empty  fcull,  which 
he  then  clofed  up,  and  fewed  firm  with  flitches  : What  they  imagined  they  faw, 
they  reported  with  confidence,  and  “ in'  many  a company  of  polite  and  fenlible 
people,  I was  afked  ferioufly,  (fays  La  Motte),  whether  it  could  be  that  1 had  put 
back  the  brain  before  fewing  the  head  ? which  I anfwered  according  to  the  character 
of  the  inquirer,  or  humour  of  the  moment,  aye  or  no 

La  Motte,  in  all  parts  of  his  works,  fhews  much  good  fenfe  and  obfervation  ; 
there  is  no  innovation  of  which  he  feems  more  proud  and  confident,  than  this  of 
preferving  and  replacing  the  fcalp,  in  oppofition  both  to  the  prejudices  of  his  times, 
and  to  the  rules  of  the  great  hofpital-furgeons,  who  feem  to  have  been,  from  hurry 
or  rudenefs,  the  great  corrupters  of  practice ; indeed  their  flighted:  errors,  multi- 
plied by  the  imitation  and  improvements  of  numberlels  pupils,  became  ferious  and 
fyflematic  faults  of  the  profeflion.  After  reporting  a cafe  of  lacerated  fcalp,  in 
which  a gentleman,  having  fallen  in  his  own  flairs,  had  his  fcalp  torn  down 
in  the  exaCt  likenefs  of  thofe  incifions  which  we  perform  in  difieCtion,  when 

feule  plus  entendlie  que  les  deux  autres  enfemble.  J’achavai  enfuite  la  guerifon  de  cette  plaie,  cn  continuant  le 
merne  paufement,  qui  dura  cinq  mois  avant  que  la  cicatrice  fut  ferme  et  lolide,  dont  le  bleffe  en  paffa  trois  fans 
pouvoir  travailler  de  fon  metier  ; cependant  ou  peut  dire  que  la  cure  fut  fat  abregee,  par  les  futures  que  je  leli 
jfis,  qui  reuffirent  tres  bien  ; fans  quoi  il  n’auroit  pas  ete  queri  dans  le  cours  de  l’annee.  II  a vecu  encore  plus 
de  dix  ans  depius  cette  bleffure,  et  a travaille  de  fon  metier  julqu’a  fa  mort.  La  Moite , tom.  2.  p.  278-9. 

* Je  ne  fus  pas  furpris  d’entendre  publier  ces  pauvretez  a de  fimples  gens,  qui  ont  beaucoup  plus  de  credulity 
que  de  raifon  ; mais  je  le  fus  davantage  de  m’entendre  demander  par  plufieurs  perfonnes  plus  fenfees,  !i  cela  etoit 
veritable;  aux  unes,  je  repondois  oui,  et  aux  autres,  non,  fuivant  que j’ etois  en.humeur  de  lire  ou  d’etre  fe- 
tleux.  La  Motte , p.  282.  tom.  2. 
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we  defign  to  faw  the  fcull-cap  * ; and  in  which,  notwithftanding  the  extent  of  the 
laceration,  the  loofenefs  of  the  flap,  (which  hung  fo  low,  that  the  garcon  held  it 
ftretched  in  his  hands  till  the  hair  was  clipped  and  fhaved),  and  its  being  engrained 
with  fand,  La  Motte  made  a perfect  and  fpeedy  cure  by  Hitching  it.  He  adds  a fpe- 
cimen  of  a very  different  pra&ice,  for,  having  been  called  by  a country-furgeon  to 
aflift  him  in  the  cure  of  one  who  had  a fimilar  wound  of  the  fcalp,  uncovering  the 
whole  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  he  found  that  this  furgeon,  who  had  wrought  long 
in  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  and  feen  Petit  cut  away  every  loofe  portion  of  fcalp,  imi- 
tated unrelentingly  his  celebrated  matter,  and  cut  this  flap  fo  clean  away,  as  to  un- 
cover the  whole  parietal  bone,  and  protratt  a cure  to  fix  months,  which  might 
have  been  accomplifhed  by  a better  method  in  as  many  days  f. 

Such  has  been  the  practice  of  Sharp,  of  Pott,  cf  Deafe,  and  of  many  hofpital- 
furgeons  ; and  it  will  not  be  unfavourable  to  your  recolledion  of  this  plain  and  ufeful 
leffon,  that  it  is  connected  with  fuch  a man  as  La  Motte,  and  with  the  furgery  of 
the  laft  age.  The  recollections  of  his  own  faults  feem  to  bear  hard  upon  La  Motte  j he 
is  not  fo  difiogenuous  or  ungenerous  as  to  difclofe  thus  the  faults  of  others,  conceal- 
ing his  own.  He  relates,  in  contrail  with  his  better  method,  learnt  from  experience 
and  obfervation,  his  ill  practices,  when  he  firft  went  out  from  the  PIotel-Dieu. 
His  firft  patient  had  been  a young  girl,  with  a Ample  wound  in  the  forehead, 
whofe  cure  he  had  protracted,  and  whofe  forehead  he  had  deformed  with  an 
unfightly  fear,  by  feeking  to  procure  a regular  exfoliation  of  the  bone.  “ Woe  be 
to  thofe  (fays  La  Motte)  who  ferve  as  fubjeCts  of  his  firft  experiments  to  the 
young  furgeon  ; fuch  was  the  ill-fortune  of  my  firft  patient,  for,  being  juft  come 
from  the  Hotel-Dieu,  where  I imagined  I had  learned  every  thing,  I began 
by  dilating  the  wound  with  tents,  hard  and  firm  as  I could  make  them,  with 
the  defign  of  keeping  the  bone  open,  till  it  Ihould  call  off  its  fcale,  fearing 
the  worft  confequences,  Ihould  I fuffer  the  bone  to  be  covered  How 

Z z 2 

* “ Je  trouvai,  (fays  La  Motte),  que  le  cuir  chevelu  etoit  coupe  de  la  meme  maniere  que  lorfque  l’on  veut 
decouvrir  le  crane  d’un  cadavre,”  &c. 

f Ma5s  ce  chirurgien  qui  avoit  travaille  quelque  peu  de  terns  a l’Hotel-Dieu  de  Paris,  ou  il  avoit  vu  Monfieur 
Petit  couper  les  portions  des  tegumens,  qui  fe  trouvoient  dilacerez  ou  feparez  de  la  forte,  pour  eviter  un  plus 
grand  mal,  comme  je  l’ai  dit  ailleurs,  voulut  imiter  cet  excellent  maitre,  en  coupant  comme  lui,  la  portion  du 
cuir  chevelu,  qui  etoit  detachee,  et  il  decouvroit  par  ce  moien  tout  le  parietal,  et  par  de-la.  La  Motte , p.  457-8. 
tom.  2. 

t Malheur  a ceux  qui  fervent  les  premiers  d’epreuve  a un  jeune  chirurgien,  telle  que  fut  cette  premiere  blef 
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unfparingly  and  unrelentingly  he  proceeded  in  this  work  of  exfoliating  the  bone, 
he  next  reprefents  to  us  in  apoftrophifing  the  girl,  in  the  true  Gallic  ftyle.  But  this 
reformation  in  his  pra&ice,  which  had  enabled  him  to  fave  others  from  the  like  de- 
formity and  pain,  feems  to  have  given  him  real  pleafure,  as  a man  proud  and  zea- 
lous in  his  profeflion. 

There  is  another  maxim  I would  imprefs  upon  your  minds,  that  the  furgeon 
muft  not  prefume  to  decide,  a priori , what  parts  of  the  lacerated  integuments  may 
be  re- united,  and  what  parts  are  unfit  to  be  fewed,  for  that  is  a problem  which 
never  can  be  refolved  but  by  the  iffue  of  the  cafe.  A piece  of  fcalp,  though  irre- 
coverably bruifed,  cannot  (though  replaced,  as  if  with  hopes  of  its  adhering)  do 
the  fmallefl  harm  to  the  fcull ; and  we  have  innumerable  proofs,  that  teguments, 
much  lacerated,  may  retain  their  life  and  circulation,  and  that  although  foul  with  foil 
and  fand  ingrained  into  them  : fo  that  even  in  fuch  cafes  we  need  not  fcruple  to  put 
the  ufual  hitches  into  the  wound,  as  I did,  (fays  Parseus),  “ in  the  cafe  of  a foldier 
wounded  at  the  C&ftle  of  Hedin,  a little  before  the  laft  fiege.  This  foldier  was  employ- 
ed, with  many  others,  in  digging  earth  to  carry  to  the  ramparts.  The  earth  falling  in 
upon  one  party  of  them,  many  were  fuffocated  and  crufhed  to  death,  while  this  foldier 
was  dragged  out  from  among  the  rubbifh  alive,  with  his  fcalp  bruifed  and  lacerated, 
and  torn  down  from  beyond  the  top  of  his  head,  and  hanging  fo  over  his  face,  as 
to  flrike  his  companions  with  horror.  When  I faw  him,  I called  Charles  Lambert, 
furgeon  to  the  deceafed  Duke  de  Bouillon,  to  affift  me.  I walhed  the  wound  in 
warm  wine,  both  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  coagulated  blood,  and  walh  away  the  earth  ; 
then  it  was  well  wiped  and  dried  with  a linen  cloth.  There  was  applied  over  the 
whole  wound  fpirits  of  turpentine,  with  an  admixture  of  fpirits  of  wine,  in  which 
fanguis  draconis,  maftich,  and  aloes  were  diflolved  ; then  the  flap  being  replaced, 
was  fecured  with  feveral  Hitches  of  the  needle,  (not  firmly  drawn,  for  fear  of  in- 
flammation and  pain,  which  is  moll  apt  to  occur  at  the  time  of  the  firft  ferous  effu- 

fce  a mon  egard ; car  fortant  de  l’Hotel-Dieu  de  Paris,  ou  je  croiois  avoir  tout  appris,  je  commen^ai  a elargir 
cette  plaie  avec  plufieurs  bourdonnets  fort  durs,  dans  l’intention  de  tenir  cet  os  decouvert  jufqu’a  ce  qu’il  fut  e.\- 
folie,  croiant  bien  faire,  et  prevenir  le  mal  que  je  craignois,  li  je  laiffois  recouvrir  cet  os  j mats  combien  n’en 
caufai-je  point  a cette  pauvre  enfant,  qui  me  le  faifoit  ajfe%  entendre  par  fes  larmes,  que  je  vegardois  impoitable- 
mint,  dans  I'efperance  d'un  plus  grand  bien  ; mais  je  fous  m’en  corriger,  comme  je  le  fais  voir  par  la  manierc 
dont  je  la  traileii  la  feconde,  a laquelle  il  n’eft  rede  qu’une  11  foible  marque,  qu’a  peine  s’en  peut-on  appercevoir; 
au  n'eu  d’une  cicatrice  difForme  reltee  h P autre  qui  n’auroit  paru  en  aucune  maniere,  fi  j’avois  fuivi  la  meme  mS- 
thode.  La  Motle , tom.  2.  p.  445-6. 
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fion),  to  unite  the  parts,  and  fave  them  from  the  contaCt  of  the  air.”  Some  of  the 
other  precautions  of  Paneus  were  lefs  confident  with  found  principles,  or  modern  prac- 
tice ; for  he  put  into  each  edge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  long  tents,  to  preferve 
a free  difeharge  of  the  matter,  which  could  not  but  tend  to  inflame  the  wound  ; 
and  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  upper  end  of  a wound  like  this  fhould 
adhere,  while  its  lower  part  was  thus  tortured  into  a date  of  fuppuration  ; befides, 
there  was  laid  over  the  whole  head  a poultice  of  bean  and  barley  meal,  mixed 
up  with  vinegar,  while  it  fhould  have  been  kept  clean  and  dry.  “ I'  advifed  him 
(fays  Paree)  to  retreat  to  Abbeville,  as  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  befiege  us ; and 
you  may  be  adored,  that  after  having  been  exchanged  from  my  imprifonment,  (for  I 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy),  I faw  this  foldier  in  Abbeville  in  perfect  health.” 

The  circumdances  of  a cafe  related  by  Mr  Hill  are  fo  particular,  that  you  will 
naturally  take  an  intered  in  it.  While  the  older  furgeons  cut  away  every  portion  of 
fcalp,  however  (lightly  or  partially  detached,  our  practice  is  to  replace  confidently 
every  lacerated  fcalp,  however  much  infulated,  mangled,  or  polluted  with  foil  or 
fand.  The  cafe  related  by  Mr  Hill  will  leave  always  upon  your  minds  a lively  re- 
collection of  the  faCt. 

“ A drunk  country-man,  aged  fixty-fix  years,  riding  furioufly  along  the  dreet, 
was  flung  with  fuch  force  againd  the  (harp  edge  of  a door-pod,  that  about  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a hand  was  dripped  ofF  the  right  fide  of  his  head,  and  laid 
down  on  the  cheek. 

“ Some  people,  in  the  dark,  took  his  wig  out  of  the  kennel,  and,  not  knowing 
what  had  happened  to  his  head,  put  it  on  full  of  mud,  and  fqueezed  his  hat  over 
it.  He  did  not  complain  of  his  head,  but  complained  greatly  of  his  neck  and 
(houlders. 

“ The  dirt  was  rubbed  into  the  Tunica  Cellulosa  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it 
was  impoflfible  to  clean  it  fully  out.  I therefore  pulled  up  the  loofe  piece  of  the 
fcalp,  and,  after  waihing  and  duffing  it  with  foft  liniments,  put  four  ditches  into 
the  upper  part,  but  fo  loolely,  as  to  allow  the  matter  a free  paflage. 

“ The  wound  digeded  fo  well,  that  in  five  days  all  dangerous  fymptoms  were  over, 
and  his  friends  carried  him  home  without  acquainting  me.  Having  no  proper  per- 
fon  to  take  care  of  him,  the  ditches  gave  way  one  after  another,  and  it  healed,  lea- 
ving near  two  fingers-breadth  of  the  fcull  bare,  the  teguments  lying  in  folds  on  the 
Os  Petrosum.  This  circumdance  might  eafily  have  been  prevented  by  renewing 
the  ditches.  He,  however,  lived  and  enjoyed  good  health  above  twenty  years.’’ 
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Yet  a laceration  of  the  fcalp  is  a ftate  of  danger  and  uncertainty.  We  never  can 
be  afTured  that  the  bone  is  not  too  much  injured  to  admit  of  its  re-uniting  with  the 
fcalp,  or  that  the  conftitution  is  not  too  weakly,  or  the  feafon  or  the  air  unfavour- 
able ; we  never  can  be  afTured,  even  when  the  profpeCt  at  firft  is  moft  flattering,  that 
a laceration  of  the  fcalp  will  not  be  followed  by  a Suppuration 'of  the  brain. 

“ Thomas  Sharpe  was  an  itinerant  dancing-mafter,  a fidler,  a performer  in  a milita- 
ry band  ; he  died  trumpeter  to  the  Dumfriesshire  militia,  and  had  attained  to  all  the 
perfection  of  libertinifm,  and  diflolute  behaviour,  that  fuch  occupations  naturally 
entail  upon  their  profeflors.  One  morning,  reeling  out  of  a low  tavern,  he,  after 
fcrambling  up  the  flairs  of  it,  ftaggered  forwards  into  the  unguarded  area  of  a 
houfe  that  was  building,  and,  without  any  other  apparent  injury,  had  his  fcalp  torn 
down  over  his  face.  The  fcalp  was  ragged  in  its  edges,  and  mangled  every  where, 
with  Several  penetrating  wounds  ; it  was  Separated  from  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
head,  from  the  lambdoid  future,  backwards  nearly  to  the  eye-brow,  and  from  the 
vertex  to  the  right  ear  ; much  of  the  fcull,  and  efpecially  of  the  os  frontis  of  that 
fide  of  the  head  was  laid  bare  ; nor  was  the  oppofite  fide  without  bruifes,  and  lefler 
wounds,  for  it  feemed  to  have  been  jammed  in  among  the  loofe  ftones. 

“ The  fcalp  was  fponged,  cleaned,  and  dried,  and  Smoothly  applied  again  to  the 
fcul!  ; and  as  the  edges  of  the  laceration  were  irregular,  and  bruifed,  and  in  no 
fit  condition  to  be  nicely  joined  with  flitches,  they  were  held  by  plafters  only,  they 
were  united  in  a few  days  with  each  other,  and  even  feemed  re-united  on  the  lower 
Surface  with  the  Surface  of  the  fcull ; whatever  inflammation  there  was,  feemed  a very 
natural  confequence  of  the  general  bruifes,  and  lefler  wounds  of  the  fcalp  ; and  we 
were  confirmed  in  this  good  expectation,  from  the  man’s  having  recovered  from  his 
intoxication,  and  continuing  in  apparent  health.  He  felt  his  bruifes,  and  com- 
plained of  the  pain,  flept  well,  had  neither  delirium,  ficknefs,  nor  fever,  and  was 
bled  only  on  account  of  the  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe. 

“ On  the  fifth  day,  the  little  difcharge  which  iflued  from  the  irregular  openings,  and 
Smaller  wounds,  was  good  ; the  adhefion  continued  apparently  found;  on  the  Sixth,  the 
dTcharge  from  under  the  fcalp  was  more  copious,  and  comprefles  Soon  were  nicely  ap- 
plied to  keep  the  fcalp  and  the  fcull  in  contaCt  with  each  other.  On  the  eleventh  day 
it  became  neceflary,  from  fluctuation  and  foftnefs  in  all  the  lower  part  of  the  detached 
fcalp,  to  make  an  opening  over  the  ear  for  the  difcharge  of  matter,  which  flowed  fo 
profufely,  and  was  accompanied  with  fuch  fits  of  rigor,  that  I abandoned  all 
hopes  of  any  firm  or  general  re-union,  and  began  to  fear  that  the  brain  was 
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Head  of  Thomas  Sharpe: 


Fig.  I.  Sketch  of  the  Scalp  partially  re- 
united.— A large  Abfcefs  above  the 
Ear  difcharging  a profufion  of  Matter. 
—55  Extent  of  carious  Bone  and  dead 
Scalp. — The  Probe  palling  from  the 
Opening  c and  d out  by  the  Opening 
e9  and  all  round  from  the  Vertex 
to  the  Temple  and  Ear,  betwixt  the 
Scalp  and  the  Bone. 


Fig.  2.  The  Integuments  laid  back,  and 
the  Extent  of  carious  Bone  expofed. 
—ff  Marking  the  Extent  of  the  Ca- 
ries. 

Fig.  3.  Drawing  of  the  Scull-cap  fawed‘ 
off  and  preferved. — g Marking  the 
Center  of  the  Caries. — And  bb  The 
deep  ulcerated  Furrow  in  the  Bone  by 
which  the  carious  Part  was  circum- 
fcribed,  and  which  might  have  been 
miftaken  for  a deep  Fradture. 
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in  a ftate  of  fuppuration.  Upon  pufhing  the  probe  through  the  foft  and  downy 
granulations  which  united  the  edges  of  the  fcalp  with  the  fcull,  I was  perfuaded, 
that  all  below  the  mere  edge  was  difengaged,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  parietal 
bone  was  rough  and  naked.  The  probe,  in  its  progrefs  between  the  fcull  and 
integuments,  encountered  what  all  my  afliftants  conceived  to  be  a fra&ure  of  the 
fcull ; vet  ftill  the  patient  retained  his  fenfes,  and  fuffered  little  in  his  health. 

“ The  fymptoms  of  fuppurated  brain  are,  I know  from  much  experience,  far  from 
alarming  when  they  firft  appear : The  detached  ftate  of  the  fcalp,  the  roughnefs  of  the 
bone,  the  profufion  of  matter  which  flowed  through  all  the  openings,  and  the  flight 
rigors,  dejetfted  looks,  and  tremblings  of  the  hand  and  tongue,  though  they  are  fuch 
as  alarm  the  furgeon,  can  hardly  vindicate  him  in  taking  any  decifive  ftep.  I was  per- 
fuaded that  the  bone  was  dead,  and  the  brain  in  a ftate  of  fuppuration  : I faw  no  prc- 
fpe£l  of  interpofing  with  fuccefs  at  fo  late  a period  as  the  fixteenth  day  from  the  injury  ; 
I was  fupported  by  the  confulting  furgeons  in  the  preliminary  ftep  of  opening  the 
fcalp,  and  expoftng  the  difeafed  bone  ; but  they  feemed  to  fuflfer  a difappointraent, 
when  that  rough  line,  which  was  fo  curioufly  traced  with  the  probe,  was  found  not  to 
be  a fra&ure,  and,  as  there  was  no  fra&ure,  I was,  fortunately  for  my  reputation,  pre- 
vented from  applying  the  trepan  ; for  though  there  was  every  motive  for  operating, 
the  patient  died  next  day  of  a difeafe,  inevitably  fatal,  connected  indeed  with  the  ac- 
cident, but  having  no  relation  to  the  ftate  of  the  brain. 

“ Let  me  now,  then,  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  condition  of  this  man 
before  the  operation,  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  of  the  appearance  on  difleding 
the  body.  Before  the  operation  of  cutting  up  the  fcalp,  there  were  no  decifive 
figns,  nor  fatal  prognoftic  ; for  of  all  the  fatal  affedions  of  the  brain,  this  of 
fuppuration  of  the  dura  mater  is  the  moft  infidious  in  its  progrefs  ; and  our 
patient,  before  we  apprehend  him  to  be  in  danger,  is  in  general  beyond  the 
reach  of  help.  This  man,  though  he  had  the  cranium  naked,  the  fcalp  in 
full  fuppuration,  and  a profufion  of  thin  matter  pouring  out  from  various 
openings,  had  no  other  fymptoms  than  flight  rigors,  and  no  more  violent  ri- 
gors, indeed,  than  often  accompany  the  flight  fever  of  a lacerated  fcalp.  It  was 
towards  the  fixteenth  day,  perhaps  about  the  fourteenth,  that  thefe  rigors  were  fol- 
lowed with  a fweating  ftage,  that  they  became  fenfibly  more  frequent  and  violent, 
and  that  they  were  accompanied  during  the  day  with  unufual  languor,  and  in  the 
night  with  a flight  delirium,  which  only  difappeared  when  he  was  thoroughly  roufed 
from  fleep.  Yet,  at  this  moft  critical  period,  I could  not  make  him  fay  that  he  had 
any  corded  feeling  over  the  brow,  any  headach,  any  thing  which  might  indicate  to  his 
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own  apprehenfion  a diforder  within.  I could  not  perceive  the  flighted  wavering  in 
his  intellecft ; I could  not  find,  in  the  irritable  ftate  of  his  pulfe,  the  foulnefs  of  his 
tongue,  the  dullnefs  of  his  eye,  in  his  perturbed  fleep,  and  alarming  dreams,  any- 
thing more  than  the  feverifti  diforder  naturally  accompanying  fo  extenfive  a lacera- 
tion of  the  fcalp  ; and  yet  at  that  moment  was  the  fuppuration  of  the  dura  mater 
fairly  eftablifhed,  and  the  brain  itfelf  deeply  tainted. 

“ An  increafed  drowfinefs,  with  rigors  more  violent  than  ufual,  a degree  of  head- 
ach,  and  a fenfibility  to  light,  induced  us,  upon  the  fixteenth  day,  to  cut  up  the 
flight  adhefion  of  this  great  flap  of  fuppurated  fcalp,  which  immediately  fell  over 
the  ear,  and  left  the  whole  parietal  bone  expofed,  in  a condition  perfedtly  decifive, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  and  indeed  of  the  patient’s  fate.  There 
was  a portion  of  the  parietal  bone  broad  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  of  a fquare  form, 
apparently  infulated  from  the  reft,  black,  carious,  and  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  furrounding  bone,  and  circumfcribed  by  a line  as  decifive  as  if  it  were  a frac- 
ture. This  part,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  parietal  bone,  was  rough,  dry,  and 
prominent,  of  a dark  yellow  colour,  engrained  with  black  fpots  like  a toad’s  back. 
The  pores  of  the  bone,  cr,  in  other  terms,  the  minute  and  almoft  invifible  holes 
by  which  the  blood- veflels  enter  it,  feemed  wide,  and  not  red  as  when  blood 
is  circulating,  but  black.  In  the  margin  immediately  furrounding  this,  where 
the  bone  was  ftill  alive,  and  in  a ftate  of  ulceration,  the  bone  was  wafted,  fo 
that  the  carious  part  was  left  prominent,  with  a line  fo  fairly  circumfcribed, 
that,  when  felt  with  the  probe,  it  might  be  miftaken  for  fra<fture  ; this  is  indeed,  uni- 
formly the  condition  of  a dead  and  exfoliating  piece  of  the  fcull.  Beyond  this  ul- 
cerating circle,  where  the  integuments  and  mufcles  adhered,  they  adhered  with 
particular  firmnefs,  being  crammed  with  extravafated  blood,  and  hardened  by  in- 
flammation. Though  the  certainty  of  the  brain  being  in  a ftate  of  fuppuration, 
inclined  me  to  perforate  the  cranium,  the  certainty  now  of  there  being  no  fra&ure 
inclined  my  afliftants,  and  the  confulting  furgeons,  to  refufe  their  confent  to  that 
operation,  which  alone  could  fave  our  patient;  thus  I was  deftined  to  efcape  the 
opprobrium  of  having  fhortened  the  life  of  a man,  whofe  death,  from  a very  diffe- 
rent caufe,  was  inevitable. 

“ He  was  perfectly  fenfible  during  this  preliminary  operation,  and  would  mod 
willingly  have  confented  to  any  meafure  we  might  judge  expedient.  But,  when 
he  was  conveyed  to  bed,  he  feemed  weak,  his  breathing  was  low  and  difficult,  his 
pulfe,  which  had  beat  124  in  the  afternoon,  was  this  evening  extremely  feeble  and 
flow,  and  he  broke  out  into  a very  profufe  fweat.  His  features  were  fhrunk,  and 
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his  face  pale  and  ghaftly.  About  four  in  the  morning  he  was  feized  with  ficknefs, 
and  fevere  vomiting,  and  with  a rigor,  which  lafted  fully  twenty  minutes,  and  at 
eleven  in  the  morning  his  breathing  was  extremely  oppreffed  ; it  "was  painful  to 
witnefs  his  druggies  for  breath,  and  the  anxiety  and  cold  fvveats  which  it  brought 
upon  him  : in  half  an  hour  after  his  moft  violent  druggie  for  breath,  he  was  feized 
with  a profufe  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs;  brought  up,  with  coughing  and  ftruggling, 
fully  a pound  of  florid  blood,  and  expired  : Thus,  in  the  very  moment  in  which 
he  came  into  manifeft  danger  from  fuppuration  of  the  brain,  he  died  from  the  burft- 
ing  of  a blood-veffel  in  the  lungs.  What  bruifes,  befides  the  wounds  of  the  head, 
he  may  have  received  unconfcionfly  in  his  date  of  intoxication,  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  nothing  is  more  likely,  than  that  in  the  fall  which  thus  hurt  his  head,  the 
lungs  had  alfo  differed  material  injury  ; it  is  perhaps  from  fuch  injuries  pading  un- 
noticed that  fuppuration  of  the  liver  fo  frequently  accompanies  fra&ures  of  the  fcull  ; 
indeed,  I know  not  how  a man  can  fall  from  a height,  without  fo  heavy  a vifeus 
as  the  liver  differing  by  the  fhock,  independent  of  any  direct  blow. 

“ The  appearances  on  diffe&ion  were  as  follow  : The  appearance  of  the  brain 
implies  danger ; but  it  was  the  diffe&ion  of  the  lungs  that  explained  his  fudden 
death.  Upon  raifing  the  cranium,  all  that  furface  of  the  dura  mater  which  lay  under 
the  didafed  bone  was  in  full  fuppuration,  covered  with  white  and  mature  matter, 
and,  in  many  points,  perforated  with  ulceration.  The  pia  mater,  in  contadl  with 
the  difeafed  dura  mater,  was  not  yet  ulcerated,  for  the  brain  cut  found  and  firm  up 
to  the  very  furface;  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  the  brain  was  in  fome  degree  affected,  an 
increafed  action  of  its  veffels  had  unqueftionably  taken  place,  for  all  the  ventricles 
were  enlarged,  and  full  of  drum,  but  not  obvioufly  inflamed.  Thus  our  patient 
was  in  that  ftate  of  danger  from  fuppuration  of  the  brain,  from  which  fo  few  are 
recovered  even  by  the  moft  timely  operations  ; but  the  fudden  burfling  of  a great 
veffel  in  the  lungs  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  death  ; for,  upon  opening 
the  right  fide  of  the  thorax,  there  was  found  in  the  lungs  of  the  right  fide  a great 
effufion  of  blood,  and  a finall  fuperficial  ulcer  on  the  largeft  lobe  of  this  part  of  the 
lungs. 

Whether  is  it  to  the  mere  laceration  of  the  fcalp  that  we  are  to  refer  all  this  diforder  ? 
Was  the  fcalp  fo  mangled  by  the  fharp  and  irregular  ftones  among  which  this  man 
had  fallen  ; was  it  perforated  in  fo  many  places  by  ihefe  irregular  wounds  I have 
mentioned,  as  to  deftroy  its  texture,  and  make  it  no  longer  capable  of  maintaining 
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its  connection  with  the  fcull  ? Or,  was  the  bone  itfelf  To  much  injured  in  its  inter- 
nal ftrudture  and  circulation  as  to  be  incapable  of  pufhing  out  granulations  to  meet 
thofe  of  the  lcalp  ? Does  not  the  practice  here  purfued,  of  holding  the  fcalp  in  its 
place,  of  fupporting  partial  adhefions,  and  endeavouring  to  extend  them  by  ufing 
comprefles,  and  confining  the  inflamed  fcalp  in  contact  with  the  difeafed  bone,  tend 
rather  to  increafe  that  inflammation,  and  indeed  to  widen  the  feparation?  Were 
not  thofe  fymptoms  of  fhiverings  and  languor  which  (flight  though  they  be)  indicate 
fuppuration  of  the  brain,  too  long  negle&ed  ? Should  I not,  in  place  of  making 
fuccefiive  openings,  when  new  abfcefles  were  generated,  have  thrown  down  the 
fcalp  to  examine  the  bone  ? Should  I not,  according  to  the  ftridt  rules  of  good 
lenfe  and  good  furgery,  have  proceeded  to  trepan  a fcull,  carious  to  fuch  extent,  un- 
equivocally dead,  quite  incapable  of  maintaining  any  connexion  with  the  dura  ma- 
ter, fure,  on  the  contrary,  to  operate  .upon  it  as  a foreign  body,  and  to  pro- 
duce fuppuration  ? For  this  was  not  one  of  thofe  circurnfcribed  and  fuperficial  exfo- 
liations, which  can  be  thrown  off  without  danger  to  the  brain.  Finally,  fince  this  pa- 
tient furvived  fo  horrible  an  injury  for  three  weeks,  and  died  by  a fort  of  accident, 
is  not  the  long  delay  of  this  fatal  fuppuration  a fort  of  proof,  that  it  happened  not 
from  primary  feparation  of  the  dura  mater  detached  by  the  fhock,  nor  by  a fecon- 
dary  feparation  depending  on  flow  difeafe  of  the  bone,  but  from  this  deftrudtion  of 
the  fcalp,  followed  in  fucceflion  by  death  of  the  fcull,  and  fuppuration  of  the  dura 
mater,  the  internal  periofteum  of  the  fcull  ? 

Though  I regard  every  fatal  caufe  as  an  occafion  of  reflection,  and  almoft  of 
felf-reproach,  yet  I am  fenfible  that  this  cafe  was  too  complex  not  to  admit  of  many 
apologies : There  are  in  fuch  cafes  of  lacerated  fcalp  certain  irregularities  and 
anomalies  which  incline  me  at  all  times  to  proceed  with  caution.  There  are 
conditions  of  the  individual  fyftems,  and  varieties  of  climate,  or  air,  which, 
without  any  local  caufe,  without  the  fcalp  or  the  fcull  being  eflentially  ruined 
in  their  texture,  prevent  their  re-union,  and  even  occafion  death.  The  air  of 
particular  countries  has  been  remarked  through  ages  as  peculiarly  noxious  to  thofe 
wounded  in  the  head.  Lufitani  has  celebrated  “ the  noxious  air  of  Florence  and 
Bologna,  while  the  air  of  Ragufa,  feated  upon  a rock,  is  fo  extremely  favourable, 
that  even  where  the  cranial  bones  are  fra&ured  and  deftroyed,  hardly  any  patient 
dies,  but  all  recover  *” 

* Florentiae  et  Baronias  ita  capitis  vulnera  periculofa  funt,  ut  raro  capite  vulneratus  fanatur,  &zc.—Lu/i/ani, 
cur.  ico.  c.  6. 
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In  Africa,  the  climate  was  fo  fevere  upon  the  French  army  in  their  celebrated 
expedition  under  Charles  V.  the  days  were  fo  hot,  and  the  nights  fo  moift  and 
cold,  that  they  were  in  the  greateft  danger  of  being  all  cut  off  by  fluxes, 
fevers,  and  ill-conditioned  wounds.  “ Wounds  in  the  head  was  very  perilous  in 
that  place,  fo  that  if  a hundred  were  hurt  in  the  head,  it  was  not  poflible  to  fave 
ten  ; for  the  day  was  fo  hot  that  it  burned  all  things,  and  the  night  was  fo  extremely 
cold,  that  it  was  intolerable,  and  not  to  be  ci  edited,  and  fo  by  this  diftemperance, 
when  the  cranium  was  uncovered,  that  the  air  might  touch  it,  prefently  they  died 
without  any  help.  Then  I feeing  that,  began  to  confider  of  the  matter,  defiring 
to  find  fome  means  to  help  them,  and  fo  ftudying,  it  came  into  my  memory,  that 
the  air  was  the  caufe  of  their  death,  as  it  was  in  truth.  Then  prefently  I com- 
manded all  the  furgeons  that  were  under  my  jurifdidtion,  that  they  fhould  not 
meddle  with  any  wound  in  the  head  without  my  prefence,  which  thing  was  done  ; 
and  as  many  as  were  wounded,  the  firft  thing  1 did,  inftead  of  cutting  or  lancing, 
cr  difeovering,  according  to  the  common  order,  I joined  the  parts  ! and  fewed  them 

i 

clofe  ! and  dreffed  them  upon  the  wound  with  our  quinteffence,  and  with  balfams, 

✓ 

and  with  magno  liquore,  and  in  a fhort  time  the  moft  part  were  helped,  and  there 
died  none  fo  defperate  as  before,  and , therefore , (fays  Phioravanti,  the  author  of 
this  encomium  upon  his  own  practice),  in  my  judgement  this 'was  a good  invention 
Nor  will  any  modern  reader  difpute  that  it  was,  fince,  in  place  of  the  fcholaftic 
methods  of  incarning,  exfoliating,  and  cicatrizing,  Fiorovanti  replaced  the  fcalp, 
ffwed  the  wound,  and  dreffed  it  clofe  with  that  admirable  balfam,  to  the  virtues  of 
which  he  fo  proudly  aferibes  his  fuccefs. 

The  air  of  a country  changes  from  time  to  time,  “ fo  that  now,”  fays  Donatus, 
“ in  our  town  of  Mantua,  four  or  five  years  have  paffed  in  which  the  air  has  been 
fo  malignant,  that  the  flighted  injury  of  the  head  has  been  fatal ; but  from  the  third 
year  this  tendency  of  the  air  (influxus  coeli)  began  to  decline,  fo  that  now  fuch 
wounds  are  without  danger,  and  no  one  dies  j\” 

The  ill  air  of  an  hofpital  is  more  fatal  to  the  re-union  of  the  fcalp,  than  either  the 
bruifing  of  the  fcalp,  or  the  injury  or  contufion  of  the  bone.  The  air  of  the  hofpi- 
tal, the  Hctel-Dieu,  in  Paris,  is  more  noxious  than  the  climate  of  Cremona,  Flo- 

3 A 2 

* This  is  the  Phioravanti  whofe  hiftory  and  practices  are  mentioned  in  the  Firfl.  Volume. 

j M.  Donatus  de  Variolis,  cap.  ii. 
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rence,  or  Mantua,  and  has  been  a matter  of  regret  in  all  ages.  The  good  old  fur- 
geon,  Saviard,  fhows  us  what  danger  there  is  in  making  even  the  flighted  incifions, 
b7  a cafe  inftru&ive  in  many  refpedts. 

“ Nurfe  Bernard  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  no  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
was  flruck  on  the  back  of  the  head  by  the  falling  of  a poll,  fet  up  for  drying  cloaths, 
and  fell  fenfelefs  to  the  ground.  Upon  giving  her  a little  eau  de  vie,  fhe  revived, 
when  there  was  obferved  upon  the  injured  part  a fmall  bump  only,  of  the  flze  of  a 
nut,  and  without  any  wound. 

“ The  fame  evening  fhe  vomited,  and  was  oppreffed  at  intervals  with  a degree  of 
ftupor,  which  having  continued  during  four  days,  we  became  anxious,  (fays  Saviard), 
and  refolved  to  open  the  tumor,  which  was  full  of  coagulated  blood,  the  pericranium, 
adhering  foundly  to  the  fcull  beneath.  From  this  time  forward  fhe  had  irregular 
fhiverings,  which  laded  at  each  return  four  hours  uninterruptedly  ; and  during  the 
feventeen  days  in  which  they  continued,  we  reckoned  twenty-five  returns.  Bleed- 
ing we  were  fo  little  fparing  off,  that  in  the  fird  days  of  her  illnefs  we  bled  her  no 
lefs  than  fourteen  times  in  the  arm,  and  once  in  the  ankle ; her  vomiting  conti- 
nuing inceffantly,  accompanied  with  pungent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 

“ After  the  feventeenth  day,  gangrene  came  upon  the  wound,  which  forced  us  to 
make  repeated  incifions;  bad  fymptoms  continued,  notwithdanding,  for  forty  days, 
and  two  months  and  a fortnight  had  expired  before  the  wound  clofed.  Nor  did  her 
ficknefs  end  here,  for  fhortly  after  the  clofing  of  the  wound,  her  face  was  puffed 
up  with  an  oedematous  fwelling,  much  ferum  running  continually  by  the  ears  and 
noflrils  for  fifteen  days  ; deafnefs  fupervened,  with  lancing  pains,  and  continued  dif- 
crder  of  the  head  ; more  than  a pint  of  reddifh  matter  flowed  from  the  nofe,  and  a 
rheum  inundated  the  ched,  and  threatened  fuffocation  to  fuch  a degree,  that  for  a 
long  while  we  looked  for  nothing  but  fudden  death.  It  were  iinpcflible  to  enume- 
rate (befides  the  twenty-fix  bleedings)  the  various  medicines  fhe  ufed  ; it  was  by  the 
frequent  ufe  of  afs’s  milk  that  her  health  was  at  lad  redored.  Her  pains  in  the 
head  continued  for  two  years,  with  beating  of  the  temples,  which  increafed  with 
every  change  of  the  weather.” 

“ None  but  thofe  (fays  Saviard  *)  who  have’experienced  the  malignant  influence 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris,  (incontedibly  the  mod  crowded  hofpital  in  Europe),  can 


* Ceux  qui  n’ont  pas  l’experience  des  impreflions  facheufes  qu’un  aufli  mauvais  air  que  celui  de  l’Hotel-Dieu 
de  Paris,  qui  eft  fans  contredit  l’endroit  de  l’Europe  ou  il  y a en  tout  temps  un  plus  grand  nombres  des  malades, 
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imagine  the  ill  effedts  it  has  upon  the  conftitutions  of  wounded  patients,  cauling 
even  the  flighteft  wounds  to  become  mortal.  Thole  who  have  never  ferved  in  this 
hofpital  will  no  doubt  wonder  that  a flight  contufion  like  this,  in  which  the  bone 
was  in  no  degree  laid  bare,  Ihould  be  followed  by  fuch  a train  of  fymptoms,  while 
thofe  who  have,  will  be  little  furprifed  with  a fcene  they  have  witnefled  continually.” 

This  hofpital,  mentioned  in  all  periods  as  a moft  foul  and  peftilential  congregation 
of  vapours,  is  now  reformed  ; Saviard,  the  oldeft  furgeon  of  this  hofpital,  whofe 
works  are  come  down  to  us,  thus  warns  thofe  who  may  fucceed  him  in  his  office. 
Paree,  flill  more  imprefied  with  the  fame  danger,  and  ftruck  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
thofe  operations,  propofed  that  an  hofpital  fhould  be  eredted  in  the  fuburbs,  in  a more 
healthy  air,  for  the  reception  of  thofe  wounded  in  the  head.  La  Motte  fpeaks 
with  compundtion  and  penitence  of  the  bad  leflons  he  had  learnt  in  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
and  of  the  ill  fuccefs  proceeding  from  the  malignant  air.  Petit  complained  of  the 
mortality  in  his  time,  and  Deffiault,  the  laft  furgeon  of  that  hofpital,  found  himfelf 
fo  unfuccefsful,  that  he  renounced  at  laft  all  thoughts  of  operating  in  fradlures  of 
the  fcull,  and,  with  a few  ordinary  precautions  and  remedies,  abandoned  every 
fuch  cafe  to  nature. 

Without  having  the  misfortune  to  have  ferved  in  any  hofpital,  where,  to  ufe  the  lan- 
guage of  Saviard,  “ I faw  innumerable  vidtims,”  or,  being  driven  to  abfolute  defpair, 
like  Deflault,  and  abandoning  all  hopes  of  being  ufeful  in  wounds  of  the  head  ; I 
have  yet  learnt  a degree  of  caution,  with  which  I would  fain  imprefs  you  in  your  firft 
conceptions  ; for  of  all  the  abufes  of  pradlice,  the  moft  grievous  to  one  who  re- 
fledts  foberly  and  modeftly  on  what  art  can  do,  is  the  confident  and  prefumptuous 
hope  which  young  men  are  too  apt  to  indulge,  of  re-uniting  every  piece  of  lacera- 
ted fcalp  by  the  main  force  of  futures,  and  relieving  every  fymptom  of  oppreffion, 
or  flight  delirium,  or  temporary  fever,  by  trepanning  the  fcull.  I have  often  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  the  feafon  feemed  favourable,  the  heat  moderate,  and  the  air  of 
an  hofpital  untainted  ; while  other  patients,  and  lefs  important  wounds,  were  reco- 
vering a-pace,  and  no  fign  of  infedtion  could  be  perceived,  thofe  wounded  in  the 

peut  faire  fur  ]e  corps  des  blefles  pour  rendre  lesmoind  res  bleffures  mortelles,  feront  fans  doute  furpris,  qu’un 
fimple  contufion  h la  tete,  en  laquelle  l’os  du  crane  n’a  jamais  ete  decouvert,  ait  eft  fuivee  d’un  fi  longue  fuite 
d’accidens ; au  lieu  que  tous  ceux  qui  travaillent  dans  cet  hopital  n’en  font  point  ettonez,  etant  fans  cefle  les  temoins 
des  effets  funeftes  de  cet  air  pernicieux,  et  trops  fouvent  meme  du  nombre  des  vi&imes  expofees  a fes  infultes  a 
lcur  propre  depens,  &c. 
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fcalp  became,  after  a few  days  confinement,  languid,  feverilh,  and  opprefled,  and 
had  every  ufual  fymptom  of  an  opprefied  brain.  Not  to  fpecify  innumerable  cafes, 
from  which  my  general  obfervation  is  deduced,  I have  feen  a boy  whofe  fcalp  was 
lacerated  fo  very  largely,  as  to  fhew  the  fcull  naked,  but  uninjured,  continue  well,  and 
free  from  fever  or  delirium  feveral  days,  then  feized  with  vomiting,  like  that  of 
opprefied  brain,  with  rigors  and  foul  tongue,  and  rapid  pulfe,  and  delirium.  I have 
feen  a boy  lying  in  this  doubtful  and  dangerous  ftate  for  fifteen  days,  the  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  wound  being  interrupted,  and  its  complexion  as  much  affedted  as  the 
general  health  ; exhaufted  by  fucceffive  paroxyfins  of  fever,  and  yet  in  no  im- 
minent danger.  I have  feen  three  foldiers  hurt,  in  the  confufion  of  a fire,  from 
bricks  or  beams  falling  on  them,  all  the  three  wounded  in  the  head,  all  feized  at 
once  with  the  fame  temporary  fever  and  delirium,  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
in  any  kind  of  danger.  I have  often  feen,  in  an  aged  perfon,  where  the 
fcull  was  laid  bare  by  a blow,  the  integuments  flough  entirely  away,  and  fall 
off  in  cakes  as  black  (to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of  nurfes)  as  the  foot  on  the  pot,  and, 
after  an  interval  of  imminent  danger,  in  which  even  the  outer  plate  of  the  fcull  has 
exfoliated,  I have  feen  with  admiration  the  fcull  pufh  forth  its  granulations  with 
fuch  vigour  in  extreme  old  age,  (at  feventy-five  years  of  age),  as  to  replace  the 
fcalp  with  a broad  and  firm  cicatrix.  Thefe  accidents  of  fractured  fcull,  or  lacera- 
ted fcalp,  are  frequent  only  in  an  hofpital  ; and  you  will  often  obferve  your  patient, 
whatever  his  age  or  conftitution,  attacked  with  ficknefs  and  fever,  which  feems  to 
imply  danger,  but  which  is  to  be  cured  by  antimonials,  opiates,  and  the  warm 
bath.  You  will  have  the  goodnefs,  then,  to  believe,  that  this  is  no  infignificant  vin- 
dication of  my  own  conduct  in  an  unfortunate  cafe,  but  an  independent,  a necef* 
faryand  a ufeful  injundtion  to  you  : “ Never  permit  yourfelves  to  be  alarmed  too 
much  at  thefe  firft  fymptoms  of  fever,  nor  hurried  into  anv  precipitate  ftep,  for 
many  have  narrowly  efcaped  the  knife  and  the  faw,  the  fcalping  procefs,  and  the 
uielefs  perforation  of  the  fcull,  to  whom,  during  the  continuance  of  fuch  a tempo- 
rary fever,  the  flighted  of  thefe  operations  would  furely  prove  fatal 

* I think  it  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  young  furgeon,  to  have  thefe  prudent  maxims  thoroughly  eftablilh- 
.ed  in  his  mind,  that  I would  rather  err  on  the  fafer  fide,  and  (hall  tranfcribe  one  cafe  from  my  books.  The 
flow  progrefs  of  the  fymptoms  of  fuppurated  brain  has  always  ftiuck  me  as  peculiarly  interefting,  and  the  criti- 
cal fituation  of  the  hoy  Tom  Scott, which  I am  now  to  defcribe,  attracted  my  attention.  “ T his  was  a fine  boy 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  having,  on  new-year’s  day,  got  into  an  empty  hamper  which  was  in  a cart,  the 
horfc  running  off,  the  hamper  was  canted  out  of  the  cart,  and  the  boy  tolled  like  a cat  out  of  a bafleet.  His 
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That  aphorlfm  of  Hippocrates,  which  relates  to  the  fever  of  intoxication,  may  be 
transferred,  without  referve,  to  that  accompanying  wounds  of  the  head.  “ If  a 
man  be  fo  intoxicated,  as  to  lie  fpeechlefs,  and  he  be  feized  with  fever,  he  is  in  no 
danger;  but  if  not  feized  with  fever,  he  dies  the  third  day*.”  We  may,  with 
much  greater  truth,  pronounce  the  patient  fafe,  who,  having  a wound  of  the  head 

fall  was,  of  courfe,  from  a confiderable  height,  and  his  head  lighted  among  broken  bottles.  A woman  came 
out,  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  carried  him  up  flairs  ; walked  his  clotted  hair,  and  took  a very  motherly  care 
of  him,  till  Mr  Cheine,  junior,  of  Leith,  came,  and  fewed  a confiderable  wound  of  the  fcalp. 

“ But  from  this  time  he  was  fadly  neglefted,  being  fent  to  the  hofpital,  where  I faw  him  firft  on  the  twentieth 
day.  On  the  eighth  day,  probably  on  account  of  ulceration  of  the  fcalp,  the  flitches  had  been  cut  out,  and  the 
wTound  thrown  open  ; the  cut,  arching  in  a femiciicular  form  over  the  parietal  bone,  was  in  a ftate  of  ulcera- 
tion. The  bone  was  bare  in  its  upper  part,  and  rough,  and  apparently  carious  to  a great  extent.  Where  the  bone 
feemed  founded,  it  was  covered  with  that  fine  down  of  granulations  which  fprings  from  the  furfac  of  a denuded 
bone,  and  which  is  eafily  pulhed  off  with  the  probe.  The  edges  of  the  wound  of  the  integuments  was  bordered 
with  the  fame  flat  and  gloffy  granulation.  The  fcalp  from  the  place  of  the  cut,  (which  paffed  in  an  arched  form  over 
the  top  of  the  head),  was  quite  down  to  the  ear,  in  a date  of  complete  fuppuration.  The  fluctuation  of  matter  was 
every  where  manifeft  ; the  fcalp  in  many  places  as  thin  as  parchment ; the  rednefs  of  internal  ulceration,  threatening 
to  burfl  outwardly,  was  remarkable  in  many  places.  The  greateft  bag  of  fuppuration  was  immediately  around 
the  ear,  and  an  opening  w'as  made  with  a bleeding  lancet  juft  before  the  ear,  by  the  fide  of  the  temporal  artery, 
from  which  a profufion  of  pus  was  difcharged  ; a fecond  opening  behind  the  ear  was  alfo  neceffary. 

“ With  fuch  an  extent  of  fuppurating  fcalp  and  carious  bone,  the  boy’s  condition  feemed  of  itfelf  extremely  critical. 
But  the  fever  and  ficknefs  had  rifen,  at  the  fame  time,  to  an  unufual  height ; I found  him,  on  the  twenty-firft,  after 
thefe  very  neceffary  openings,  with  a furred  tongue,  a rapid  pulfe,  beating  more  than  1 20  in  the  minute  ; his 
Ikin  parched,  his  third  very  great  j the  face  not  flulhed,  but  the  eye  heavy  and  oppreffed,  and  the  pupil, 
(though  in  this  I may  have  been  miftaken,  as  he  had  a very  large  black  eye),  fomewhat  dilated ; his  motions 
were  peculiarly  languid,  and  he  laid  his  head,  during  the  drefling,  very  oppreffed  like,  on  his  nurfe’s  {boulder. 
During  the  night  he  feemed  flightly  delirious,  and  at  one  time  fcreamed  out  very  violently,  having  taken  a great 
alarm  at  the  noife  of  coals  being  brought  into  the  room.  When  {lumbering,  he  mutters ; when  firft  roufed,  he 
talks  incoherently  ; when  held  up  for  drefling,  and  efpecially  when  tormented  by  the  probings  and  incifions,  his 
feelings  and  fenfes  are  acute,  and  his  remonftrances  and  entreaties  very  fenfible. 

“ His  fituation  was,  in  every  refpeft,  critical  and  interefting.  It  is  not  difficult  for  one  wffio  has  been  at- 
tentive to  praftice,  to  diftinguifh  the  oppreffion  and  languor  of  fever  from  the  ftupor  and  nervous  affeClions  of 
an  ulcerating  brain.  I faw  fomething  in  this  boy’s  condition,  which  inclined  me  to  treat  his  illnefs  as  a fympto- 
matic  fever,  and  I hold  this  cafe  to  be  no  bad  illuftration  of  the  remarkable  apborifm  above  quoted,  and  of  the 
application  of  it  to  injuries  of  the  head  \ for  ftupor  accompanied  with  fever  is  void  of  danger,  a {lighter  fick- 
nefs and  oppreffion,  with  more  of  nervous  feelings,  would  have  been  to  me  much  more  alarming. 

“ 1 treated  this  as  a fymptomatic  fever,  with  antimonials,  opiates,  fomentations ; preffed  out  the  matter  gently  ; 
dveffed  the  head  lightly  and  carefully  ; the  integuments  fubfided,  and  adhered ; the  bone  granulated,  and  united 

* “ Si  quis,  ex  ebrietate,  voce  privetur,  et  ftatim  fane  ipfum  etiam  febris  corripiat  fanus  fit ; fi  vero  non  cor- 
ripueiit  die  tertia  moiitur.”  Hippocr, 
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has  his  delirium  and  vomiting  explained  by  concomitant  fever ; while  he  who  has 
flighted:  fhiverings,  a lefs  perceptible  oppreflion,  and  no  concomitant  fever,  is  in  a 
doubtful  ftate. 

Two  inferences,  I believe,  are  now  plainly  eftablifhed.  ijl , That  the  fcalp,  though 

lacerated  and  ingrained  with  foil  or  fand,  will  re- unite,  in  favourable  circumftances, 
with  the  fcull,  as  with  any  foft  part,  idly.  That  the  circulation  from  the  pericra- 
nium to  the  fcull  is  fo  eflential  to  its  found  and  healthy  condition,  that  often  its 
violent  feparation  affedts  the  whole  circulating  fyftem  of  the  bone,  occafions  its 
death,  and  endangers  the  brain. 

That  the  mere  feparation  of  the  pericranium  will  effectually  deftroy  the  fcull,  is  but 
too  well  proved  by  the  practices  of  the  older  furgeons  *.  “ Joannes  Gometius  de 

with  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The  various  Idler  abfceffes  were  confolidated,  and  I had  the  pleafure  to  find  that 
I had  calculated  rightly  ; that  this  boy  was  ill  only  of  the  fymptomatic  fever  of  ulcerated  fcalp,  and  was,  by 
prudent  meafures,  faved  from  the  knife  and  the  faw.  Eut,  had  a confultation  been  called,  he  would  have  been 
trepanned  ; had  he  been  trepanned,  he  mull  have  periflied.  But  more  of  this  in  a future  difcourfe. 

* Quantum  fimplicibus  capitis  vulneribus,  in  quibtis  cranium  lafum  non  fit , loci  ad  aperiendura  confuetudo 
vulgata,  contra  id  quod  prrecipirnus,  turn  nocumenti,  turn  morae  ad  fanandum  afferre  pofiit,  prater  alia  multa 
exempla,  unum  illud  fatis  confirmat,  quod  in  Joanne  Gometio  de  Columbis  Cazzallenfi  editum  eft,  qui  Philippi 
Regis  noftri  ftipendiis  terras  montefque  mineralium  inveftigandi  caufa  rimatur  : is,  dum  alte  defoffo  fpecu  una 
cum  operario  inquifitioni  fuse  operam  daret,  ad  confpedam  repente  glebam,  quae  meralli  fpecimen  habere  videba- 
tur,  manu  tollendam  fefe  feftinus  demittit,  quern  focius  imprudens  librato  jam  atque  improvifo  idu  ligonis,  altero 
dente  oblique,  ac  non  graviter  percuflit  in  dextra  capitis  parte,  fuper  os  quod  laterale  dicitur ; nec  vcro  vulnus 
ad  cranium  pertigit,  neque  ullam  rupti  oftis  fignificationem  dedit,  quoniam  revcra  os  minime  fuerat  laefum.  Huic 
imperitus  chirurgus,  vulnus  adaperiens,  vehementer  auxit,  crucemque  tribus  digitis  quadratam  incidit,  et  cra- 
nium fatis  pro  arbitrio  detexit ; deinde  multos  dies  digeftivis,  et  oleo  ufus  eft,  adeo  profufe,  ut  ultra  quindecim 
regios  nummos  oleo,  et  ovis  adhibendis  impendifle  didus  fit  \ ex  quo  evenit,  ut  non  modo  deteda  cranii  pars,  fed 
multo  etiam  major  undique  portio  corrupta  fuerit  ; tandem  poll  alterum  jam  menfem,  cum  ego  a D.  Francilco 
Mendocio,  qui  regis  mandato  metallorum  rationibus  et  operibus  curaeque  omni  proeerat,  accerfitus,  hominem 
vidiffem,  Llerenam,  ubi  publico  ftipendio  medicam  artem  exercebam,  adduci  jufli.  Huic,  cum  fatis  magnam 
oftis  partem  extrahere  opus  effet,  quae  tamen  angufliori  vulneris  apertione  produci  non  poffet,  cumque  ego  tan- 
tumdem  aperire  recufarem,  orificium  ad  arg*itei  nummi,  quem  regium  vocant,  magnitudinem  trepanis  feci,  ita 
ut  membranae  extarent,  atque  ea  parte  pus,  quod  intus  corruptum  erat,  quodque  in  dies  conficiebatur,  purgari 
pofl'et  atque  ita  balfamo  illo  a me  defcripto,  et  emplaftro  gummi  elemii,  et  filis  tarn  diu  curationem  profecutus 
fum,  quoad  inftrumentis  leviter  quotidie  expertus  os  ipfum  circumquaque  abfcifi'um  efle,  et  duram  matrem  fu- 
perincluda  jam  carne  conftare  intellexi.  Igitur  ut  os  ipfum  magnum  minori  multo  foramine  extraherem,  inftru- 
mentum  mihi  ad  trepani  inftar  comparavi,  quo  foramen  facerem,  quantum  ferreus  fufus  faeminarum  noftratium 
facere  poflit  ; quo  ferro  contiguis  ferri  pertufionibus  in  crucis  modum  os  totum  corruptum  perforavi  5 opus  autem 
ipfum  a medio  loco  inceperam,  qua  fuperius  vulneris  ipfius  ofculum  patebat,  quod  ad  argentei  nummi  magnitude 
Item  paraveram.  Foraminum  vero  intercapedinem,  levatore  dido  inftrumento  interrupi  $ facile  enim  os  ipf»m 
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Columbis  of  Cazzalla  was  appointed  by  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  to  fearcb  for  pre- 
cious metals  and  mines.  While  employed  with  one  of  his  miners  in  digging  a ca- 
vern, he  ftooped  to  pick  up  what  he  imagined  to  be  a lump  of  ore ; and  the  work- 
man, having  his  fhovel  at  that  moment  lifted,  and  in  the  ad  of  ftriking,  hit  him 
obliquely,  and  rather  flightly,  upon  the  right  parietal  bone  ; but  the  wound  did  not 
penetrate  to  the  bone  ; there  were  not  the  flighted;  fign  of  fradure  ; the  fcull,  in- 
deed, was  unhurt.  A rude  and  unfkilful  furgeon  enlarged  the  wound  by  crucial 
inciflons  of  four  inches  long,  laid  bare  a great  portion  of  the  fcull,  and  drefled  it 
with  oils,  and  digeftive  ointments,  and  turpentines,  and  wafted  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  eggs  and  oil,  for  which  he  charged  fifteen  crowns  ; by  which  art  and  fkill, 
the  fcull  became  completely  carious,  not  only  where  it  was  laid  bare,  but  to  a great 
extent. 

“ A month  after,  I was  called,  in  the  courfe  of  my  public  duty,  (for  I was  a 
falaried  furgeon),  by  Francifco  Mendocio,  mafter  of  the  mines,  to  viiit  this  perfon. 
I found  reafon  to  remove  a large  portion  of  the  corrupted  bone,  for  which  there 
was  no  adequate  opening : I therefore  made,  with  trepans,  an  opening,  the  lize 
of  a crown,  fo  as  to  expofe  the  membranes,  and  allow  the  pus  already  collected, 
and  that  which  was  daily  formed,  to  efcape,  and,  by  drefling  daily  with  the 
proper  A balfams  and  plafters,  I fucceeded  at  laft  in  infulating  and  feparating 
the  corrupted  bone,  when  the  dura  mater  appeared  covered  with  granulations.  But- 
there  remained -much  corrupted  bone  to  be  extradled  through  a comparatively  fmall 
opening.  I ordered  an  inftrument  to  be  forged,  a fort  of  trepan,  calculated  to. 
make  an  opening  equal  in  fize  to  that  of  our  women’s  fpindles  •>  and  having  with  it 
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rumpenti  cedebat.  Hsc  ubi  jam  expedleram,  unam  primum  ex  Ins  qiiatuor  pottionibus  inflrumento  attollens  ex- 
tras!, et  alteram  deinde,  et  tertiam  j quartam,  quae  maxima  erat,  in  pofterum  diem  reliqui,  quam  tandem  ex- 
traxi.  Tot  uni  autem  os  laterale  appe-llatum,  et  petrol!  etiam  ejufdem  lateris  bona  pars,  et  coronalis  quoque  non 
exigua  portio,  quae  in  anteriorem  partem  vergit,  extrafla  eft  3 ex  petrofo  prodit  quantum  fere  ad  auriculum  ori- 
ginem  extenditur.  His  autem  offibus  extraftis,  dura  mater,  quae  jam  interim  inducere  carnem  cceperat,  ultra 
modum  etiam  induxit,  adeo  ut  exuperantem  carnem  ex  orificio  illo,  quod  jampridem  feceram,  bis  fuerim  coac- 
tus  refcindere  3 adeo  autem  duram  experiebar,  ut  forcipibus  vix  poffem  refcindere.  Poll  baec  autem  cum  melius* 
habere  ftatim  coepiffet,  Cazzallam  difceffit,  a quo  poll  menfem  fere  accerfitus  fum,  quod  in  capite  fuper  occipitis- 
ipfius  os  magnum  tumorem  ac  pure  etiam  plenum  haberet ; quern  cum  aperuiffem,  offa  multo  etiam  magis,  quam. 
quse  predicla  funt,  corrupta  effe  deprehendi  3 turn  vero  Llerenam  ad  me  venire  juffu,  poftera  die  fatis  ex  arte 
fubtiliter  offa  extraxi,  tria  etiam  praedidlis  requalia,  fed  multo  magis  corrupta.  Reliflus  autem  eft  toto  fere  oc- 
cipitis  offe  caiens,  atque  portione  etiam  non  exigua  alterius  lateris  oflis  finiftri,  vulnera  autem  ipfa  carne  et  cute 
undiquaque  obdudla  funt  ; molli  tamen  et  tadlui  cedente  conftitutione,  quae  paulatim  durefcit.  Homo  autem  ip* 
fe  divino  beneficio  liberatus  bene  habet. — Arcaus  de  Curand.  V uln.  lib.  2. 
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A SINGULAR  CASE,  IN  WHICH 


made  two  dired  and  crucial  lines  of  contiguous  perforation  abrofs  the  centre  of  the 
corrupted  bone,  and  beginning  my  work  of  burfting  up  the  carious  parts  at  that 
central  opening  which  I had  already  made,  I broke  bridges  betwixt  the  perforations, 
the  corrupted  bones  giving  way  eafily  before  the  force  of  the  levator,  and,  having 
raifed  and  removed  fucceflively  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  quadratures  of  this  ca- 
rious circle,  I left  the  fourth,  the  largeft  portion,  to  be  feparated  on  the  following 
day  ; and  thus  I feparated  the  whole  of  the  parietal,  much  of  the  frontal,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  temporal  bone  which  lies  above  the  ear. 

“ Now,  the  dura  mater,  which  had  already  begun  to  pufti  forth  its  granulations, 
fhot  out  fo  powerfully  from  all  that  circle  which  was  oppofite  to  the  firft  central 
opening,  that  I was  twice  obliged  to  fhave  it  off. 

“ When  my  patient  began  to  recover,  he  returned  to  Cazzalla,  where  I was  foon 
called  again  to  vifit  him,  on  account  of  a large  fuppurating  tumor  of  the  occiput,  cover- 
ing the  occipital  bone  ; which  being  opened,  I found  this  bone  more  thoroughly  cor- 
rupted than  any  of  the  others.  I carried  him  once  more  home  with  me,  and  care- 
fully extraded  thefe  portions  of  bone,  equal  in  extent  to  the  former,  but  far  more 
corrupted.  Thus,  after  the  former  lofs  of  bone  from  the  right-fide  of  the  cranium, 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  a part  even  of  the  left  parietal,  were 
pulled  away,  yet  the  man  recovered,  the  place  of  the  caries  being  covered  over 
with  fkin  and  cuticle,  but  thin,  foft,  and  yielding.” 

When  at  any  time  I have  feen  large  portions  of  the  cranium  thus  carious, 
and  feparating  without  injury  to  the  brain,  I have  inferred  that  the  fcull  was  killed, 
merely  from  being  deprived  of  its  pericranium  : when  an  old  and  drunken  creature, 
for  example,  has  fallen  into  the  fire  in  a fit  of  intoxication,  and  the  integuments 
have  floughed,  and  the  parietal  bone  exfoliated,  of  which  I have  feen  repeated  ex- 
amples, the  fad;  is  plainly  proved  ; but  when,- as  rn  the  following,  the  caries  pro- 
ceeds from  a blow,  we  muft  remain  in  doubt  whether  fuch  blow  had  merely  injured 
the  integuments,  or  affeded  the  bone. 

“ A woman  about  forty- five  years  of  age,  whofe  convivial  talents  I was  not  at 
firft  aware  of,  came  under  my  particular  care,  with  a large  wound  on  the  fide  of 
the  head,  about  which  fhe  told  an  incredible  tale,  faying  {he  had  been  robbed, 
though  fhe  was  pennylefs,  and  that  too  in  a place  where  no  robbery  ever  had 
been  committed.  She  faid,  that  after  having  been  felled  with  a bludgeon,  fhe  was 
left  weltering  in  her  blood  ; whereas,  I am  perfuaded,  the  blow  fhe  had  received 
fhe  deferved  too  well  to  think  of  difclofing  to  us  when  or  how  fhe  got  it.  The 
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blow  had  been  ftruck  obliquely,  To  as  to  lay  bare  a confiderable  portion  of  the  fcull ; 
and  in  a few  days  I could  perceive,  upon  putting  my  finger  upon  the  fcalp,  that  it 
•was  detached  to  a great  extent.  The  integuments  were  thin  and  puffy,  undermined 
with  fuppuration,  and  incapable  of  adhering  to  the  bone,  which,  though  naked, 
feemed  to  be  found  and  frefh.  The  woman  was  hale  and  ftout,  had  never  an 
hour  of  ficknefs,  nor  a reftlefs  night.  She  fpoke,  ate,  fat  up,  and  at  laft  was  able 
to  be  half  the  day  out  of  bed.  Yet,  from  the  ftate  of  the  bone,  I believed  her  to 
be  in  the  moft  imminent  danger,  for  it  became  daily  more  and  more  difcoloured, 
was  yellow  on  all  its  expofed  furface,  black  on  fome  points,  and  thoroughly 
rough  and  fcabrous,  and  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  I could  plainly  trace  with  the 
probe  that  deep  rutt  which  defines  the  boundaries  of  a carious  bone,  and  which 
formed  fo  decided  a line,  and  circumfcribed  the  caries  fo  definitely,  that  in  this,  as 
in  Sharp’s  cafe,  it  might  have  been  miftaken  for  a fracture. 

“ Aware  of  her  doubtful  condition,  I requeft ed  the  young  gentlemen  to  watch  her 
with  particular  care,'  and  give  me  the  earlieft  notice  of  any  figns  of  danger  ; to  re- 
port to  me  the  flighted:  headach,  or  ficknefs,  or  even  a reftlefs  and  perturbed  night. 
At  laft  fhe  was  feized  with  fymptoms  of  a very  doubtful  import,  with  languor, 
flight  ficknefs,  a corded  feeling  in  the  forehead,  and  a violent  cough  ; but  ftill  I 
ventured  to  take  this  high  refponfibility  upon  myfelf,  and  defer  calling  a confulta- 
tion,  left  we  fhould  be  hurried  into  fome  precipitate  ftep.  I now  plainly  faw,  that 
matter  began  to  ooze  out  by  the  edges  of  the  carious  circle,  and  was  fenfible  that 
the  carious  bone  muft  exfoliate  ; but  while  fhe  retained  her  health,  was  able  to  fit 
up  in  bed,  had  no  fhiverings,  nor  the  flighted:  fever,  I felt  confcious  that  I was  not 
entitled  to  perforate  the  fcull,  nor  even  propofe  the  queftion,  and  was  fure  that  I 
could  not,  without  perforating,  move  the  carious  bone. 

“ While  I waited  in  fear  of  worfe  and  fatal  fymptoms,  yet  in  hopes  of  a fponta- 
neous  fuppuration,  fhe  was  one  afternoon  feized  with  a paroxyfm  of  her  habitual 
cough,  fo  violent,  that  fhe  thought  her  head  would  rend  afunder  ; at  laft  fhe  felt, 
from  the  violence  of  coughing,  a fudden  fenfe  of  burfting  within  her  head  : the  feel- 
ing of  fomething  having  given  way  was  fo  diftindl,  that  fhe  believed  (though  fhe  could 
not  imagine  how  fuch  an  accident  could  happen)  that  her  cap  was  torn,  and  fhe  took 
it  off  to  examine  it ; when  putting  up  her  hand  to  the  fore,  fhe  found  it  ftreaming 
with  blood,  which  continued  to  run  down  her  cheek.  That  evening,  her  headach 
entirely  ceafed,  fhe  had  no  more  of  the  corded  feeling  ; and,  next  morning,  upon 
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prefling  with  the  probe  at  that  fide  of  the  carious  bone  where  the  matter  feemed 
to  iffue  through  a fiffure,  the  whole  to  the  extent  of  four  inches,  a piece  the  fize 
of  the  palm  moved  eafily  with  the  flighteft  preffure  of  the  probe.  From  day  to 
day  it  moved  more  eafily  ; at  la  ft  I difengaged  and  extracted  it  without  the  flighteft 
violence,  and  the  little  blood  that  flowed  was  rather  from  the  tender  granulations  of 
the  bone  itfelf.  The  exfoliated  part,  confifting  of  both  tables  of  the  fcull,  was 
nearly  four  inches  long ; it  had  the  irregular  and  indented  appearance  of  a piece,  a 
map  parted  on  board,  and  divided  into  (hires  and  counties  for  the  inftrudtion  of  boys, 
and  had  not  the  flighteft  appearance  of  fradture  *.  As  the  integuments  covering 
the  carious  bone  were  carefully  preferved,  and  the  dura  mater  was  in  a ftate  of  per- 
fect granulation,  thofe  furfaces  adhered,  and  fhe  was  fpeedily  and  perfectly  cured, 
and  did  not  fail,  when  no  longer  dependent  on  me  for  medical  afliftance,  to  perfe- 
cute  me  with  petitions  for  another  fort  of  afliftance  in  her  tipfy  moods  ; often  I faw 
her,  after  her  cure,  outrageoufly  drunk,  but  never  fick  ; for  thefe  are  a kind  of 
people  to  whom,  as  the  Scotch  proverb  fays,  “ God  is  good.” 

Thus  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  mere  feparation  of  the  fcalp  will 
injure  the  fcull;  and  the  fcull,  injured  thus  by  the  death  or  feparation  of  its  periof- 
teum,  may  corrupt  fo  (lowly,  as  to  do  no  harm  to  the'  dura  mater,  nor  endanger 
the  brain,  but  terminate  in  harmlefs  exfoliation.  How  elfe  could  we  account  for 
patients  furviving  the  rude  dreflings  of  the  older  furgeons,  the  cauterifing,  and  the 
(craping  with  exfoliating  irons,  till  the  cranium  was  thoroughly  deftroyed.  This 
cafe  affords  a moft  important  leffon  to  the  young  furgeon ; for,  had  the  bone  conti- 
nued firm,  the  headachs  increafed,  and  the  brain  inflamed,  I fliould  have  been  con- 
fcious  of  having  occafioned  'the  patient’s  death  ; and,  fince  the  feparation  of  the 
bone  was  a fort  of  accident,  and  the  confequence  of  its  not  feparating  would  have 
been  certainly  fatal,  I am  almoft  inclined  (however  fuccefsful)  to  condemn  my  own 
practice. 

The  great  hofpital,  the  Hotel-Dieu,  affords  us  examples  of  the  moft  barbarous 
and  unfuccefsful  practice,  and  (among  the  numbers  whofe  conftitution  and  natural 
ftrength  were  contending  with  difeafe)  we  meet  with  with  the  moft  extraordinary 
cures,  exfoliations,  not  of  pieces  of  the  cranium,  but  of  the  whole  of  it ! the  dura 
mater  uniting  foundly  with  whatever  integuments  remain,  and  the  brain  conti- 
nuing in  perfedt  health. 

* This  piece  of  bone  is  drawn  in  my  general  plate  of  the  fcull,  lying  on  the  board,  near  one  of  the  fculls,  and 
is  marked  with  the  number  of  this  page,  372. 


THE  WHOLE  SCULL  EXFOLIATES. 


“ A poor  unfortunate  creature  was  difmiffed,  in  October  1688,  from  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  after  two  years  illnefs,  in  confequence  of  a fall  while  in  a ftate  of  intoxica- 
tion. The  upper  part  of  the  frontal,  the  whole  of  the  parietal,  and  a great  part 
of  the  occipital  bone,  having  been  expofed  during  the  procefs  of  the  cure  *,  exfoliated 
in  their  whole  thicknefs,  and  were  thrown  off ; fo  that  this  great  exfoliation  refembled 
the  fcull-cap  fawn  off  in  diffe&ion.  Many  who  were  incredulous  gave  her  money  to 
{how  her  head,  which  fhe  kept  always  covered  with  a calibafh,  or  gourd-fhell.  The 
pulfations  of  the  brain  were  diftindtly  feen  through  the  thin  pellicle  which  covered 
it,  and  which  was  frequently  ftudded  with  fmall  vehicles,  containing  a reddifh  ferum, 
terminating  ufually  in  little  ulcers,  which,  together  with  her  tippling  practices,  fo 
protradled  the  cure,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  fcalp  was  not  entirely  whole. 

“ The  fad  feemed  fo  incredible,  that  often  the  audience,  after  Mr  Davenry  had 
fhewn  the  bones,  and  related  the  cafe,  came  to  me  to  be  affured,  whether  I had  in- 
deed taken  thofe  bones  from  the  head  of  a patient,  and  whether  fhe  furvived  f 

But  that  a wound  of  the  integuments,  naturally  flight,  and  void  of  danger,  may, 
by  fuch  mifcondud,  caufe  not  merely  caries  of  the  bone,  but  fuppuration  of  the 
brain,  the  following  incident  will  prove  to  you.  “ A young  man  of  feventeen 
years  of  age,  was  ftruck  in  play,  by  one  of  his  companions,  with  a fmall  (lone  on 
the  left-fide  of  the  head,  over  the  parietal  bone.  He  put  himfelf  into  the  hands 
of  a fort  of  furgeon,  who  dreffed  this  flight  wound  with  a heavy  hand,  cram- 
ming it  fo  with  rough  lint,  that  the  fore  rankled  and  inflamed,  with  a daily  wafting 
of  the  integuments.  Yet  the  boy  was  well  in  all  other  refpedts,  went  daily  to  mar- 
ket, and  ferved  his  mafter  with  his  ufual  alacrity.  I faw  this  flight  cutaneous 
wound  at  the  time  of  his  firft  committing  himfelf  to  the  hands  of  the  barber,  with 
whom  I at  the  time  remonftrated  concerning  his  coarfe  manner  of  drefling  the 
wound  ; but  he  replied,  “ That  it  was  the  duty  of  a furgeon  to  be  cruel,  and  not 
faint  hearted.”  It  was  becaufe  the  wound  feemed  fo  very  flight,  that  I gave  up  at- 
tending the  lad,  but  on  the  eighteenth  day,  he  came  to  me  of  his  own  accord,  defi- 
ring me  to  fee  how  things  went  on.  I found  all  the  furrounding  integuments  fiftu- 
lous,.  down  to  the  bone,  and  there  was  one  great  abfcefs,  full  of  putrid  matter, 
which  could  not  be  emptied  but  by  preffure  of  the  hand.  I,  of  courfe,  advifed  that 
this  abfcefs  fhould  be  opened  at  its  lower  part,  which  the  furgeon  promifed  to  do. 

* “ S’  etant  decouverts  dans  la  fuite  du  traiUn.ent.” 

f Saviard,  p.  388. 
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“ At  this  time  I had  no  fixed  quarters,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  the  royal  army,  fo 
that  I was  prevented  from  feeing  the  patient  for  fome  time  ; but,  about  the  twen- 
ty-fifth day,  I was  called  to  him,  and  his  friends  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  fever 
which  I found  him  in  had  continued  four  days.  His  eyes  were  heavy  and  fwelled  ; 
he  was  in  a fort  of  ftupor,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme  weaknefs.  The  finus  was 
ftill  unopened,  and  contained  very  fietid  pus ; for  this  blockhead  of  a barber  had, 
either  through  pride  or  fear,  altogether  negleded  what  I advifed. 

“ I had  now  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  brain  was  affeded,  and  propofed  that 
the  integuments  Ihould  be  laid  open,  and  the  bone  perforated,  thinking  a doubtful 
remedy  preferable  to  certain  death.  But,  the  prefumptuous  fool,  when  he  heard  that 
I had  propofed  to  perforate  the  fcull,  protefted,  “ That  if  it  were  not  for  the  fever, 
or  if  the  fever  fhould  ceafe,  he  could  make  the  cure  of  the  wound  a very  eafy  matter.” 
“ On  the  twenty-fixth  day,  this  young  man  expired  ; I requefted  that  his  body 
might  be  opened,  and  the  empyric  confented  with  all  poffible  alacrity,  allured  in 
imagination  that  his  patient’s  death  proceeded  merely  from  fever,  not  from  any  in- 
jury of  the  head  j and  in  this  prefumption  he  was  hardened  by  recolleding,  that 
from  the  firft  there  was  no  fign  nor  appearance  of  any  injury  to  the  bone. 

“ Upon  opening  the  head,  the  cranium  was,  indeed,  found  free  from  fracture  ; 
but  there  was  found  betwixt  the  fcull  and  dura  mater  a conliderabie  quantity  of 
matter,  the  brain  being  at  that  place  fuppurated,  and  melted  into  pus*.” 

Thus  are  we  allured,  that  the  mere  detachment  of  the  fcalp  (if  it  continue  de- 
tached) will  deftroy  the  fcull,  and  endanger  the  brain  ; for,  though  it  has  (in  the 
dura  mater,  and  in  its  own  ftrudure)  various  fources  of  nourifhment,  though 
it  is  little  injured  by  a temporary  or  partial  privation  of  blood,  yet  the  permanent 
feparation  of  the  pericranium  manifellly  kills  the  fcull  through  its  whole  thicknefs. 
In  the  older  times,  when  the  dodrine  of  exfoliation  prevailed, — when  they  were 
in  the  pradice  of  cutting  off  the  fcalp,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  death  of  the  fcull, — when 
the  feparation  of  the  dead  part  was  miftaken  for  an  effential  procefs  in  the  cure,  it 
was  reckoned  the  indifputed  duty  of  the  lurgeon  to  procure  exfoliation  in  every 
wound  of  the  lcalp  ; and  he  attained  his  end,  both  by  holding  off  the  fcalp  from  the 
fcull,  and  fo  preventing  its  re-union,  and  by  feraping  arid  cauterifing  the  bone. 

In  modern  furgery,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  at  all  correfponding  with  this ; — the 
fcalp  is  never,  by  any  accident,  kept  feparate  from  the  feuii,  unlefs  it  be  by  an  ef- 


* Botallus,  p.  736* 
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fufion  of  blood  under  the  pericranium.  There  are  no  circumftances  in  which  the 
fcalp  is  more  effe&uallv  feparated  from  the  fcull,  than  in  fuch  extravafations,  and  none 
more  dangerous  to  the  bonej  for,  however  violent  the  reparation  of  the  fcalp  in  cafes  of 
laceration,  there  is  in  a few  days  a healthy  flap  of  {kin,  and  a grannulating  bone  ready 
to  unite  together,  aided  by  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  on  the  part  of  the  furgeon. 
But,  in  the  cafe  of  bloody  eflfufion,  there  is,  in  place  of  the  contact  of  furfaces,  al- 
ways a fluid,  always  a foreign  body  interpofed,  thence  the  fcull  is  as  naked  as  if 
expofed  to  the  outward  air.  The  furgeon,  unwilling  to  open  a tumor  which  he 
has  often  feen  difappear  fpontaneoufly,  lingers,  and  is  irrefolute,  and  when  he  at 
laft  is  forced  to  open  it,  is  confcious,  as  foon  as  the  blood  is  evacuated,  that  the 
bone  is  carious,  and  in  part  abforbed,  and  that  he  fees  diftin&ly  the  pulfations  of 
the  brain. 

Children  are  often  born  with  tumors,  produced  by  the  preffure  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  upon  the  prominent  centre  of  the  parietal  bone,  or  by  the  preffure,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  dilatation,  of  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  efpecially  in  a firft  labour, 
and  in  a woman  advanced  in  years.  Yet  thefe  effufions  of  blood  do  not  always 
corrupt  the  bone,  but  ufually  difappear  in  a few  days. 

Very  frequently  carelefs  nurfes,  or  idle  mothers,  leave  their  little  children 
afleep  on  a high  bed,  and  when  they  awake,  and  begin  to  tofs  and  cry,  they,  if 
not  immediately  attended  to,  fall  out  of  bed,  head  foremoft.  I have  very  frequent- 
ly been  called  to  children  who  have  fallen  thus  from  the  careleffnefs  of  nurfes,  and 
often  the  fall  has  been  fo  violent,  that  the  mother,  juft  before  {he  heard  the  child’s 
fcr earns,  has  diftindly  heard  its  fall  from  an  adjoining  room.  I have  feen  the  ef- 
fufion  fo  great,  as  to  raife  a tumor  which  you  could  hardly  cover  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  apparently  containing  three  ounces  of  extravafated  blood  ; the  child 
meanwhile  lying  in  a ftate  of  ftupor.  Yet,  the  ftupor  is  merely  from  the  child  ha- 
ving fatigued  itfelf  with  crying,  and  fuch  tumors  ufually  difappear.  Many  as  I have 
feen,  I do  not  remember  one  which  required  to  be  opened,  and  remember  one  only 
which  ulcerated  the  fcalp,  and  burft,  after  deftroying  the  bone.  That  child,  which  I 
attended,  along  with  Mr  Lawfon,  furgeon,  loft  a piece  of  the  parietal  bone  of  con- 
fiderable  extent,  but  did  not  fuffer  in  its  health. 

More  formidable  effufions  of  blood  happen  in  rambling  fchool-boys  ; and  they  are  of 
- fuch  a defcription,  as  might  tempt  the  inexperienced  furgeon  to  open  them.  Whether 
from  opening  fuch  tumors  any  ill  confequences  might  refult,  I {hall  not  venture  to 
predict,  and  do  not  by  experience  know.  But  of  this  I am  allured,  that  if  left 
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alone  they  are  generally  fafe  ; that  if  the  young  furgeon  were  to  yield  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  own  fear,  whenever  in  thofe  cafes  he  imagined  he  felt  a depref- 
lion,  and  were  upon  this  prefumption  to  cut  open  the  integuments,  and  trepan  the 
fcull,  the  iffue  of  his  adventure  would  be  very  often  fatal,  and  many  a boy  would 
be,  as  feme  have  been,  “ killed  by  art,  for  want  of  art.”  The  deception  proceeds 
from  this  peculiarity,  that  where  the  veflels  ruptured  by  the  fall  have  made  the  great- 
eft.  eftufion,  the  blood  continues  long  fluid  ; and  if  there  be  one  large  artery  burft,  and 
the  tumor  has  a degree  of  pulfation,  it  continues  always  fluid  ; but,  towards  the  mar- 
gin of  this  cavity,  where  the  cellular  fubftance  is  not  entirely  detached  from  the  pe- 
ricranium, the  blood  is  fo  injeded  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  mixed  with  its 
fibres,  that  the  bafts  and  margin  of  the  tumor  are  uncommonly  firm,  and  the  hard- 
nefs  fuch  as  adually  to  refemble  that  of  bone.  From  this  hard  circumference, 
the  furface  apparently  declines  towards  that  part  where  the  cranium  is  more  diftind- 
ly  felt  through  the  fluid  blood  ; and  the  declivity  is  fo  diftind,  and  the  hardnefs  oi 
t ie  margin  fo  entirely  refembles  that  of  the  centre,  where  the  fcull  is  felt  unequivo- 
cally, that  the  furgeon  has  not  the  flighteft  doubt  that  he  feels  a wide  and  deep  de- 
preftion  of  the  fcull  ; and  when  along  with  this  the  boy  lies  opprefled,  and  vomit- 
ing, he  can  hardly  refrain  from  opening  the  tumor,  or  think  himfelf  vindicated  in 
leaving  the  boy  without  help. 

I know  no  deception  which  experience  fo  eftedually  correds  as  this,  of  an  appa- 
rent depreflion  felt  through  a bloody  tumor  of  the  fcalp  ; nor  can  any  thing  but 
experience  corred  it ; for  to  the  fenfe  of  touch,  the  depreflion  is  f ) palbable,  and  the 
boy’s  danger  fo  very  obvious,  that  even  an  experienced  furgeon,  on  any  new  cccafion 
of  examining  fuch  a tumor,  is  confufed  with  the  very  peculiar  feeling  of  that  de- 
ception, which  he  is  already  aware  of.  Many  times  I have  been  called  to  ram- 
bling boys,  who  had  fallen  in  climbing  walls,  or  in  playing  about  faw-pits,  and 
unfinifhed  buildings  ; and  have  often  found  them  with  great  effufions  of  blood 
over  the  parietal  bone,  and  apparent  depreflion ; the  face  ghaftly,  and  the  extre- 
mities cold,  in  a ftate  of  infenftbility,  with  the  eyes  not  clofed,  but  turned  upwards, 
as  in  the  convulfions  of  children.  But,  fortunately  for  me,  the  cafe  of  the  boy 
that  I fir  ft  faw  lying  in  this  ftupor,  in  the  earlieft  part  of  my  pradice,  was 
fo  perfedly  decifive,  that  I have  never  fince  been  in  danger  of  any  precipitate 
ftep ; for  this  boy,  who  had  fallen  from  a garden- wall,  lay  in  a ftate  of  abfo- 
lure  ftupor,  and  with  a degree  of  convulfion  during  four  days.  He  vomited  in- 
cefliintly,  and  his  extremities  were  cold,  and  fils  face  ghaftly.  . The  appearance  of 
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depreflion  was  fo  ftriking  and  Angular,  that  I made  not  the  flighted  doubt,  that  if 
he  did  recover  without  any  operation,  manifed  marks  of  depreflion  muft  remain. 
But  he  recovered  in  a few  days  perfect  health  and  fpjrits,  and  the  appearance  of 
depreflion  vanifhed,  as  the  blood  was  abforbed.  In  ihort,  thefe  efiiifions  are  very 
general,  even  when  of  the  largeft  fize,  mere  bloody  bumps,  which,  like  Squire  Ri- 
chard’s, require  only  vinegar  and  blue  paper. 

Three  years  ago,  I vilited,  with  Mr  Cheine,  furgeon  in  Leith,  a boy  wdiofe  fitua- 
tion  feemed  abfolutely  defperate.  He  had  fallen  headlong  from  a corn-loft  upon 
the  rudeft  pavement  I have  ever  feen,  confiding  of  big,  polilhed,  and  prominent 
dunes.  The  depreflion  feemed  too  obvious  to  be  difpiited.  The  boy  vomited  in- 
ceflantly,  and  lay  in  a date  of  dupor,  unlefs  when  he  cried  out  in  his  delirium,  for 
he  continued  delirious  for  many  days.  He  often  threw  himfelf  backwards  in  his 
mother’s  arms,  reclined  his  head,  and  Aiffened  as  in  a conyulfion.--  Yet  this  boy 
was  fpared  the  cruel  and  dangerous  operation  of  trepan  ; recovered  wdth  very  little 
aflidance  on  our  part,  farther  than  was  merely  neceflary  to  amufe  the  parents ; and 
is  now  in  perfect  health. 

Thus  we  are  confcious,  that  all  efluflons  of  blood  are  not  under  the  pericranium  ; 
that  the  blood  is  often  efiufed  among  the  layers  of  the  pericranium,  mufcular  apo- 
neurofis,  and  fkin,  in  fliort,  of  the  common  cellular  fubdance,  and  is  abforbed,  with- 
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out  danger  to  the  bone.  But.  when  the  blood  is^.eflufed  under  the  pericranium,  de- 
parting from  the  bone  thofe  membranes,  arid  that  cellular  fubdance  which  fhoukl 
nouriflr  it  from  without,  the  bone  mud  die  ; not  by  that  peculiar  power  which 
has  been  long  afcribed.  to  blood,  ^f  diflolving  bone,  but  by  ading  as  a foreign  body, 
and  feparating  one  natural  furface  from  another. 

I know  not  whether  any  fpeciflc  and  -unalterable  rule  can  be  propofed  for  the- 
treatment  of  cafes  fo  various  in  their  forms,  their  caufes,  and  probable  efleds,.  but 
fomething  I feel  inclined  to,  fay  ©n  .this  fubjed.  Firjl,  Eflufion.of  blood,  among 
the  layers  of  the  fcalp,  and  pericranium,  .of  whatever  form,  and  with  whatever, 
fymptoms  attended,  is  not  to  be  radrly  touched.  Tlie  blow,  and  general  fhock 
which  occaflons  this  fuggilation  without,  .is,  I am  perfuaded,  accompanied  wuth  a 
degree  of  effuf.on  within.  A boy  may  lie  dupid  from  fuch  a fhock,  without  danger, 
and  time  mud  he  allqwed  for  the  operation  of  the  natural  powers,  and  the  abforp- 
tion  of  the  internal  efluflon,  as  wTell  as  the  diflipation  of  the  external  tumor.  Bu& 
Vo l.  II.  3 C 
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let  it  be  a rule  with  you,  never  even  to  think  of  incifions,  nor  permit  them  to 
be  mentioned  in  your  prefence,  whi'e  the  effufion  has  the  character  of  mere  fug- 
gilation,  or  euchymofis  ; i.  e.  while  the  blood  is  diffufed  among  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  with  little  fenfe  6f  fluctuation,  and  that  little  leffening  every  day  *.  Such 
are  the  effufions  in  the  fcalps  of  new-born  babes,  and  children  who  have  had  {lighter 
falls  from  the  bed,  or  cradle.  Secondly , When  the  tumor  aflumes  the  proper  form 
of  aneurifm, — when  there  is  a large  and  circumfcribed  tumor,  fluid  blood  in  the 
centre, — a hard  bafis,  and  margin, — a diftinCt  pulfation  through  the  whole  tumor, 
and  its  fize  increafing  from  day  to  day,  there  is  great  danger  to  the  fcull  : the  tu- 
mor fhould  be  laid  open  without  delay,  and  dreffed  with  lint ; and  it  will,  after 
two  or  three  days  of  fuppuration,  (in  which  the  matter  will  be  foetid,  from  being 
tainted  with  the  blood),  heal  kindly  ; for  the  arteries  of  the  fcalp,  when  thus  bruifed, 
and  pouring  out  blood,  have  fufficient  force  to  maintain,  or  even  to  enlarge,  the 
effufion  of  blood  which  cannot  be  abforbed,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  a caufe.  Yet, 
when  opened,  fuch  arteries  do  not  bleed  much,  the  hemorrhagy  is  fuppreffed  mere- 
ly by  applying  a bit  of  lint ; they  rarely  need  to  be  tied.  Thirdly , Effufions  of 
blood,  though  unaccompanied  with  pulfation,  if  they  continue  fluid,  and  do  not 
gradually  fubfide  from  the  period  of  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  muff  not  be  regarded 
as  of  a flight  or  indifferent  nature,  and,  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  fhould  be 
opened  j\  From  all  the  experience  I have  had,  thefe  rules  of  conduct  will  be  ufe- 
ful  to  you  ; and  while  I warn  you  to  refrain  in  general  from  opening  fuch  tumors, 
it  is  alfo  my  duty  to  ftate  unequivocally  and  plainly,  that  there  are  others  which 
occafion  caries  of  the  fcull,  where  a little  imprudence,  a little  delay,  endangers  the 
patient’s  life. 

“ Mr  Harrold,  partner  to  Mr  Wilmer,  had  a boy  brought  to  him,  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  with  a tumor  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg : It 
was  feated  on  the  middle  of  the  fagittal  future  : It  was  occafioned,  as  his  father  re- 
lated, by  a blow,  the  boy  having  been  ftruck  over  the  head  with  the  arm  of  a broken 

* Mr  Petit  fays,  p.  88.  “ Rien  n’eft  fi  commune  que  le  BofTe  a l’occafion  d’un  coup  ala  tete  elle  n’eft  foa- 
vent  qu’un  bagatelle.” 

-f-  Scultetus  fays,  “ Mirabili  fucceffu  curator  contufio  capitis  ma&atorum  animaliutn  pdlibus,  prmfertim  ver a 
muris  et  canis,  quse  contufiones  dum  adhuc  calent  adhibitse,  et  per  viginti  vel  plures  horas  relidtce  egregiae  dif* 
folvunt.” — P.  IC9.  The  dog-fkins,  and  the  moufe-fkins,  are  as  harmlefs,  but  not  a bit  more  efficacious,  than 
Squire  Richard’s  blue  paper.  It  means  no  more  than  letting  fuch  tumors  alone,  till  the  blood  be  abforbed. 
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chair : The  fweHing  enfued  immediately  after  the  blow.'  The  father  had  flattered 
himfelf  with  hopes  of  its  diflolving  by  time,  and  the  fimple  remedies  recommended 
by  his  neighbours  ; but  about  two  months  after  the  blow,  he  brought  the  boy 
to  Mr  Harrold,  the  tumor  undiminifhed,  and  containing,  according  to  Mr  Har- 
rold’s  apprehenfion,  nothing  but  blood.  As  a meafure  of  precaution  only,  and 
without  apprehending  the  diforder  which  had  already  been  produced,  he  opened 
the  tumor  with  a long  incifion,  and  difeharged  a quantity  of  blood,  yet  fluid,  and 
not  in  the  flighted:  degree  grumous  nor  blackened  ; and,  as  the  artery  from  which 
it  had  flowed  was  ftill  open,  and  a confiderable  hetnorrhagy  enfued,  he  drefled  the 
cavity  haftily  with  dry  lint. 

“ On  the  fecond  day,  he  removed  the  external  drefling  ; but,  not  chufing  to 
rifk  a fecond  hemorrhagy,  he  left  the  lint  which  adhered  more  immediately  (and 
very  ftrongly)  to  the  furfaces,  untouched  : When  this  alfo  was  removed  at  next 
drefling,  much  ichorous  and  putrid  matter  was  difeharged,  and,  upon  looking  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  was  furprifed  to  perceive  diltindtly  the  pulfations  of  the 
brain,  and  that  the  bone  was  entirely  wanting  in  all  that  part  which  correfponded 
with  the  bafis  of  the  tumor,  a fpace  of  two  inches  in  diameter.”  The  danger  of 
this  boy,  then,  was  moll  confpicuous  and  imminent ; fortunately  the  dura  mater 
granulated,  and  the  opening  healed  kindly. 

Such  are  the  dangers  proceeding  from  delay,  thofe  arifing  from  mifconduCt  are 
not  lefs  to  be  feared. 

“ A fchool-boy,  having  his  hair  feverely  pulled  in  a quarrel,  there  rofe  a fmall 
bloody  tumor  of  the  fealp,  which  he  concealed  for  three  weeks,  till  it  had  ex- 
tended from  the  fize  of  a pea  to  that  of  a large  tumor  feven  inches  long,  and  four 
inches  broad,  rifing  very  high  in  res  centre,  and  covering  much  of  the  parietal  and 
frontal  bone.  This  was  an  aneurikn  too  large  to  be  void  of  danger,  and  required 
deciflon  in  the  opening  of  it,  and  delicate  drefling  to  prevent  ill  confequences,  and 
bring  it  to  a right  fuppuration.  Mr  Hill  of  Dumfries  was  defirous  of  having  it 
opened  with  cauftic.  The  gentleman  who  had  him  under  his  care  preferred  the 
lancet.  Upon  puncturing  the  tumor,  four  inches  of  pure  and  florid  blood  flowed 
from  it,  and  the  pericranium  appeared  entire.  Mr  Hill  now  propofed  a loofe  ban- 
dage, till  the  parts  fhould  have  time  to  contract ; but  again,  fays  he,  “ I was  over- 
ruled, and  a thick  comprefs  was  bound  down  over  the  tumor,  and  a doflile  put  into 
the  orifice*”  Next  day,  the  integuments  had  adhered  clofelv  to  the  pericranium, 
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and  a full  fac  was  formed  at  each  end  ; and,  to  difcharge  thefe,  the  gentleman  tore 
up  the  fcalp,  bythrufting  a probe  under  it,  and  then  renewed  the  comprefs.  On 
the  third  day,  the  facs  were  again  filled,  the  parts  adhering  fo  firmly,  that  the 
probe  could  not  be  introduced,  though  he  tried  it  feveral  ways,  and  with  fo  much 
force,  that  the  bone  was  laid  bare  in  three  places. 

“ Then  followed  an  oedema  over  all  the  fcalp.  The  gentleman  to  whofe  care  the 
cafe  was  committed  being  out  of  town,  the  fore  was  negleded  for  three  days  ; the 
dwellings  increafed  ; there  was  much  pain,  fever,  ficknefs,  and  a degree  of  delirium 
and  raving.  On  the  fourth,  two  cauflics,  notwithftanding  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the 
fcalp,  were  applied  ; and  on  the  fifth,  the  bloody  and  purulent  matter  being  dif- 
. charged,  and  a fomentation  applied  all  over  the  head,  the  delirium  fubfided,  and 
the  fwelling  foon  vanifhed.  There  were  now  three  openings,  each  of  which  conti- 
nued to  run  for  many  weeks,  till  the  bones  which  had  been  laid  bare  exfoliated.” 

Mr  Hill’s  philofophical  account  of  the  delirium  and  fever,  and  his  unphilofophical 
afperity  in  criticifing  the  pradice  of  his  confrere,  I pafs  over  in  filence  ; obferving 
only,  that  there  was  lefs  blame  in  preferring  the  lancet  to  the  cauflic,  than  in  ma- 
king an  opening  inadequate  to  any  purpofe  but  that  merely  of  difcharging  the 
blood.  In  every  aneurifmal  fac,  the  furfaces  are  infuiated  from  each  other,  are 
dead  and  Houghing  ; they  cannot  adhere  ; the  applying  of  compreffes,  in  place  of 
uniting  the  parts,  only  extends  the  mifchief ; fuch  tumors  fhould  be  laid  fairly  open. 
There  is  no  uniting  (without  an  intermediate  fuppuration)  the  walls  of  an  aneu- 
rifmal fac,  efpeciatly  if  the  floor  of  that  fac  be  a carious  bone.  ; . ! 

Before  I forfake  this  fubjed  of  injuries  external  to  the  cranium,  I fhall  reprefent 
to  you  one  which  is  attended  with  no  danger  of  caries,  but  relates  to  the  fcalp  only, 
a nervous  and  moft  Angular  difeafe  ; refembling  that  which  arifes  from  fome  injury 
in  bleeding  in  the  arm,  attended  with  little  danger,  but  marked  by  convulfive  mo- 
tions, nervous  affedions  of  the  moft  undefineable  nature,  and  fomedmes  with  ago- 
nizing and  periodical  pain  ; pain  varying  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  or 
the  patient’s  health.  , • •'  / ■ 

“ The  man  whofe  cafe  I am  going  to  relate  to  you,  was  about  thirty-two  years 
cf  age,  fallow,  fickly,  and,  I fear,  dilfolute.  He  had  loft  his  health',  his  induftry, 
and  his  morals,  by  an  unfortunate  blow  on  the  head,  which  had  .deprived  him  of 
reafon  for  many  months ; and,  after  a fecond  blow  on  the  head,  he  differed,  in 
.confequence  of  the  fewing  of  the  temporal  artery,  a very  Angular  nervous  affedion. 
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“ Firft,  about  three  years  ago,  he  was  attacked  by  fome  drunken  companions  of  bis 
own,  who,  knowing  he  had  in  his  pocket  thirty  (hillings  of  wages,  and  he  refufing 
to  treat  them,  way-laid  him  in  a dark  paflage,  and  knocked  him  down  in  revenge. 
He  fell  backwards  into  a cellar-ftair,  ftruck  the  back  of  his  head  againft  the  (lones, 
and  was  carried  to  the  hofpital  fenfelefs ; where,  notwithftanding  every  care  of  the 
furgeons,  he  loft  his  reafon,  continued  many  months  infane,  left  it  at  laft  in  a 
weakly  and  languid  ftate,  ill  able  to  return  to  his  hard  labour,  that  of  prefs-man  in 
a printing-office.  From  that  time  he  wrought  little,  and  irregularly,  became  a mi- 
ferable  vagabond,  fubfifting  chiefly  on  charity,  and  living  among  his  friends. 

“ About  three  months  ago,  as  he  was  coming  down  an  open  ftair,  which  had  no 
hand-rail,  and  was  fo  dangerous  as  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  frequent  complaints 
to  the  landlord,  he  fell  over  the  ftair,  and  lighted  among  (harp  ftones,  and  his 
forehead  was  laid  open  with  a ragged  wound,  about  four  inches  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  the  forehead  to  the  temple. 

“ The  ftair  was  notorioufly  dangerous,  and  the  night  dark,  but  he  confefles 
that  he  was  a little  tipfy.  Nothing  fo  furely  indicates  a vagabond  and  idle 
life,  as  indifference  to  cleanlinefs  and  health ; he  did  not  return  to  his  old  a- 
fylum,  the  hofpital,  but,  with  a penny-worth  of  Wade’s  balfam,  and  fome  filthy 
apparatus  of  rags,  made  a fafhion  of  dreffing  his  wound,  till,  by  filth  and  ne- 
gled,  it  ulcerated  ; the  temporal  artery  was  eroded  ; the  blood  fprung  brifkly  from 
the  corner  of  his  fore,  and  thus  he  was  brought  to  the  Infirmary. 

“ The  houfe-furgeon  fewed  the  artery  ; he  was  laid  in  bed,  and  enjoined  not  to 
ftir,  left  it  (hould  burft  out  again.  He  was  very  timid  by  nature,  and  the  ftudents 
took  a pleafure  in  alarming  him  from  time  to  time,  with  faying,  that  it  would  fure- 
ly burft  out  again.  About  a fortnight  after,  the  ulceration  dill  extending,  the  artery 
was  again  eroded  ; and  at  night,  betwixt  ten  and  eleven  o’clock,  when  turning 
gently  in  bed,  he  felt  his  forehead  moift  ; and,  upon  putting  up  his  hand,  found  it 
wet  with  blood.  The  artery  foon  began  to  bleed  per  faltam  ; and  the  houfe-furgeon 
being  called,  the  artery  was  again  fecured,  by  ftriking  a needle  and  ligature  un- 
der it. 

“ After  the  firft  fewing  of  the  artery,  he  felt  nothing  unufual  ; but  after  this  fe- 
cond  ftroke  of  the  needle,  he  found,  next  morning,  his  mouth  purfed  up  and  con- 
traded,  his  jaws  fo  clenched  that  he  could  not  fpeak,  while  fpafmodic  contradions 
extended  along  the  neck  and  throat.  His  cheeks  were  flattened,  and  his  mouth 
purfed  up,  and  at  the  fame  time  protruded  as  in  a ludicrous  fimpre,  or  like  one  at- 
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tempting  to  whittle,  and  prevented  by  an  inclination  to  laugh.  The  form  of  the 
face  was  remarkably  changed  ; the  fphindcr  oris  purfed  up  the  mouth,  while  the 
zygomatic  and  triangular  mufcles  retraded  the  corners  of  it,  and  made  the  dimple 
natural  to  that  part  very  deep  ; the  cheeks  were  flattened,  the  mouth  protruded  ; 
when  he  attempted  to  fpeak,  which  he  did  imperfedly,  the  whole  face  was  agitated, 
and  his  tongue  got  entangled  between  the  upper  and  lower  ranges  of  teeth,  fo  that 
lie  imagined,  if  he  perfitted,  he  might  bite  it  acrofs  ; and  the  throat  and  the  whole 
neck  was  obvioufly  contraded  in  a fpafmodic  (late,  accompanied  with  remarkable 
pain  ; and  he  could  not  open  his  jaws  to  receive  the  fmalleft  particle  of  food,  blit 
lived  on  fpoon-meat.” 

This  fellow’s  face  was  drawn  into  fuch  a ludicrous  fimpre,  that  he  was  fufpeded 
of  being  an  impoftor.  If  fo,  he  was  an  ingenious  one, — fmee  it  required  fome 
knowledge  of  our  profeftion  to  invent  fpafms,  fo  naturally  accompanying  a punc- 
ture of  the  fcalp, — and  a facetious  and  a merry  one,  for  I never  faw  a phyfiog- 
nomy,  nor  contortions  of  face,  fo  very  ludicrous  : The  perfevering  compofure 

and  gravity  with  which  he  fat  up  in  bed,  the  principal  ador  to  a much  amu- 
fed  aflembly  of  fpedators,  was  not  art ; he  might  indeed  clench  his  jaws  volun- 
tarily, or  purfe  up  his  mouth,  but  I know  no  power  by  which  he  could  contrad 
the  mufcles  of  his  neck  and  throat,  and  keep  them  in  a rigid  ftate  afleep  or  awake. 
Nor  is  the  luxury  of  being  fed  with  bread  and  water  from  a fpoon  any  great  temp- 
tation to  linger  in  an  hofpital.  We  very  often,  from  flight  wounds  of  the  fcalp, 
fee  fpafms  and  contradions  of  the  face  and  neck  in  thofe  who  lie  under  no  fufpi- 
cion,  and  pains  continuing  for  months  after  fuch  wounds  are  healed  ; we  find  that  a 
fmart  incifion  cures  them,  which  would  be  a fevere  retaliation  for  any  intended  fraud, 
and  a good  preventative  againft  any  iuch  pradical  jokes.  I have  feveral  times  been 
a party  in  confultations,  where  epilepfy  had,  in  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
followed  fometimes  fevere,  and  fometimes  flighter  wounds  of  the  head  ; and  in  which 
the  epilepfy  was  conneded  with  particular  feelings  in  the  fcalp,  as  it  often  is  preceded 
by  an  aura,  or  undefined  coldnefs  and  convulfion  running  along  a particular  limbj 
and,  though  an  incifion  does  not  always  give  relief,  the  keeping  an  iflue  in  the 
wound,  and  thus  exhaufting  the  irritability  of  the  part,  ufually  does. 

Any  wound,  furgical  or  accidental,  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  nerves  are 
injured,  efpccially  where  they  are  expofed,  will  produce  the  fame  diforders.  In 
Hydrophobia,  the  convulfion  is  plainly  conneded  with  a painful  ftate  of  the  wound  ; 
in  locked  jaw,  the  convulfion  ufually  comes  on  when  the  wound  heals  ; after  an 
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amputation  rudely  performed,  or  ill  cured,  where  the  extremities  of  the  brachial 
nerves  are  engaged  in  the  cicatrice,  rrtoft  violent  convulfions  often  feize  the  mutilated 
member  ; it  ftarts  night  and  day  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  allow  the  patient  no 
fleep  nor  reft  ; and  this  pain  and  convulfion  returns  in  paroxyfms,  and  continues  for 
years.  Firft  the  ftump  inflames,  then  comes  on  a violent  acceflion  of  fever.  Then 
the  ftarting  begins  chiefly  when  warm  in  bed.  I have  feen  the  point  of  an  amputated 
humerus  fwell  to  the  fize  of  a buttock,  accompanied  with  fuch  painful  convulfions, 
that  I was  afraid  of  them  bringing  on  fome  epileptic  difeafe  ; and,  without  exfolia- 
tion, or  ulcer,  or  any  obvious  change,  the  pain  and  convulfion  fubfides  again.  I 
have  remarked,  that  after  extirpation  of  the  cancerous  mamma,  or  of  fchirrous 
glands,  the  returning  difeafe  is  preceded  by  fuch  nervous  affections,  extreme  fal- 
libility, and  periodical  pains  in  the  wound  a fure  prognoftic  that  it  will  burft 
out  again  in  horrible  ulceration,  and  that  the  patient  will  die. 

“ A young  lady  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  playing  with  a younger  filter,  and 
ftruggling  for  an  apple,  ran  her  elbow  upon  the  point  of  a knife  which  her 
filter  held  in  her  hand  ; and  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  ftuck  upright  in  the  wound, 
the  point  being  fixed  in  the  bone.  The  young  ladies  were  both  fo  alarmed,  that 
they  had  not  power  to  draw  it  from  the  wound,  and  a man,  who  was  pafliug, 
pulled  it  out  rudely,  and  threw  it  carelefsly  away  j it  never  could  be  found,  nor 
was  it  poflible  to  tell  whether  the  point  of  the  knife  had  broken,  and  remained  bu- 
ried in  the  bone. 

“ The  wound  was  on  the  outfide  of  the  fore-arm,  a mere  pun&ure,  about  three 
inches  below  the  joint ; feemingly  the  knife  had  ftuck  faft  in  the  ulna.  There  was 
no  bleeding,  but  fuch  as  flopped  fpontaneoufly.  She  continued  to  walk  for  an  hour, 
in  cold  weather,  without  being  fenfible  of  much  pain  ; but  foon  the  fore-arm  and 
hand  began  to  fwell,  the  pain  increafed  flowly ; (he  walked  home  in  great  diftrefs, 
and  it  was  three  days  before  the  leeches  and  poultices,  which  were  applied,  brought 
any  relief ; the  pain  at  laft  ceafed,  the  fwelling  fubfided,  the  wound  healed  ; but 
a very  few  days  only  had  elapfed,  when  the  fwelling  returned,  the  pain  was  ex- 
cruciating, and  extended  along  the  ulna  to  the  hand,  while  the  little  and  ring  fin- 
gers were  contra&ed  and  fome  what  benumbed  ; but  the  continued  application  of 
poultices  and  leeches,  once  more  removed  the  fwelling,  and  allayed  the  pain. 

“ This  young  lady  has,  for  three  years,  fuffered  the  moft  unaccountable  and  fe- 
vere  diftrefs.  She  is  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  a florid  complexion,  in  perfect 
health,  and  in  good  fpirits  when  not  fubdued  by  intenfe  pain,  free  from  every 
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thing  like  nervous  difeafe.  But,  the  pain  which  fhe  felt  an  hour  after  receiving  the 
wound,  and  which  returned  with  great  violence,  juft  as  the  wound  healed,  has  re- 
turned periodically  ever  fince  ; fometimes  after  an  interval  of  eight  days,  fometimes  for 
the  fpace  of  a fortnight,  (he  is  well  ; but  very  rarely  does  fhe  enjoy  an  intermiffion  of 
a month  without  pain.  Accident,  or  the  flighteft  exertion,  occafions  her  pain  to 
return,  and  at  each  return  it  feems  more  acute.  If  deceived  by  an  interval  of  eafe, 
Hre  thinks  herfeif  well,  and  walks,  or  rides,  or  dances  : although  fhe  carries  the  arm 
in  a fling,  or  holds  the  bridle  in  her  left  hand,  a paroxyfm  of  pain  comes  on, 
which  rifes  fometimes  to  the  moft  extreme  torture.  The  arm  fwells  from  the 
hand  to  the  fhoulder,  and  is  tenfe,  firm,  and  red,  but  without  any  peculiar  appear- 
ance in  the  wounded  part,  or  any  chance  of  fuppuration  to  bring  relief.  The  pain 
extends  from  the  finger-ends  to  the  fhoulder,  and  along  the  neck.  She  fuffers 
the  greateft  torture,  when  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  precedes  the  fwelling  for  fome 
hours,  but  when  the  fwelling  comes,  it  brings  no  relief ; it  continues  often  increa- 
fing  for  eight  days  ; and  when  it  fubfides,  there  is  left  a remarkable  degree  of  fen- 
fibility,  about  the  place  of  the  wound  ; fhe  fhrinks  when  it  is  touched,  or  when  even 
with  the  gentleft  prefture  of  the  finger  I trace  the  ulna  downwards  from  this  point. 
Laudanum,  leeches,  fomentations,  and  all  the  ufual  means  which  were  at  firft  fuccefs- 
ful,  now  fail  to  give  relief ; while  the  paroxyfm  continues,  fhe  is  confined  to  her 
couch,  and  dare  not  move  ; when  it  fubfides,  fhe  carries  the  arm  in  a fling,  for  to 
let  it  hang  excites,  or  continues  the  pain.  When  fhe  begins  (after  a paroxyfm  of 
pain)  to  walk  abroad  again,  a walk  longer  than  ufual  is  fure  to  produce  a paroxyfm  ; 
and  when  it  is  brought  on  by  any  exertions  fo  violent  as  dancing,  or  riding,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly fevere,  and  continues  long.  It  is  now  three  years  fince  fhe  has  fuffered  almoft 
inceflant  mifery,  with  fhort  and  uncertain  intervals  of  eafe.  There  was  indeed  a pe- 
riod of  this  time,  (but  of  very  fhort  duration),  in  which  fire  lived  for  months  almoft 
free  from  pain  ; but  the  pain  is  become  of  late  extremely  acute,  and  is  accompa- 
nied with  infallibility  all  round  the  wound,  and  numbnefs  of  the  hand  ; the  laft  pa- 
roxyfm, (which  has  juft  fubfided),  was  fo  unulually  violent,  that,  though  ill  able  to 
endure  the  motion  of  a carriage,  fhe  has  undertaken  a journey  of  two  days,  and  ar- 
rived in  town  ftill  in  great  diftrefs,  and  willing  to  refign  herfeif  to  any  meafures, 
however  fevere,  which  may  promife  relief.” 

Such  was  the  brief  hiftory  of  this  young  lady’s  fituation,  when  fhe  wras  put  under 
my  care,  by  Mr  Robifon,  furgeon,  upon  whofe  memorial  on  her  cafe  I addrefled  an 
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opinion  to  her  friends,  acknowledging  ingenuoufly  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  whe- 
ther thofe  fymptoms  might  arife  from  the  punCture  of  fome  nerve,  or  from  a wound 
of  the  bone  ; reminding  them,  at  the  fame  time,  of  that  drawing  of  Cheflelden’s, 
in  his  Afteology,  where,  after  the  death  of  a patient,  who  had  an  anchylofis  of 
the  knee-joint,  there  was  found  flicking  deep  in  the  fpongy  head  of  the  tibia,  the 
broken  point  of  a knife  ; and  while  I advifedj:hat  an  incifion  ffiould  be  made  through 
the  fear  of  the  original  wound,  I alfo  acknowledged  that  this  was  one  of  thofe 
fingular  and  diftreffing  cafes,  when  our  mofl  deliberate  opinions  could  be  no  better 
than  a conjecture,  and  our  operation  an  experiment,  but  one  which  was  happily 
void  of  danger. 

It  was  my  earned:  requeft,  that  this  ffiould  be  a matter  of  reflection  for  her 
friends,  who,  in  a cafe  where  the  opinion  of  profeffional  men  was  fo  far  from  de- 
cifive,  a thoufand  other  circumftances  came  to  be  confldered.  She  returned 
home ; but,  after  differing  the  fame  fucceffion  of  intenfe  pain,  and  imperfeCt 
relief,  ffie  came  to  town  to  fuffer  the  incifion  to  be  performed.  I now  called 
the  advice  of  Dr  Monro,  who  approved  of  the  opinion  I had  given,  and  was 
witnefs  to  the  incifion  I made,  which  was  carried  firmly  and  fteadily  down  to 
the  bone,  and  was  nearly  three  inches  long  ; — no  remains  of  the  knife — no  appa- 
rent difeafe  of  the  bone, — no  peculiar  feelings  when  the  fear  was  cut  acrofs,  could  be 
remarked.  She  bore  the  incifion,  and  ftill  more  painful  fearching  of  the  wound, 
with  perfeCt  compofure  and  redgnation.  I am  forry  to  acknowledge,  that  ffie 
paflfed  the  enfuing  days  in  extreme  torture,  and,  though  the  wound  healed  in  the 
mofl:  kindly  manner,  had  no  relief. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  home,  nervous  and  anodyne  medicines,  mercurial  frictions, 
eleCtricity,  and  every  likely  means  of  relief,  were  adrainiftered,  under  Mr  Robi- 
fon’s  care.  Thefe  were  all  ineffectual,  till  the  difeafe,  as  if  it  had  exhaufted  itfelf, 

i 

fpontaneoufly  ceafed.  Her  recovery  was  as  unaccountable  as  the  caufe  of  her  di- 
ftrefs.  The  paroxyfms  became  gradually  lefs  formidable,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of 
her  diftrefs,  (lie  flowly  recovered,  and  now  enjoys  uninterrupted  and  perfeCt  health  j 
relieved,  perhaps,  by  the  re-uniting  of  fome  reconciled  or  punctured  nerve  ; a procefs 
which  you  know,  by  much  experience,  nature  does  accompliffi,  though  very  flowly. 

Other  fingular  cafes  of  anomalous  nervous  diforders,  arifing  from  wounds,  I 
ffiall  referve  for  a fitter  occafion  ; obferving  only,  that  fpafms  and  pains,  occafional 
iwellings  of  the  head,  and  clenching  of  the  jaws,  arifing  from  punCtured  wounds 
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of  the  head,  need  no  more  furprife  us,  than  fuch  fwellings  of  the  arm,  contractions 
of  the  finger,  and  capricious  nervous  afflidions,  arifingfrom  pundures  of  the  lancet, 
or  even  of  a needle,  or  fuch  trivial  wounds  as  that  which  I have  deferibed.  I find 
flight  notices  of  this  diforder  arifing  from  wounds  of  the  fcalp,  or  ci  renin  fiances  which 
fuggeft  to  me  that  it  is  frequent,  (thougli  not  remarked),  in  almofi  every  book  I read. 

In  Wepfer,  I find  an  interefting  cafe.of  one  Conrad  Mejer,  a lad  of  nineteen  years 
of  age,  apprentice  to  a blackfinith,  who  was  ftruck  by  his  comrade  with  his  pinchers, 
with  fuch  hearty  good  will  that  the  part  of  the  handle  of  the  pinchers,  about  as  thick 
as  the  little  finger,  ftuck  in  the  fcull,  near  the  angle  of  the  os  frontis.  Yet  he  did 
not 'fall,  but  pulled  out  the  piece  of  the  pinchers  with  his  own  hands.  He  lofi  no 
more  than  feven  or  eight  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  wound  was  drefied  by  his 
mailer  with  fome  ftyptic  powder.  I fhall  not  detain  you  with  the  further  narrative 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  wound,  how  fmall  it  was,  fcarcely  admitting  the 
.point  of  a quill,  or  how  little  dangerous,  till  it  was  crammed  with  tents  and  di- 
geftive  ointments,  and  clofed  up  with  plafters ; — how  more  profufe  the  bloody  mat- 
ter feemed,  when  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  wound  ; — how  the  wound  be- 
came fiftulous,  and  admitted  the  probe  to  pafs  under  the  temporal  mufcle  ; — nor  the 
various  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  wound,  in  the  ficknefs,  or  other  fymptoms  : 
— Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  by  its  own  nature,  and  by  bad  furgery,  the  finus  continued 
long  open  ; that  while  its  orifice  contracted  the  matter  accumulated,  the  fcalp  and 
eye-lids  fwelled,  and  the  glands  of  the  neck  inflamed  ; — that  a cauftic  was  applied, 
and  the  finus  changed  into  an  open  fore  ; — that  then  the  cranium  was  found  bare, 
and  the  probe  feemed  to  penetrate  through  the  temporal  bone. 

Three  or  four  months  pafled  in  the  cure  of  thefe  fiftulous  fores.  “ Wepfer  faw 
the  patient  again  in  the  ninth  month,  when  the  wound  was  entirely  healed,  and 
there  remained  only  a fwelled  gland  behind  the  ear,  which  difappeared  when  the 
pain  ceafed.  At  the  year’s  end,  he  was  perfe&ly  well,  and  as  free  from  glandu- 
lar fwellings,  as  from  pain  ; the  wound  feemed  foundly  clofed,  and  had  remained 
fo  for  many  months.  Then  it  opened.  He  drefied  it  with  a turpentine  dreffing, 
(lachrymam  abietis  indedit  ; he  dropped  into  it  a drop  of  the  exudation  from  the 
fir-tree);  it  remained  open  only  fourteen  days,  and  when  it  healed  the  pain  again 
fubfided. 

“ At  the  difiance  of  four  months  from  this  time,  the  patient  felt  for  two  days  a 
fenfe  of  creeping,  running  up  the  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  (houlder,  night  and  day; 
and,  on  the  third  night,  while  in  bed,  he  felt  a chilnefs  like  ice,  or  fnow,  run  along 
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the  arm  and  fore-arm ; and,  after  having  three  times  had  this  particular  feeling,  he 
was  feized  with  a convulfion  of  the  mouth  and  left-cheek.  During  the  following 
night,  he  was  again  aflailed  with  the  fame  diforder,  which  lafted  while  he  could 
repeat  a prayer,  and  returned  four  times;  and  from  this  time  it  returned  often,  du- 
ring both  day  and  night,  with  intervals  fometimes  of  feveral  hours.  While  the 
convulfion  lafted,  the  faliva  flowed  from  his  mouth,  and  he  had  occafion  to 
obferve,  that  this  was  increafed  by  cold.  In  ten  days  more,  the  convulfion 
was  fo  far  increafed  in  ftrength  and  frequency,  that  he  was  often  interrupt- 
ed in  eating,  and  day  nor  night  had  no  reft.  The  head  was  turned  to  one  fide, 
and  the  maftoid  mufcle  was  feen  trembling  with  a fort  of  convulfive  motion. 
After  this,  he  procured  fome  kind  of  oil  from  a quack,  and  with  a feather  he 
anointed  the  affi'nfted  arm,  and  the  neck,  and  took  of  it  inwardly.  After  this, 
the  arm  felt  as  if  mice  had  been  crawling  along  it.  The  head  was  agitated 
with  a convulfive  motion,  backwards  and  forwards : The  convulfion  of  the 

mouth  leflened,  while  the  fhock  of  the  general  convulfion  was  fo  great,  as  to  pre- 
cipitate him  from  his  ftool  under  the  grate.  In  this  defperate  condition  did  he 
ftruggle  from  early  in  the  morning  till  mid-day.  He  preferved  his  fenfes  all 
along,  but,  after  the  violence  of  the  convulfion  was  over,  fell  into  a fort  of  oppref* 
fion  and  languor.  He  fortunately  difeovered,  that  he  <^>uld  by  hard  labour  prevent 
the  convulfion.  From  this  time  he  had  no  more  fits.  But  ftill  the  feeling  of  cold, 
and  creeping,  continues,  and  he  prevents  it  terminating  in  any  violent  attack,  by 
working  at  the  anvil.  I preferibed  Valerian  powder,  (fays  Wepfer),  and  found 
him  ftill  well  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month 

3 D 2 

* “ Ipfum  St  Blaffii  Die  18.  Sept.  1673,  rurfus  vidl,  vulnus  plane  confolidatum  fuit.  Ante  tres  circiter  rnenfes  ca- 
put valde  fubinde  doluit,  quandoque  adhuc  vomuit.  Glandula  inftar  fcrophulas  poll;  aurem  dolore  vigente  intumuit ; 
eo  ceffante  detumuit.  Adhuc  fcrophula  fabse  magnitudine  ibi  tangitur,  fub  cuti  mobilis.  Nunc  ne  minimum 
dolorem  patitur  : nullus  tumor  tangitur.  Appetit,  mandere  poteft.  Optime  nunc  habet.  Conrad  Mejer  nunc 
21.  annum  agens  me  convenit  St  Blaffii  1674.  d.  24.  Martii  vulnus  fupra  tempus  dextrum  coaluit  reflate,  coa- 
litum  manfit  tribus  menfib.  Temper  indolens.  Autumno  1673,  declinante  Menfe  Odobris,  recruduit,  lachry- 
mam  abietis  indidit  : apertum  manfit  14.  diebus  : poflea  iterum  confolidatum  fuit:  nullum  amplius  dolorem 
paffijs  ell.  Die  3.  Febr.  1674,  in  brachio  finiftro  ab  olecrano  ad  humerum  fenlit  formicationis  fenfum  diu  noc- 
tuque  per  biduum  die  5.  Febr.  nodu  ter  ab  humero  ad  cubitum  fenlit  frigus  ceu  gelu  ad  cubitum ; mox  fuperr 
venit  convullio  oris  et  malae  finiilri  lateris.  Die  6.  Febr.  idem  quater  nodu  evenit,  duravit  per  tribus  vel  qua- 
tuor,  Pat.  Noll.  Poflea  nodu  diuque  crebro  invaluit  ftepeque  per  aliquot  horas  inducias  conceffit.  Praffiente 
motu  convulfivo  multum  falivabat.  Obfervavit  a frigore  fymptoma  hoc  audum  fuiffe.  Die  16.  Febr.  tam  ere.- 
prq  invafit,  ut  diu  noduque  nullam  quietem  concefferit,  ftepeque  inter  edendum  impediverit,  caput  quoque  ad 
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THIS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  BONE, 


On  various  occafions,  I have  fufpedted  that  difeafe  to  be  in  the  fcalp,  which  was 
attiibuted  to  the  fcull,  for  I know  not  how  fymptoms  of  a nervous  complexion, 
amounting  even  to  epilepfy,  could  arife  from  the  fcull,  or  be  cured  by  exfoliating 
a rough  or  blackened  piece  of  bone.  “ A girl,  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  (fays  Mr 
Gervais),  fell,  in  going  down  ftairs,  {truck  her  occiput,  and  lay  without  fenfe  or 
motion,  bleeding  from  the  nofe.  The  headach  continued  feveral  years,  for  which 
llie  was  repeatedly  bled,  though  much  relieved  by  thefe  bleedings.  There  remain- 
ed a fixed  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  ; during  fifteen  days  it  was  fupportable,  but 
then  increafed,  and  returned  in  regular  paroxyfms.  When  fhe  rubbed  the  occi- 
put ftrongly  with  the  hand,  fhe  fell  into  a faint,  and,  from  the  time  that  the  pain  of 
the  head  had  increafed,  fhe  had  fuffered  daily  eight  or  ten  attacks  of  epilepfy. 

“ Mr  Gervais,  in  examining  the  pained  part,  remarked  a fmall  blackened  fpot  on 
the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  occiput,  and  then  the  fkin  appeared  foft  and  tender  ; 
and  Mr  Gervais  prefling  by  chance  with  his  finger  upon  that  fpot,  fomewhat  rudely,  the 
girl  fainted.  He  could  not  conceive  that  fuch  flight  preffure  could  be  the  caufe  of  her 
Hinting.  When  fherecovered,he  againbegan  tofinger  the  part,  and  upon  prefliing  with 
the  finger,  fhe  again  fainted.  It  was  then  only  that  he  fufpedfed  he  was  himfelf  the 
caufe  of  this  fyncope  ; and,  upon  preiTmg  with  the  finger  a third  and  a fourth  time, 
Hie  fainted  every  time  he  drew  it  acrofs  the  livid  fpot.  Having  failed  to  relieve  this 
girl  by  the  ordinary  remedies,  it  was  refolved,  in  confutation,  to  make  an  incifion. 
They  found  the  pericranium  detached,  and  the  bone  affected ; and  the  fymptoms 
hill  continuing,  Mr  Gervais  was  in  doubt  whether  to  trepan,  or  to  expedl  relief 
from  exfoliation  ; and,  fortunately,  the  bone  no  fooner  exfoliated,  than  the  girl 
was  entirely  relieved  *«•”  The  periodical  return  of  this  pain, — the  periodical  pain 


linithum  latus  traxit : in  mufculo  mafioideo  videbatur  motus  aliquis  trcmulus,  feu  fubfultorius.  Poflea  inungeba- 
tur  oleo  quodam  ab  empirico  conceffo  penna  per  totura  brachium  flniflrum,  collum,  &c.  etiam  intus  prxbuit  : 
Per  bracbium  videbantur  mures  decurrere  ab  inundlione,  item  caput  antrorfum  et  retrorfum  fuccutiebatur  : Con- 
vulfio  oris  remifit : Convulfiones  a fcamno  fubtus  fornacem  ipfum  prsecipitarunt.  Duravit  base  fuccuflio  a fura- 
mo  mane  ad  meridiem  : Temper  mente  conflitit  : port  banc  fuccuflionem  laflitudo  fpontanea  fupervenit.  Obfer- 
vavit  a labore  fe  paroxyfmum  declinare  potuifle  : port  hanc  fuccuflionem  nullum  amplius  paroxyfmum  fenfit : 
Temper  tamen  adhuc  lenfus  frigoris  et  leviculae  formicationis  fupereft,  quem  excutit  labore  fabrili  ferrario.  Suafl 
Pulverera  rad.  Valerian,  per  aliquot  feptimanas  utendum.  Autumno  Menf.  Odlobris  referebat  fe  hucufque  a 
paroxyfmis  immunem  et  optime  valentem  fuiffe. 

• i 

* “ Une  fille  de  quatorze  ou  quinze  ans,*tomba  fur  le  derriere  de  la  tete  en  defeendant  un  efcalier ; elle  per- 
mit connoiffance  et  eut  un  faignement  de  nez : elle  fentit  une  violente  dolcur  de  tete  qui  dura  plufieurs  jours,  c$ 


WHILE  IT  IS  REALLY  FROM  THE  SCALP. 
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being  followed  by  epilepfy, — the  epilepfy  being  relieved  by  a continued  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  part,  in  which  the  exfoliation  was  perhaps  an  accident,  or  the  effect  of 
art, — proves  to  my  mind  that  this  was  merely  an  injury  of  the  fcalp.  Nor  can  I 
find  any  difficulty,  while  we  fee  fuch  periodical  and  diffracting  pains  of  the  face,  itl 
Tic  douloureux, — in- wounds  of  the  frontal  nerve, — in  punctures  of  the  nerves. of  the 
arm,  or  ankle,  in  bleeding, — or,  in  the  expofure  of  nerves,  in  the  cicatrix  of  a fear, 
or  wound,  in  aferibing  thele  fymptoms  rather  to  an  injury  of  the  fcalp,  which  may 
excite  nervous  diforders,  than  to  a caries  of  the  bone,  which  we  fee  daily  unaccom- 
panied with  thofe  anomalous  fymptoms. 

There  is  one  circumftance  more  which  has  often  ftruck  me  as  fingular.  I mean 

pour  laquelle  elle  fe  fit  faigner  plafieurs  fois,  tant  da  bras  que  du  pied.  Ces  faignees  la  foolagerent  beaucoup  ; it 
lui  relta  neanmoins  une  doulcur  fixe  derriere  la  tete,  qui  d’abord  fut  affez  lupportable  pendant  quinze  jours, 
mais  elle  augraenta  enfuite  confiderablemenf,  et  prenoit  par  des  acces  reguliers.  Lorfque  cette  fille  fe  frottoit 
an  peu  fort  le  derriere  de  la  tete,  elle  tomboit  en  fyncope  : independamment  de  cet  accident,  il  lui  arrivoit  de- 
puis  que  la  douleur  avoit  augments,  des  mouvemens  epileptiques  huit  ou  dix  fois  par  jours.  M.  Gervais  ex- 
amina  l’endroit  ou  elle  fentoit  cette  douleur  ; il  remarqua  une  petite  tache  noiriitre  a la  peau,  fur  la  partie  moy- 
enne  et  fuperieure  de  l’occipital : la  peau  etoit  plus  molle  en  cet  endroit  qu’ailleurs,  elle  paroiffoit  merne  comme 
contuie  : M.  Gervais  y appuya  le  doigt  un  peu  fort,  la  malade  tomba  en  fyncope  j il  ne  s’imagina  pas  d’abord 
qu'un  tel  accident  fut  l'effet  de  cette  preffion  : il  recommen9a  quand  la  fyncope  fut  paffee  a appuyer  le  doigt  au 
meme  endroit,  pour  bien  examiner  fi  il  n’y  fentircit  point  queique  derangement,  la  malade  tomba  encore  dans  le 
meme  etat  j alors  il  commen9a  a foupgonner  que  e’etoit  lui  meme  qui  caufoit  cette  fyncope  et  pour  mieux  s"cn 
afiurer,  il  appuya  fur  le  meme  endroit  une  troifieme  et  quatrieme  fois,  et  chaque  fois  le  meme  accident  arriva. 
Oneffaya  en  vain  de  guerir  cette  fille  par  des  remedes  j il  fut  enfin  decide  dans  une  confultation  qu’on  decouvri- 
roit  cet  endroit  douloureux.  On  trouva  le  pericrane  detache  de  l’os  qui  etoit  altere.  Les  accidens  continue- 
rent  encore  apres  que  l’os  fut  decouvert.  M.  Gervais  balan?a  alors  pour  le  trepan  ; cependant  il  crut  pouvoir 
l’eviter,  dans  l’idee  que  l’exfoliation  pouvoit  fuffire  : en  effet  des  que  la  piece  d’os  alteree  fut  exfoliee,  tous  les 
accidens  difparurent  fans  retour.  Scultet  rapporte  une  cure  a peu  pres  feniblable.  Un  jeune  gar^on  age  de 
fept  ans  tomba  fur  la  tete,  et  fe  fit  une  contufion  au  cote  du  finciput,  qui  fut  fuivie  de  douleur  et  de  convuliions  : 
on  calma,  dit-il,  auffi-tot  ces  accidens  par  le  moyen  d’une  peau  d’agneau  recemment  ecorche,  qu’on  appliqua 
fur  la  tete  de  cet  enfant  •,  mais  cette  douleur  et  ces  convulfions  fe  rcnouvelloient  regulierement  a toutes  les  nou- 
velles  lunes,  ce  qui  obligea  notre  auteur,  environ  quatre  mois  apres  le  coup,  ^ ouvrir  1’endroit  qui  avoit  ete 
frappe,  dans  le  foup^on  qu’il  y avoit  une  humeur  entre  le  pericrane  et  l’os  qui  corrodoit  ces  parties  : il  trouva 
le  crane  noir  et  &pre  •,  l’endroit  altere  fut  rugine  j il  fe  couvrit  enfuite  de  bonnes  chairs,  et  l’cnfant  fut  parfaite- 
ment  gueri  en  peu  de  terns.  Foreftus  rapporte  une  obfervation  de  meme  genre  : ce  ne  fut  que  plufieurs  annees 
apres  une  bleffure  a la  tete,  qu’on  s’avifa  de  decouvrir  1’os  pour  guerir  une  douleur  violente  et  fixe  qui  duroit  de- 
puis  le  coup,  et  qui  ceffa  en  effet  par  cette  operation.”  The  cafe  from  Scultus,  and  that  from  Marchetti, 
have  no  connexion,  under  heaven,  with  this  fubjedt.  They  are  fluck  in  here  as  ornaments,  not  as  analogies. 
They  are  cafes  of  fuppuration,  and  (Marchetti’s)  of  diredt  wounds  of  the  brain  itfelf,  with  a lUUetto. 
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DEPRESSION  OF  SPIRITS,  AND  DEBILITY, 


the  extreme  depreffion  of  bodily  ftrength,  and  deje&ion  of  fpirits,  which  often  fol- 
lows an  injury  of  the  fcalp.  I have  feen  patients  fall  into  a fort  of  hypochondria- 
fis,  from  which  no  exertion  of  lpirits,  nor  native  good  fenfe,  could  extricate  them. 
The  cafe  of  the  Chevalier  d’Entragues,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  French  fervice,  is 
a lively  pourtraiture  of  what  every  obferving  practitioner  mull  have  remarked  in 
cafes  lefs  fingular. 

“ The  Chevalier  d’Entragues,  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Bagey,  was  quartered 
(fays  La  Motte)  in  our  city  ; and,  on  entering  his  houfe  one  day,  he  (truck  his 
head  againft  the  door-poft,  but  fo  (lightly  that  it  merely  knocked  off  his  hat,  and  he 
felt  nothing  but  the  flighted  pain.  Yet,  (light  as  the  pain  was,  he  paffed  a (leeplefs 
night,  and  in  the  morning  requefted  my  advice.  I found  him  low,  with  a feeble 
pulfe,  and  a (light  pain  in  the  head,  at  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  fagittal 
futures.  I bled  him  freely,  and  as  upon  (having  the  head  I found  no  mark  of 
violence,  no  contufion  ecchymofis,  nor  even  rednefs  of  the  (kin,  I thought  it 
fufficient  to  embrocate  his  head  with  oil  of  rofes,  and  fpirits,  laying  over  all  a com- 
prefs  dipped  in  hot  wine.  He  fo  entirely  loft  his  appetite,  that  he  could  take  no- 
thing but  an  egg,  or  a little  foup,  and  he  was  confined  to  bed,  with  a fort  of  ver- 
tigo. I was  obliged  to  bleed  and  purge  him,  and  give  him  a tea  made  of  vulnera- 
ry herbs.  I bled  him  thrice,  and  the  pain  gradually  leffened,  till  in  ten  days  it  va- 
nifhed 

“ He  nowpropofed  to  call  Mr  Troublet  from  Paris  to  vifit  him,  but  the  memorial 
which  I wrote  to  Mr  T.  was  fo  fatisfaCtory  to  him,  that,  having  commended  my 

* “ Au  mois  de  Fevrier  1707,  Monfieur  le  Chevalier  d’Entragues,  colonel  du  regiment  de  Bugey,  qui  etoit 
en  quartier  dans  notre  ville,  entrant  dans  line  maifon,  fe  heurta  le  deffus  de  la  tete,  en  gliffant,  contre  le  haut 
de  la  porte,  qui  fit  tomber  fon  chapeau,  fans  qu’il  fouffrit  dans  le  moment  qu’une  douleur  fi  legere,  qu’il  ne  s’en 
jdaignit  aucunement  ; cependant  quelque  leger  qu’eut  ete  ce  coup,  il  1’empecha  de  dormir  la  nuit  fuivante  ; ce 
qui  le  porta  a m’envoier  prier  le  matin  de  1’aHer  voir.  * Je  lui  trouvai  le  pouls  tres-foible,  et  une  legere  douleur 
qui  occupoit  le  haut  de  la  tete,  dans  le  progres  de  laquelle  les  futures  coronale  et  fagittale  etoient  comprifes  en 
partie.  Je  lui  fis  une  grande  faignee  ; et  comme,  apres  lui  avoir  rafe  la  tete,  je  ne  lui  trouvai  & l’endroit  de 
cette  douleur  ni  contufion,  ni  ecchymofe,  pas  meme  de  rougeur,  je  me  contentai,  pour  tout  remede,  d une  em- 
brocation d’huile  rofat  et  d’eau-de-vie,  avec  une  compreffe  en  quatre  doubles,  trempee  dans  le  vin  tiede,  par-def- 
fus.  Ce  malade  perdit  l’appetit,  de  maniere  qu’il  fut  oblige  de  fe  reduire  au  feul  ufage  des  bouillons  et  des  oeufs 
frais,  et  de  garder  le  lit  pendant  quelques  jours,  a caufe  d’une  efpece  de  tournoiement  ou  vertige,  dont  cette  foi- 
bleffe  fut  fuivie  j ce  qui  me  determina  a le  faigner  encore  trois  fois,  lui  donnant  des  lavemens  tous  les  jours,  et 
un  verre  de  vulneraires,  en  forme  de  the,  l’apres-mldi  j et  comme  la  douleur  diminua  de  jour  en  jour,  de  mani- 
ere qu’en  dix  jours  elle  difparut  entierement,  je.  me  bornai  a une  fomentation  d’eau  de^  la  Reine  d’Hongrie  fur 
toute  de  la  tete.” 
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proceedings,  he  declined  to  come,  and  committed  the  entire  care  of  this  gentle- 
man  to  me  in  the  mod  flattering  terms.  Yet,  flight  as  the  occaflon  of  this  diforder 
was,  he  was  long  in  fo  low  a condition,  that  I was  alarmed  for  his  life.  He  was 
extremely  feeble,  melancholic,  and  forrowful,  and  continued  in  this  condition  four 
months.” 

This  cafe  he  concludes  with  the  following  refle&ions  : “ There  was  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  armies  of  France,  a more  fpirited,  nor  a ftouter  man,  than  Le  Cheva- 
lier d’Entragues,  who  yet  had  nearly  died  of  an  accident  feemingly  very  unimpor- 
tant. For  three  months,  the  fymptoms  were  as  ominous  as  in  the  deepeft  and  mod 
dangerous  wounds  ; confequences  which  afluredly  had  arilen  from  the  pain  of  the 
periofleum,  communicated  through  the  futures  to  the  dura  mater  and  brain.  By 
thefe  communicating  fibres  of  the  pericranium,  the  nervous  fyfiem  was  irritated,  fo 
that  the  animal  lpirits,  moving  no  longer  in  their  ufual  regularity  and  order,  the 
patient’s  whole  fyfiem  was  weakened,  and  was  re-eftablifhed  again,  when  the  fpl- 
rits  were  made  to  refume  their  due  courfe,  the  foul  then  finding  itfelf  free.”  “ To 
the  oil  of  rofes  I had  joined  fpirits  of  wine  in  the  embrocation  ; that  by  the  fubtilty 
of  the  fpirits  in  opening  the  pores,  the  oil  might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  deep,  and 
relax  the  tenfe  and  difiended  fibres  of  the  periofleum,  which  communicates  through 
the  futures  with  the  dura  mater,  in  which  confifts  the  painful  affections  of  the  part, 
and  the  confequent  diforder  of  the  animal  fpirits 
This  gentleman  died  afterwards  at  the  fiege  of  Cremona,  leading  on  the  French 
troops  with  great  bravery  ; and  in  his  cafe,  Mr  La  Motte  feems  equally  proud  of 
his  philofophy,  his  fchool-learning,  and  his  pr.adice  ; but  it  is  not  to  expofe  thefe 
that  I quote  his  words,  but  to  prove  that  the  impreflion  refled  on  his  mind  of  this 
being  an  injury  of  the  periofleum,  and  that  the  complaints  were  nervous,  as 
truly  fo  as  if  they  had  been  accompanied  with  convulfive  and  thrilling  fenfations, 
mentioned  in  the  other  cafes.  However  you  may  conflrue  the  cafe,  whatever 
judgement  you  may  be  inclined  to  form  of  the  ftrict  regimen,  and  profufe  evacua- 
# 

* “ Je  joignis  l’huile  rofat  a I’cau-de-vie,  pour  faire  un  liniment  fur  la  partie  douloureufe,  dans  l’intention  que 
l’eau-de-vie,  en  ouvrant  les  pores  des  tegumens,  fit  penetrer  les  parties  onSueufes  de  l’huile  plus  avant,  afin  d’a- 
mollir  et  de  relacher  les  fibres  tendues  du  periofte,  qui  fe  communiqucnt  a la  dure-mere  par  les  futures,  en  quoi 
confiftoit  le  fentiment  douloureux  de  cette  partie,  et  le  derangement  que  fouffroient  les  efprits  j moien  des  fibres 
du  periofte  qui  paffent  au-travers  des  futures,  dont  le  genre  nerveux  fe  fentit  irrite ; enforte  que  les  efprits  ne  fe 
difiri'ouant  plus  comme  ils  avoient  de  coutume,  le  corps  du  bleffe  s’aflbiblit,  et  il  ne  fe  retablit  que  lorfque  ces 
memes  efprits  eurent  repris  leur  route  ordinaire,  pour  fe  diftribucr  a touts  les  parties  du  corps  comme  auparavanfcj 
et  par  ce  moien  les  functions  de  Fame  fe  trouverent  parfaitement  libres,” 
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tions,  of  which  I cannot  approve,  it  is  fit  you  fhould  be  acquainted  with  this  hypo- 
chondriacal lownefs  which  fo  often  follows  wounds  of  the  head,  and  is  more  fre- 
quent than  epileptic  or  nervous  feelings.  It  is  a phenomenon  which  will  often  pre- 
fent  itfelf  to  you,  and  you  will  remember  it  as  the  caufe  of  thofe  idle  fpeculations 
of  the  ancients  about  the  nervous  nature  of  the  pericranium,  and  its  communications 
through  the  futures  with  the  brain  *. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  hiftory  of  thefe  fingular  affe&ions,  fo  plainly 
refembling  the  Tic  Douloureux,  and  the  injury  arifing  from  bleeding,  but  a proof,  that 
the  incifion  which,  in  the  prefent,  as  in  thofe  other  nervous  complaints,  brings  relief, 
neither  opens  any  latent  abfcefs,  nor  uncovers  any  corrupted  bone,  and  can  have, 
indeed,  no  poffible  effect  but  that  of  cutting  acrofs  the  morbid  nerves.  “ Magde- 
laine  Mondet,  a native  of  Lyons,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  married,  was  attached 
with  her  hufband  to  a troop  of  Charlatans  : while  they  were  exercifing  their  craft 
in  a little  village  in  Dauphiny,  her  father,  in  a fit  of  anger,  threw  a ftool  at  her 
head,  and  ftruck  her  behind  the  ear,  immediately  above  the  maftoid  procefs  : 
though  there  was  no  outward  wound,  fire  fell  down,  lay  infenfible,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  were  fo  alarming,  that  aphyfician  from  Grenoble,  who  vifited  her  four 
days  after,  declared  that  fhe  fhould  be  trepanned.  She  recovered,  however,  with- 
out any  operation,  except  that  a pain  continued,  which  extended  from  the  injured 
part  to  the  forehead  and  orbit.  From  this  period,  during  four  years  the  pain  gradual- 
ly leffened ; at  the  end  of  which  period  flie  again  returned  to  Lyons,  apparently  in 

* “ Une  plaie  contufe  des  tegumens  du  crane  eft  quelquefois  fuivie  de  douleurs  fixes  ou  vagues,  de  fpafmes,  de 
convulfions  qui  fubiittent  long-temps  apres  la  guerifon  apparente,  et  qui  ont  leur  liege  dans  l’endroit  meme  qui  a 
ete  frappe.  On  y trouve  ordinairement  une  rougeur  plus  ou  moins  vive,  un  peu  de  bouffiffure,  ou  un  point  doulo- 
reux  qui  augmente  par  la  preffion  du  doigt.  Dans  quelques  malades  ces  douleurs  nerveufes  ont  une  intenfite  plus 
ou  moins  grande,  felon  les  variations  de  l’atmofphere,  et  fe  prefentent  fous  la  forme  du  clou  hyfterique,  du  rheu- 
matifme  chronique  qui  a fon  fiege  dans  l’aponeurofe  occipito-frontale.  Quelquefois  ce  font  de  veritables  acces 
d’epilepfie.  En  voice  des  exemples.  Une  femme  eut  des  mouvemens  convullifs  dans  tous  les  mufcles  de  la  face, 
et  des  douleurs  de  tete.cruelles  pendant  dix  ans,  pour  avoir  ete  heurtee  rudement  par  lerabord  d’un  gueridon,  !i 
la  partie  inferieure  de  l’orbite,  fur  le  trajet  du  nerf  fous-orbitaire. 

“ Une  autre  femme  tomba  a la  renverfe,  et  fut  frappee  a la  region  cervicale  et  a la  partie  droite  du  front.  Ellc 
reffentit  fur  le  champ  des  douleurs  tres-vives  dans  l’endroit  de  la  tete  oppofe  ou  coup.  Les  douleurs  augmentc- 
rent  malgre  l’ufage  de  differens  remedes.  C’etoit  tantot  le  cou,  tantot  la  machoire  fuperieure  ou  l’inferieure*  et 
quelquefois  la  pointe  de  la  langue  qui  devenoit  le  fiege  de  douleurs  lancinantes  et  tres-aigues.  II  ne  fe  manilefta 
jamais  la  plus  legere  tumeur.  Quand  les  acces  ceffoient,  il  fortoit  par  la  bouche  une  eau  falee  et  jaunntre,  et 
tous  les  mufcles  etoient  durs  et  tendus.  Cette  maladie  fubfilla  pendant  plufieurs  annees,” 
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perfedl  health.  Some  time  after  her  return,  (he  was  attacked  with  a fevere  rheu- 
matic pain  of  the  wrill,  oppofite  to  that  fide  of  the  head  in  which  (lie  had  received 
the  injury. 

“ After  fome  violent  altercations  with  her  married  filler,  ffie  abandoned  herfelf 
to  fuch  excefs  of  fury,  that  Hie  refolved  indantly  to  drown  herfelf ; and,  being  over- 
taken and  held,  ffie  fell  down  without  fenfe  or  motion  ; and  when  fhe  revived, 
was  paralytic  on  one  fide,  that  oppofite  to  the  original  injury,  and  it  was  accompa- 
nied with  lofs  of  voice,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  even  an  oppreffion  of  breathing. 
In  this  condition  was  (he  carried  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  where,  by  bleeding,  baths, 
bliflers,  and  other  means,  fhe  recovered  her  fpeech,  her  breathing  became  eafy,  but 
dill,  to  the  very  end  of  her  complaint,  ffie  faultered  in  her  fpeech,  and  the  paralyfis 
continued,  with  a total  lofs  of  fenfe,  as  well  as  motion,  in  the  parts.  A month  after  her 
admiffion,  the  palfy  affedted  the  right  leg  alfo,  and  gradually  the  whole  body,  except 
the  right  arm,  the  neck,  and  that  fide  of  the  head.  Though  ffie  faultered  much  in 
her  fpeech,  ffie  was  intelligible,  and  her  chief  complaint  was  of  vertigo,  and  of 
violent  pains  in  the  right  fide  of  the  head,  round  the  right  eye.  But  this  happily 
continued  but  a fortnight,  when  ffie  recovered  by  degrees,  firft  the  power  of  the 
right  fide,  then  her  deep,  appetite,  and  fpirits,  and  in  fifteen  days  more,  the  left 
fide  alfo  was  fo  free,  that  ffie  could  walk  through  the  ward  with  the  help  of 
(lilts. 

“ We  believed  this  woman  quite  reflored,  when,  in  the  third  week,  ffie  had  a 
relapfe  more  alarming  than  any  of  the  preceding.  . She  became  univerfally  paraly- 
tic, fpeechlefs,  and  motionlefs,  the  neck,  and  one  half  of  the  face,  only  remaining 
free  ; but  this  laded  one  day  only,  after  which  ffie  began  to  mutter.  The  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  lwallowing  were  as  great  as  ever  ; and  ffie  foon  fell  into  a raging 
delirium,  accompanied  with  convulfions  ; and  during  this  fever,  ffie  fo  far  recover- 
ed the  ufe  of  her  right  hand,  as  to  rid  herfelf  eafily  of  thofe  who  attempted  to  hold 
her.  The  convulfion  was  fo  violent,  that  from  time  to  time  her  head  was  fo  bent 
down  as  to  touch  her  feet;  and  more  than  once  ffie  would  have  projected  herfelf 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  druck  her  head  agamd  the  counterpane,  if  ffie  had 
not  been  confined  in  a drait  jacket. 

“ She  druggled  three  days  in  this  furious  condition,  and  appearing  on  the  third 
day  to  be  near  her  end,  the  lad  facrament  was  adminidered  : On  the  fourth,  the 
delirium  ceafed  ; and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  I faw  her,  and,  druck  with  the 
Vol.  II.  3 E 
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capricious  and  anomalous  nature  of  thefe  figns,  I repeated  . many  of  the  que- 
ftions  which  I had  formerly  aflced,  and  now,  for  the  firfl  time,  fhe  mentioned, 
amidft  a variety  of  replies,  that  fhe  had  formerly  got  a blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head.  I requefted  to  fee  the  place,  and  found  it  covered  with  hair  as  long  and 
beautiful  as  any  other  part  of  the  fcalp ; and,  preffing  with  my  thumb  rather 
ftrongly  along  the  part,  to  fee  whether  there  was  any  fwelling,  fhe  was  feized  with 
a more  violent  convulfion  than  we  had  yet  witneffed  ; fhe  even  fainted  ; and,  upon 
repeating  the  preffure,  it  produced  a convulfion  as  violent  as  a fhock  of  epilepfy. 
She  foamed  at  the  mouth  more  than  ufual,  and  complained  that  the  violence  of  the 
pain  fhe  had  buffered  feemed  to  fhoot  through  the  head  from  the  part  preffed  upon 
to  the  angle  of  the  eye.  I told  her,  that  fince  phyfic  feemed  to  have  no  power 
over  her  malady,  it  appeared  to  me  that  fhe  had  no  refource  but  in  operation ; a 
fuggeftion  which,  from  her  extreme  bufferings,  fhe  received  with  pleafure.  When 
I communicated  this  information,  (hitherto  unfufpeCted),  to  the  phyfician,  Dr  Choi, 
he  did  not  oppofe  my  intended  operation. 

“ I ordered  the  pained  part  to  be  fhaved,  an  operation  very  difficultly  completed, 
for  the  drawing  of  the  razor  over  the  part  excited  the  convulfions.  The  fhaved  part 
was  of  a lively  red  colour,  which  I could  not  but  aferibe  to  the  razor,  fince  there  was  no 
fwelling.  Well  affured  that  the  contufion  of  the  cranium  was  the  root  of  the  evil, 
I made  an  incifion  behind  the  ear  three  inches  long,  extending  from  the  maftoid 
procefs  upwards.  The  incifion  went  tp  the  bone,  excited  no  convulfion,  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  hemorrhagy,  and  was  dreffed  lightly  with  charpie.  Half  an  hour 
had  fcarcely  elapfed,  when  a fifler  of  the  houfe  came  running  to  inform  me,  that 
flie  was  perfectly  cured,  that  fhe  had  rifen  without  help,  that  fhe  now  fpoke  and 
fwallowed  with  eafe  ; and  indeed  I found  her  report  true,  and  had  pleafure  in  fee- 
ting  his  unhappy  creature  without  the  flighted:  remains  of  her  palfy 

Unlefs  refpeCtable  authors  have  been  fo  abandoned  as  to  invent  thefe  details ; fo 
ingenious  and  fkilful  in  lying,  as  to  have  contrived  circumftances  the  moll  fingular, 
inconceivable  indeed,  by  any  preceding  analogy  ; we  have  all  the  proof  we  could 
defire  of  thefe  anomalous,  and  very  afflicting  fymptoms,  arifing  from  flight  bruifes 
of  the  fcalp,  and  continuing  and  increafing  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years. 

“ A young  man,  (fays  Pouteau),  twenty-four  years  of  age,  with  every  mark  of 
found  health,  fell  from  a window  twenty  feet  high,  and  lighted  on  his  head.  This 
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was  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  he  lay  for  many  hours  without  fenfe  or  motion. 
He  was  bled,  the  ufual  applications  to  the  hurt  part  were  not  negle&ed,  and  he 
was  entirely  cured,  faving  only  a painful  feeling  which  continued  in  the  part  of  the 
fcalp  that  was  mod;  bruifed. 

“ The  period  of  his  diforder  is  much  too  long  for  him  to  recollect  definitely 
every  fluctuation  of  it ; this,  however,  he  cannot  but  remember,  that  he  has  ever 
fince  been  afflicted  with  unremitting  pains  of  the  head,  which  fome  months  ago, 
when  he  firft  confulted  me,  became  fo  poignant,  that  often  he  fell  down  fenfelefs  in 
his  chamber.  By  all  that  he  fays,  I underftand  that  his  mod  acute  pains  are  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  extending  to  the  angle  of  the  eye,  the  fight  of 
which  is  obfcured  during  the  more  violent  paroxyfms  of  pain  ; and  all  the  face,  but 
efpecially  the  right- fide,  is  flufhed  with  a painful  and  burning  fenfation. 

“ His  hair  is  long  and  beautiful  ; an  ornament  which  cofts  him  dear,  for,  every 
time  the  comb  pafles  over  the  hurt  part,  the  pains  are  exceffive.  The  hairs  are,  at 
this  part  of  the  furface,  peculiarly  coarfe  and  ftrong  ; they  do  not  lie  naturally,  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  head,  but  bridle  up  in  a mod  irkfome  way,  when  any  ac- 
cident excites  the  fevere  pains. 

“ The  head  being  fhaved  at  my  requed,  I perceive  a degree  of  fwelling,  flight 
indeed,  but  accompanied  with  rednefs.  The  preflure  of  the  finger  leaves  no  mark, 
but  excites  acute  pains.  I laid  open  all  the  afFeCted  part  of  the  fcalp  and  pericra- 
nium with  a great  crucial  incifion,  and,  having  allowed  a cup-full  of  blood  to  flow, 
drefled  it  up.  From  this  time  the  pains  ceafed,  and  in  a few  days  entirely  vanifhed, 
in  confequence  of  a ferous  and  bloody  difeharge  Thefe  are  a few  of  the  obfer- 
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*“  Magdelaine  Mondet,  quatre  ans  apresle  coup  re9U,  eft  tranfportee  hors  d’elle-meme  par  le  plus  violent  ac- 
ces  de  colere.  Les  parties  lefees  par  le  coup  n’en  avoient  perdu  que  depuis  peu  de  terns  l’impreflion  douloureufe, 
et  leur  organifation  en  etoit  encore  affoiblie.  Dans  ces  circonftances  elles  font  accablees  par  un  torrent  de  fang  j 
leurs  vaiffeaux  dont  le  reffort  eft  affoibli,  s’engorgent  lubitement  et  a l’exces  5 les  filets  nerveux  avec  lefquels  ces 
vai-ffeaux  font  entrelaffes,  font  tirailles  et  irrites  •,  l’impreflion  vive  faite  fur  ces  nerfs,  fe  communique  de  proche 
en  proche  jufqu’au  cerveau  meme,  fufpend  et  deroute  le  cours  des  efprits  animaux.  La  douleur  occafionee  par 
la  preffion  du  doigt  a produit,  comme  on  l’a  dit,  les  memes  effets,  et  a eu  les  memes  fuits.  Cette  explication  pa- 
roitra  jufte,  ft  on  ajoute  le  fucces  du  moyen  que  j’ai  employe  pour  la  guerifon  j l’incifion  fait  aux  teguments  left-3 
en  coupant  les  vaiffeaux  fanguins  et  les  filets  nerveux,  a vuide  les  premiers  et  relache  les  feconds,  et  aufli-tot 
tous  les  accidents  ont  difparu,  et  la  guerifon  a ete  fi  prompte  et  ft  entiere  qu’il  me  parut  demontre  que  la  caufe 
primitive  de  cette  multiplicity  des  fymptomes  rdfidoit  toute  entiere  dans  les  parties  exterieures  de  la  tete.  Cc 
n’eft  pas  la  feule  occafion  ou  j’aye  obferve  comhien  les  coups  portes  a la  tete  etoient  dangereux,  quoique  leur  im- 
preflion  ne  s’etendit  pas  au-delk  des  patties  exteiieures  $ l’obfervation  fuivante  en  eft  une  preuve  : 
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vations  concerning  this  interefting  fubjedt,  which  I have  thought  it  ray  duty  to  lay 
before  you.  They  are  enveloped  in  a thick  hulk  of  dodlrine  about  nerves,  and 
fpirits,  and  humours,  which  I will  not  weary  you  by  tranflating.  I would  negledt 
nothing  fo  remarkable,  fo  peculiar  as  this,  and  yet  would  fpare  you  every  unin- 
terefting  detail.  Having  pointed  with  deliberation,  and,  I hope,  with  precifion  and 
clearnefs,  the  various  injuries  of  the  fcalp,  I haften  now  to  afubjedt  more  interefting 
in  an  infinite  degree  ; I mean,  the  confequences  refulting  from  feparation  of  the  dura 
mater  from  the  internal  furface  of  the  fcull. 


OF  SEPARATION  OF  THE  DURA  MATER. 

V >'  1 * J l J •.  4 > t - ^ i ' ^ t .1  1. 

The  blow  which  detaches  the  dura  mater,  may  at  the  fame  time  injure  the  inte^- 
guments,  or  affedl  the  fcull  ; hence  nothing  feems  more  difficult  than  to  afcertain 
the  fimple  confequences  of  feparation  of  the  dura  mater,  unallied  with  injury  of 
the  integuments  or  cranium.  Yet  I hope  I (hall  be  able,  by  a fuite  of  fadts,  to 
prove,  that  the  dura  mater  may  be  feparated  even  by  a fhock,  without  any  diredt 
injury  to  the  fcalp,  or  fcull,  and  to  explain  to  you  all  the  varieties  of  this  accident, 
and  all  its  remote  and  unforefeen  confequences. 

“ A little  boy,  of  five  years  of  age,  fell  from  the  firft  ftorey  of  a flair,  but  light- 
ed on  his  feet,  and  walked  up  flairs  again,  faying  that  he  was  not  hurt ; no  impor- 


“ Au  mois  d’Ocfobre  17 53,  Mademoifelle  ***,  agee  de  vingt-deux  ans,  demeurant  fur  le  quai  St  Vincent,  vou- 
iut  prendre  dans  une  Eglife  une  cliaife  parmi  plufieurs  autres  qui  etoient  amoncelees  ; elle  fut  frappee  en  plufieurs 
endroits  de  la  tete  par  ces  chaifes  qui  ecroulerent  3 Mademoifelle  ***  ne  fut  qu’etourdie,  elle  fe  fit  neanmoins 
faigner  3 malgie  cette  precaution  elle  fut  fujette  depuis  ce  terns  a des  douleurs  de  tete  continuelles  qui  augmento- 
ient  ou  diminuoient  fuivant  les  variations  de  l’atmofphere  : elle  fut  encore  faignee  plufieurs  fois,  et  fit  inutile- 
ment  beaucoup  d’autres  remedes  tant  internes  qu'externes  ; fon  embonpoint  diminua  confiderablement. 

“ Je  ne  fus  confulte  pour  cette  maladie  qu’au  bout  d’un  an.  Apres  avoir  fait  rafer  la  tete,  je  decouvris  fur  1 un 
et  l’autre  parietal  une  efjpace  rouge  d"un  pouce  de  diametre,  la  circonference  en  etoit  pateufe  et  legerement  tu- 
mefee.  Je  fis  fur  chaque  contufion  une  incifion  jufqu’a  l’os,  tranfverfale  aux  ramifications  des  nerfs  et  des  vaif- 
feaux,  et  les  douleurs  ceflVrent  auffi-tot. 

“ Un  mois  apres,  cette  Demoifelle  reffentit  encore  une  douleur  incommode  vers  1'occipital.  La  tete  ayant  ete 
rafee  de  nouveau,  je  decouvris  une  autre  contufion  moins  confiaerable  que  les  deux  autres,  et  qui  etoit  echappee 
a mes  premieres  recherches  3 je  reiterai  le  meme  moyen,  la  guerifon  fut  parfaite,  et  s’elt  tres-bien  foutenue  depuis 
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tunities,  queftions,  nor  threats  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  could  ever  extort  from 
him  any  other  anfwer,  than  that  he  was  not  hurt ; indeed,  they  had  little  reafon 
for  their  anxiety,  the  boy  appearing  to  enjoy,  for  three  months,  the  moft  perfect 
health.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  he  was  feized  with  a violent  headach, 
accompanied  with  a puffing  up  of  the  eye-lids,  and  fits  of  vomiting ; and,  when 
the  furgeon  was  called,  he  found  the  face  fuflfufed  with  a purple  colour,  and  the 
boy  deprived  of  fpeech,  and  able  only  to  point  with  his  hand  to  the  place  of  the 
pain.  He  was  bled  in  the  arm  without  lofs  of  time  ; he  grew  worfe,  and  was,  a 
few  hours  after,  bled  in  the  leg,  but  almoft  immediately,  and  before  the  orifice  was 
clofed  he  expired. 

“ Mr  Cafaubon  being  called  to  open  the  body,  found  without  the  cranium  no- 
thing particular,  except  a flight  puffinefs  of  the  integuments  ; but,  on  opening  the 
fcull,  he  found  an  extenfive  abfcefs  betwixt  the  dura  mater  and  the  inner  furface  of 
the  right  parietal  bone ; but  neither  within  the  fcull,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  was  any  thing  remarkable  obferved 

Here  we  have  prefented  for  our  confideration,  in  a ffiort  plain  narrative,  a fuite  of 
mod  important  fads.  Firjl , A boy  falls  from  a great  height  upon  his  feet,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  the  prefence  of  his  parents,  but  certainly  upon  his  feet  ; and  the  dura 
mater  is  detached,  not  by  a blow,  which  might  at  once  injure  the  cranium,  and 
fhake  the  dura  mater;  it  is  detached  by  the  fhock  merely,  without  any  concomitant 
injury  of  the  fcull.  Secondly , The  integuments  being  found,  the  cranium  unhurt, 
the  parts  not  difpofed  to  run  quickly  into  difeafe,  the  child  continues  in  perfed 
health,  and  when  he  is  fuddenly  feized  with  the  fatal  figns,  there  is  (till  no  confpi- 

“ * Au  mois  de  Mars  1789,  un  enfant  de  cinq  ans  tomba  fur  fes  pieds,  d’un  premier  etage.  II  remonta  aufli- 
tct,  en  difant  qu’il  ne  s’etoit  fait  aucun  mal.  Les  queftions,  les  menaces  memes  de  fes  parens,  n’en  purent  tirer 
d’autre  relponfe.  On  n’apper$ut,  en  effet,  aucune  alteration  dans  les  fondtions,  et  l’enfant  parut  jouir  de  la 
meilleure  fante,  jufqu’a  la  fin  du  troilieme  mois.  A cette  epoque,  il  fut  tout-a  coup  fail!  d’un  violent  mal-de- 
tete,  accompagne  de  bouffiffure  aux  paupieres  et  de  naufees,  Le  chirurgien,  mande  alors,  trouva  le  vifage  d’un 
rouge  violet.  Le  snalade  n’articuloit  deja  plus ; il  indiquoit  feulement  avec  la  main  l’endroit  de  la  douleur.  II 
fut  aufli  tot  faigne  du  bras,  et  comme  fon  etat  empiroit  encore,  on  le  faigna  du  pied,  au  bout  de  quelques  heures, 
et  il  mourut  un  inftant  apres. 

“ M.  Ca<aubon  fut  appelle  pour  faire  l’ouverture  du  cadavre,  et  ce  fut  alors  qu’il  apprit  les  details  qu’on  vient 
de  rapporter.  L’exterieur  de  la  tete  ne  prelentoit  de  particular,  que  la  tumefadlion  des  tegumens ; mais,  & 
1’ouverture  du  crane,  on  trouva  un  abfces  confiderable  entre  la  dure-mere  et  la  partie  fupeiieure-laterale-droite  du 
coronal.  L’extimen  le  plus  attentif  ne  fit  decouvrir  d’ailleurs  rien  de  remarquable,  ni  dans  le  refte  de  cette  ca- 
vite,  ni  dans  les  autres  parties  du  corps. 
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cuous  fwelling  of  the  integuments ; and,  when  he  dies,  the  cranium  is  found  in  its 
natural  date.  Thirdly , It  is  remarkable,  that  here,  as  in  almoft  every  inftance,  the 
fuppuration  of  this  membrane  is  flow  and  infidious  in  its  progrefs  ; for  this  boy  had 
continued  three  months  in  apparent  health,  no  fymptoms  betrayed  the  danger  : The 
parents  had  difmiffed  their  firft  anxieties  and  fears : yet  all  the  while  this  fatal  fuppu- 
ration was  ripening.  The  boy,  the  moment  he  is  feized  with  the  ftupor,  is  gone,  paft 
remedy.  The  trepan  could  not  then  have  faved  him  ; the  caufe  of  this  fudden  and 
fatal  convulfion  was  difcovered  only  after  death.  Fourthly , Though  the  fuppuration 
was  of  confiderable  extent,  (un  ablces  confide'rable),  it  had  plainly  arifen  from  the 
mere  reparation  of  the  dura  mater  ; for  the  dura  mater  alone  was  affe&ed  ; long  as 
it  had  been  divorced  from  the  cranium,  neither  was  the  cranium  affedled  by  this 
feparation,  nor  the  brain  by  the  difeafe  of  the  membrane  which  immediately  fur- 
rounds  it ; the  feparated  furface  was  alone  purulent. 

Yet  I fhould  not,  Gentlemen,  afcribe  fuch  importance  to  a folitary  cafe,  nor  attri- 
bute fuch  fingular  and  unforefeen  confequences  to  this  general  fhock,  were  it  not 
eafy  to  prove  the  fame  fa<ft  in  various  ways.  From  the  tender  age  of  this  little  boy, 
he  might  have  been  unable,  perhaps  unwilling,  to  tell  how  he  was  affedted  by  the 
fhock  ; but  others  more  intelligent  have  been  immediately  confcious  of  the  injury. 

“ A healthy  man,  born  of  found  parents,  and  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
fell,  in  the  month  of  December  1766,  in  going  down  the  fteps  of  the  fide-pave- 
ment  of  the  Pont-neuf.  His  feet  flew  from  under  him  ; he  fell  perpendicularly  on 
his  breech  ; and  it  is  a well-attefted  fa<ft,  (c’eft  un  circonftance  bien  conftatee),  that 
his  breech  only  touched  the  ground,  and  fuftained  the  fhock  ; and  it  is  not  lefs  re- 
markable, that  the  moment  he  fell  he  felt  his  head  fo  confufed,  that  he  could  hard- 
ly get  up.  His  fall  was  followed  by  no  kind  of  pain.  Mr  Dupouy,  a member  of 
the  French  academy  of  furgery,  knew  him  well,  and  had  this  relation  from  his  own 
lips  ; was  confulted  by  him  about  thefe  firft  confequences  of  this  concuffion,  and 
fuggefted  fome  meafures  of  prudence,  to  which  Mr  Gallois  (the  name  of  the  pa- 
tient), feems  to  have  paid  but  flight  attention.  The  confufion  of  head  continued 
unremittingly  during  four  months,  after  which  period  it  infenfibly  vanifhed. 

“ After  four  months,  or  more,  of  undifturbed  quiet,  his  barber,  in  fhaving  his 
head,  obferved,  in  pafling  the  razor  over  a particular  fpot  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
a dull  found,  which  feemed  to  him  very  particular  ; it  was  a fort  of  crepitation, 
like  that  of  crumpled  paper,  or  parchment,  lying  under  the  fcalp  ; and,  upon  men- 
tioning it  to  Mr  Gallois,  he  was  fenfible,  upon  touching  the  part,  of  the  fame  fin- 
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gular  feeling.  At  this  time  there  was  no  inequality,  neither  rifing  nor  depreffion  of 
the  part ; the  next  day  there  was  a tumor,  the  fize  of  a half-crown  piece,  (lightly  ele- 
vated, and  having  a degree  of  pulfation  ; and,  as  it  increafed  remarkably  from  day 
to  day,  he  confulted  feveral,  and  at  laft;  took  the  advice  of  one,  who  declared  it  an 
aneurifm,  and  advifed  compreffion.  A comprefs  and  bandage  was  applied  j the  tumor 
was  eafily  repreffied  to  the  level  of  the  perforation,  in  the  parietal  bone,  but  its  preffure 
occafioned  the  mod  alarming  infenfibility.  The  comprefs  was  abandoned, — the  tu- 
mor grew  apace, — the  opening  in  the  parietal  bone  widened,  and  a number,  both  of 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  were  invited,  to  confult  upon  the  cafe.  One  only  ima- 
gined it  to  be  an  aneurifm  ; many  regarded  it  as  a proper  hornia,  or  protufion  of  the 
brain  ; others,  more  prudent,  fufpended  their  opinions  on  a cafe  fo  truly  extraor- 
dinary. Mr  Gallois  was  free  from  every  fufpicion  of  venereal  taint ; but  as  he 
remembered  to  have  had  fcorbutic  blotches  in  his  younger  days,  the  phyficians 
were  glad  of  this  apology,  (not  knowing  what*elfe  to  prefcribe),  of  prefcribing  an- 
tifcorbutic  medicines. 

“ This  courfe  of  antifcorbutics,  far  from  interrupting  the  growth  of  the  tumor, 
feemed  to  produce  fever,  and  rather  to  augment  its  growth,  for  its  increafe  feemed 
peculiarly  rapid  while  he  took  thefe  remedies.  It  rofe  to  the  fize  of  a turkey’s  egg, 
and  was  painful,  with  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  a (light  compreffion  affuaged 
the  pain.  But,  the  infenfibility  which  followed  compreffion  was  fuch,  that  he 
was  more  willing  to  endure  the  pain,  than  be  thus  relieved.  This  gentleman, 
abandoned,  in  the  laft  months  of  his  exiftence,  to  all  kinds  of  Empyrics,  lefs  weak- 
ened, perhaps,  by  their  remedies,  than  difpirited  by  the  melancholy  profpeft  be- 
fore him,  fell  gradually  lower,  in  fpirits  and  in  (Irength,  and  expired  on  the  17th 
of  April  1763. 

“ Mr  Louis,  without  disordering  the  tumor,  cut  through  the  integuments,  fcull, 
and  dura  mater,  with  one  circular  incifion  ; and  having  raifed  the  whole,  he  found 
that  the  tumor,  the  fize  of  a fift,  grew  from  the  Surface  of  the  dura  mater  ; that  it 
was  of  a regular  circumfcribed  form,  fomewhat  comprefled,  where  it  lay  under  the 
fcull  j more  prominent,  where  it  rofe  through  the  circular  opening ; and  fo  far  con- 
vex, as  to  make  a corresponding  depreffion  in  the  Surface  of  the  brain.  The  lower 
Surface  of  the  dura  mater  was  thickened,  and  its  veffels  enlarged,  and  almoft  varicofe. 
The  tumor  had  no  adhefion  to  the  opening  in  the  cranium 

This  cafe,  while  it  ftrengthens  the  preceding  teftimony,  brings  new  and  intereft- 
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ing  conclufions  along  with  it.  It  brings  the  dronged  conviction  home  to  the  mind, 
that  not  only  a direCt  blow  upon  the  head,  but  any  fliock,  will  detach  the  dura 
mater,  which,  if  the  patient  furvive,  mud  generally  draw  after  it  the  death  of  the 
fcull ; for,  the  internal  furface  of  the  fcull  is  in  the  fame  critical  date  that  the 
external  furface  was,  when  the  integuments,  (under  the  regimen  of  the  older 
furo-ery),  were  either  cut  away,  or  dreflfed  apart  from  the  fcull,  till  the  lurgeon 
was  gratified,  and  his  confidence  compofed,  by  an  entire  exfoliation  of  the  fufpeCled 
bone.  It  fhows,  that  a perfon  of  adult  years,  and  attentive  to  their  own  feelings,  can 
didinguiih  the  ill  confequences  of  the  fhock.  In  this  cafe  is  marked,  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner, the  flow  progrefs  of  fuch  difeales,  and  the  long  interval  of  doubtful  health,  and 
indefinite  feelings  of  fomething  difordered,  which  precedes  the  more  defperate 
fymptoms ; and  it  proves,  above  all,  a new  and  interefiing  faCt  in  the  pathology 
of  the  dura  mater,  viz.  that,  after  a feparation  of  the  dura  mater,  when  the  matter 
is  abforbed, — when  the  furface  of  th^  membrane  is  healed,  without  being  re-united, 
— when  the  fird  fymptoms  have,  as  in  this  cafe,  ceafed,  the  membrane  is  difpofed 
to  form  warty,  or  fungous  tumors,  which,  by  their  preflure,  affeCl  the  fcull. 

In  one  of  the  following  dates  and  conditions,  the  dura  mater  always  mull  be  after 
a violent  feparation  from  the  internal  furface  of  the  fcull  : Firjl,  Either,  the  bone 
being  hurt,  (as  generally  happens,  in  cafes  where  it  is  fliaken  by  a blow),  the  dura 
mater  cannot  re-unite,  its  furface  will  fuppurate,  and  the  patient  die,  with  fhiverings, 
ftupor,  and  palfy ; ox,fecondly>  the  dura  mater  may  continue  feparate,  and  yet  its  furface 
heal,  but  with  a difpofition  to  form  thefe  fungi,  which  betray  its  unhealthy  con- 
dition ; for  the  cranium,  by  preflure  on  its  lower  furface,  becomes  carious,  part  of  it  is 
abforbed,  the  fungus  begins  to  protrude  through  a fmall  circular  opening,  and  the  fatal 
fign  of  pulfation  in  the  tumor,  is  felt,  which  pulfationis,  indeed,  the  motion  of  the  brain: 
Then  the  opening  enlarges,  the  fungus  increafes,  the  brain  is  at  the  fame  time  difeafed, 
and  fometimes  fuppurates,  and  the  patient,  feized  with  dupor, — with  epilepfy, — fome- 
times  with  howdings,  and  the  mod  horrible  convulfions, — expires.  But,  thirdly , it 
occafionally,  perhaps  often  happens,  that  the  dura  mater,  though  completely  feparated, 
is,  after  an  interval  of  danger,  re-united  with  the  fcull,  and  by  a procefs  which  at  once 
thickens  the  membrane,  and  re-unites  it  to  the  fcull  with  peculiar  firmnefs,  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  attachment  of  the  natural  and  lacerated  portion  being  too  palpable 
to  be  overlooked.  But  thefe  are  accidents  which  will  come  out  in  proof  fpontaneoufly  ; 
allow  me,  now,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  circumdances  of  this  individual  cafe  ; 
reflect  on  them,  and  you  will  find,  that  they  admit  but  of  one  fimple  theory  : viz.  that 
the  dura  mater  was  feparated  by  the  fhock  j — that  while  the  dura  mater  was  in  a 
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ftateof  fuppuration,  there  was  a period  of  danger,  accompanied  with  confufed  feel- 
ing, which  did  not  ceafe  for  four  months  ; — that  the  dura  mater,  though  healed,  was 
not  found  ; it  continued  feparate  from  the  fcull  ; tuberculous  tumors  were  formed 
on  its  furface ; the  fcull,  by  a flight  preflfure  in  this  unnatural  ftate,  became  carious, 
ulcerated,  and  was  fo  far  eroded,  as  to  allow  the  tumor  to  protrude  ; — the  fcalp 
(lying  over  a bone  thus  difeafed)  did  not  rife  into  that  prominent,  circumfcribed, 
puffy  tumor,  which  marks  a recent  injury,  and  which  is  produced  by  putrid  air,  inclo- 
fed  within  difeafed  cellular  fubftance,  but  was  dry,  and  crepitating,  like  rumpled  pa- 
per, a phenomenon  well  correfponding  with  the  prefumed  condition  of  thefe  integu- 
ments, outwardly  alive,  and  not  much  diftended  with  fwelling,  but  inwardly  difeafed, 
cr  rather  dead, — and  holding  no  connection  with  the  fcull,  merely  covering  a tumor, 
unconnected  with  it,  and,  in  fhort,  truly  that  which  it  is  in  the  report  faid  only  to 
refemble,  parchment , dead Jkin  /” 

This  cafe  reminds  us,  that  bone  is  a perpetual  fecretion  ; that  its  earthy  matter  is 
in  continual  circulation,  alternately  fecreted,  and  re-abforbed  ; that  whatever  acce- 
lerates the  aCtion  of  its  fecreting  arteries,  as  blows,  ill-united  fraCtures,  or  other  in- 
juries, excites  them  fometimes  to  form  enormous  tumors  ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
every  tumor,  foreign  to  the  bone  itfelf,  having  no  connection  with  the  vafcular  fyf- 
tem  of  the  bone,  fo  as  to  excite  its  arteries,  hinders  their  lively  aCtion,  by  prefling 
upon  them,  prevents  their  fecretion,  and  wafles  the  bone.  It  is  by  preflure  on  one 
fide,  that  bones  (as  in  the  cervature  of  the  fpine)  are  diftorted.  It  is  by  preflure  that 
lame  failors,  and  other  fcoundrally  mendicants,  almoft  annihilate  the  bones  of  their 
leg,  diftort  the  foot,  and  fqueeze  the  tibia  and  fibula  clofe  together.  It  is  by  pref- 
fure  that  a bone  without  ulcerating  diminiihes  in  fize,  and  becomes  foft  as  wax  ; 
and  thence  it  often  happens,  that  the  bone  lying  under  the  opprefllon  of  any  great 
tumor,  cuts,  (during  operation,  or  in  difieCtion),  like  wax. 

In  the  German  Ephimerides,  is  to  be  found  another  cafe  ft  ill  more  interefting,  and 
farther  confirming  this  Angular  faCt  of  the  feparation  of  the  dura  mater  by  a general 
fliock ; and  of  that  furface  which  remains  detached,  forming  fungi,  and  deftroying 
the  fcull.  “ This  man  was  about  fifty-one  years  of  age,  fell  from  his  horfe,  and 
was  fen  Able  of  a violent  concufllon  of  the  head  ; a difirefling  pain  enfued,  but  it  foon 
vanifhed,  and  the  patient  thought  no  longer  of  his  fail,  nor  of  this  pain.  About 
four  years  after,  he  became  confcious  of  a lofs  of  memory  ; and  this  malady  increa- 
fed  fo  from  day  to  day,  that  he  at  laft  forgot  what  he  had  faid  or  done  the  mo- 
Vol.  II.  3 F 
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ment  before.  Then  came  cruel  and  incefiant  fits  of  epilepfy.  Thofe  paroxyfms 
feemed  for  fix  months  to  be  appeafed  by  the  medicines  he  took  ; but  there  followed 
next  pains  of  the  head,  excruciating,  unremitting,  and  continual,  which  no  remedy 
•could  alleviate,  and  which  in  fix  months  more  proved  fatal  ; and  fo  dreadful  were 
thefe  pains  which  affedted  the  left  fide  of  his  head,  in  the  form  of  megrim,  that  the 
left  eye  was  convulfively  turned  in  its  focket,  by  the  excefs  of  pain. 

“ On  opening  the  fcull,  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the  right  parietal  was  carious, 
and  defiroyed  in  a fpace  equal  to  the  fize  of  a half-crown.  Lefier  fpots  of  caries 
were  obferved  in  various  parts  of  the  fcull-cap,  while  the  left  parietal  was  corrupted 
by  a fungous  excrefcence  from  the  dura  mater,  which  extended  towards  the  orbit, 
and  had  defiroyed  alfo  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  oethmoid  bone.’’ 

Here  we  fee  again  the  fudden  fhock  feparating  the  dura  mater,  perhaps  to  a great 
extent  from  the  fcull.  The  bone  dying,  and  falling  into  general  difeafe,  by  the 
lofs  of  its  nourifhing  membrane  ; and  that  fungus,  (which  it  feems  the  peculiar 
difpofition  of  the  dura  mater  to  produce,  when  healed  apart  from  the  cranium), 
deftroying  the  parietal  bone,  making  its  way  through  the  thin  plate  of  the  oeth- 
moid bone,  and  caufing  death  before  it  had  growth  fufficient  to  produce  an  external 
tumor. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  every  caufe  which  feparates  the  dura  mater,  and  keeps  it 
feparate,  whether  that  caufe  be  a caries  of  the  bone,  from  a blow, — a flow  and  fpon- 
taneous  caries,  from  difeafe, — or  a febrile  caries,  from  cold, — has  often  the  fame 
effed  with  the  feparation  of  that  membrane  by  a fhock. 

“ A woman  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  fell  upon  a beam,  and  fuffered  a fevere 
contufion  in  the  head.  The  pain  which  followed  was  yet  very  flight,  and  foon 
vanifhed.  A tumor,  the  fize  of  a filbert,  appeared,  and  continued  ftationary  for 
twelve  years,  without  trouble  or  pain  ; when,  in  confequence  of  recent  bruifes, 
the  tumor  grew  daily,  till  it  attained  to  the  fize  of  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
feven  in  heighth,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  encroaching  alfo  a 
little  upon  the  right,  towering  to  fuch  a height,  as  to  refemble  the  head  of  a new- 
born child.  So  rapid  was  its  growth  from  day  to  day,  and  the  pain  was  fo  acute, 
that  it  was  judged  that  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  ridding  this  woman  of  her  tumor, 
and,  as  there  was  felt  a deep-feated  pulfation,  it  was  judged  right,  for  fear  of  he- 
morrhagy,  to  apply  rather  a ligature,  and  decline  operating  with  the  knife. 

“ The  furgeon,  accordingly,  put  a filk  cord  round  the  tumor,  which  he  lighten- 
ed more  or  lefs  daily,  according  to  the  degree  of  pain,  until  the  fourteenth  day, 
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when  the  root  of  the  tumor,  meafuring  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  cut  acrofs 
with  a knife.  The  mafs  of  the  tumor  weighed  four  pounds,  fix  ounces ; and,  it 
was  now  feen,  that  the  fcull  was  carious  through  both  its  tables,  and  that  the  put- 
fation  was  that  of  the  brain  communicated  through  the  tumor,  raifing  the  bafis  of 
it  at  every  ftroke.  In  a few  weeks,  the  patient  was  feized  with  convulfive  motions 
of  all  the  oppofite  fide,  and  her  death  was  immediately  preceded  by  violent  convul- 
five ftruggles,  which  lafted  fix  hours. 

“ On  examining  the  head,  the  caries  was  found  extremely  irregular  in  its  border, 
forming  an  opening  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  while  various  fpiculsc,  pro- 
jecting from  the  borders  of  this  opening,  transfixed  the  fungus.  The  dura  mater 
itfelf  was  found  and  clean,  without  fpot  or  blemifh  ; but  where  the  fungus  rofe 
from  its  furface,  it  was  greatly  thickened  in  its  fubftance,  (to  three  times  its  natural 
thicknefs),  and  had  formed  infeparable  adhefions  with  the  brain  and  pia  mater 

I fhould  now  call  your  attention  to  the  ferious  and  important  purpofe  of  this  part 
of  my  difcourfe,  to  teach  you  how  to  form  a juft  prognoftic  in  thefe  cafes,  and  to 
mark  the  inevitable  confequences  of  fuch  ill-judged  operations  ; but  that  I think  there 
is  one  circumftance  concerning  the  feparation  of  the  dura  mater  ftill  unexplained, 
which  it  will  be  gratifying,  and  perhaps  ufeful,  for  you  to  underftand.  We  are  at  no 
lofs,  you  will  obferve,  to  afcertain  thofe  effeCls  of  the  feparation  of  the  dura  mater, 
when  that  feparation  is  immediately  fatal,  or  when  tumors  are  formed  upon  its  fur- 
face,  and  the  patient’s  fufFerings  protraCted  for  years.  But  when,  in  place  of  pro- 
ceeding to  fuppuration,  or  giving  rife  to  tumors,  the  dura  mater,  after  a flight  fup- 
puration,  is  re-united  with  the  fcull,  and  the  patient  reftored  to  health  ; by  what 
figns,  or  appearances,  fhall  we  know  that  the  membrane  has  been  thus  feparated 
and  re- united?  It  may  net  be,  in  itfelf,  a matter  of  effential  importance  to  afcertain 
this  fa<ft,  but  it  will  give  us  confidence  in  all  our  other  conclufions,  if  we  can  fa- 
tisfy  ourfelves,  frjl,  that  the  dura  mater,  when  feparated  by  a blow,  generally  fup- 
purates  ; fecondly , that  when  fliaken  by  a general  fhock,  it  fometimes  heals  apart 
from  the  fcull,  and  fhoots  out  from  that  furface  which  was  once  connected  with 
the  fcull,  fungous  tumours,  which  deftroy  it.  Thirdly , That  the  flow  feceffion  of 

the  dura  mater  from  a corrupted  bone,  alfo  leaves  its  furface  in  a condition  prone 
to  the  generation  of  fungi : An finally ^ that  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
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* Academie  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  5.  p.  52. 
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dura  mater,  which  re-unites  fo  eafily  with  the  outer  furface  of  the  fcull,  in  cafes  of 
fra&ure,  is  alfo  often  feparated  by  fhocks,  or  blows,  (which  produce  only  flight 
confufion,  and  very  tranfient  ficknefs  or  pain),  and  re- unites,  without  the  flighteft 
fufpicion,  on  the  part  of  the  furgeon,  that  any  derangement,  fo  dangerous  as  the 
feparation  of  the  dura  mater,  had  been  produced. 

“ A dragoon,  about  forty  years  of  age,  fell  from  his  horfe,  and,  from  that  mo- 
ment, during  the  ten  years  that  he  furvived,  he  felt,  after  every  flight  irregularity, 
a burning  heat  in  the  cheft,  and  oppreffion  of  breathing,  amounting  almoft  to  fuf- 
focation.  Yet,  he  did  his  duty  all  along,  as  a foldier,  with  alacrity. 

“ One  day,  while  Handing  centinel,  he  was,  without  any  predifpofing  caufe, 
feized  with  his  ufual  pain,  accompanied  with  fuch  oppreffion  of  breathing,  that  he 
was  carried  to  the  hofpital,  almoft  fuffocated  ; and  there,  after  being  bled,  and 
taking  a little  of  a pe&oral  fyrup,  he  almoft  inftantly  expired. 

“ On  the  inner  furface  of  the  cranium,  where  the  great  arteries  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter make  their  impreflion,  and  where  thel'e  furrows  ufually  ceafe,  there  was,  on 
each  fide,  a large  hollow,  capable  of  containing  a wallnut,  and  each  hollow  was 
filled  with  a large  tubercle,  proceeding  from  the  furface  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
adhering  very  firmly  to  the  bone  ; and  it  was  efpecially  remarkable,  that  the  du- 
ra mater  adhered,  on  the  right- fide  of  the  vertex,  fo  very  firmly  to  the  inner 
furface  of  the  fcull,  that  it  could  not  be  feparated  without  the  greateft  difficulty  ; 
while,  on  its  lower  furface,  it  adhered  with  equal  firmnefs  to  the  pia  mater  be- 
neath. 

“ This  unnatural  adhefion  of  the  dura  mater  to  both  the  pia  mater  and  fcull,  was 
plainly  no  other  than  the  cicatrix  of  fome  former  feparation  ; for,  the  lower  furface 
of  the  parietal  bone,  correfponding  with  this  adhefion,  was  irregularly  callous 


* “ Cataphradarius,  40.  annorum,  ex  equo  delapfus,  ab  eo  tempore,  per  decern  dein  annos,  a quocunque  abufu 
rerum  non  naturalium,  ardorem  pedoris,  et  refpirationem  difticilem,  ad  i'uffocationem  ufque,  perpeffus  eft. 

“ Toto  tamen  ifto  tempore  mnnera  fua  militaria  alacriter  peregit. 

“ Tandem,  excubias  agens,  nullius  caufae  procatardica;  confcius  dolore  prredido,  et  tanta  fimul  refpirandi  diffi- 
cultate  corripitur,  ut  fere  jam  fuffocatus  ad  valetudinarium  deferretur  j ubi  poll  adminiftratam  ipfi  venae  ledionem, 
ct  exhibitam  mixturam  pedoralem  refolventem,  brevi  animam  egit  et  efHavit. 

“ In  parte  interna  ollae  cranii,  ubi  arteriae  durae  matris  fulcos  eidem  imprimere  folent,  et  ubi  alias  hi  fulci  in 
offe  bregmatis  evanefeunt,  ex  utroque  latere  cavitas  infculpta  aderat,  quarum  fingula  nucem  juglandum  capiebat. 

“ His  duabus  cavitatibus  refpondebant  duo  tubercula  ex  dura  matre  prominentia,  eafdemque  perfedi  replentia, 
iifque  valida  adhoefioni  adnata.  Prseterea  dura  mater  ex  dextro  verticis  latere  cum  haemicranio  ita  valide  cohafit,  ul 
hoc  dfficilli me  ab  ilia  avelli  poluerit,  In  eodem  loco  dura  mater  mferiut  cum  fubjecia  pia  matre ffimiliter  cohaffit. 
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Be  affured,  that  in  fpeaking  thus  particularly  of  tumors  proceeding  from  within  the 
fcull,  I have  been  infenfibly  led  on  to  this  fubjed,  by  confidering  the  various  con- 
fequences  of  this  feparation  of  the  dura  mater ; that  I have  not  entered  into  this 
detail,  merely  that  I might  explain  the  philofophy  of  thefe  cafes  ; nor  do  I fearch 
the  records  of  medicine,  for  tales  of  mifcarriage  and  imprudence,  calculated  to  raife 
or  to  gratify  a petulant  temper,  to  ftain  the  reputation  of  great  men,  “ To  ftrike 
the  monuments  where  noble  names  lie  fleeping.”  By  thofe  memorable  anecdotes 
which  I am  now  going  to  relate,  I mean  merely  to  acquit  myfelf  of  an  important 
duty  ; to  imprefs  you  with  juft  and  ferious  fears  of  entering  upon  any  furgi- 
cal  enterprife,  where  fuch  tumors  arife  from  within  the  fcull.  The  cafes  which 
I have  already  detailed,  are  not  merely  deftined  to  adorn  the  works  of  a learned 
fociety,  or  to  be  a matter  of  ftupid  wonder,  but  to  ferve  as  ufeful  warnings  ; 
they  are  forms  of  difeafe,  horrible,  indeed,  in  their  conclulion,  but  in  their 
beginnings  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  raoft  trivial  tumors  ; and,  that 
furgeon  is  in  great  danger,  who  does  not,  from  reafon  and  refledion,  (for  expe- 
rience few  can  have  in  fuch  rare  cafes),  form  a decided  opinion  the  moment  fuch  a tu- 
mor is  expofed,  who  does  not  refolve,  with  a fteadinefs  not  to  be  fhaken,  “ not  to 
touch  it  for  the  world.”  The  good  that  can  be  done  is  problematical,  the  danger 
dreadful  ; and  the  furgeon  who  but  allows  himfelf  to  confult  upon  fuch  a cafe,  or 
to  hearken  to  the  intreaties  of  a patient  wearied  of  life,  is  in  danger  of  robbing 
him  of  life.  The  difeafe,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  fatal  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
yet,  wherever  operations  have  been  attempted,  the  patients  have  been  diredly  put 
to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  furgeon. 

“ In  the  year  1697,  a rnan  Pr^fented  himfelf  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  of  forty  years 
of  age,  having  a firm  but  pulfating  tumor,  covering  almoft  all  the  parietal  region, 
.and  towering  to  three  inches  in  height.  He  had  been  diftraded  with  pains  for  a 
year ; during  fix  months  he  had  been  blind,  and  was  now  almoft  deaf.  Mr  Si- 
vert,  who  received  him,  confulted  with  Mr  Jofeph  Petit ; they  found  it  imprudent 
to  make  incifion  into  fuch  a tumor  ; perhaps  they  apprehended  it  to  be  an  aneu- 
rifm  ; and  it  is  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  that  they  feared  left  he  fhould 
bleed  to  death.  Venefedion  and  purging  feemed  but  to  aggravate  his  fufferings;  when 
at  laft,  exhaufted  by  his  torments  night  and  day,  and  driven  to  utter  defpair,  he  be- 
fought  them,  he  demanded,  that  fome  operation  fhould  be  performed,  and  declared, 
that  if  they  refufed  his  intreaties,  he  would  cleave  this  tumor  with  his  knife.  They 

“ Atque  hacc  praeternaturalis  durae  matris  cum  cranio,  ac  pia  matre,  coha/io  nihil  aliud  quam  cicatrix  pojl  vulnus 
reliaa}fuiffe  videbatur.  Nam  in  offe  bregmatis  callofa  inaequalitas  eidem  correljpondens  cernebatur.” — Baader. 
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complied.  The  apex  only  of  the  tumor  was  opened  with  a fcalpel  ; nothing  iflued 
but  florid  blood,  which,  in  fpite  of  comprefiion  with  bandages,  and  the  preflure  of  the 
hand,  continued  to  flow  for  two  days  mcefiantly.  He  died  on  the  fecond  day 

“ A foldier,  while  confined  to  the  holpital  in  Strafbourg,  by  a fwelling  of  the 
thigh  and  haunch,  was  fenlible  that  a fmall  loupy  tumor,  feated  on  the  forehead  be- 
twixt the  eyes,  was  increafing  rapidly,  but  without  pain.  While  the  furgeons  ap- 
plied refolving  embrocations  and  cataplafms,  it  increafed  fo  as  to  deprefs  the  upper 
eye-lid,  and  clofe  the  eyes.  Mr  Le  Mair,  furgeon  to  the  military  hofpital,  a man 
efieemed  for  difcretion  and  good  fenfe,  propofed  to  the  patient  to  have  the  tumor 
opened.  He  confented  ; a crucial  incifion  being  made,  difplayed  a white,  fpongy, 
and  fungous-like  mafs  of  flefh,  quite  inlulated.  The  fingers  could  be  turned  en- 
tirely round  it,  and  one  finger  could  even  be  introduced  within  the  cranium,  till 
the  dura  mater  and  its  pulfations  were  fenfibly  felt.  Inflantly  after  this  operation* 
the  man  fell  into  a profound  lethargy,  from  which  he  never  awoke,  but  expired  on 
the  fifth  day  ! 

“ On  difle&ion,  the  frontal  bone  was  found  diflolved  by  the  preflure  of  the  tu- 
mor, which  had  alfo  made  a deep  impreflion  on  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.” 

Mr  Le  Grand  mentions  the  cafe  of  a gentleman  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Bruf- 
fels,  who  had  venereal  chancres,  which  had  now  been  fairly  cured.  This  was  in  the 

* “ Le  29  Mars  1697,  il  vint  a I’Hotel-Dieu  un  homme  de  quarante  ans,  avec  une  tumeur  confiderable  qui 
occupoit  prefque  toute  la  region  du  parietal  gauche  ; elle  avcit  trois  pouces  d’elevation  5 fa  confiftance  etoit  afiez 
ferine,  et  elle  avoit  des  pulfations.  On  en  attribuoit  la  caufe  a une  douleur  de  tete  tres-violente  que  le  malade 
fouSYoit  depuis  plus  d’un  an  j qui  l’avoit  rendu  aveugle  depuis  fix  mois,  et  fourd  de  l’oreille  gauche.  M.  Sivert, 
aux  foins  de  qui  ce  malade  fut  confie,  prit  l’avis  de  Jofeph  Petit,  chirurgien  en  chef  de  cette  maifcn,  celebre 
praticien  de  fon  temps,  qui  apres  avoir  bien  examine  la  tumeur,  prononga  qu’il  ne  falloit  pas  l’ouvrir,  que  les  os 
etoient  caries,  et  qu’en  faifant  une  incifion,  il  y auroit  rifque  d’une  hemorrbagie  qu’on  ne  pourroit  arreter  5 peut- 
etre  avoit  il  l’idee  que  la  tumeur  etoit  aneurifmale  j l’obfervation  ne  le  dit  point.  Quoiqu’il  en  foit,  on  faigna. 
et  on  purgea  le  malade  dans  l’intention  de  calmer  fes  douleurs  de  tete  j elles  parurent,  au  contraire,  augmenter 
ccnfiderablement  a la  fuite  de  ces  fecours  ; cet  homme  defefpere  de  n’avoir  aucun  repos  ni  nuit,  ni  jour,  deman- 
doit  inftamment  qu’on  l’operat,  finon  qu’il  fendroit  la  tumeur  avec  fon  couteau  ; on  prit  le  parti  de  lui  donner  la 
fatisfaflion  qu’il  fouhaitoit  fi  ardcmment.  La  pointe  de  la  tumeur  fut  incifee  avec  un  bifiouri ; il  n’en  fortit  que 
du  fang  arteriel  ; malgre  1’appareil  convenabk  et  la  precaution  de  le  contenir  par  une  comprefiion  faite  avec  la 
main,  le  fang  continua  de  fainter,  et  le  malade  ir.ourut  deux  jours  apres. 

“ A l’ouvertuie  du  crane,  on  trouva  l’os  parietal  gauche  tout  a- fait  ionge;  une  fongofite  adherente  a la  dure- 
mere  traverfcit  la  carie,  et  etoit  percee  de  toutes  parts  par  des  pointes  ofleufes  qui  entroient  dans  la  fubfiance. 
Il  y avoit  deux  autres  eminences  charnues  a la  dure  mere  ; l’une  fous  le  coronal,  l’autre  fous  l’occipital,  aux  par- 
ties anterieure  et  pcfterieure  de  la  deperdition  du  parietal  ; ellcs  comprimoient  le  cerveau,  qui  d’ailleurs  etoit 
dans  l’etat  naturel.  La  faux  avoit  acquis  beaucoup  d’epaifieur. 
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year  1758  ; and,  in  a little  while,  he  perceived  a fwelling  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  in  the  place  of  the  fagittal  future,  which  was  very  little  noticed  ; it  was 
flat,  and  yet  was  miftaken  for  a loupy  tumor.  Its  increafe  was  by  no  means  ra- 
pid, yet,  by  the  year  1762,  it  was  grown  to  fuch  a fize,  as  to  fill  his  night-cap.  Its 
growth  was  not  attended  with  the  flighted:  fign  of  rednefs,  pain,  nor  any  irregular 
fymptom  ; yet  the  bafe  of  the  tumor  was  no  lefs  than  twelve  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence. Mr  Le  Grand  was  perfuaded  it  would  be  folly  to  meddle  with  fuch  a tu- 
mor ; but  the  impatience  of  this  gentleman,  who  could  not  wear  his  wig,  nor  go 
abroad  about  his  neceflary  duties,  was  fuch,  that  other  furgeons,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr  Le  Grand,  applied  a cauftic  to  this  tumor.  A few  days  after,  the  patient 
was  feized  with  convulfions,  and  on  the  eighth  day  he  died.  The  tumor  was  found 
to  be  of  a fungous  nature,  and  to  have  deftroyed  two  thirds  of  both  parietal  bones.” 

In  children,  too,  we  have  examples  of  the  fame  fufferings,  the  fame  bloody  and 
fhocking  cataftrophe,  as  in  the  following  cafe  recorded  by  Mr  Choppart. 

“ A child  being  returned  from  nurfe,  of  two  years  of  age,  quite  lively,  and  with- 
out any  diforder,  was  attacked  foon  after  with  a continued  fever,  but  recovered. 
About  a month  after,  the  mother,  in  combing  its  head,  obferved  a final!  tumor  over 
the  right  ear,  which  gradually  increafed,  till,  in  the  courfe  of  five  months,  it  had 
attained  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg,  but  without  difcoloration  or  pain.  Mr  Coutavoz 
was  called,  who  carried  along  with  him  Mr  Choppart,  then  his  pupil.  Coutavoz 
thought  fit  to  make  an  incifion  in  the  centre  of  the  tumor  ; only  a little  black  blood 
flowed  out ; the  child  was  drefled  ; Mr  Choppart  vifited  in  the  evening,  and  found 
the  child  eafy,  the  drefling  difcoloured  with  a little  flux  of  ferous  and  fsetid  blood ; 
but  next  day  the  child  died. 

“ Such  an  event,  unpreceded  by  pain  or  other  fymptoms,  induced  them  to  exa- 
mine the  head  carefully.  It  was  opened  by  Mr  Choppart,  who  found  a fungous  tu- 
mor of  the  dura  mater,  which  had  made  its  way  through  part  of  the  parietal  and 
temporal  bones,  forming  within,  a proportioned  depreflion  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain.” 

But  of  all  the  mifadventures  of  this  nature,  that  which  we  mention  with  the  greateft 
reluctance  and  pain  is,  the  authenticated  impropriety  of  Heifler’s  conduCt,  in  a cafe, 
too,  where  the  figns  of  danger  were  lead  of  all  equivocal,  when  we  fhould  have  ex- 
pected a man  of  very  inferior  talents  to  form  fenfible  and  prudent  refolutions. 

“ A Ruffian  foldier,  a big  and  athletic  man,  of  thirty-four  years  of  age,  who 
led  a diffolute  life,  and  had  often  fyphilitic  infections,  which  were  rather  fup- 
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prefled  by  any  medicines  he  had  taken,  than  entirely  extinguifhed,  was  obliged, 
with  a vitiated  conftitution,  and  under  every  privation  of  food  and  reft,  to  follow 
the  camp  through  every  viciffitude  of  air,  fleeping  often  uncovered  on  the  damp 
unwholefome  ground.  From  thefe  caufes  arofe  a tumor  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
head,  at  firft  no  bigger  than  a walnut,  but  gradually  enlarging,  fo  as  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  left,  and  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  beyond  the  fagittal  future. 
Slight  as  the  pain  of  this  tumor  was  at  firft,  he  was  fo  alarmed  as  to  look  round  for  . 
afiiftance  ; the  military  furgeons  having  tried  every  thing  in  vain  for  his  relief,  and. 
progncfticated  nothing  but  the  mod  fatal  iflue,  he  came  to  Helmftadt,  and  put  him- 
felf  under  the  care  of  my  patron,  friend,  and  prote&or,  Heifter.  Heifter,  with 
his  ufual  folicitude,  examined  this  tumor,  found  it  almoft  immoveable,  and  very 
hard  ; and  recollecting  how  often  he  had  cured  filch  tumors  with  the  knife,  he  de- 
clared to  the  patient,  that  there  was  no  cure  but  the  knife,  neither  could  he  promife 
abfolute  relief,  fince  he  knew  not  how  deep. its  root  might  lie,  nor  in  what  degree 
it  might  have  afFeCted  the  parts  beneath  the  cranium,  or  perhaps  the  brain,  fince 
his  fenfes  were  at  times  much  difturbed.  Yet,  (faid  the  illuftrious  prefident),  this  is 
one  of  thofe  cafes  to  which  the  maxim  of  Celfus  may  be  applied  'with  peculiar  pro- 
priety ; “ Melius  effe  experire  anceps  remedium,  quam  nullum.” 

“ The  patient,  impelled  by  the  defire  of  being  reftored  to  health,  declared  him- 
felf  willing  to  fubmit  ; and  his  conftitution  being  duly  prepared  by  medicine,  a 
cauftic  of  alkali  and  quick-lime,  (fuch  as  Heifter  often  ufed  for  the  opening  of  all 
varieties  of  tumor),  was  laid  upon  the  part.  Three  hours  had  fcarcely  elapfed, 
when  a profufe  hemorrhagy,  apparently  from  cutaneous  veflels,  came  on,  but  was 

foon  fupprefled  by  lpirituous  applications,  fo  that  the  patient  revived.  In  the  even- 

% 

ing  of  that  day,  the  head  being  unbound,  the  plafters  and  comprefifes  which  had  cir- 
cumfcribed  the  operation  of  the  cauftic  being  taken  away, and  the  tumor  opened,  it  was 
found  neceftarv  to  bind  it  up  again,  on  account  of  bleeding.  The  patient  felt  fo  little 
pain,  that,  emboldened  by  his  eafy  ftate,  he  was  guilty  of  the  greateft  imprudence. 
Ke  walked  two  hours,  in  chilling  weather,  in  a hall  open  to  every  wind,  (rudibus  tunc 
temporis  vends),  whence  he  was  prefently  affedted  with  fhiverings,  with  laffitude, 
and  a creeping  feeling  and  tremulous  motion  in  the  limbs,  an  immediate  fever,  and 
a profufe  perfpiration.  Next  day,  at  the  hour  of  dreffing,  when  the  bandages 
were  undone,  a new  and  inflamed  fweliing  covered  all  the  left  fide  of  the  forehead, 
while  a bloody  ichor  flowed  from  the  original  tumor.  Difcutient  medicines  were 
applied  to  the  former,  to  the  latter  turpentines  and  mell  rolarum.  But  he  was 
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paft  help  ; for,  along  with  a continual  inquietude  and  tolling  of  the  body,  there  was 
a delirium  which  the  moft  powerful  medicines  could  not  appeafe.  Next  day,  we 
found  our  patient  lying  extended,  with  his  eyes  clofed,  his  lips  livid,  and  all  the 
figns  of  approaching  death.  We  hardly  dared  to  raife  him  to  have  the  fore  dreffed  ; 
and  hardly  was  this  laft  office  performed,  when  his  limbs  quivered,  and  he  expi- 
red The  diffe&ion  refembles  the  others  of  fungus  of  the  brain. 

Vo l.  II.  3 G 

* “ Vir  procerioris  ftaturae  atque  habitus  corporis  athletici,  potentiflimi  Regis  Boruftiae  militice  adfcriptu?, 
triginta  circiter  et  quatuor  annos  habens,  non  minus  ftrenuus  in  caftrjs  Veneris  miles,  inde  etiam  confueta  hujus 
militias  praemia  retulerat,  cumque  mala  inde  percepta  aliquantum  fopita  potius  quam  penitus  e corpore  fublata 
eflent,  tandem  fatalem  ilium  morbum,  quo  e vivis  fublatus  eft,  contraxerat.  Siquidem  corpore  impuris  fuccis 
fcatente  caftra  fequi  tenebatur,  in  quibus,  praeter  victus  inevitabilem  ataxiam,  variafque  aeris  injurias  ac  viciflitu- 
dines,  faspius  in  locis  udis  ac  paludofis  requiefcere,  fomnumque  capere  coa&us  fuit,  corpore,  et  imprimis  capite, 
non  fatis  Temper  te£lo  atqu?  munito.  Unde  fadtum,  ut  tumorem  in  latere  capitis  ftniftro  perciperet,  initio  vix 
nucem  juglandem  magnitudine  excedentem,  at  temporis  progreffu  tantam  in  molem  excrefcentem,  ut  non  tantum 
os  bregmatis  finiftrum  fere  totum,  fed  et  partem  oftis  bregmatis  dextri,  ultra  futuram  fagittalem  occuparet,  pug- 
nique  magnitudinem  aequaret,  cujus  faciem  prout  exterius  apparebat  Fig.  I.  reprefentare  ftuduimus.  Licet  ceger 
nullum  praeter  gravativum  quendam  capitis  fub  initium  fentiret  dolorem,  tamen  pejora  metuens,  medelam  cref- 
centis  in  dies  mali  circumfpicere  ccepit,  cumque  medici  et  chirurgi  caftrenfes,  poll;  varia  incaffum  tentata,  in- 
faufta  quaeque  ominarentur,  et  triftiflima  eum  defererent  prognofi,  Helmftadium  noftrum,  ejufque  decus  immor- 
tale,  111.  D.  Confiliar.  Aul.  Heisterum,  patronum,  hofpitem,  et  praeceptorem  meum  ad  urnam  ufque  colendum  ad- 
ibat,  ejufque  non  tantum  confilium,  fed  et  auxilium,  ft  poftibile  foret,  implorabat.  Hie  re  uti  folet  curatius  explo- 
rata  atque  perpenfa,  dum  tumor  perquam  durus  ac  immobilis  fere  erat,  atque  alios  fere  fimiles  jam  alias  fcalpello 
curaverat,  nullam  aliam  praeter  operationem  manualem  fuperefl'e  opem  pronuntiavit,  nec  tamen  certum  ipfi  polli- 
ceri  poffe  auxilium,  dum,  quam  profunde  defeendat,  et  quomodo  forte  cranium  imo  ipfum  cerebrum  lasferit,  per- 
fpici  non  poflet,  prsefertim  cum  jam  ftepius  fenfus  fibi  haud  leviter  turbari  conqueftus  fuerit,  fed  cafum  hunc  efle 
ejufmodi,  de  quibus  Celfus  feripfit,  Melius  elfe  experiri  remedium  anceps,  quam  nullum.  Cum  itaque  aegrotus 
recuperandoe  valetudinis  deftderio  ad  fubeundam  earn  animum  confirmaffet,  praeparato  convenientibus  remediis 
corpore,  horis  matutinis  fruftulum  lapidis  cauftici,  quo  111.  D.  Heifterus  foepius  ad  omnis  generis  tumores  aperien- 
dos  utitur,  qui  ex  calce  viva  et  fale  alcalino  paratus  erat,  ad  aperiendum  et  hunc  tumorem  imponebatur.  Ve- 
rum  enim  vero  tribus  vix  clapfis  horis  largura,  ut  videbatur  ex  vafts  cutis  fanguiferis,  infequebatur  cruoris  proflu- 
vium,  quod  tamen  cum  linamentis  et  fpiritu  vini  redlificatiflimo  fuperimpofitis  rurfus  compefceretur,  aeger  bene 
fe  habebat,  et  vires  admodum  conftabant.  Circa  vefperam  ejufdem  diei,  tumore  a fafeiis,  fpleniis,  ac  emplaftre, 
quod  caufticum  fuis  coercebat  limitibus,  denudato,  et  quantum  circumftantiae  poftulabant  dilatato,  ob  haemor- 
rhagiam  iterum  mox  deligabatur.  Vindtura  fatis  iterum  firmata  nihil  equidem  incommodi  fentiebat,  hinc  nimis 
audax  in  eo  haud  levem  aeger  admittebat  errorem,  quod  corpus,  infeio  et  invito  fuo  medico,  externo  frigidiufeu- 
lo  nimium  expofuerit  aeri,  et  per  binas  integras  horas  in  area  domus,  rudibus  tunc  temporis  ventis  undique  per- 
via,  fteterit  atque  ambulaverit ; unde  fa£lum,  ut  brevi  poll  horrore,  ac  poftea  membrorum  omnium  laflitudine^ 
extremarum  partium  horripilatione,  motuque  contremifcente,  poftque  aliquot  horas  aeflu  ac  pulfu  febrili,  fudore 
deinde  largo  per  univerfum  corpus  prorumpente  corriperetur,  qum  febris,  ordinatis  licet  convenientibus  remediis. 
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This  is  the  awful  fcene  in  which  the  furgeon  is  involved,  when  he  puts 

a ra(h  hand  to  fuch  a tumor;  this  the  tragical  and  bloody  clofe  of  that 

fcene,  in  which  he  unwaringly  makes  himfelf  an  actor.  It  was  not  owing  to 
the  “ rude  winds”  that  this  unhappy  perfon  died  before  his  time,  and  in  greater 
torments,  but  to  an  ill-founded  hope,  or  weak  compliance,  on  the  part  of  this 
truly  celebrated  man,  whofe  miftake  will  ferve  you,  I truft,  as  a memorable 

warning.  This  leffon  I have  repeated  in  ftrong,  and,  I hope,  perfuafive  terms. 

Every  new  difafter  mud  feem  more  lamentable,  every  new  offence  againft  the  rules 
of  good  fenfe  and  prudence  more  culpable.  You  will  lament  to  fee  men  of  edu- 
cation and  fkill,  men  charged  with  the  high  refponfibility  of  public  duties ; men 
like  Heifter,  (men  wrhofe  years  and  learning,  whofe  felf-refpeit  and  felf-command, 
fhould  forbid  them  from  making  experiments  even  on  thofe  who  hold  the  re- 
mains of  life  by  the  fhorteft  tenure),  imbruing'  their  hands  in  blood,  and  performing 
operations  fo  cruel  and  fo  hopelefs,as  to  bring  only  difgrace  upon  ourfcience.  Although 
the  figns  of  this  kind  of  danger  are  far  from  equivocal, fuch  things  have  been  done  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  offence  is  repeated,  although  Paree,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  deprecated  fuch  ralhnefs,  and  clofed  juft  fuch  a narrative  as  that  which  I have  juft 
recited  with  thefe  memorable  words : “ J’ai  bien  volu  recitte  cette  hiftoire  afin  d’a- 
vertir  le  jeun  chirurgien  de  ne  faire  ouverture  a la  tete  en  femblables  tumeurs.”  So 
many  fatal  miftakes,  fo  many  patients  direilly  put  to  death  (though  really  dying) 
by  the  hands  of  the  furgeon,  is  fufficient  to  give  importance,  not  to  this  delcription 
of  tumor  only,  but  to  every  thing  which  refembles  it. 

Let  thefe  fails,  then,  (land  to  you  in  place  of  experience.  Examine,  with  a fcru- 
pulous  and  jealous  precifion,  into  the  hiftory  of  all  tumors  feated  on  the  head.  Re- 
gard as  fufpicious  thofe  which  are  conneiled  with  venereal  affeilions,  with  blows,  or 
falls,  or  concuftions  of  the  head.  Regard  as  peculiarly  dangerous,  all  tumors  of 

ilium  per  totum  morbi  decurfum  non  deferebat.  Poflridie,  cum  111.  D.  Heifterus,  comitantibus  ipfum  compluri- 
bus  medicinee  ftudiofis,  quibus  et  ego  Temper  interfui,  aegrotum  renovandse  deligationis  caufa  vifitaret,  nbvus  ap- 
parebat  tumor  inflammatorius,  qui  totum  os  frontis  lateris  finifiri  ufque  ad  oculi  finiftri  palpebram  occupabat,  cui 
difcutiendo  accommodatum  epithema  imponebatur ; antiquo  vero  tumori,  ex  quo  remotis  fafciis  ichor  cruentis  ef- 
.fluebat,  unguentum  ex  terebinthina  et  melle  rofarum  applicabatur,  interim  vires  frangebantur,  et  cum  ii.quieta 
corporis  ja&atione.  etiam  delirium,  'quod,  non  obftantibus  remediis  praeftantifiimis,  augebatur,  accedebat.  Cura 
fequenti  die  accederemus,  aegrotum  oculis  claufis  et  labiis  lividis  moribundo  fimilem  deprehendebamus,  ut  non 
rifi  difficulter  ad  novam  excitari  poffet  deligationem.  Qua  peradla,  aliquamdiu  poll,  convulfiones  utriufque  pedis 
accedebant,  tandemque  circa  meridiem  viribus  penitus,  fra&is  miferam  mortalium  cum  vi  a feliciori  commutabat. 
Cadaver  pollea  ab  Excell.  Dom.  Praefide  diffedlum  fequentia  obtulit  phaenomena,” 
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flow  growth,  of  deep  pulfation,  receding  within  the  cranium,  covered  with  puffy 
fcalp,  and  cauflng,  upon  being  reprefled,  not  pain,  but  ficknefs,  confufion  of  head, 
convulfions,  and  tremblings  of  the  limbs.  When  the  fcull  is  firft  deftroyed,  and 
the  brain,  or  the  internal  tumor  protrudes,  a temporary  relief  fometimes  enfues. 
Occafional  eafe  is  fometimes  procured  by  gentle  prefl'ure,  and  equable  fupport,  but 
the  event  is  inevitably  fatal  ; and  frequent  fwoonings,  infenfibility,  coma,  or  quiver- 
ing of  the  limbs,  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine  and  foeces,  delirium,  and  con- 
vulfion,  clofe  the  fcene.  Touch  no  filch  tumor,  at  the  peril  of  your  reputation ; 
for,  it  is  either  a caries  of  the  cranium,  through  which  the  brain  protrudes,  or  an 
aneurifm  from  without,  or  a fungus  from  within,  which  has  deftroyed  the  bone  *. 

3 G 2 

* That  my  reader  may  be  ignorant  of  none  of  the  authorities  nor  precedents,  and  unacquainted  with  none  of 
the  horrid  forms  or  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  I have  been  at  pains  to  tranflate  the  following  cafes: 

“ A healthy  young  woman,  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  fell  down  the  fleps  of  a cellar  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom. She  lay  fenfelefs  for  an  hour  j and,  upon  reviving,  was  aftonilhed  to  find  herfelf  laid  in  bed,  having  not 
the  flighteft  reco!le£lion  of  what  had  happened.  The  contufion  of  the  integuments,  merely  over  the  back-part 
of  the  parietal' bone,  w^as  too  flight  to  require  attention  ; but,  during  all  that  year,  (he  had,  from  time  to  time, 
vomiting  and  ficknefs  ; and  for  twenty-nine  years  after,  (he  was  afflifted  with  mifcrable  pains  within  the  head, 
aggravated  always  during  the  heat  of  fummer. 

“ At  the  end  of  the  twenty-nine  years,  in  going  behind  a loaded  carriage,  it  being  fuddenly  overturned,  (lie  re- 
ceived a blow  exactly  upon  the  fpot  injured  twenty-nine  years  ago.  She  fainted,  and  lay  infenfible  a full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  they  thought  they  could  perceive  at  this  time  a dimpling  of  the  bone.  Bleeding  relieved  the 
pains  of  the  head,  and,  when  they  returned  from  time  to  time,  repeated  V.  S.  procured  a temporary  relief. 

“It  was  about  a year  after,  on  Palm  Sunday,  there  appeared  fuddenly  a tumor,  the  fize  of  a fin  all  hen’s 
egg.  She  was  at  church,  but  when  (Ire  returned  the  mod  portentous  fymptoms  began  j vomiting,  with  con- 
tinual hiccup,  with  cold  extremities,  and  trembling  pulfe,  and  every  fign  of  immediate  danger. 

“ The  furgeon  of  the  inftitntion  would  have  opened  the  tumor,  fcated  fo  exprefsly  as  this  was,  on  the  place 
•where  the  patient  had  felt  the  fettled  pains  fo  many  years.  Yet  he  did  not  choofe  to  proceed  in  it  without  ad- 
vice. Having  called  in  Mr  Mazenx,  he  was  by  no  means  of  the  fame  opinion.  He  felt  a tumor  foft,  but  with- 
out fluctuation,  and  with  a pulfation  perceivable  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch.  They  bled  her  in  the 
ankle,  and  deferred  till  the  morrow  taking  any  decifive  ftep,  when  they  could  have  the  advice  of  other  phyficians 
and  furgeons. 

“ She  palled  a terrible  night,  and  dill  the  bad  fymptoms  continued  ; (he  had  fain  tings  and  cold  fweat‘,  fo  that 
they  defpaired  of  her  life.  She  received  the  lad  facrament ; and  it  chanced,  that  while  the  offices  of  religion 
were  performing,  (lie  lay  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  tumor ; and  while  (he  lay  in  this  poffure,  the  fymptoms  re- 
lented, the  tumor  itfelf  difappeared,  and  with  it  all  the  forerunners  of  diffolution.  The  patient  believed  herfelf 
cured  by  miracle  } and,  when  the  profeffional  gentlemen  met  at  the  hour  of  confultation,  in  place  of  a creature 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  as  their  patient  had  been  deferibed  to  them,  they  found  a woman  in  high  fpirits  and 
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Let  us  now  return  to"  reflect  on  one  indifputable  fad,  and  it  is 
the  proper  ftrudure  of  the  fcull,  the  circulation  is  fo  vigorous,  and 


this : Within 
its  fources  of 


health,  quite  gay } and,  upon  examining  the  head,  they  found,  in  place  of  the  tumor,  a hollow,  with  manifell 
lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  parietal  bone,  and  the  circle  could  be  traced,  by  preffing  in  the  found  integuments  which 
covered  the  hollow,  which  was  of  the  fize  of  a half-crown. 

To  prevent  accidents,  and  defend  the  part,  they  made  this  woman  wear  a Huffed  and  quilted  bonnet,  piqued, 
and  in  which  a fmall  tin-plate  was  fewed  over  the  injured  part.  But,  in  fpite  of  every  precaution,  the  tumor 
appeared  again  from  time  to  time,  with  all  its  dangerous  train  of  fymptoms.  But  poflure  and  reft  always  pre- 
vented danger. 

About  that  period,  when  the  menfes  are  about  to  ceafe,  the  patient  wTas  careful  to  have  herfelf  bled  alternate- 
ly in  the  arm  and  in  the  ankle  every  three  months.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  from  the  riling  of  the 
tumor,  on  the  16th  of  April  1749,  fhe  was  attacked  with  a diarrhoea,  flight  indeed,  but  which  did  not  ceafe, 
when,  about  three  in  the  morning,  the  headachs,  vomiting,  and  hiccup,  brought  her  again  into  extreme  danger. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  fhe  fainted,  and  lay  as  if  dead  for  three  hours,  during  which  fhe  had  large  involuntary 
evacuations  of  fceces.  She  then  recovered  her  fenfes,  but  expired  in  lefs  than  an  hour  after,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  years. 

No  one  opened  her  head  5 it  was  five  years  after  Mr  Robin  found  means  to  procure  the  fcull.  The  right  pa- 
rietal bone,  at  the  place  where  fhe  had  received  the  two  blows,  was  perforated  with  a hole  no  lefs  than  fix  inches 
in  circumference.  The  inner  table,  more  widely  eroded,  formed  a rough  irregular  border,  while  the  tumor, 
corrupting  the  bone  from  within  outwards  and  irregularly,  fo  that,  in  the  margins  of  the  great  hole,  there  was 
a fcore  of  Idler  perforations,  fmaller  and  larger,  while  at  other  points  the  bony  circle  was  tranfparent,  and  ready 
to  burft  out  into  holes. 

My  reafon  for  infer  ting  thofe  cafes  in  foot-notes,  my  reader  will  eafily  divine  ; it  is  as  a refource  in  difficult 
confultations,  and  as  a full  difplay  of  fymptoms. 

CASE  BY  MR  MARIGUES. 

(l  A woman  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a leuco- phlegmatic  habit,  had  been  fubjed,  for  thirty  years,  to  vio- 
lent epileptic  paroxyfms,  w'hich  was  attributed  at  firft  to  a fright.  Being  attacked  with  a cattarh,  (Ire  felt,  in 
every  paroxyfm  of  coughing,  a very  acute  pain  under  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  made  her 
often  lay  her  hand  upon  the  part,  as  if  to  give  her  eafe.  Troches,  &c.  cured  her  cough  j and  it  was  remark- 
able, that  while  this  complaint  continued,  fire  had  not  once  fuffered  an  epileptic  attack.  About  a month  after 
this,  (lie  was  fuddenly  attacked  with  epilepfy  while  fitting.  She  inftantly  dropped  from  her  chair,  and  ftruck 
the  floor  with  her  head  upon  that  very  fpot  where  the  cough  rvas  wont  to  excite  the  pain,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment fire  was  never  free  from  fuffering.  About  fix  weeks  after  the  fall,  (lie  obferved  a fmall  lump,  the  fize  of  a 
walnut,  rifing  on  that  part,  and  confulted  a furgeon  about  this  loup,  as  (lie  imagined  it.  He  perceived  all 
the  fufpicious  figns,  he  was  fenfible  both  of  the  pulfat  on,  fynchronous  with  that  of  the  wrift,  and  of 
the  tumor  being  furrcunded  by  the  circular  borders  of  the  occipital  bone,  through  which  it  projeded.  He 
ronounccd  it  a hernia  cerebri,  and  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  upon  preffing  the  tumor,  it  receded  within  the 
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blood  fo  varied,  that  the  bone  by  no  means  depends  on  any  one  fet  veffels  for  nourifh- 
ment,  nor  even  on  that  which  feems  the  mod  eflential  to  its  health,  the  dura  mater!  The 

cranium,  and  upon  railing  the  finger,  it  rofe  again,  the  pulfation  being  manifeft  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the 
touch. 

“ It  was  a cafe  too  interefling  to  be  meddled  with  without  a confultation.  Two  other  gentlemen  vifited  along 
with  him.  The  tumor  being  repreffed  entirely  within  the  bony  circle,  a fwooning  came  over  the  patient,  and 
lafted  while  the  preffure  was  continued.  When  the  tumor  was  not  pufiied  entirely  within,  there  was  nothing  of 
this  fwooning ; but  every  time  the  entire  redu&ion  of  the  tumor  was  repeated,  her  fenfes  forfook  her,  the  eyes 
reeled,  and  there  w7as  a ringing  of  the  ears,  2nd  her  limbs  became  powerlefs,  the  pulfe  died  away ; and  it  was 
very  remarkable,  that  the  patient,  in  place  of  fuffering  by  thofe  experiments,  was  relieved  of  the  dreadful  pains 
in  her  head,  the  moment  the  tumor  was  preffed  back  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  bony  circle. 

“ This  relief  they  have  attributed  to  the  prefling  back  of  the  tumor,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  refting  againft  the 
inner  furface  of  the  ragged  circle  of  bone.  I attribute  it  to  that  natural  and  gentle  fupport  which  the  brain 
Ihould  have  from  without,  and  the  want  of  which  fills  the  head  with  blood,  caufing  thofe  convulfions  and 
pains. 

“ Mr  Marigues  could  not  believe  that  the  bone,  without  any  previous  fwelling  or  inflammation,  could  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  this  blow  ; nor  could  he  believe  the  foft  fubftar.ee  of  the  brain  capable  of  forming  fo  firm  a tumor  ; 
he  could  not  therefore  admit  the  idea  of  a hernia  cerebri. 

“ Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  certain  it  w’as,  that  the  woman  was  relieved  by  gentle  and  uniform 
preffure  j (N.  B.  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the  paper,  and  it  is,  indeed,  a very  remarkable  fa£t)  j though  a violent 
preffure  difturbed  the  fundlions,  a gentle  one  gave  her  relief.” — Vid.  Mem.  de  Chirurgie,  p.  26.' 

“ The  patient  foon  w:earied  of  the  bandage ; the  pains  returned,  cardialgia  came  on,  and  they  per- 
ceived that  her  memory  began  to  fail.  The  tumor  increafed  in  fize  one  third,  the  ftate  of  the  patient  was  very 
affli&ing ; any  bright  light,  or  luminous  obje61,  excited  the  moil  extreme  pain.  The  examination  of  the  tumor 
being  renewed,  there  was  now  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  confultants,  all  agreed  that  the  tumor  was  of 
a fchirrous  and  fungous  nature,  and  that  its  roots  lay  within  the  fcull  5 and  they  faid,  the  only  chance  of  relief 
was  to  make  a crucial  incifion  in  the  integuments,  and  apply  two  or  three  crowns  of  the  trepan  round  the  open- 
ing of  the  bone  to  enlarge  it,  and  treat  the  fungus  according  to  its  nature.  But  this  was  an  operation  to  which 
the  patient  would  not  confent. 

“ A few  days  after  this  confultation,  (he  complained  firft  of  a pain  in  her  right  arm,  and  then  it  became 
powerlefs  ; next,  the  lower  extremities  were  feized  firft  with  pain,  and  then  with  paralyfis.  The  pains  of  the 
head  required  that  bleedings  and  anodynes  ihould  be  again  adminiftered.  She  lived  on  till  October,  when  her 
friends  gave  her  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  phyficians,  who  applied  various  cataplafms  and  fomentations, 
blifters  under  the  knees,  and  cephalic  timftures  to  the  noftrils.  Thefe  w7ere  almoft  as  certain  figns  of  approaching 
death  as  the  fymptoms  themfelves.  She  died  on  the  23d  of  October,  about  feven  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  that  catarrh,  with  which  the  more  delperate  fymptoms  began. 

“ On  opening  the  head  next  day,  the  integuments  and  pericranium  were  found,  and  without  the  fmalleft  ad- 
hefion  to  the  tumor  : which  want  of  adhefion  is  another  confequcnce  of  this  diforganifing  preffure.  The  tumor 
was  of  a fungous  fubftance,  and  feemed  to  be  generated  in  the  fubftance  of  the  dura  mater ; its  bafe  was  broader 
than  its  projefling  part,  whence  it  was  in  fome  degree  firangled  by  the  embracing  of  the  bony  circle.  The 
opening  in  the  fcull,  of  an  oval  form,  was  hardly  an  inch  and  a half  in  its  ftiort  diameter,  or  two  inches  in  its 
longeft.  The  roughnefs  along  the  line  of  the  longitudinal  finus,  under  the  fagittal  future,  proved  that  there 
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whole  of  the  dura  mater  may  be  feparated  from  the  internal  furface  of  the  fcull, 
and  yet  the  union  be  reftored.  We  often,  upon  applying  the  trepan,  perceive  that 
the  oppreffion  of  the  vital  powers  proceeds  from  an  effufion  of  blood  under  the 
fcull,  compreffing  the  brain.  The  blood  is  hooked  out  with  probes,  wafhed  away 
with  mild  injedions ; diluted  by  the  natural  fecretions,  and  by  the  purulent  dif- 
charge  from  the  fuppurating  furfaces  of  the  dura  mater  and  fcull ; and  the  clotted  blood 
being  thus  diflblved  and  difcharged,  the  furfaces  unite  again.  We  are  often  perfua- 
ded,  by  the  quantity  of  the  extravafated  blood,  that  it  mull  have  covered  the  whole  he- 
mifphere  of  the  brain,  up  to  the  fagittal  future.  We  fometimes  feel  the  extent  of  the 
feparation,  by  introducing  the  probe  ; but  we  feldom  have  fo  clear  a convidion,  as 
in  the  following  cafe  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  dura  mater, — of  the  whole  internal 
periofteum  of  the  fcull  being  detached.  “ A young  man,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  ftruck  repeatedly  on  the  head  with  a crab-ftick,  and  with  a loaded  whip.  Next 
morning,  he  was  found  lying  in  a ftate  of  profound  lethargy,  and  with  his  right  fide 
paralyfed,  but  without  the  flighted:  appearance  of  fradure,  or  depreflion  of  the  fcull. 
The  marks  of  the  blows  being  chiefly  on  the  right  fide,  that  fide  (contrary  to  a well- 
eftablifhed  rule)  was  firfl:  trepanned,  and  the  dura  mater  was  found  difengaged  to 
fuch  an  extent,  as  to  contain,  at  lead:,  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  blood,  betwixt  it  and 
the  fcull. 

“ This  fird  perforation  gave  him  fome  refpite,  but  his  friends  refided  all  further  at- 
tempts to  relieve  him,  till  four  days  had  elapfed,  when  there  appeared  no  longer  any 
hopes  of  life,  and  he  was  left  to  die  among  the  furgeon’s  hands.  Then  the  left  parie- 
tal bone  was  trepanned.  The  whole  hemifphere  of  the  brain  was  feen  to  be  furprifingly 
compreded  by  a thick  black  cake  of  coagulated  blood,  of  the  confidence  and  colour 
of  currant-jelly.  The  cake  of  blood  extended  adually  from  the  falx,  or  fagittal  fu- 
ture, to  the  bottom  of  the  os  petrofum  ; in  fnort,  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe  of 
the  fcull  ; and  leemed  to  confid  of  the  fame  quantity  that  was  difcharged  from 
the  other  fide,  amounting,  of  courfe,  to  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  blood.  Although 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  bring  away  at  once  the  whole  mafs,  yer,  fo  much 
was  difcharged,  that,  upon  fpeaking  to  the  patient,  he  indantly  looked  up,  like 
one  awakened  from  deep,  named  every  one,  and  railed  the  arm  which  had  been 
paralytic  over  his  head  \ and  much  of  the  coagulum  being  removed,  he  recovered 
apace,  fo  as  to  be  able,  by  the  fifteenth,  to  walk  into  an  adjoining  room  ; but  by  the 

the  dura  mater  had  become  unnaturally  vafcular,  and  had  begun  to  aflume  the  difpo&tion  to  difeale.  The  is- 
ward  projection  of  the  tumor  was  lodged  in  a hollow  of  the  left  hemifphere  of  the  brain.-'’ 
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accidental  burfting  out  of  an  artery  in  the  fcalp,  he  was  weakened,  the  confufion  of 
head,  and  even  the  paralyfis,  in  fome  degree  returned. 

“ Some  days  after  this,  his  friends,  defpairing  of  his  life,  laid  him  on  a litter,  and, 
without  acquainting  his  furgeons,  (Mr  Hill,  and  Dr  Gilchrift,  of  Dumfries),  carried 
him  home,  a journey  of  eight  miles.  The  left  fide  of  the  brain  fuppurated  five  or  fix 
times,  each  paroxyfm  of  inflammation  being  accompanied  with  fever,  ftupor,  and  dif- 
ficult deglutition,  and  relieved  by  an  eruption  of  matter ; and  it  was  remarked,  that 
when  fuch  fuppuration  formed  towards  the  fore-part  of  the  brain,  the  candle  ap- 
peared to  the  patient  double ; but  when  the  fuppuration  was  backwards,  the  light 
appeared  to  have  a halos,  or  circle,  round  it ; and  after  each  eruption  of  matter,  the 
candle  appeared  fingle  and  diftinft.  Notwithftanding  thefe  occational  interruptions, 
he  was,  in  three  months,  completely  cured  ; became  the  father  of  a family,  and 
lived  long  in  perfect  health,  excepting  a flight  defedt  of  memory,  and  flight  con- 
vuifive  twitches,  to  which  he  continued  fubjedl.” 

In  this  mod  interefting  cafe,  related  by  Mr  Hill,  he  had  taken  every  pains  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  feparation.  He  found  no  apology  for  introducing  his 
probe  under  the  fcull,  on  the  right  fide,  becaufe  the  blood  flowed  freely  out ; but, 
on  the  left  fide,  his  probe,  while  hooking  out  the  coagulated  blood,  paffed  from 
the  trepan-hole,  in  the  centre  of  the  parietal,  dowm  wards,  along  the  temporal  bone, 
till  it  was  flopped  by  the  curvature  of  the  os  petrofum,  and  upwards  again  by  the 
lambdoidal  future,  all  along  the  fagittal  future,  and  over  the  orbit,  along  the  frontal 
bone  ; and  it  is  my  perfuafion,  (fays  Mr  Hill),  that  the  feparation  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter was  not  lefs  extenfive  over  the  right  fide. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  infer  from  thefe  phenomena  ? Surely  this  : That,  as  lace- 
rated fcalp  adheres  readily  with  the  external  furface,  the  dura  mater  has  an  equal 
aptitude  to  re-unite  with  the  internal  furface  of  the  fcull  ; and  thefe  phenomena 
prefent  themfelves  daily  to  the  obfervation  of  the  pra&ical  furgeon.  He  prefumes, 
from  the  fudden  oppreflion  of  his  patient’s  fenfes,  and  the  palfy  of  his  limbs,  that 
the  dura  mater  is  feparated,  by  a fhock,  or  blow,  not  flightly,  fo  as  merely  to  endanger 
fuppuration,  but  to  fuch  extent  as  to  caufe  a great  effufion  of  blood  from  all  its  veflels. 
He  trepans  the  fcull,  and  by  the  general  preflure,  and  rifing  of  the  brain,  the  blood  is 
(as  I have  generally  obferved  it)  fpued  up  in  grumous  clots,  through  the  trepan- 
hole.  He  puts  in  his  finger, — turns  it  round, — feels  no  folid  refiftance,  and  is  con- 
feious  that  the  dura  mater  is  much  depreffed,  and  the  effufion  of  great  extent. 
Sometimes  he  finds  a cake  of  folid  and  firm  coagulum,  which  bears  the  preffure  of 
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the  finger.  At  each  drefling,  he  introduces  his  probe,  binds  it,  and  turns  it  in 
every  direction  ; by  injedions  of  tepid  water, — by  the  help  of  the  probe, — by  the 
purulent  fecretion  from  the  furface  of  the  fcull,  and  dura  mater,  the  blood  is  gradually 
difcharged,  and  by  every  mark  it  is  certain,  that  the  extravafation  has  exuded  under 
the  whole  of  one  parietal  bone,  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  and  fometimes 
from  ear  to  ear.  Yet,  by  the  fecretion  of  pus,  and  by  the  heaving  of  the  brain,  the 
blood  is  entirely  difcharged,  and  purged  away.  The  fcull  and  dura  mater  are  in  a 
ftate  of  fuppuration  by  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  approach  each  other.  The  dura 
mater  is  covered  with  a velvet-like  pile  of  granulation.  The  margins  of  the  trepan- 
hole,  and  (by  inference)  the  internal  furface  of  the  fcull,  is  covered  with  a fimilar  pile 
of  granulating  fiefh.  The  dura  mater  is,  by  the  preffure  of  the  brain,  fupported  in 
clofe  contact  with  the  fcull,  and  the  furfaces  are  united,  and  the  trepan-hole  clofed 
by  a procefs  of  nature,  vifible  to  the  furgeon,  in  every  ftage,  and  exprefsly  refembling 
the  re-union  of  foft  parts. 

Thus,  we  are  fenfible,  by  daily  proofs,  that  the  dura  mater,  which  fometimes  is 
llightly  feparated,  and  infenfibly  re-united,  (the  blood  eiTufed  betwixt  the  bone 
and  the  membrane  becoming  animalifed)  ; which  fometimes,  after  fuch  feparation, 
heals  apace,  and  forms  fungi ; which  moft  frequently  of  all  fuppurates,  and  affeds 
the  brain  ; has  yet  in  all  cafes  a tendency  to  re-unite  with  the  fcull,  fo  marked  and 
particular,  that  wherever  it  does  fuppurate,  and  prove  fatal,  it  is  from  one  of  thefe 
two  caufes : — either,  the  effufion  of  blood  is  of  fuch  extent,  as  to  hinder  the  re-union 
by  its  interpofition,  as  a foreign  body,  and  to  opprefs  the  brain  by  its  preffure  ; 
or,  the  bone  itfelf  has  received  fome  irreparable  injury,  has  its  internal  orga- 
nization deranged  by  the  blow,  is  no  longer  alive,  nor  capable  of  maintaining  its 
union  with  living  parts. 

I know  no  fitter  term  to  defignate  this  affedion  of  the  bone,  than  that  of  Con- 
tusio  Cranii,  a term  calculated  to  exprefs  our  perfed  belief  of  the  fad,  without 
afFeding  to  define  the  injury  which  a bone  fuftains,  when  deadened  by  a 
blow.  But,  though  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  prove  on  many  occafions,  a pure 
and  fimple  contufion,  an  affedion  peculiar  to  the  bone,  although  it  is  of  importance 
towards  underftanding  all  the  cervicles  of  caufes  of  danger,  that  we  inveftigate  this 
particular  caufe  fimply  ; yet,  we  have  reafon  alfo  to  believe,  that  every  fatal  cafe  is 
of  a complicated  nature,  and  that  ufually  the  dura  mater  is  feparated,  and  the  inte- 
guments injured,  when  the  bone  is  contufed  ; hence  the  immediate  fuppuration,  the 
external  tumor,  the  fudden  fate  of  the  patient. 
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We  are  now  called  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  this  injury,  and  its  confequences. 
The  phenomena  which  follow  the  death  of  the  bone,— the  flow  fueceflion,  in  which 
the  word  fymptoms  appear, — the  infidious  nature  of  thofe  figns  which  intimate,  to 
us  that  the  brain  is  affected,  and  which,  being  overlooked,  are  fo  invariably 
fatal.  So  difficult  is  it  to  diftinguifh  when  your  patient  has  fallen  into  a 
ftate  of  danger,  that,  as  Sterne  fays,  when  fpeaking  of  thofe  glimmerings  of 
intelledl,  which  a careful  obferver  may  difcover,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  nor- 
thern regions,  “ You  mart  hold  your  hand  over  your  eyes,  and  look  hard  and  fted- 
faflly  at  the  patient,  if  you  would  obferve  and  anticipate  the  firft  flight  figns  of 
danger.” 


OF  CONTUSIO  CRANII. 

The  eflential  change  produced  in  the  injured  part  of  the  cranium  by  a blow,  or 
contuiion,  I have  not  ventured  to  define,  but  fhall  proceed  to  explain  its  confe- 
quences, by  an  analogy,  in  point  of  fa£t  the  mod  remote,  though  in  philofophical 
principle  exprefsly  the  fame.  “ Jack  Barnes,  a fine,  a£live,  and  fpirited  boy,  not 
yet  old  enough  to  enter  into  fervice,  but  able  to  breed  dogs,  and  take  care  of  horfes  ; 
being  very  adventurous  and  fearlefs,  he  had  often  horfes  run  away  with  him,  and 
got  many  hard  knocks,  but  was  never  hurt.  He  was  a comely,  frefh,  and  healthy 
lad,  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  had  fixteen  brothers  and  lifters,  all  healthy, 
the  elder  lads  ferving  in  the  militia,  and  the  elder  girls  with  the  farmers  round, 
when  the  following  accident  happened  to  him  : 

“ He  was  in  harveft-time  driving  home  a fingle-horfe  cart,  and  having  thrown 
the  halter  carelefsly  on  the  horfe’s  neck,  he  was  afraid,  in  pafling  quickly  through 
a park-gate,  that  the  wheel  would  touch,  and  the  cart  be  overturned.  He  flopped 
to  catch  the  bridle,  loll  his  balance,  and  fell  under  the  cart,  the  wheel  running 
obliquely  over  his  leg,  fo  as  to  bruife  the  whole  length  of  the  tibia,  from  the  ankle 
to  the  knee,  but  without  tearing  the  {kin.  He  walked  home  very  lame,  complain- 
ed much  during  the  night.  The  limb  was  livid  next  morning  from  ecchymofis; 
which  livid  colour  changed  gradually,  as  ufually,  to  green  and  yellow,  and  by  the 
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time  the  colour  had  vanifhed,  i.  e.  in  about  a week,  he  recovered  from  the  lame- 
nefs,  and  was  fo  entirely  well,  that  he  almoft  forgot  the  accident,  felt  hardly  any 
pain,  and  continued  well  for  four  months. 

“ At  the  end  of  that  time,  his  health  went  altogether  wrong.  He  was  feized 
with  a fever,  without  any  particular  tendency,  or  any  obvious  caufe.  He  was  ob- 
served by  his  mother  to  be  deje&ed,  drooping,  and  fpiritlefs.  He  had  loft  his  co- 
lour and  appetite,  he  had  pains  in  the  head,  and  in  all  the  bones,  with  feverifh 
nights,  and  uneafy  dreams ; and,  on  the  fourth  day,  having  walked  out  two  miles, 
to  meet  his  mother,  and  help  her  in  carrying  home  a burden  of  fruit,  he  came 
up  with  her  very  lame  of  that  leg  which  had  been  hurt,  and  limping  with  the  help 
of  a ftick  which  he  had  picked  up  in  his  way.  His  mother  got  him  home  with 
difficulty,  in  extreme  pain.  His  leg  was  not  at  all  fwelled  before  he  went  to  bed  ; 
but  he  lay  tortured  with  pains,  which  his  mother  tried  to  foothe,  by  rifing 
from  time  to  time,  and  rubbing  his  leg  with  the  palm  of  her  hand.  At  times  he 
felt  relief,  but  all  night  long  he  cried  with  the  extreme  pain  ; and  when  the 
morning  came,  his  leg  was  found  greatly  fwelled.  The  fwelling  continued  increaf- 
ing  for  a week  ; for  many  nights  he  was  in  great  anguifli,  was  exhaufted  with  fe- 
ver ; his  appetite  entirely  left  him,  and  he  was  extremely  weak. 

“ The  character  of  this  fwelling  was  very  peculiar;  it  w^as  limited  to  the  line  of 
the  tibia,  the  joints  of  the  knee  and  ankle  being  free,  or  almoft  free,  from  fwelling 
or  pain.  This  fwelling,  which  covered  all  the  fhaft  of  the  tibia,  formed  in  one 
night,  but  continued  inereafing  for  eight  days.  It  was  firm,  folid,  and  deep-feated. 
The  {kin  was  not  at  all  reddened  ; the  pain  was  in  the  centre  of  the  leg,  in  the 
bone  ; the  tumor  continued  very  hard,  firm,  and  full,  for  three  weeks,  and  reddened 
towards  the  furface  only  a few  days  before  it  burft.  During  thefe  three  wrecks  of 
pain  and  fwelling,  leeches,  poultices,  fomentations,  &c.  were  ufed  without  effedt. 

“ About  a month  after  the  firft  attack  of  the  pain  and  fever,  the  fwelling  burft 
near  the  ankle,  and  difcharged  about  half  a pound  of  matter,  with  much 
relief;  but  a month  more  elapfed  before  he  could  rife  from  bed,  or  have  his  leg 
carried  before  him,  and  laid  on  a pillow  ; and  when  he  was  raifed  out  of  bed,  he 
was  pale  and  emaciated.  He  lived  on  milk  and  fruits,  (his  parents  made  their 
bread  by  felling  fruit)  ; he  had  the  beft  diet  thefe  poor  people  could  give  him  ; he 
had  daily  a little  wfine  too.  They  had  crutches  for  him,  and  he  began  to  drag  his 
leg  along ; and  they  got  him  out  to  the  door,  and  feated  him  in  the  fun  at  mid- 
day. From  time  to  time  a new  attack  of  fever,  with  rigors,  came  on,  the  pains  in 
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the  centre  of  the  limb,  in  the  body  of  the  fhin-bone,  returned.  One  part  of  the 
leg,  after  another,  became  red  and  livid  ; and  the  matter,  after  working  within  for  a 
fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  burft  out,  and  along  with  each  difcharge  of  matter,  there 
came  away  a portion  of  the  tibia.  He  picks  out  each  piece  of  the  bone  with  a fmali 
filver  fruit-knife,  which  he  keeps  on  purpofe.  Each  exfoliation  of  bone  is  preceded 
by  a pricking  pain,  when  the  exfoliating  piece  of  bone  reaches  the  lenfible  parts  of 
the  {kin  ; and  the  phenomena  are  fo  regular,  that  he  knows  well  when  abfcefs  is 
forming,  when  a piece  of  bone  is  to  be  dilengaged,  and  when  he  is  to  have  relief. 
He  picks  each  fragment  out  through  its  hole,  as  he  would  do  a thorn  from  the  flefh. 
He  has  picked  away  forty  pieces,  fome  of  them  feveral  inches  long. 

“ The  procefs  is  now  almoft  complete.  Pieces  equal  to  the  whole  fhaft  of  the 
tibia  have  been  difcharged  through  various  openings.  The  foft  parts  lurrounding 
the  tibia  have,  during  this  flow  exfoliation,  formed  a new  bone  ; the  old  bone  is  dif- 
charged ; the  new  bone,  formed  upon  its  model,  and  by  the  fecretion  of  its  pe- 
riofteum,  is  bigger ; of  courle  the  limb  is  enlarged,  but  it  is  found  and  flrong,  and 
in  this  boy  will  foon  be  able  to  bear  freely  the  weight  of  his  body  ; but  as  this  is  a 
procefs  which  is  delayed  by  various  obftacles,  we  can  never  fee  when  it  is  completed  ; 
it  lafts  often  for  years.”  • > 

Thus  you  perceive,  that  it  is  not  in  the  head  only  that  wc  aferibe  the  death  of 
the  bone  to  a blow.  The  phenomena  I have  juft  deferibed,  are  thofe  of  necrofts  ; and 
necrofis  (a  term  applied  indifferently  by  the  ancients  to  the  gangrene  or  death  of 
a part,  or  of  the  whole)  is  juft  the  death  and  difcharge  of  bone  ; and  fince 
bone  is  every  where  the  fame  in  conftitution,  and  internal  ftruefure,  its  death 
muft  be  accompanied  with  the  fame  phenomena  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Theft: 
arife  either  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  bone,  or  from  the  nature  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  furrounding  parts.  From  the  peculiar  ftrudture  of  bone,  from  its 
firmnefs,  and  want  of  fenfibility,  the  (hock  which  deftroys  it  is  not  fenflbly  felt,  its 
death  is  not  marked'  by  immediate  fymptoms.  It  may  die,  and  yet  continue  to 
preferve  its  place,  and  occupy  the  very  centre  of  a limb,  as  a carious  and  dead  tooth 
occupies  its  focket,  without  producing  abfcefs  or  pain.  From  the  peculiar  connec- 
tion of  the  foft  parts  with  the  fhaft  of  a bone,  the  period  of  feparation  is  accom- 
panied with  pain,  abfcefs,  fever.  The  feparation  is  long  and  tedious,  and  the  foft 
parts,  which  are  ftill  alive,  fecrete  new  bone,  which  fometimes  Amply  replaces  that 
which  is  difcharged, — fometimes  actually  furrounds  and  inclofes  the  dead  bone. 
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A CONTUSION  OF  THE  STERNUM, 


The  ftimulus  of  the  dead  excites  the  adlion  of  the  living  parts.  The  fecretion  of 
new  bone  is  proportioned  to  that  which  is  deftroyed,  and  in  proportion  as  the  fhaft 
of  the  old  bone  is  weakened  by  exfoliations,  the  bone  generated  by  the  furround- 
ing parts  comes  to  replace  it,  and  is  waxing  ftrong,  and  the  boy,  (for  it  is  a dif- 
eafe  only  of  boys,  of  growing  boys,  of  boys  whofe  bones  are  not  yet  formed), 
never  for  a moment,  unlefs  it  be  from  pain,  or  fever,  and  weaknefs,  lofes  the  ufe 
of  the  limb,  but  walks  ftoutiy,  while  the  original  fhaft  of  the  tibia,  or  thigh-bone, 
is  wholly  difcharged,  and  replaced  by  a new  formed  bone. 

Such  analogies  as  thefe  are  uleful  in  delineating  the  phenomena  of  contufed  bone. 
They  are  neceffary  towards  rendering  credible  one  of  the  moft  certain  truths  in  pa- 
thology, viz.  That  where  a bone  is  deadened  by  a blow,  the  fymptoms  are  often 
delayed  for  months  or  years  ; and  the  phenomena  are  fimilar,  whether  it  be  a ca- 
rious tooth, — a necrofing  tibia, — or  a contufion  of  the  fcull.  Nor  fhould  we  be 
furprifed  to  fee  this  decided  death  of  the  bone,  or  this  long  train  of  fymptoms,  arife 
from  a bruife  ; or  wonder  that  the  internal  ftru&ure  of  bone  fhould  be  thus  affedt- 
ed  without  fradlure  ; for  I have  feen  a boy’s  leg  bent  under  a cart-wheel,  and  gra- 
dually reftored,  or  almoft  reftored,  to  its  natural  fhape,  by  the  natural  growth  of 
the  bone  : and  not  many  months  ago,  had  under  my  care  a young  gentleman,  who 
being  on  horfeback,  and  riding  hard  in  a dark  night,  ftruck  the  fhaft  of  a cart  with 
fuch  violence,  that  he  and  his  horfe  were  overturned  ; he  was  carried  home,  lay 
in  bed  for  eight  days  in  extreme  agony  ; had  the  whole  leg  livid,  and  fvvelled  to 
the  lize  of  his  thigh  ; and  though  it  unqueftionably  was  not  broken, — though  he 
kept  his  bed  only  eight  days,  and  moved  it  all  the  while, — though  he  foon  walked 
into  the  dining-room,  with  the  help  of  a flick,  and  all  along  refled  his  weight  in 
fome  degree  upon  the  limb,  a fure  proof  that  it  was  not  broken, — had  yet  received 
io  violent  a fhock,  that  being  very  young,  and  the  bones  growing,  the  tibia,  at  the 
place  where  it  was  ftruck,  about  four  inches  below  the  knee,  was  bent,  and  mani- 
feftly  deformed. 

Thefe  are  the  phenomena  which  I am  about  to  examplify  in  the  fcul!,  with  this 
effential  difference,  that  the  limple  phenomena  of  contufed  bone  are  complicated 
with  affedlions  of  the  brain.  In  contufions  of  the  tibia,  or  ulna,  the  pain,  the  fever, 
the  profufe  fuppuration,  may  exhauft  the  patient ; but  it  is  only  when  the  contufed 
bone  is  deftined  to  defend  vifcera  effential  to  life,  that  life  is  endangered. 

u A trooper  (fays  Petit)  was  ftruck  by  a piftol-ball,  which  grazed  the  middle  of 
the  fternum  obliquely, — made  a fmall  wound, — laid  bare  the  outer  table  of  the  bone, 
without  deprefling  it ; and  the  ball,  being  thus  turned  alide,  did  not  penetrate,  but 
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patted  out,  and  was  found  in  the  bread  of  his  Ihirt.  So  little  was  he  fenlible  of  the 
injury,  that  after  having  a comprefs,  dipped  in  fpirits,  applied  to  the  wound,  he 
mounted  again,  and  rode  into  the  field,  where  the  battle  lafted  an  hour.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  camp,  his  furgeon,  though  he  agreed  with  him  that  the  wound 
was  flight,  allured  him  that  it  mutt:  be  dilated,  and^the  bone  laid  bare.  He  faid, 
he  knew  they  could  cure  him  by  comprefies  foaked  in  arquabufade  water  ; yet  he 
fubmitted  to  confinement,  and  a fevere  diet,  and  to  the  being  bled  in  the  arm. 
Till  the  fifth  day,  he  was  highly  pleafed  with  his  own  wife  councils,  but  he  began 
then  to  feel  a flight  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a heavy  pain  in  all  the  fore-part  of 
the  thorax.  The  hurt  part  became  red,  and  tumid  in  all  its  circumference,  and 
black  in  the  centre.  Then  he  confented  willingly  to  their  doing  with  him  what- 
ever they  pleafed.  A large  crucial  incifion  was  made  upon  the  part.  He  was  re- 
peatedly bled  ; the  pains  ceafed,  the  fuppuration  became  healthy.  The  bone  exfo- 
liated, though  it  required  a long  while,  and  he  was  thus  cured  V* 

The  blow,  which  in  this  cafe  had  not  deprefied  the  outer  table,  had  yet  contufed 
the  bone,  fince  the  ball  could  not  be  thus  turned  afide  without  the  bone  receiving 
obliquely  the  force  of  the  ball.  This  trooper  began  to  feel  that  oppreffion  which  in 
fuch  cafes  precedes  the  fuppuration  beneath  the  tternum,  proceeding  like  that  beneath 
the  cranium,  from  the  death  of  the  fcull.  He  was  refeued  from  the  imminent  danger 
of  death  and  fuffocation  f ; and  this  contufion  of  the  bone,  which  brings  oppreffion 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  when  the  tternum  is  injured,  brings  delirium,  coma,  and 
convulfion,  in  a fimilar  injury  of  the  fcull. 

* Petit. 

f That  my  reader  may  underftand  this  kind  of  danger,  that  he  may  know  the  manner  an  abfeefs  forms  under  the 
fiernum,  in  confequence  of  fuch  contufion  of  the  bone,  I have  tranferibed  the  following  caie  from  Petit : “ Un 
fohiat  eut  une  pareille  plaie  qui  parut  legerc  a fon  chirurgien.  11  ne  daigna  pas  y faire  line  incifion  j il  fe  con- 
tenta  de  la  panfer  avec  le  digeftif,  il  ne  paroiffoit  point  d’accidens  ; 11  ne  faigna  fon  bleffe  qu’une  fois  ou  deux 
et  le  laifl'a  maitre  de  fon  regime  •,  la  plaie  fuppura.  Cependant  les  chairs  covrirent  l’os,  et  femblerent  fe  difpo- 
fer  a la  cicatrice.  Le  blciTe  c^uitta  fen  hopital,  et  retourna  a fa  troupe,  ou  peu  de  jours  apres  il  tomba  malade  d’une 
fievre,  qu'on  attribua  a fon  mauvais  regime.  On  combattit  cette  fievre  pendant  quelques  jours  fans  faire  attention'  a fa 
plaie,  qui  cffeflivement  a la  voir,  paroifioit  n’avoir  aucune  part  a la  fievre  : on  l’envoya  a Pnopital  de  Mons,  ou  j’et'  s 
alors  •,  il  me  raconta  tout  ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  : j’examinai  fa  plaie  ; j’y  portai>la  fonde,  et  je  trouvai  Pos , dt- 
couvert  : la  fievre  etoit  mediocre,  mais  il  avoit  dans  la  journee  plufieurs  frifions  irreguliers,  Depuis  quelques 
jours,  11  fentoit  une  pefanteur  fur  la  poitrine  ; quand  il  buvoit  il  perdoit  haleine,  ne  pouvoit  toulfer  fans  doleuv, 
et,  at  res  lti  toux,  il  etoit  quelque  temps  ?l  alleter  j comme  quand  on  a fait  une  longue  courfe.  Je  foup^onnai 
quelque  fuppuration  fous  le  fternum,  ou  dans  le  dipice  de  cet  os.  J’avertis  M.  Renault,  alors  chirurgien-major 
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There  can  be  no  more  fure  and  unexceptionable  proof  of  contufion  of  the  fculi, 
than  that  which  happens  from  the  grazing  of  a ball.  A mufket-ball  communicates 
no  heavy  fhock  by  which  the  dura  mater  may  be  fhaken,  but  is  the  mofl  deftruc- 
tive  blow  to  the  bone,  which  being  ftruck  obliquely,  turns  the  ball  afide,  and  receives 
its  whole  force,  has  its  internal  ftru&ure,  or  living  powers  deranged,  or  injured,  and 
blackens  foon,  and  exfoliates  flowly,  and  lometimes  terminates  in  a mere  ca- 
ries, but  much  oftener  in  a fatal  fuppuration  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain.  I need 
not  feek  to  impofe  upon  you  the  authority  of  refpeded  names,  to  confirm  a theory 
which,  before  I conclude,  fhall  be  varioufly  and  inconteftibly  proved  ; but  remark  it 
rather  as  a proof  of  the  ingenuity  and  good  fenfe  of  Botallus,  that  he  underftood 
fo  well  the  invariable  effect  of  a ball,  in  deadening  the  bone.  He  regards  every  gun- 
Ihot  wound  of  the  head,  (that  where  there  is  merely  a bruife,  as  well  as  that  where  there 
is  a fradure),  as  an  accident  requiring  the  trepan.  He  reprefents  the  flighteft  touch 
of  a ball  as  a kind  of  contufion,  never  to  be  neglected.  He  directs,  that  the  piece  fo 
flruck  fiiould  be  cut  out  with  the  trepan.  He  fays,  finally,  that  having  feen  fome 
die,  from  fuch  flight  grazing  of  a ball  neglected,  he  has,  invariably,  found  pus 
colledfed  under  the  dura  mater,  diredlly  under  the  injured  part  of  the  fculi.  “ Ali- 
quos  etiam  fola  levijfima  illifione  a globulo  finfta  turn  in  fronte  turn  in  aliis  capitis  par- 
tibus,  prte  negligentia  tarn  patientium  tarn  artificum  interiefle  vidimus  ; quibus  om- 
nibus, re&a  ad  os  i&um  pus  colledum  reperiebatur  fub  membranis 

dudit  hopital } il  penfa  comrne  moi,  il  conclut  qu'on  decouvriroit  l’os  et  qu’on  appliqucroit  le  trepan  exfoliatif  j 
ce  qui  fut  fait  ; il  en  fortit  quelques  matieres  fanieufes  j et  quoiqu’on  eut  detruit  tout  le  ciflu  fpongieux  jufqu’ii  la 
able,  interne  on  ne  crut  pas  avoir  penetre  jufqu’au  foyer  qu’on  foup$onna  alors  etre  au  dela  de  l’os  dans  la  du- 
plicature  du  mediaftin.  Pour  s’en  afl'urer,  on  appliqua  le  perforatif,  et,  ayant  peree  1’os,  il  fortit  du  pus  j mars 
Pcuverture  n’cfant  pas  fuffifante,  on  y appliqua  une  eouronne  de  trepan  avec  beaucoup  de  precaution  ; il  fortit 
un  demi-verre  de  pus  ; le  malade  fe  fentit  foulage  : enfin  les  panfemens  reguliers  et  le  regime  le  conduifirent  a 
une  parfaite  guerifon  en  moins  d’un  mois,  et  fans  exfoliation  : il  n’y  a pas  lieu  de  douter  que  le  malade  fut 
ft  on  ne  lui  avoit  pas  fait  cette  operation. 

* Though  I am  not  fure  that  Bellofte  underftood  perfeflly  what  I have  called  the  contufion  of  the  cranium, 
yet  it  is  very  plain,  that  he  underftood  well  the  confequences,  and  how  to  treat  the  diforder. 

“ A foldier  of  the  regiment  of  Guatinois  had  a wound  on  the  right-fide  of  his  head  with  a pretty  large  bul- 
let, which,  grazing  upon  the  raoft  convex  part  of  the  bone  of  the  finciput,  had  only  carried  away  the  common  in- 
teguments, not  hurting  the  feull ; but  the  membrane  that  invefted  it  was  fo  bruifed,  that  it  appeared  livid.  I 
know,  if  time  had  been  given,  it  would  have  come  to  fuppuration,  whereupon  the  alteration  and  exfoliation  of 
the  bone  muft  needs  have  enfued  j to  prevent  which  I tore  off  with  my  nails  the  pericranium  ; fo  far  as  it  was 
bruifed,  which  was  fometbing  more  than  the  bignefs  of  a Ihilling  j and  forthwith  I ftruck  the  uncovered  bone  as 
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The  foldier  who  is  ftruck  obliquely  by  a mufket-ball,  whirls  round,  and  falls. 
He  lies  as  in  a fwoon.  When  he  revives,  he  is  cold,  pale,  with  a haggard  counte- 
nance, and  wild  and  confufed  air  ; but  he  is  foon  able  to  get  upon  his  feet.  He  is 
carried  to  a fafe  place  ; there  is  found  no  external  wound  ; the  integuments  are 
livid,  yet  no  inexperienced  perfon  would  apprehend  any  danger  ; but  he  continues 
pale,  difpirited,  and  languid  ; in  a few  days,  the  part  is  puffed  up,  and  (lightly 
fwelled.  He  has  then  ficknefs,  fvvimming  in  the  head,  cold,  fhivering,  and  nervous 
tremors;  and,  upon  making  incifion  into  the  part,  the  bone  is  found  bare,  and  often 
difcoloured  ; and  if,  upon  the  exacerbation  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  trepan  is  applied, 
pus  iffues  through  the  trepan-hole,  and  the  patient  is  thus  laved.  “ In  the  year 
1634,  at  the  fiege  of  Ratifbon,  (fays  Freitag),  a young  nobleman  from  Hall  in 
Saxony,  ferving  as  a cadet  under  Col.  Bar,  was  wounded  in  the  top  of  the  head,  at 
the  junction  of  the  lambdoidal  and  fagittal  futures,  with  a mufket-ball,  which  wa6 
found  in  his  hat,  and  had  made  a flight  umund,  which  his  furgeon,  contrary  to  all 
good  rules  of  furgery,  treated  very  lightly.  Fortunately  for  this  young  gentle- 
man, his  furgeon  died  of  the  plague,  and  he  fell  into  better  hands ; the  ulcer  wae 
now  broad,  the  lips  tumid  and  callous,  and  the  bone  black  to  the  centre,  and  com- 
pletely carious.  His  prefent  attendant,  Scholtze,  a fkilful  and  diligent  furgeon, 
was  at  great  pains  to  deftroy  thofe  fwelled  and  callousfedges,  to  enlarge  the  whole 
wound,  and  keep  the  bone  dry,  and  clear  of  fanies  : But  the  blackncfs  of  the  bone 
yielding  neither  to  inflruments  nor  medicines,  and  feeing  that  a flefhy  excrefcence 
begun  to  protrude  through  the  futures,  he  advifed  that  I fhould  be  called  into  con- 
fultation ; and  the  patient’s  habit  being  prepared,  and  no  milder  method  prefenting  itfelf 
to  my  imagination,  I advifed  that  the  cranium  fhould  be  touched  from  point  to  point 
with  a broad  cauterifing  iron  ; by  the  help  of  which,  aided  by  the  natural  powers, 
I hoped  the  bone  might  be  loofened.  It  was  ia  July  he  was  wounded  ; in  May 
following,  the  cauteries  were  applied.  The  fragment  of  bone  firft  loofened,  weigh- 
ed an  ounce  and  a half,  others  fmaller  weighed  four  or  five  drams.  The  fmaller 
exfoliations,  which  were  feparated  from  day  to  day,  amounted  to  eighty-two  in 
number,  and  weighed  in  all  a quarter  of  a pound.  A flefhy  fubftance  fprung  up 

nimbly  as  I could  with  the  pyramid  of  the  trepan,  (».  e.  the  drilled  holes  in  it,  the  piercer  of  the  trepan),  and 
then  covered  it  with  fome  lint,  wet  with  fpirits  of  wine.  After  two  days,  I took  off  the  dreffmgs,  and  found 
the  bone  covered  with  a lively  red.”  &c.  Bello/le,  p.  85. — “ In  feven  days,  the  bone  was  quite  hidden  with  new 
flerti,”  &.c.  p.  86.  A fimilar  cafe,  in  which  l?ellofle  drilled  with  the  piercer  where  the  bone  was  laid  bare  merely 
by  a fabre  cut,  and  with  the  iaft  effects,  Yid.  p.  87. 
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from  the  diploe,  and  furrounding  bone,  to  clofe  the  wound,  and  defend  the  brain ; 
and  in  Auguft  he  returned  to  Saxony  hale  and  well,  to  the  amazement  of  his 

friends 

The  danger  to  which  this  young  nobleman  had  been  expofed,  is  in  itfelf  manifeft  ; 

Almoft  all  the  great  authorities  are  in  favour  of  trepanning  in  gun-fhot  wounds 
of  the  head,  even  when  there  is  no  fradture ; and,  indeed,  experience  feems  to 
warrant  the  rule  f.”  The  danger  of  pus  collected  under  a contufed  cranium  will 
be  feen  in  the  cafe  of  the  foldier-lad  Bennet,  which  Tam  juft  going  to  relate  to 
you,  though  1 think  it  right  firft  to  ftate  to  you,  in  a few  words,  one  exception 
from  the  general  rule. 

“ A foldier  was  hit  by  a mufket-ball  on  the  right  parietal  bone.  He  was  neither 
knocked  down,  nor  apparently  injured.  Mr  De  La  Combe,  who  firft  faw  the  pa- 
tient, found  the  bone  bare,  but  unhurt,  and  thought  he  might  fafely  defer  applying 
the  trepan.  By  the  twentieth  day  he  found  the  bone  changing  colour,  and  imagi- 
ned that  the  increafing  blacknefs  indicated  an  approaching  exfoliation,  a fcaling  off 
of  the  difeafed  furface  ; but  was  not  a little  furprifed  when,  on  the  thirty- fifth  day, 

* “ P.  P-  anno  1634,  menf.  Julio  in  obfidione  Ratifbonenfi  juvenis  nobilis  ex  Halinis  Saxonicis  Tub  Colonello 
cL  Barr,  ex  bombarda  mofqueta  globo  plumbco  taftus  in  vertice,  ubi  futura  fagittalis  cum  lambdoide  concurrit, 
et  concentrator,  globus  manfit  fub  pileo,  et  primo  intuitu  reliquit  leve  vulnus  in  pericranio,  quod  negligentius, 
contra  Hippocratis  cautelas,  a clururgo  per  aliquot  feptimanas  traftatum,  donee  chirurgus  pelte  extin£lus,  fub 
autumni  finem,  decurfu  vitas  lampada  alii  traderct,  qui  vulnus  in  ulcus  fordidum  degeneratum,  cum  labiis  prcctu- 
midis  et  duris,  nec  non  offis  nigredinem  alte  et  fixe  inhaerentem  vidit.  Hie  chirurgus  Dominus  Jacob  Sc’noltz, 
nulli  parcens  labori  neque  fiudio,  omni  nifu  allaboravit,  quo  modo  labia  prmdura  et  tumida  tolleret,  vulnus  ma- 
nifeilius  redderet,  os  exficcaret,  faniemque  copiofiffimam  abfumeret.  Verum  cum  offis  nigredo  neque  medica- 
mentis,  neque  inftrumentis  poffet  tolli,  et  caro  fuppullulans  per  futuras  animadverteretur,  in  confiiium  et  me  ad- 
hibuit,  ubi  rebus  omnibus  praemeditatis,  et  corpore  praedifpofito,  nullum  tutius  occurrebat  remedium,  quam  ut 
latiori  candenti  ferro  per  intervalla  cranium  nigrum  cauterifaretur,  et  fucceflive  os  occipitis  mollius  rcddeietur, 
nec  non  beneficio  fagacis  naturae,  quae  foepius  prrevertit  medicum,  folveretur. 

“ Hoc  menfe  Maji  fadtum,  ubi  natura  maximum  os  ponderis  civilis  lotonum  trium  vel  unicae  unius  femis,  pro- 
trudebat,  paulo  pod  fequebatur  minus  drachmarum  quinque  j minima  ofla,  numero  83,  indies  excernebantur,  nfijue 
ad  menfem  Augufii,  ubi  fartus  tedtus,  Dei  gratia,  patrios  repetebat  Lates,  cum  omnium  ftupore.  Particulae 
odium  fuere  numero  85,  pondere  fere  quadrantis  librae,  ut  in  fchemate  tranfmiffo  apparet.  Pro  propugnaculo,  et 
oCcipitis  firmamento,  provida  natura  carneam  maffam  fupraduxit,  quae  exorta  eft  ex  Hippocrat  SixAoS,  quam 
jp'e  deferibit  1.  de  vuln.  cap.  Spongiae  fimilem,  et  os  ipfum  in  fe  carunculas  multas,  humidas  habere  affirmat  his 
obtentis.” 

f “ Prefque  tons  les  grands  praticiens  pretendent  qu’on  doit  toujours  trepaner  dans  les  playes  de  tete  faites 
par  armes  a feu,  quoique  le  crane  nc  foit  pas  fracture  j l’experience  femble  en  effet  confirmer  entierement  leur 
opinion,” 
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a piece  of  bone,  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  cranium,  feparated,  and  gave  iffue 
to  half  a glafs-fuli  of  pure  pu6,  which  had  formed  betwixt  the  fcull  and  dura 
mater.  The  patient  was  dreffed  like  one  who  had  been  trepanned  ; the  dura  mater 
foon  cleanfed  itfelf,  and  the  opening  was  quickly  filled  up,  and  his  cure  was  accom- 
plifhed  in  two  months*,”  The  danger  of  fuch  contufion  is  manifeft  ; the  duty  of 
the  furgeon  is  direct  and  plain.  Seldom  are  we  to  look  for  fuch  an  interpofition  ; 
very  rarely  does  the  cranium  thus  give  way,  and  fo  yield  to  the  burfting  of  an  ab- 
feefs  in  the  fcull,  as  to  an  abfeefs  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  I have  delivered 
the  cafe  of  one  who  efcaped  by  miracle,  and  I fhall  now  relate  the  cafe  of  one  loft 
by  delay. 

“ A foldier  lad,  of  the  name  of  Bennet,  was,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  King’s  birth- 
day, fhot  with  a piftol  charged  only  with  powder  and  wadding,  and  pointed  direct- 
ly at  his  forehead  j the  boy  who  wounded  him  handing  clofe  by  him,  and  firing  in 
a manner  over  his  arm.  The  wadding  hit  him  on  the  upper  part  of  the  temple, 
where  the  parietal  joins  with  the  frontal  bone.  The  wound  was  flight ; and  fo  little 
was  he  fufpicious  of  his  real  condition,  that  he  walked  about,  unconfcious  of  any 
ferious  injury,  till  the  eighth  day. 

“ When  he  came  under  our  care  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  he  had  a fuperficial 
but  floughy  wound  ; he  ftill  walked  about,  though  in  a fickly  and  languid  ftate  ; 
he  had  flight  vertigo,  loathing  of  food,  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  naufea,  and  occa- 
fional  rigours.  He  felt,  for  the  four  enfuing  days,  the  benefit  of  flight  evacuations, 
fevere  diet,  reft,  and  opiates.  This  interval  ferved  as  a teft  of  his  real  condi- 
tion ; fuch  complaints  might  proceed  from  wound  of  the  fcalp,  or  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  ; and  we  were  not  without  hopes  of  his  being  fafe,  fince  the 
pains  of  his  head  abated,  and  the  vertigo,  ficknefs,  and  rigours,  almoft  vanifhed. 

“ But,  on  the  17th,  his  fttuation  attratfted  our  particular  notice.  He  had,  on 
that  morning,  a fit  of  rigour  fo  long  and  violent,  that  it  denoted  a formed  abfeefs 
within  the  head.  On  the  enfuing  days,  he  vomited  the  phyfic  that  .was  ordered  for 
Vol.  II.  3 I 

* “ Un  foldat  re9Ut  un  coup  de  fufil,  qui  lui  fit  une  playe  fur  le  parietal  droit  $ ce  coup  ne  renverfa  point  le 
bleffe,  et  ne  fut  fuivi  d’aucun  accident.  M.  De  La  Combe,  qui  vifita  la  playe,  trouva  1’os  decouvert,  mais  il  n’y 
remarqua  aucune  lefion  ; il  crut  qu’on  pouvoit  fe  difpenfer  de  trepaner  ce  bleffe.  Le  vingtieme  jour  il  apper$ut 
que  l’os  devenoit  noir,  il  regarda  ce  changement  comme  preparation  & l’exfoliation  ; mais  vers  le  trente-cinqui- 
eme  il  fut  furpris  de  celle  qui  fe  fit,  car  ce  fut  une  piece  d’os  de  toute  l’epaiffeur  du  crane  qui  fe  det'acha,  et  qui 
procura  une  iffue  a environ  un  demi-verre  de  pus  affez  louable,  qui  etoit  place  entre  le  crane  et  la  dure-mere. 
M.  Dc  La  Combe  traita  le  bleffe  comme  s’il  eut  ete  trepane.  La  dure-raere  fe  detergea  en  peu  de  jours  j l’ou- 
verture  du  crane  fe  remplit  affez  promptement,  et  la  cure  fut  terminee  en  deux  mois.” 
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him,  loathed  his  food,  had  a perpetual  naufea,  with  frequent  and  violent  rigours, 
reftlefs  nights,  and  fearful  dreams.  But  his  intellect  was  unimpaired  ; he  liked  to 
fit  upon  the  fide  of  his  bed,  and  do  all  the  little  offices  about  his  own  perfon  ; yet  I 
thought  I could  obferve  him  going  round  his  bed,  and  doing  many  things  without 
any  decided  intention  ; lifting  his  clothes  or  little  moveables,  and  laying  them  down 
again,  and  altogether  in  a Rate  of  confufion  ; though,  when  feated  on  his  bed,  he 
talked  rationally,  and  gave  a clear  fuccindt  account  of  the  riots  of  the  day  in  which 
he  was  wounded. 

44  The  dangerous  fymptoms  infenfibly  and  flowly  increafed  till  the  19th.  His 
fkin  was  hot,  his  tongue  parched,  his  pulfe  1 12  quick,  and  moderately  ftrong  ; his 
eye  languid,  and  his  countenance  dejedted  ; his  feeblenefs  was  every  moment  in- 
creafing  ; his  knees  trembled  under  him  ; the  pains  of  his  head  were  intolerable, 
and  he  now  could  not  endure  the  light.  The  previous  figns  of  approaching  danger, 
and  his  prefent  weaknefs,  and,  moll  of  all,  the  ftate  of  the  bone,  which  was  black 
and  carious,  called  for  our  immediate  interpofition  ; to  me,  indeed,  it  appeared, 
that  the  operation  had  been  too  long  delayed,  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  fave  his 
life.  After  a refilefs  and  perturbed  night,  he  fubmitted  to  the  operation  on  the 
twenty-firft,  the  feventeenth  day  from  that  of  the  injury. 

“ The  fcalp  was  laid  freely  open,  fo  as  to  expofe  a great  extent  of  black  and  ca- 
rious bone,  eroded  and  perforated  through  its  outer  table  with  many  holes.  In  the 
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centre  of  this  contufed  bone,  the  trepan  was  applied  upon  the  coiner  of  the  parie- 
tal, where  it  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis  by  the  coronal  future,  which  was  in  part  in- 
cluded in  the  circle.  When  the  bone  was  perforated,  in  mod  ot  the  circle  thick 
and  mature  pus  iflued  through  the  trepan-hole  ; and  when  the  piece  was  entirely 
removed,  and  his  head  laid  again  upon  the  pillow,  it  flowed  in  great  profufion.” 

This  is  a period  of  the  cafe,  in  which  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  ftop,  and  reflect  a 
moment  on  the  ufeful  leflons  it  is  calculated  to  imprefs.  We  have  traced  a fuperfi- 
eial  injury,  with  flight  and  apparently  unimportant  fymptoms,  to  the  moment  of  a 
mod  neceflary  but  unfuccefsful  operation  ; for,  little  as  his  intelledt  was  afifedted, 
this  abfcefs  had  been  penetrating  deep  into  the  very  fubftance  of  the  brain  ; and  in 
a few  days  he  expired.  We  cannot  but  be  ftruck  with  all  the  phenomena  of  con- 
tufion,  and  take  an  intereft  in  them,  for  they  are  far  from  being  rare  ; and  efpecial- 
ly,  we  mud  be  flruek  with  the  apparent  flightnefs  of  the  injury,  a fuperficial  wound, 
unattended,  during  many  days,  with  either  pain  or  ficknefs,  or  any  fign  of  danger. 
We  cannot  but  reflect  ferioufly  on  the  critical  condition  of  fuch  a patient ; the  flight 
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variations  which  mark  the  change  from  health  to  the  moft  dangerous  condition  ; and 
above  all.  on  the  limited  period  in  which  it  is  permitted  us  to  interpofe  iuccefsfully;  how 
precious  the  moments  of  reflexion  and  confutation  fhould  appear  ; how  vigilantly 
the  furgeon  {hould  watch  over  his  patient,  and  mark  thofe  changes  of  the  counte- 
nance, that  expreflion  of  the  eye,  that  mixed  Rate  of  irritation  and  languor,  thofe 
alternations  of  delirium  and  reafon,  thofe  perturbed  nights  and  alarming  dreams, 
which  no  nurfe  nor  hired  attendant  is  qualified  to  report : And  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  the  matter  of  a fuppurated  dura  mater  is  peculiarly  ripe,  /.  e.  yellow,  vif- 
cid,  and  tenacious,  (which  is  to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  thofe  fur- 
faces,  but  to  the  comprefled  Rate  of  thofe  parts,  and  the  continual  abforption  of  the 
humid  fluids),  from  the  moment  in  which  fuch  abfcefs  is  begun.  And  let  us  not 
forget,  that  it  is  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  figns  that  fufpends  our  refolutions,  for 
this  is  an  abfcefs  which  cannot,  like  any  other,  burfl  outwardly ; which,  when  once 
begun,  penetrates  rapidly  to  the  brain,  the  moR  fufceptible,  and  the  moR  important 
organ  ; fo  that  there  is  but  a moment  in  which  the  patient  can  be  faved. 

To>  watch  the  patient,  and  difiinguiflr  the  figns,  fo  as  to  interpofe  with  decifion, 
void  of  raflmefs,  and  feize  the  fhort  interval  that  is  allowed  us,  is  the  mark  of  pro- 
feflional  (kill.  Have  we  not  reafon  to  believe,  that  we  might  have  faved  this  young 
man’s  life,  by  interpofing  early  ? or  that  a compliance  with  that  precious  maxim 
juR  now  recorded,  “ of  looking  upon  every  gun-fhot  wound  as  a cafe  of  contufion,” 
i.  e.  as  a cafe  where  the  life  of  the  cranium  is  defiroyed,  might  have  prevented  the 
danger  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  patient : “ The  night  following  the  operation,  he  was  refl- 
lefs  and  agitated,  but  without  delirium  ; and  half  an  ounce  of  purulent  matter 
flowed  upon  the  pillow.  He  was  quiet  towards  morning,  and  had  lefs  of  the  ver- 
tigo, ficknefs,  or  pain.  This  was  but  a deceitful  interval.  It  was  obvious,  from 
the  profufion  of  matter,  that  the  ulcer  had  penetrated  to  the  brain  ; the  fymptoms 
alfo  proclaimed  it ; and  no  declaration  of  an  academy  of  furgery,  about  the  unimpor- 
tance of  fuch  abfcefs  of  the  brain,  no  narrative  of  hair- breadth  efcapes,  will  incline  a 
furgeon  at  all  acquainted  with  pradice,  to  look,  in  fuch  circumfiances,  for  any  thing 
but  death.  Before  the  afternoon  he  had  convulfions,but  with  his  intelled  Rill  unafieded. 
During  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth,  he  was  delirious  ; and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-fifth,  was  found  paralytic  of  the  right  fide  ; during  the  night  of  the  twen- 
ty fixtb,  his  urine  and  faeces  flowed  continually  and  inconfcioufly  ; on  the  twenty- 
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feventh,  he  loft  his  fpeech,  and  had  ftill  frequent  ftools.  Though  he  fpoke  a few 
words  on  rhe  twenty-feventh,  be  became  gradually  weaker.  The  free  flow  of  the 
matter  from  within  was  prevented  by  a partial  protrufion  of  the  brain  j and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  he  expired. 

Dijfedion. 

“ The  bone,  for  a confiderable  fpace  round  the  perforation  made  by  the  head  of 
the  trephine,  was  apparently  dead,  and  its  outer  table,  with  fmall  holes,  very  nu- 
merous and  irregular.  The  adhefion  of  the  dura  mater  was  every  where  perfect, 
except  for  a very  fmall  fpace  round  the  trepan-hole.  The  dura  mater  itfelf  had  a 
dufky  brown  appearance.  There  was  no  abfcefs  on  its  internal  furface,  but  many 
fmall  perforations,  and  one  larger  central  one  ; and  on  the  furface  of  this  hemi- 
fphere  of  the  brain,  immediately  under  thefe  perforations,  there  were  many  fmaller 
ulcerations,  which  did  not  penetrate,  and  one  great  and  central  ulceration,  which 
led  to  a deep  abfcefs  in  the  centre  of  the  brain,  dire&ly  under  the  perforation.  The 
edges  of  all  the  ulcerations  were  green  and  livid  ; the  edges  of  the  abfcefs  particu- 
larly dark  coloured  ; the  reft  of  the  brain  feemed  found,  or  rather  was  peculiarly 
firm,  as  if  from  general  inflammation.” 

With  this  hiftory  before  you,  and  holding  in  your  mind  the  principles  I have  al- 
ready explained,  my  comments  will,  I hope,  be  hardly  needful ; no  difledion, 
perhaps,  can  exhibit  a more  decifive  pidureoftbe  effeds  of  contufion.  The  external 
wound  was  flight,  and  there  was  not  time  for  any  laceration  of  the  fcalp  to  produce 
caries.  There  was  no  general  fhock  by  which  the  dura  mater  could  be  feparated 
from  the  fcull.  The  explofion  fo  near  his  head,  and  the  wadding  fo  diredly  hitting 
the  fcull,  had  fo  injured  its  vital  powers,  that  from  the  moment  of  receiving  the  fhock, 
it  was  dead  to  a confiderable  extent : In  but  a few  days  it  was  black  and  carious  : 
The  dura  mater  under  it  was  inflamed,  though  not  feparated.  The  furface  of  the 
brain  was  ulcerated,  and  in  its  centre,  under  the  difeafed  bone,  was  formed  an  ab- 
fcefs. a 

One  document,  perhaps,  fhould  be  added  to  the  cafe,  viz.  the  report  of  the  young 
man’s  death,  as  prefented  to  the  magiftrates,  on  the  occafion  of  a judicial  inquiry. 

“ We  hereby  certify,  That  John  Bennet,  common  foldier  in  General  Ferrier’s 
Brigade,  was  brought  to  us  on  the  I ith  of  June,  wounded  in  the  head  with  the 
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wadding  of  a piftol : From  the  firft  appearance  of  the  wound,  we  apprehend- 
ed that  fever  and  fuppuration  of  the  brain,  which  accordingly  foon  manifested  it- 
felf,  and  continued  regularly  and  flowly  increafing  till  the  19th  of  June,  when  a 
confultation  of  furgeons  declared  the  lad  to  be  in  great  danger.  On  the  20th  of 
the  month,  a fecond  confultation  aflented  to  the  operation,  and  agreed  that  it 
Ihould  be  performed  next  day,  if  the  young  man  was  nothing  relieved.  On  the 
2 1 ft,  we  found  him  adtually  more  oppreffed.  The  operation  was  performed,  but 
with  little  hopes  of  luccefs.  Matter  was  evacuated  in  fuch  profufion,  as  to  imply 
an  abfcefs  deep  within  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  After  languishing  fix  days,  he 
expired.  And  we  have  no  difficulty  in  affirming,  that  his  death  proceeded  from  the 
wound. 

“ (Signed)  Rob.  Lawson. 

John  Bell.5’ 

You  are  now,  Gentlemen,  aware  of  the  various  afpe&s  which  this  kind  of  caries 
may  afluine,  fometimes  appearing  a fuperficial  exfoliation,  fometimes  a deeper  ca- 
ries, affeding  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bone,  fometimes,  though  rarely,  the  dead 
part  burfting  and  feparating  from  the  living  bone  ; and  too  often  is  this  contufion, 
or  death  of  the  bone,  followed  by  fatal  fuppuration  within  the  fubftance  of  the  brain. 
But  as  yet,  I have  related  no  fad,  nor  advanced  any  thing,  which  might  lead  you  to 
conceive  the  notion  of  an  injury  affeding  a part  only  of  the  fyftem  of  a bone,  of  a 
caries  of  one  only  of  the  tables,  and  of  an  abfcefs  of  the  diploe  which  lies  betwixt 
them.  It  was  what  I myfelf  never  fufpeded  ; fo  that  the  occafion  in  which  I firft 
obferved  it  was  extremely  interefting. 

“ A young  man,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health,  fell  from  his  cart,  and  the 
wheel,  paflifig  obliquely  over  his  head,  Aided  upon  his  fcull  as  upon  a ftone. 
The  integuments  were  torn  down  to  a great  extent.  There  were  three  large  and 
triangular  flaps  of  fcalp  fo  ingrained  with  mud  and  fand,  that  the  blood,  hair,  inte- 
guments, and  fcull,  feemed  baked  into  one  mafs  of  filth.  The  man  was  profound- 
ly drunk ; upon  cleaning  the  flaps  of  the  fcalp,  with  the  defign  of  replacing  them, 
the  marks  of  the  cart-wheel  upon  the  fcull,  which  was  rough  and  fcratched,  were 
fo  vifible,  as  to  preclude  all  rational  hopes  of  re-union  j yet  the  flaps  were  nicely 
cleaned,  replaced*  and  held  together  with  flight  flitches. 

“ That  intecuments  fo  lacerated,  and  a fcull  fo  plainly  injured,  fhould  recover, 
was  not  to  be  looked  for ; hut  the  injured  bone  might  exfoliate,  as  a mere  caries, 
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and  the  violence,  befides,  was  of  a peculiar  kind,  there  was  no  fracture;  the  patient 
had  received  no  blow  by  which  the  bone  might  be  contufed  throughout ; the  injury 
was  apparent  on  the  furface  only,  and  was  probably  limited  to  the  external  table  of 
the  fcull.  The  external  table  might  exfoliate,  but  it  was  infinitely  more  probable, 
that  the  caries  fhould  penetrate  and  affedt  the  dura  mater  ; and  it  was  our  duty  to 
watch  for  figns  of  danger  ; and  yet  to  truft  to  nature  fo  long  as  the  injury  feemed 
local,  fo  long  as  it  was  pofiible  that  it  might  exfoliate  fuperficially,  and  as  a mere 
caries. 

“ The  man,  more  aftonilhed  than  hurt,  was  no  fooner  reftored  from  his  brutal 
ftate  of  intoxication,  than  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health  ; there  were  no  Ihiver- 
ings,  no  fever,  no  confufion  of  head  during  the  day,  nor  delirium  during  the  night ; 
much  as  we  were  perfuaded  of  his  danger,  it  was  only  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
no  fymptom  as  yet  announced  it.  The  fuppuration  from  the  integuments  in  fuch  a 
cafe  is  profufe  and  foul  ; and,  while  fuch  a lacerated  wound,  fo  ingrained  with  filth, 
is  cleanfing  and  granulating,  it  vifibly  mends,  and  the  furgeon  is  too  apt  to  indulge 
hopes,  which  are  never  to  be  realifed.  In  this  cafe,  the  integuments  firft  thickened, 
as  they  always  do,  by  inflammation  ; were  next  wafted  by  fuppuration,  and  re- 
maining ftill  infulated,  the  edges  became  livid,  and  floughed  off,  while  the  fcull 
blackened  more  extenfively  ; a flight  fever  was  infeparable  from  fuch  a ftate  ; 
his  face  was  full,  and  his  eye  heavy  and  languid  ; yet  that  was  not  much  to 
alarm  us ; but  he  fickened ; on  the  thirteenth,  he  wa*  reported  delirious  during 
the  night.  We  could  no  longer  be  refponfible  for  delay,  and  he  was  trepanned  ; 
and  circumftances  of  the  moft  Angular  nature,  which  I wrote  down,  (as  always  I 
have  done  by  the  bed-fide  of  my  patient),  perfuaded  me  on  the  inftant  that  this 
was  as  truly  an  abfcefs  in  the  fubftance,  in  the  cancellated  part  of  the  bone,  as  even 
a boil  was  an  abfcefs  of  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  ikin.” 

Remarks  in  the.  time  of  operation , and  after  it, 

“ The  integuments,  by  retra&ion,  by  fuppuration,  and,  moft  of  all,  by  the  gan- 
grene or  floughing  of  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  feveral  flaps,  were  fo  wafted  as 
to  have  left  an  extent  of  naked  bone,  as  broad  almoft  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
bone,  dry  and  fcabrous,  was  black  in  two  places.  The  perforation  was  made  near 
the  centre  of  the  parietal  bone,  on  a point  of  bone  black  as  a coal.  In  perforating 
the  outer  table  of  the  fcull,  not  the  flighted  tint  of  blood  appeared  ; it  feemed  dry 
through  all  its  fubftance  j the  faw-duit  was  black  at  firft,  and  became  white  in  the 
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progrefs  of  fawing,  and  as  dry  as  hair-powder  ; it  was  eafily  blown  away,  and  the 
working  of  the  faw  was  like  the  cutting  of  button-moulds  from  a piece  of  horn. 
The  whole  fcull  was  extremely  thick ; the  fawing,  which  was  deliberately  perform- 
ed, was  of  courfe  extremely  flow  ; at  laft  thick  and  vifcid  pus  fpouted  up  round 
the  inflrument,  and  I had  no  doubt,  (although  I had  before  affirmed  the  dura  ma- 
ter and  brain  to  be  ftill  unafte&ed),  that  there  was  an  abfcefs ; that  the  operation 
was  fortunate,  and  might  eventually  fare  the  patient’s  life.  But  the  moil  accurate 
probing  of  the  circle  with  the  point  of  a quill  did  not  difcover  to  us  even  a Angle 
point  in  which  the  perforation  was  complete.  The  inner  table,  to  our  utter  amaze- 
ment, was  perfe&ly  entire  ; and  there  appeared,  for  a moment,  no  other  rational  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon,  than  that  the  inner  table  muft  have  been  fra&ured, 
permitting  the  pus  to  exude  through  fome  oblique  pafiage,  from  an  abfcefs  of  the 
dura  mater,  to  the  cancelli  betwixt  the  tables  of  the  fcull. 

“ The  crown  of  the  trepan  was  again  applied,  and,  .under  the  impreffion  of 
there  being  an  abfcefs  betwixt  the  fcull  and  dura  mater,  it  was  turned  boldly  and 
freely,  without  fear  of  wounding  that  membrane,  when  fuddenly  there  iffiied  through 
the  trepan-hole  much  blood  ; and  it  was  feared,  that  fome  ill  accident  had  happen- 
ed, in  fhort,  that  the  dura  mater  was  wounded.  But,  upon  probing  with  the  quill, 
the  inner  table  was  found  ftill  entire  ; there  wTas  every  reafon  for  fawing  flowly 
and  cautioufly  ; and  it  was,  accordingly,  very  long  of  being  cut  through.  During 
all  this  ftage  of  the  operation,  the  blood  flowed  profufely  ; and,  when  the  circle  of 
bone  was  at  laft  taken  out,  the  blood  and  matter  ceafed  to  flow.  The  dura  mater 
was  feen  white  and  clean,  firmly  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  bony  circle,  and  no 
where  fuppurated  ; and  every  circumftance  of  the  operation  inclined  me  to  examine 
the  trepanned  circle  with  particular  accuracy. 

“ The  circle  of  bone  fawed  out  with  the  trephine  was,  except  one,  the  thickeft  • 
I had  ever  feen.  The  external  furface  was  perfedlly  black  ; the  hole  where  the 
centre-tooth  of  the  trepan  pierced  this  carious  table,  and  all  the  fides  of  the  fame 
table,  were  of  a dead,  white,  or  afh  colour;  the  cancelli  were  gaping  and  irregu- 
lar, yet  without  any  very  particular  appearance.  But  the  inner  table  was  red  in  its 
fubftance,  and  bloody  in  its  edges. 

“ The  ftate  of  the  dura  mater  was,  during  the  cure,  the  fubject  of  my  mod  care- 
ful inveftigation.  There  was,  I am  well  affined,  no  abfcefs  ; its  furface  changed, 
and  it  went  through  the  procefs  of  granulating  without  more  matter  than  that  which 
that  procefs  implies,  and  fuch  as  the  expofed  furface  alone  might  produce.  Thefe 
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defcriptions,  taken  carefully  from  my  cafe-book,  require  no  comment.  This  at 
lead  is  fare,  that  the  inner  table  may  remain  found,  and  full  of  blood,  while  the 
external  table  and  cancelli  are  contufed  and  dead  ; and  I have  no  doubt,  that  this 
man  was  faved  from  mod  imminent  danger.  Every  fuch  caries  fhould  be  trepanned  ; 
very  flight  indeed  is  the  chance  of  fuch  an  injury  being  partial  at  the  fird,  or  conti- 
nuing fo ; dill  lefs  likely  is  it,  that  after  penetrating  jud  to  the  dura  mater,  it  fhould 
be  feparated,  as  in  a cafe  I have  formerly  related  to  you,  by  an  effort  of  nature.” 

But  of  all  the  examples  of  contufio  cranii,  that  produced  by  the  grazing  of  an 
oblique  ball,  or  the  obtufe  blow  of  a ball,  whofe  force  is  fpent,  feems  to  me  the 
mod  fimple  ; no  other  kind  of  violence  fo  effectually  deadens  a bone,  nor  fo  cer- 
tainly draws  after  it  fatal  confequences.  “ A Lieutenant  of  the  regiment  of  Hay- 
nault  (fays  Mr  Martiniere)  was  wounded  with  a fpent  ball  a little  above  the  right 
frontal  finus.  The  furgeon  who  fird  faw  him  thought  it  right  to  make  a crucial 
incifion,  to  difplay  the  date  of  the  bone,  which  he  found  free  from  fradture  or  fif- 
fure.  The  ball  had  fomewhat  dunned  the  patient,  but  bleeding  had  relieved  this 
fymptom  ; and  there  feemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of  the  wound.  But, 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  patient  fell  into  a lethargy,  with  a hard  and  op- 
prefied  pulfe.  When  Meff.  Petit  and  Martiniere  were  called,  they  found  his  cafe 
defperate  ; yet  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  apply  the  trepan.  The  perforation 
gave  vent  to  a great  profufion  of  pus  ; but,  by  being  late  performed,  it  was  of  no 
avail 

It  is  my  earned  wifh,  that  you  fhould  learn  on  this,  as  in  all  quedions  of  prac- 
tice, to  draw  your  own  conclufions  from  fair  defcription  and  plain  faCls.  From 
thofe  which  I have  now  laid  before  you,  you  will  have,  I believe,  true  conceptions 
of  the  date  of  the  bone,  of  its  alteration  of  druCture,  of  its  various  modes  of  ex- 


* “ Un  Lieutenant  du  regiment  de  Havnault  fut  blefle  par  une  bale  morte,  qui  lui  fit  une  playe  un  peu  au- 
cleffus  du  finus  frontal  droit.  Le  chirurgien  qui  le  vit  d’abord,  jugea  a propos  d’y  faire  une  incifion  cruciale  pour 
examiner  l'os ; il  ne  trouva  point  de  fradlure  ; le  coup  avoit  un  peu  etourdi  le  blefle  ; mais  les  fijjgnees  diflipe- 
rent  cet  accident  •,  on  s’en  tint  par  confequent  a la  cure  de  la  playe.  Au  bout  de  trois  femaines  le  malade  tpmba 
dans  un  afloupiflement  lethargique  ; fon  pouls  devint  enfonce  tt  dur.  M.  Petit  le  fils  et  M.  de  la  Martiniere,  chi- 
rurgiens-majors  de  l’armee,  y furent  mandes ; ils  trouverent  le  malade  fans  efperance  j cependant  l’operation  du 
trepan  leur  parut  indftjuee  de  fa$on  qu’il  fe  crurent  obliges  d’y  avoir  recours.  Cette  operation  donna  iflue  a 
beaucoup  de  pus  qui  fe  trouva  fous  le  crSne ; mais  parce  qu’elle  ne  fut  faite  qu’a  la  derniere  extrcmite,  elle  fut 
inutile  au  blefle.  Ces  exemples  nous  font  aflez  appercevoir  que  les  coups  d’armes  a feu  ne  doivent  pas  ctre  con- 
fondus  avec  les  autres  bleflures  de  la  tete,  ou  les  conje&ures  que  l’on  peut  tirer  de  I’inftrument  qui  a frappe,  ct 
de  la  force  apparente  du  coup  ne  decident  rien.” 
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foliating,  and  of  the  difmal  confequences  which  often  enfue.  But,  in  addition  to 
thofe  plain  fadts,  I take  a pleafnre  in  laying  before  you  two  defcriptions,  the  one  by 
Deflault,  the  other  by  Le  Dran,  which  approach  to  a demonflration  almoft  of  the  cort- 
tufed  ftate  of  the  bone  ; and  1 alfo  will  indulge  myfelf,  (and  perhaps  gratify  you), 
by  proving,  that  the  ancients  have  left  many  evidences  in  their  writings,  and  many 
proofs,  even  in  the  very  terms  they  ufe,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  this  ftate 
of  the  bone,  nor  of  its  concomitant  dangers. 

“ A man  (fays  Deflault)  of  five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  was  ftruck  with  a blud- 
geon over  the  head  ; a blow  which  ftunned  him  for  a few  minutes,  but  did  not 
knock  him  down.  He  had  himfelf  bled  in  the  foot,  drank  of  a vulnerary  potion, 
believed  himfelf  cured,  and  continued  well  for  a month.  Then  he  iickened,  loft 
his  appetite,  his  tongue  took  on  a yellow  fcurf,  fhiverings  came  on,  he  fell  into  co- 
ma, and  died  on  the  fixth  day. 

“ On  dilfedlion,  (fays  Deflault),  we  found  not  the  flighted  outward  mark  of  inju- 
ry ; the  fcalp  was  found,  the  external  table  of  the  fcull  had  its  natural  colour,  but  the 
internal  table  was  blackened  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  parietal  bone.  The  du- 
ra mater  lining  this  part  of  the  fcull  was  of  a colour  ftill  darker  ; yet  it  adhered  as 
formerly  to  this  furface,  as  to  that  of  the  uninjured  part  of  the  fcull,  while  all  the 
lower  furface  of  the  dura  mater  was  coated  with  an  afh-coloured  vifcid  pus,  which 
not  only  covered  the  furface,  and  entered  among  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  but 
tainted  its  fubftance  to  the  depth  of  feveral  lives.  The  reft  of  the  brain  was  found 
and  natural 

There  cannot  be  imagined  a more  perfect  example,  or  fhorter  defcription  of  contu- 
fion,  pure  and  uncomplicated.  The  integuments  ftill  entire,  without  even  the  flighted: 
tumor,  fo  that  the  bone  had  not  differed  by  any  difeafe  from  without ; the  dura  mater 
ftill  adhering,  fo  that, unlefs  the  bonehadbeendeadened  bytheblow,  it  might  have  prefer- 
red its  circulation  from  within;  the  bone  alone  had  been  injured  by  the  blow,  fo  as  tp  af- 
Vol.  II.  3 K 

* “ Void  ce  que  j’obfervai,  a l’ouverture  du  cadavre.  II  n’exiftoit  fur  l’exterieur  de  la  tete  aucune  appa- 
rence  de  contufion  ; les  tegumens  etoient  tres-fains ; la  table  externe  de  la  voute  du  crane  avoit  fa  coulcur  natu- 
relle  $ mais  la  table  interne  etoit  noire  dans  toute  l’entendue  de  la  foffe  parietale  droite.  On  voyoit  la  mcme 
couleur  fur  la  portion  correfpondante  de  la  dure-mere,  et  mcme  un  peu  au-dela ; d’ailleurs  cette  membrane  avoir, 
de  ce  cote,  les  memes  adherences  avec  le  crane,  que  du  cote  oppofe.  II  y avoit  audeffous  de  la  dure-mere,  ct 
dans  1’tndroit  que  j’ai  indique,  une  legere  couche  d’un  pus  epais  et  grisdtre,  qui  s'etendoit  jufque  dans  les  anfrac- 
tuofites,  et  qui  avoit  macere  la  pie-merc  et  la  portion  correfpondaute  du  csrvcau,  u quelques  lignes  de  profom 
deur.  Le  rede  de  ce  vifeere  etoit  dans  fon  etat  nature!.” 
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fe£t,  in  its  turn,  the  dura  mater,  which  alone  was  inflamed  and  purulent,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  death  of  thole  parts.  But  yet,  an  accidental  defcription  of  Le  Dran 
pleafes  me  ftill  more.  “ A man,  who  had  been  wounded  with  a fword,  continued 
well,  and  walking  about  in  the  hall  of  the  hofpital,  till  the  feventeenth  day,  in  the 
evening  of  which  day  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  delirium  and  fever,  and  foon 
after  died.  The  firft  table  of  the  fcull  was  divided  by  the  fword,  the  fecond  was 
only  contufed ; betwixt  the  pericranium  and  fcull  was  a coat  of  a fort  of  purulent 
mucilage  ; the  fame  purulent  mucus  was  lodged  betwixt  the  cranium  and  dura  ma- 
ter, and  alfo  betwixt  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

“ When  I examined  the  cranium,  (fays  Le  Dran),  I difeovered  the  caufe  of  this 
diforder.  There  was  no  fradture  ; but  a contufion,  about  the  bignefs  of  a crown , was 
•uifible  in  the  diploe,  dilcoverable  by  a large  black  fpot,  which  was  of  an  ellyptical 
figure,  in  a line  with  the  cut  in  the  external  table,  and  furrounded  by  feveral  black 
rays.  I have  preferved  that  piece  of  bone  ; and,  although  it  is  dry,  and  I have  had 
it  for  fome  time,  the  black  fpot  ftill  appears  upon  the  internal  table,  and  not  upon 
the  external ; but  it  is  more  confpicuous  againft  the  light 

Is  it  not  moft  natural,  that  the  blow  which  fhakes  the  dura  mater,  and  feparates 
it  from  the  fcull,  which  burfts  its  arteries,  and  occafions  effufion  of  blood,  fhould 
alfo  burft  arteries,  and  occafion  effufions  of  blood  within  the  fubftance  of  the  bone  ? 
The  above  defcription  afeertains  it,  and  the  exprefiions  ufed  by  the  beft  of  the  older 
furgeons  aflure  us  of  its  having  been  long  a matter  of  obfervation.  The  true  and 
lively  manner  in  which  Fallopius  deferibes  the  mark  for  difeovering  contufion,  and 
claims  it  as  his  own,  will  ftrike  you  very  much.  He  was  fpirited  up  to  write  in 
this  kind  of  language,  by  a miftake  of  Vidus  Vidius,  a clumfy  commentator,  who 
does,  indeed,  talk  very  coolly  about  the  blackening  of  the  bone.  “ Since  (fays  Fal- 
lopius) the  contufion  of  the  bone  is  very  dangerous,  how,  fay  the  commentators,  ftiall 
it  be  known  ? Not  by  the  fenfes,  not  immediately  after  the  fall,  not  till  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  It  is  to  be  known,  (fays  Vidius),  by  making  an  incifion, — by  the  black* 
nefs  of  the  bone.  God  have  mercy  on  thofe,  whofe  phyficians  think  fit  to  wait 

* Le  Dran , p.  93.  I am  lorry  to  have,  not  the  original,  but  the  tranflation  only  of  this  book  5 and  fuch  a 
tranflation,  the  loweft  journeyman  in  the  trade  might  well  hold  up  his  hands  at  it.  The  tranflator  very  gravely  in- 
forms us,  p.  76.  that  “ ancient  authors  have  defended  the  re-union  of  parts  which  are  contufed  j”  i.  e.  have  for- 
bidden the  re  union  of  bruifed  parts  ; an  anecdote  well  deferving  a place  in  D.  Ifraeli’s  curiofities  of  literature. 
It  is  juft  the  miftake  introduced,  by  a fellorv-labourer  at  tranflation,  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  who,  in  tranf- 
lating  the  liturgy,  renders,  “ Dieu  defend  l’adult^re,”  “ God  defends  adultery.” 
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the  blackening  of  the  bone.  Why,  bones  the  moft  cruelly  mangled  and  deprefled, 
contufed,  as  they  certainly  muft  be,  do  not  blacken,  if  treated  with  prudence  and 
care  ; often,  indeed,  in  wounds,  the  bone  blackens,  but  that  is  through  length  of 
time  ; how,  then,  (hall  we  prefently  know,  whether  a bone  is  contufed  ? I have  not 
heard  nor  read  in  any  writer  the  fecret  marks  of  contufion  ; but  they  are  as  follows  : 

“ Look  to  your  nails  ; remark  their  frelh  and  lively  colour,  white,  tempered 
with  red,  but  fpotted  with  fpecks  of  a deader-  white.  Thofe  fpots  have  been  named 
by  the  Greeks  nebulae,  by  us  mendacia  ; and  exactly  fuch  fpots  appear  in  contufed 
bone,  red  at  firft,  but  afterwards  of  this  dead  white  ; for  the  bone  changes  colour 
in  its  various  Rates  of  life,  death,  and  putridity.  The  colour  of  a living  bone  is 
white,  delicately  tinged  with  red  ; that  of  a dead  bone,  unmixed  white;  that  of  a 
putrid  or  carious  bone,  livid  or  black.  This  is  the  caufe  why,  when  you  firft  lay 
open  a bone,  you  find  it  of  a reddifh  white  colour  ; white,  becaufe  its  earth  is  of 
the  pureft ; and  mixed  with  red,  becaufe  it  contains  the  finer  part  of  the  blood,  a 
fort  of  fanguineous  vapour,  which,  as  it  is  from  the  blood,  is  red.  And  this  is  my 
proof,  and  you  may  witnefs  it,  that  when  I ferape  the  cranium,  1 have  fcarcely  pe- 
netrated the  furface,  when  blood  begins  to  flow  ; and  fo  it  is,  indeed,  in  every 
bone. 

“ This  being  eftablifhed,  it  follow?,  that  during  the  firft  ftage,  i.  e.  during  the 
two  firft  days  of  a contufion,  that  part  which  is  marked  with  thefe  fpecks  of  blood 
is  ftill  alive.  But  the  blood  exhales  by  the  third  day  ; for  then  the  contufed  parts 
are  divorced,  though  without  any  vifible  feparation  from  the  living  bone.  They 
no  longer  hold  a living  connection  with  it,  nor  are  nourilhed  by  a circulation  of 
humours  ; hence  the  rednefs  ceafes,  and  the  fpots  and  fpecks  bccogae  white,  which 
is  truly  the  colour  of  a dead  bone.  Thus  do  I recognil'e  contufion  by  the  change 
of  colour ; I recognife  it  alfo  by  its  blacknefs  ; but  this  is  a mark  too  decifive,  anti 
too  certainly  fatal,  to  be  waited  for 

3K2 

* “ Mentiuntur,  quum  dicunt  in  dete&ione,  non  adeffe  periculum.  Dick  quis,  nonue  majus  eft  periculum,  £ 
adeft  contufio  ? quomodo  cognofcitur  ? Inquit  Hippocrates  quod  non  cognofcitur  fenfu,  an  adlit  contulio,  ftatim. 
poft  vulncrationem  ; cognofcitur  tamen  fueceffu  temporis,  et  hoc  non  negavit  Hippocrates  $ quoniara  tertia  et 
praecipue  quarta  die  apparet ; quomodo  ? refpondet  Vidius,  per  nigredinem  oflis. 

“ Dii  boni ! male  ageretur  cum  oegrotantibus,  li  expe&aremus  nigredinem  offis,  praefertim  cum  offa  educta  a 
propria  fede,  et  contufa,  fi  bene  tradlantur,  nunquam  nigra  fiant ; non  nego  ego,  quod  in  Vulneribus  aliquot  os 
contufum  nigrefcat  in  exteriori  fupexficie,  et  raro  in  interna,  fed  poll  lengum  tempus.  Sed  quomodo  cognofc^- 
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That  the  ancients,  the  Arabians  at  lead,  were  no  ftrangers  even  to  that  fuppura- 
tion  betwixt  the  tables  of  the  fcull,  which  I have  juft  defcribed,  is  manifeft  from  the 
following  pafiage  from  the  works  of  Heliodorus,  as  tranfcribed  by  Oribafius. 

“ Of  Abfcefs  under  the  Bone. 

“ The  bone  which,  independent  of  fra&ure,  is  fuppofed  to  have  pus  under  it, 
or  matter  collcFled  in  the  fcull  itfelf  in  the  cancelli  betwixt  the  layers  of  the  bone , 
fhould  be  trepanned,  and  entirely  cut  away.  If,  in  trepanning,  the  pus  rifes 
through  the  trepan-hole,  it  is  to  be  flopped  with  lint  ; for  the  pus  being  thus 
confined,  the  perforation  of  the  bone  is  more  fenfibly  felt,  while  the  matter  is  con- 
fined by  the  inftrument.  But,  when  the  collection  of  pus  is  truly  under  the  cra- 
nium, betwixt  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  the  membrane  having  feparated  from  the 
fcull,  we  are  to  proceed,  as  in  the  cafe  already  mentioned  of  a fiflure,  with  fuppu- 
ration  of  the  dura  mater 

mas  ? Ego  non  obfervavi,  nec  vidi  fcriptum  ab  alio.  Confpiciatis  ungues  veftros  ; vos  reperietis  unguem  efle 
coloris  albi,  fubrubri,  videbitis  in  eis  maculas  albas ; hujufraodi  maculae  a Graecis  nebulae,  a noftris  mendacia 
vocantur  ; qualis  apparet  nubecula  in  ungue,  talis  in  ofle.  contufo  nubecula  hinc  inde  alba  appaiet ; nam 
triplicem  colorem  habemus  oflis  putridi,  viventis,  et  mortui;  putridi  ell  niger,  aut  livens;  mortui  eft 
Candidas,  viventis  in  homine  vivente  non  affedto,  eft  color  albus,  cum  levi  quadam  rubedine  admixta.  Hoc 
ftante  ; cum  vos  ftatim  detegetis  aliquod  os,  reperietis  ipfum  album  cum  rubore  ; eft  album,  quia  eft  maxime 
terreftre,  et  optime  concodium  ; ft  efiet  uftum  et  fuffocatum  ; nigrum  effet  ; terra  optime  codta  fit  alba.  Cur 
habet  ruborem  ? quia  in  eo  continentur  partes  tenuiftlmoe  fanguinis,  vapor,  fcilicet  fanguineus,  qui  cum  fit  a (an- 
guine, ruber  eft  ; probabo,  quando  abradam  cranium  alicujus,  vix  abradam  portiunculam  oflis,  et  vos  videbitis 
fanguinem  manantem,  ita  fit  in  omni  ofle.  Hoc  conftituto,  fi  contunditur  os,  in  primo  termino  contufionis,  vel 
poll  contufionem,  per  duos  dies,  vel  tres,  adhuc  vivit  pars  ilia  continens  fanguinem;  poll  triplicem  diem  exhalat 
fanguis,  qui  continetur  in  partibus  contufis  ; cum  partes  contufse,  fint  liberate  ab  integro  ofi'e  fano  ; quamvis  la- 
tentis  feparatione  ; ideo  non  habent  communicationem  alimenti  ; et  hinc  eft,  quod  ceffat  rubedo,  e:  apparent 
maculse,  pundtim  albiftima-  ; qualis  eft  color  oflis  mortui  ; quia  ilia  oflicula  mortua  funt.  Ego  igitur  primR 
diebus,  cognofco  contufionem,  cogncfco  etiam  ex  nigredine,  fed  ipfa  non  eft  expedtanda. — FaJlop. 

* XVI.  lxiv.  De  OJJtlus  qu'thus  Pus  fulejl. 

“ Quod  dicitur  fubtus  purulentum  os  effe  fine  fradtura,  humore  in  ipfa  calvaria  colledlo  in  inierjtilio  dupTuis 
ojfis,  terebrandum  totum  id  quod  abfeeflit,  et  excidendum  eft.  In  terebrando  fi  humor  e foraminibus  fertur,  re- 
taidandus  is  eft  carptis  linamentis  objediis,  humore  enim  repieffo,  oflis  perforatio  fenfu  percipitur,  cum  pus  a te- 
rebra  urgetur.  Ubi  vero  colledlio  fub  calvaria,  et  in  inter  os  et  membranam  cerebri  fit,  ipfa  ab  ofle  abfeedenre, 
ea  facienda  funt,  quie  de  fiffuris  praecepimus  cum  abfeeflione  membranae  incidentibus.” — Grib,  de  Fruft  ex  lleiiod. 

XVI!.  xix  And  he  adds  in  another  pafiage,  “ Cruor  quoque  interdum  per  punclum  locum  e cavtt/iulis,  ub 

interjlitio  dup’.ich  cjjis  Jerri  cenfuevit , dolorefque  prioribus  graviores  infequentur.  L bi  calvariae  os  vtl  majoitm 
partem,  vel  per  totum  caries  perruperit,”  &c.  Hippocrates  had  a perfect  conception  of  the  efiedts  of  contution 
upon  a bone,  and  defertbes  moft  minutely,  net  merely  the  phenomena  of  caries  and  exfoliation,  but  the  caufe 
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This  extravafation  of  blood  betwixt  the  tables  of  the  fcull, — this  contufion  deran- 
ging even  the  intimate  ftrudure  of  the  bone, — the  ancients  were  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with.  They  called  it  “ Sanguis  fubterlabens,”  which  I know  not  how  otherwife 
to  tranfpofe  into  the  language  of  modern  pathology,  than  by  calling  it  “ extrava- 
fated  blood.”  They  diflinguifhed  extravafation  under  the  fcull,  from  extravafation 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  bone.  “ The  colledion  of  extravafated  blood  (fays  Archi- 
genes)  betwixt  the  two  lamellce  of  the  bone,  refembles  the  fpots  under  the  nails  ; 
but  the  blood  being  quickly  converted  into  pus,  brings  on  a lividity  of  the  bone. 
The  cure  of  this  by  perfpiration,  and  by  the  exudation  of  the  blood,  is  eafy,  but 
the  cure  of  that  which  is  extravafated  upon  the  dura  mater,  is  every  way  difficult 
The  fad  has  never  been  more  accurately  delcribed  by  moderns  ; and,  in  point  of 
philofophy,  they  have  manifeftly  declined  ; for  the  fuppuration  under  the  fcull  has 
been  aferibed,  in  modern  times,  to  the  putrefcence  of  the  many  ligamentous  fibres 
which  conned  it  with  the  dura  mater;  and  the  death  of  the  fcull  itlelf,  to  the  ut- 
ter extindion  of  the  radical  heat  and  moifture  of  the  bone.  “ Dura  menix  (fays 
Magatus)  cum  pluribus  ligamentis  cum  cranio  conneditur,  fieri  non  poteft  quin  li- 
gamenta  quas  cum  mortuo  offe  copulatur  putrefcant,  afque  fupra  membranam  ipfam 
colliguntur  ichores  pravi,  &c.  Conftipantur  calvariae  pori,  prohibeturque  eventatio,  et 
labefaElatur  rationis  calor .”  And  Wifeman,  very  proudly,  repeats  this  profound 

piece  of  philofophy  ; after  deferibing  an  exfoliation  of  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
fcull,  he  adds,  “ If  you  will  afk  the  reafon  of  this,  I muff  tell  you,  that,  according 
to  our  judgements,  it  was  the  effed  of  the  contufion , of  which,  indeed,  there  ap- 
peared no  marks.  Yet,  without  doubt,  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  the  heat  was  ex- 
tinguished hi  the  bone,  and  as  a dead  bone  it  feparated  f.”  My  purpofe,  then,  is  ac- 
compliffied,  if  by  fads  and  circumftances  I have  been  able  to  convey  to  you  a juft 
conception  of  the  Rate  of  the  bone,  which  is  produced  by  a blow,  and  has  been 

alfo.  lie  fays,  “ Ub\  exfangue  redditum  fuerit,  os  tunc  alfcedit And  of  an  exfoliating  bone  he  fays,  “ Ab 
alio  offe  fanguinem  in  fe  adhuc  babente  ac  vivente  abfeedet  5 quia  redditum  exfargue  et  Jiecum,  ab  eo  quod  fanguinem 
halel  vivitque , valdt  alfcedit .” — Hippocrates. 

* “ Concurfio  fanguinis  fubterlabentis,  quae  qutdem  ful  fuperiore  dup’icis  offts  parte  Jit , ut  fub  unguibus  manifefta 
eft,  fanguis  autem  tempore  in  pus  converflim  os  livens  oftendit.  Sed  hanc  et  cognofcere,  et  curare  perforando 
duntaxat,  atque  humore  email  ante,  facilius  eft.  Quae  vero  fuper  cerebri  membranam  fit,  utraque  ratione  difficilis 
eft.” — 'XXIII.  lxxi*  E I.'ibris  Aich'genfis  de  Sanguine  Sultercurrcnte. — He  means,  in  this  paffage,  to  fay,  that  it 
is  eafy,  by  perforating  with  a point  the  carious  part  of  the  fcull,  to  procure  exfoliation,  the  matter  being  be- 
twixt the  tables.  But  the  danger  is  great,  when  the  fuppuration  is  not  in  the  fubftance  of  the  fcull,  but  under 
the  dura  mater. 


f Wilcmcn,  p.  142. 
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"known  and  remarked  in  all  ages,  “ faving  Tome  variations  in  the  phrafe,”  from  the 

* 

days  of  Hippocrates,  to  modern  times.  The  ancients,  you  will  perceive,  formed 
a pradtical  inference,  which,  mod  unhappily,  has  been  long  fince  forgotten.  For' 
they,  from  the  ftate  of  the  bone,  inferred  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  brain,  and 
from  thence  that  juft  and  moft  important  rule.  That  we  fhould,  in  all  cafes  of  con- 
tufion,  operate  early,  and  judge  of  contufion  by  other  marks  than  its  blacknefs^ 
“ Dii  boni  ! male  ageretur  cum  asgrotantibus,  ft  expedtemus  nigredinem  offis.” 

Now,  you  might  feel  as  if  I had  ftated  phenomena,  and  rules  of  pradlice,  incon- 
ftftent  with  each  other.  I have  delivered  it  to  you  as  a rule  equally  fupported  by 
authority  and  reafon,  “ That  contufion  is  never  to  be  neglected  ; that,  if  you  wait 
for  the  blackening  of  the  bone,  or  other  deciftve  fymptoms,  your  patient  will  die.” 
And  yet,  from  the  analogy  I firft  ufed  in  exemplifying  the  phenomena  of  contufion, 
by  comparing  the  contufto  cranii  with  the  necrofts  of  a boy’s  tibia,  or  the  un- 
offending and  flow  deftrudtion  of  a carious  tooth,  I muft  have  prepared  you 
to  hear  of  fymptoms  protradfed  for  a great  length  of  time  ; and,  (dangerous 
as  the  proximity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is),  you  muft  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  fometimes  the  brain  might  efcape.  So  indeed  it  is  ; the  fymptoms  ariftng 
from  contufto  cranii  are  often  protraded  to  a period  of  time,  which  no  analogy, 
nor  any  thing  but  the  plain  unequivocal  fad,  could  induce  you  to  believe.  And  I 
proceed  to  narrate  this  fad  to  you  with  various  concomitant  circumftances,  in  or- 
der to  complete  my  description  of  the  corrtufed  cranium. 

It  cannot  be  but  that  a carious  bone  may,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  remain  in- 
fulated,  furrounded  by  a ftftulous  and  callous  fore,  but  no  where  is  this  condition 
attended  with  fuch  imminent  peril  and  danger,  as  in  caries  of  the  fcull.  It  is  not 
by  the  period  of  the  fortieth,  or  even  of  the  hundredth  day,  or  in  any  limited 
term,  that  we  are,  in  wounds  of  the  head,  to  judge  of  our  patient’s  danger  ; for, 
as  a corrupt  and  dead  tooth  may  long  hold  its  place  (as  indeed  a gold  tooth,  or  a 
tooth  fcrewed  upon  a ftump  will)  in  its  focket,  exciting,  for  a long  courfe  of  years, 
only  occaftonal  pain,  and  fuppuration,  fo  will  a dead  bone  lie  long  quicfcent  and 
harmlefs  ; and  yet,  when  that  final  fuppuration,  which  detaches  a piece  of  fcull,  does 
come  on,  it  is  but  too  natural,  (however  long  the  fymptoms  may  have  been  delay- 
ed), that  it  fhould  endanger  the  brain.  That  a contufed  and  deadened  part  of  the 
fcull  fhould  remain  thus  unoffending,  and  unaccompanied  with  fymptoms,  is  nothing 
but  what  our  philofophy  can  eafily  explain  j it  implies  no  more  than  that  the  dura 
mater,  if  it  efcape  the  firft  fhock,  may  fecede  fo  flowly  from  the  deadened  bone,  as  to 
lefifen  the  danger  j in  fhort,  that  a contufion  of  the  fcull  may  terminate  in  mere  ca~ 
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rles.  Sometimes  the  corrupted  bone  is  merely  rough,  and  bare,  as  is  felt  by  the  probe, 
upon  cutting  into  a puffy  tumor.  Sometimes  it  is  furrounded  with  tumid  integu- 
ments, and  fiftulous  openings,  difcharging  a thin  and  brownifh  ichor.  Sometimes  it 
only  excites  occafional  tumidity,  and  partial  fuppurations,  as  in  the  boy’s  necrofing 
tibia.  Sometimes  the  dead  bone,  divorced  entirely  from  the  found,  burhs  away,  as 
jn  the  cafe  I have  related  of  the  drunken  woman.  Sometimes  it  is  nearly  dry,  and 
bloodlefs,  as  in  a cafe  which  I (hall  prefently  relate  to  you.  Sometimes  the  fcalp 
remains  entire,  while  ulceration  imperceptibly  deftroys  the  bone,  and  it  is  fo  entirely 
abforbed,  as  to  leave  an  open  circular  fpace.  Sometimes,  as  in  a cafe  I fhall  foon 
relate  to  you,  the  whole  cranium  is  difcharged.  In  fhort,  that  contufion  which 
ufually  affedls  the  brain,  and  proves  fatal  on  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day,  termi- 
nates fometimes  in  mere  caries  of  the  fcull  j the  patient  being,  during  all  the  period, 
in  perpetual  danger,  yet  never  ill. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  profeflion,  ever  fince  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  and 
by  univerfal  affent,  eftablifhed  as  law,  that  during  forty  days  from  the  time  of  any 
injury  of  the  head,  a man  is  in  danger  ; that,  if  he  die  within  that  period,  it  is 
imputable  to  the  wound  ; that,  till  that  period  have  elapfed,  the  perfon  cannot  tc 
acquitted  who  gave  the  blow.  By  the  paffages  which  I now  recite  to  you  *,  (a  com- 
ment on  Hippocrates,  by  the  very  learned  Magatus),  you  will  perceive,  that  from 
the  feventh  to  the  fourteenth  day , has  been  in  all  times  acknowledged  as  the  ufual 
period  of  fever  and  danger  ; while  yet  a patient  was  not  accounted  fafe,  and  out  of 


* “ Verum  tamen  non  eft  pronuntianda  certa  falus,  licet  enim  decima  quarta  communiter  ftt  terminus  inflam- 
mationis,  et  morborum  acutorum,  donee  tamen  pertranfeat  dies  quadragefima,  res  non  eft  in  tuto,  ut  crebra  ex^ 
perientia  demonftravit,  quandoque  enim  caeca  rimula  in  ofle  exiftens,  aut  occulta  contufio,  tarde  admodum  eft  in 
caufa  corruptionis  cflis,  tardeque  defert  afFe&ionem  ad  fubje&am  membranam  : quandoque  et  ob  aliquod  acci- 
dens  aliqua  puris  portio  concluditur  in  diffefla  membrana,  aut  cerebro,  quae  etiamfi  veluti  guttula  ftt,  paulatim 
tamen  in  continentes  agit  partes,  et  progreflu  temporis  corrumpit,  immo  paulatim  augetur,  turn  quia  ab  eodem 
loco,  ex  quo  ip  fa  prodiit,  aliquid  continuo  refudat,  turn  etiam  quia  natura  rem  moleftantem  lentiens,  atque  in  est 
expellanda  omnem  conatum  adhibens,  eo  confuevit  fpiritum  una  cum  fanguine  exprimere  $ non  mirum  igitur,  ft 
quandoque  pereant,  qui  tuti  effe  videbantur  j immo  aliqui  volunt,  ubi  pra;fertim  detecla  eft  membrana,  ougrum 
extra  aleam  non  efle  ante  centefimam.  Sed  quoniam  rariftime  contingit,  ut  quis  poft  quadragefimam  periclitecur, 
neque  alia  de  caufa,  quam  ob  pravam  vi61us  rationem,  vel  aliquam  caufam  fortuitam,  quae  faciat,  ut  ad  partem 
vulneratam,  quae  a vulnere  non  modicam  imbecillitatem  contraxit,  humores  confluant,  et  generetur  inflammatio, 
et  putredo,  vel  refrigerando  debilem  adhuc  partis  calorem  obruat,  poffumus  pronunciare  certam  falutem,  ft  ta* 
men  tegretantes  per  longum  temporis  fpatium  idoneam  fervent  vi&us  ratianem,  et  injurias  externas  devitent,  ne 
occafione  imbecillitatis  partis  aliquod  accedat  incommodi.  Itaque  principium  fpei  eft  in  emanatione  boni  puris 
intra  feptimam,  et  quo  citius  emanat,  eo  melius  ccnfendum  eft,  fed  confirmatur  in  decima- quarta,  ubi  per  totum 
id  tempus,  nec  febris,  nec  aliud  fymptoma  accefferit.” — Magatus , p.  20  2; 
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danger,  till  the  fortieth  had  elapfed.  If,  after  this  critical  period  had  pafied  over,  a 
man  fell  into  danger,  it  was  lawful,  it  was  merciful,  to  impute  his  danger  to  fome 
error  in  exercife,  or  diet,  or  the  paffions  of  the  mind,  or  thofe  other  moft  natural 
things,  which  are  wifely  termed  non-naturals  *.  Yet,  fome  were  willing,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  dura  mater  was  hurt,  to  prolong  the  doubtful  period  to  the  hun- 
dredth day.  How  ill  the  calculation  accords  with  the  real  fad,  how  many  excep- 
tions there  are  to  this  general  conclufion,  how  very  fir  the  period  of  exfoliation, 
and  confequently  of  danger,  extends  beyond  the  fortieth,  or  the  hundredth  day, 
you  will  learn  from  the  following  obfervations. 

“ Donald  M‘Kay,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  after  ferving  long  in  India,  was 
embarked,  in  perfect  health,  for  England.  The  regiment  being  drafted,  the  fer- 
geants,  corporals,  and  drum-boys,  were  fent  home.  They  were  embarked  for  home 
by  a circuitous  rout  ; frit  put  on  board  at  Madras,  then  carried  to  Bengal,  and  thus 
they  fpent  nearly  feven  months  at  fea  before  they  reached  the  Cape.  There  M‘Kay 
was  fuddenly  feized  with  the  jaundice,  was  very  yellow,  and  fickly,  with  loathing 
of  food,  depreftion  of  fpirits,  and  that  kind  of  languor  which  he  had  often  felt  du- 
ring the  hot  feafons  in  India.  Of  this  opprefiive  difeafe  he  was  not  entirely  recover- 
ed when  he  arrived  in  Iiis  native  country. 

“ While  coming  down  the  Britifh  Channel,  fitting  between  decks,  with  his  mefs- 
mates,  at  dinner,  a quarrel  fell  out  betwixt  two  corporals  of  his  regiment,  about 
their  fhares  in  the  mefs.  The  wranglers  were  about  rnid-fhips,  and  when  he  heard 
their  quarrel  run  very  high,  and  faw  them  about  to  ftrike,  he  farted  up  from 
where  he  was,  fitting  by  a gun,  and  being  in  anger,  and  entirely  forgetful  of  the 
nature  of  the  place  he  was  in,  he  (truck  his  head  with  fuch  violence  againft  a beam, 
that  he  fell  back  into  his  chair,  and  lay  for  a long  time  as  if  dead,  with  his  com- 
rades about  him,  doing  every  thing  they  could  to  reftore  him.  He  recovered  in 
about  half  an  hour ; and,  although  (tunned  and  ftupified  with  the  blow,  he  was  not 
fickened  ; but  next  day,  and  indeed  till  now,  a fpace  of  four  months,  has  been  in 
his  ufual  health. 

“ Of  all  kinds  of  blows,  this  perhaps  is  the  moft  violent ; and,  though  his 
lcalp  was  not  cut,  nor  the  leaft  particle  of  blood  drawn,  he  obferved,  about  the 
third  day  after,  a tumor,  which  was  from  the  firft  very  painful.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  difappear,  and  neglected  to  mention  it  to  the  furgeon ; but  it  waxed  gradual- 

* “ Mirandum  fane  Juriftas  tranfadto  46.  die  in  capitis  vulnere,  nullum  amplius  fubefle  periculum  ftatuifle,  fi. 
que  poll  di£tum  tempus  letho  tradi  contigerit  aegrotantem,  id  neqtiaquam  in  vulnus  rejiciendum  effe  decernuut.” 
—Si/jcnliuf,  p.  18. 
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ly  larger,  and  from  being,  as  on  the  third  day  after  the  contufion,  fmall,  hard,  and 
knotty,  no  bigger  than  the  point  of  the  thumb,  it  was,  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  large  as  a goofe’s  egg,  not  at  all  painful,  and  very  foft. 

“ He  was  now  on  Ihore  in  England,  for  he  was  landed  the  third  day  after  the 
blow.  His  life  was  perhaps  lefs  correct,  or  regular  ; he  was  now  expofed  to  the 
viciffitudes  of  weather.  He  had  come  to  Scotland,  his  native  country,  and  was 
ftationed  at  Perth,  when  the  tumor  inflamed,  became  extremely  painful,  fo  that  he 
could  not  wear  his  hat,  and  was  full  of  matter,  which  induced  the  regimental 
furgeon  to  open  it  with  a lancet  ; matter  flowed  profufely,  black  at  firft,  as 
if  from  a mixture  of  blood,  and  afterwards  pure  j and  from  that  moment  he  was 
relieved  from  his  pains  ; the  day  on  which  the  tumor  was  opened,  he  was  on 
guard,  in  good  health  and  fpirits,  and  difturbed  by  nothing  but  the  pain  and  bulk 
of  the  tumor.  When  the  matter  was  difcharged,  and  the  furgeon  pafled  his  probe 
into  the  orifice,  he  was  fenfible  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  bone,  and  M‘Kay  himfelf 
felt  it  grate  againft  the  fcull.  The  tumor  was  thus  opened  exadly  three  months 
after  the  blow.  About  fourteen  days  after,  the  right  eye  fwelled  very  much, 
and  was  at  laft  clofed,  with  a foft  and  puffy  tumor,  which  induced  the  furgeon  to 
dilate  a little  the  opening  in  the  fcalp  ; but  it  had  contraded  again  before  he  came 
under  our  care,  (which  was  exadly  four  months  after  the  contufion),  and  was  al- 
moft  clofed,  fo  as  to  give  vent,  with  difficulty,  to  a thin  and  acrid  fanies  ; therefore 
it  needed  to  be  again  dilated  with  the  biftoury. 

u Upon  laying  open  this  ulcer,  the  bone  was  felt  with  the  probe,  and  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  bare,  and  completely  carious ; it  was  foft,  fpongy,  and  the 
probe  entered  deep  into  its  fubftance,  in  fo  much  that  I was  fearful  of  its  pene- 
trating adually  to  the  dura  mater ; it  appeared  indeed  to  me,  that  the  matter  of  the 
ulcer  was  heaved  up  with  fuch  regular  pulfation,  that  it  muff  have  adually  received 
the  impulfe  from  the  motions  of  the  dura  mater. 

“ The  fymptoms  which  immediately  enfued,  indicated  the  greateft  danger.  It  is 
fome  time  before  we  feel  quite  at  eafe  in  probing  fuch  a fore,  and  we  are  ftill  longer 
before  we  can  perfedly  underftand  what  we  feel ; — it  was  in  this  inftance  not  till  the 
fourth  day,  that  I could,  without  danger  or  violence,  afcertain  with  my  probe  the 
ftate  of  the  bone,  and  then  I recognifed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Sharpe,  and  of  the  old 
woman,  that  deep- ulcerated  trench,  which  fenarates  the  found  from  the  carious  bone  ; 
when  1 felt  this  decided  mark,  I could  certainly  predid  an  exfoliation  of  both 
tables. 
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“ But  now  an  alarming  and  fatal  fufpicion  arofe  of  this  being  a venereal  caries, 
and  of  great  extent ; for,  along  with  the  fufpicions  naturally  attached  to  his  profeffion 
of  a loldier,  there  appeared  a diftindt  tumor,  a new  abfcefs,  and,  upon  opening 
it,  a greater  extent  of  carious  bone  than  we  had  fuppofed.  Upon  inquiry,  I found, 
that  the  blow  had  been  immediately  followed  by  a general  and  extenfive  tumor; 
that  the  fore-part  of  this  tumor  being  opened,  the  whole  was  leffened  ; the  back- 
part,  as  well  as  he  fore-part,  fubfided  in  fize  ; but  the  back-part,  in  proportion  as 
it  fubfided,  formed  a diftindl  tumor,  and  terminated  in  a feparate  abfcefs,  yet 
fuch  a one  as  plainly  implied,  that  both  fuppurations  and  ulcers  opened  upon  oneca> 
rious  furface.  Now  his  appetite  and  ftrength  failed  ; his  face  was  fallow  and  fickly,  and 
every  thing  in  hfs  manner,  voice,  and  adtion,  indicated  extreme  languor.  There  was  a 
general  forenefs  of  the  neck  and  throat,  and  the  head  was,  by  a fort  of  fpafmodic  con- 
traction ent  down  to  one  fide.  He  had  a regularly  intermitting  pain  of  the  head, 
which  came  daily  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  with  a fever-fit,  and  a heavy  and  ftrong 
pulfe.  The  arteries  of  his  head,  he  faid,  beat  very  ftrongly,  and  he  felt  as  if  a 
pendulum  were  continually  fwinging  in  his  forehead,  with  a heavy  dull  pain  over 
all  the  head,  and  a fharp  and  torturing  pain  {hooting  down  along  the  left  ear  to  the 
contracted  part  of  the  neck. 

“ Such  was  his  condition  before  the  exfoliations  took  place.  A large  portion  of 
the  fcull  was  caft  off.  The  pulfations  of  the  brain,  and  the  granulations  of  the  dura 
mater,  were  diflindlly  feen,  and  I allowed  two  months  to  elapfe  before  I renewed  my 
notes  of  Kis  cafe,  when  I marked  down  thefe  circumftances,  “ that  he  was  now  in  a 
very  altered  condition  ; his  pains  in  the  head  gone, — his  neck  flexible  and  eafy, — his 
face  chearful  and  contented, — the  opening  nearly  healed, — his  appetite, .and  general 
health,  improving, — and  the  cicatrices  becoming  firmer  every  day.  Nothing  of 
thefe  changes  can  be  attributed  to  a very  flight  courfe  of  mercury,  which  he  has 
taken  for  three  weeks  only,  and  has  now  left  off.  I look  for  his  being  difcharged 
in  a very  few  days,  in  perfect  health  *.’* 


* Such  is  my  biflory  of  this  man’s  cafe,  to  which  I now  take  a pleafure  in  adding  the  hiftory  of  his  forme# 
life  5 for,  n>  thefe  circumftances,  we  could  not  be  without  fufpicion  of  venereal  difeafes.  In  man  or  woman,  it 
is  difficult  to  extort  a true  and  ingenuous  confeftion  ; yet,  from  a foldier,  a manly  and  fenfible  fellow,  who 
knew  the  world,  I expelled  to  hear  the  plain  truth  : A foldier  is  carelefs  in  contracting,  but  equally  free  in 
avowing  fuch  complaints  j and  I had  fat  many  hours  on  his  bed,  to  learn  bis  real  condition,  and  conjured  him, 
as  he  valued  his  health,  or  life,  to  conceal  or  difguife  nothing.  “ Eight  years  ago,  while  ferving  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  in  the  field,  he  contracted  the  venereal  difeafe  j but,  being  in  Tippoo’s  country,  and  in  the  face  oef 
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I (hall  prefently  relate  to  you  a moft  interefting  cafe,  in  which,  by  perfeverance 
on  the  part  of  the  furgeon,  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  worthy  of 
its  reward,  a carious  portion  of  the  fcull  was  fuccefsfully  cut  away.  It  is  my 
opinion,  that  the  carious  bone  of  a member  may  be  left,  till  it  be  difcharged 
or  loofened  by  nature ; but  that  when  a vital  organ,  as  the  brain,  is  endangered 
by  How  exfoliation,  the  bone  fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  (hake  ; 
that  life  being  at  (lake,  nature,  when  (he  makes  the  effort,  fhould  be  afli fl- 
ed, but  always  modeftly  and  delicately.  There  are  circumftances,  in  which 
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the  enemy,  lie  would  not  put  himfelf  upon  the  lick-lift,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  imperfeCHy  cured.  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  when  they  were  about  to  take  quarters  for  the  monfoon  feafon,  at  Bangalore, 
that  he  was  infe&ed.  He  had  fmall  fores  upon  the  penis,  and  a flight  fwelling  in  the  groin  ; but,  purchafing 
medicines  from  the  black  boys  who  attended  the  furgeons,  he  cured  himfelf ; for  he  got  ointments  with  which  to 
drefs  his  bubo,  which  had  burft,  and  he  then  took  powder  of  white  mercury,  till  it  falivated  him.  At  thi* 
time  they  were  on  their  return  from  Seringapatam  to  Bangalore,  fometimes  traverfing  hunting-grounds,  fome- 
times  occupied  in  fubduing  the  leffer  hill-forts,  but  always  in  aCHon,  and  never  a day  out  of  the  field.  He  ar- 
rived at  Bangalore  as  the  rainy  feafon  commenced.  He  had  taken  the  calomel  but  fifteen  days,  but  he  was  fa- 
livating  ftrongly ; after  refting  fome  time  in  quarters,  the  fwelling  of  his  neck,  and  forenefs  of  his  mouth, 
went  off.  His  fores  healed,  and  he  continued  in  perfeft  health  for  two  years. 

“ The  war  being  clofed,  and  his  regiment  quartered  in  the  Carnatic,  about  forty  miles  from  Madras,  he  was,  with- 
out any  intermediate  affe&ion,  without  any  apparent  remains  of  his  diforder,  feized  one  cold  night,  when  he  had 
got  wet  on  guard,  with  pains  which  ftruck  into  all  his  bones,  efpecially  on  the  left  fide  of  the  body,  and  the  trunk 
was  as  much  pained  as  the  limbs.  He  had  occafionally  felt  pains  in  all  his  bones,  and  efpecially  had  often  fuffer- 
ed  during  the  night  excruciating  pains  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  and  efpecially  in  the  fliins,  but  no  tu- 
mor, not  the  flighted  appearance  of  exoftofis  ever  enfued.  This  extremely  cold  night  entirely  laid  him  up  ; and 
be  lay  three  months  in  the  hofpital  quite  unfit  for  duty.  The  pains  \vere  now'  concentrated  in  the  Ihins.  His 
pains  were  for  feveral  months  very  excruciating,  efpecially  during  the  night.  Small  nodes  alfo  now  appeared  on 
the  fliin-bones.  The  extreme  violence  of  the  pains  continued  nearly  fix  months  j during  which,  he  rubbed  the 
parts  with  camphorated  oil,  took  mercury,  till  his  mouth  (though  he  was  never  falivated)  was  very  fore.  The 
nodes  were  about  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut,  very  hard,  very  painful,  and  very  difficult  to  remove.  Though  he 
was  weakened  by  the  confinement  and  the  mercury,  he  preferved  his  general  health,  and  left  the  hofpital,  per- 
fectly cured  in  fix  months,  and  then  refumed  his  duty,  which  was  now  pleafant  to  him,  from  his  having  been  at 
once  promoted,  and  been  reftored  at  the  fame  time  to  perfect  health.  Yet  the  nodes  had  not  entirely  fubfided.  The 
pains  were  (till  fevere  ; for  three  years  he  ufed  no  mercury  j but,  juft  before  leaving  India,  he  entirely  recovered 
from  thefe  pains,  by  applying  fpirits  of  turpentine,  which  he  ufed  fo  ftrong,  and  fo  inceffantly,  as  to  bKfter  all 
yhe  fliins.  This  was  thirteen  months  before  his  arrival  in  England,  and  before  the  time  of  this  contufion.  After 
the  moft  careful  inquiries,  I find  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  his  pains  were  rheumatifm,  fuch  as  is  frequent  in  In- 
dia, even  among  officers,  after  ferving  many  campaigns.  I have  no  doubt,  that  whatever  fyphilitic  complaints 
he  had  were  cured  ; and  fee  not  the  flighted  reafon  to  believe  that  any  taint  remains  j his  caries  w’as  a limply 
<jont  ufion  j the  fymptoms  long  delayed,  and  his  danger  very  itqraincnt.” 
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it  is  plainly  our  duty,  not  only  by  fliaking  and  moving  the  deciduous  piece,  but 
by  cutting  and  trepanning  the  fcull,  to  remove  it ; for,  when  the  integuments 
have  Houghed  off;  when  much,  or  the  whole  of  the  cranium  is  bare  ; when  the 
dura  mater  is  ulcerated  over  almoft  all  its  furface  ; when  one  feparated  piece  of 
bone  fupports  an  ulceration  and  caries  over  a great  extent  of  the  fcull;  1 (hould 
(in  hopes  of  removing  that  infulated  piece  of  bone)  proceed  to  the  moft  danger- 
ous and  fatiguing  (for  thefe  are  not  painful)  operations,  as  freely  as  1 fhould 
pull  a thorn  out  of  the  flefh. 

The  following  interefting  cafe,  communicated  to  me  by  my  able  and  much- 
efleemed  friend  Profeffor  Jeffrey,  and  related  by  his  nephew  Mr  M‘Dougall, 
who  attended  the  patient  in  her  laft  moments,  will,  I believe,  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  you.  As  the  patient  I have  juft  alluded  to  was  faved  through  perfeve- 
rance  and  courage,  this  young  woman  was  loft  from  perverfenefs  and  fear  ; 
yet  I know  not  how  we  are  entitled  to  ufe  fo  harfh  a word  as  perverfe  in  de- 
fcribing  the  waywardnefs  of  a patient  who  feels  all  the  horrors  and  confufion, 
without  being  confcious  of  the  necellity,  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  an  operation,  fo 
unufual  as  that  of  cutting  out  an  extenfive  portion  of  the  fcull. 

“ A young  woman,  living  then  in  London,  about  fix  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  ftruck  down  by  a fmoothing-iron  falling  from  a height  where  it  had 
been  care'efsly  hung,  perpendicularly  upon  her  head.  It  ftruck  her  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  She  was  conveyed 
to  an  hofpiral  in  a ftate  of  infenfibility,  and  continued  delirious  for  fome  time. 
She  was  bled,  the  head  fhaved,  the  wound  in  the  fcalp  enlarged  ; and  when  (he 
recovered  her  fenfes,  fne  complained  of  a fenfe  of  giddinefs,  accompanied 
with  pain  of  the  head,  which  continued  for  many  weeks.  Of  the  ftate  of  the 
bone  ftie  had  never  been  diftindly  informed,  but  could  perceive  at  the  end  of 
fome  months,  that  the  furgeon,  or  his  aftiftant,  at  each  drefting  attempted  to 
extradl  a large  piece  of  dead  bone,  which  was  moveable,  and  which  they  (hook 
and  pulled  in  various  dire&ions.  During  thefe  attempts,  the  fore  was  drefied 
with  lint,  and  poultice  was  occafionally  applied. 

u She  remained  very  long  in  the  hofpital,  (eight  or  nine  monthsj,  where  her 
health  having  fuffered  greatly,  the  phyfician  fuggefted  to  her  the  propriety  of  re- 
moving to  the  country.  She  complied  with  this  advice  ; -and  after  three  or  four 
months  fpent  with  her  friends,  (he  returned  to  the  hofpital  much  recruited. 
Many  and  vaiious  attempts  were  now  made  to  difengage  the  infulated  piece  oi 
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bone.  Her  health  began  again  to  decline,  her  appetite  failed,  {he  was  greatly 
reduced  by  fever,  fits,  and  profufe  perfpirations.  The  difcharge  from  the  ca- 
rious ulcer,  profufe  as  it  had  always  been,  was  now  greatly  increafed,  becoming 
more  profufe,  and  extremely  faetid,  as  {he  fell  weaker.  Nouriftiing  diet  and  cor- 
dials were  not  fpared.  She  felt  that  her  health  could  not  improve  in  the 
air  of  an  hofpital  in  London,  and  refolved  to  return  to  Scotland,  to  live  or  die 
among  her  friends ; weak  as  file  was,  fhe  performed  actually  this  journey  of 
400  miles  in  a mail-coach. 

“When  leaving  London,  the  gentlemen  under  whofe  care  {he  had  been,  char- 
ged her  never  to  permit  any  operation  for  the  removing  of  the  carious  part  of 
the  fcull.  They  remarked,  that  the  bone,  which  was  flowly  decaying,  would 
be  at  laft  difengaged  by  the  ulceration  and  erofion  deftroying  thofe  parts  by 
which  it  was  furrounded  ; that  to  this  alone  {hould  fhe  trull ; the  procefs  of 
nature,  they  faid,  was  lafe,  and  fure  to  happen,  if  {he  could  but  regain 
her  health  ; the  expedient  which  would  probably  be  propofed  to  her,  of  ap- 
plying the  trepan,  extremely  dangerous. 

“ On  her  arriving  in  Glafgow,  and  applying  to  Mr  Anderfon,  an  eminent 
furgeon  in  that  city,  his  opinion  was  fo  entirely  oppofite  to  this,  he  was  fo  per- 
fuaded  of  the  propriety  of  removing  this  infulated  bone,  (now  entirely  uncover- 
ed), and  of  great  extent,  that  he  remonftrated  with  the  patient,  argued  with  her 
friends,  and  allured  all  who  had  an  intereftin  her,  that  the  pain,  irritation,  diar- 
rhoea, and  fever,  the  want  of  appetite,  and  profufe  difcharge,  could  not  fail 
to  bring  her  foon  to  the  grave : But  ftill  his  advice  was  negleded,  till  at  laft 
her  health  manifeftly  declining,  and  her  fituation  being  in  all  refpe&s  hope- 
lefs,  the  operation  was  aflented  to. 

“ With  the  defign  of  afterwards  burfting  up  the  corrupted  part  of  the  bone,  he 
applied  the  crown  of  a very  large  trepan  nearly  on  the  centre  of  this  extenfive 
caries ; an  operation  which  was  not  accomplifhed  eaftly,  nor  at  once  ; for  fuch. 
was  the  perverfe  and  fretful  temper  of  the  patient,  fatigued  with  pain  and  dif- 
fering, that  Ihe  fubmitted  very  ill  to  the  operation  ; fuch,  indeed,  was  her  real 
weaknefs,  that  in  place  of  completing  the  perforation  at  once,  Mr  Anderfon 
thought  it  prudent  to  allow  two  days  to  elapfe  betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  ap- 
plication of  the  trepan. 

“ By  this  central  perforation,  (the  place  and  e Teels  of  which  may  be  under* 
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flood  by  the  drawing),  the  infulated  bone  was  converted  into  a broad  ring  ; it  was 
of  the  form  of  a quoit ; and  a fecond  perforation,  with  a fmaller  crown  of  a trepan, 
would  have  divided  the  ring,  have  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a crefcent,  and 
have  enabled  the  operator  to  break  up  and  extract  the  caries,  without  endangering 
the  dura  mater.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  complete  his  operation  ; if  there 
was  either  danger  or  pain  in  the  operation,  he  had  done  all  the  harm,  but  was 
permitted  to  do  none  of  the  good  that  might  have  been  expected.  Though 
prevented  from  fulfilling  his  more  important  duties,  he  continued  his  chari- 
table vifits  to  the  patient.  He  flill  hoped,  in  fome  period  of  pain,  or  from  a 
deliberate  convi&ion  of  her  danger,  that  (he  would  allow  him  to  complete  his 
operation  ; but,  wearied  with  oppofition,  and  finding  himfelf  really  ufelefs,  he 
at  lad  withdrew. 

“ It  was  from  charitable  motives  only,  to  foothe  and  alleviate  her  diftrefs, 
without  the  flighted  hope  or  defign  of  offering  any  more  important  aflidance, 
that  Mr  M'Dougall  now  agreed  to  attend  her,  and  aflid  her  friends  in  applying 
the  dreflings,  and  keeping  her  fore  in  the  bed  condition.  The  date  of  matters 
at  this  period  is  excellently  well  reprefented  in  the  following  report  by  Mr 
M‘Dougall. 

“ On  removing  the  bandage  and  dreflings,  I had  now  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  extent  and  appearance  of  the  difeafe.  The  fcalp  had  ulcerated  and 
floughed  off  to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter,  expofing  almod  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  fcull.  The  infulated  piece  confided  of  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  right  and  left  parietal  bones.  It  extended  from  the  lambdoid 
future  behind,  to  within  two  inches  of  the  coronal  future  before.  The  fagit- 
tal  future  was  feen  to  run  along  the  middle  of  this  caries,  which  meafured 
tranfverfely  five  inches,  and  longitudinally  three  inches  and  a half.  A great 
part  of  the  external  table  of  the  loofe  bone  had  mouldered  away,  and  the  dura 
mater  was  feen  through  the  trepan-hole,  and  through  many  ulcerations  in  the 
fcull,  covered  with  pale  unhealthy  granulations.  The  edges  of  the  fcalp  were 
fwollen,  livid,  and  painful,  and  the  difcharge  of  pus  was  profufe,  of  a dark 
colour,  and  very  fsetid.  The  infulated  piece  of  bone  was  immerfed  in  matter, 
blackened  on  its  furface,  and  incrufied  with  the  difcharge.  I could  eafily  move 
this  piece  of  bone  a little  way  upwards  or  downwards,  or  to  either  fide,  the  thin 
edges  of  it  pafiing  at  each  movement  under  the  edge,  or  between  the  tables  of 
the  furrounding  bones.  It  could  even  be  depreffed  a few  degrees,  though  the  reT 
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fiftance  to  this  was  very  considerable  ; nor  did  the  patient  complain  of  any 
uneafinefs.  It  was  this  refinance  that  enabled  Mr  Anderfon  to  apply  the  trepna 
on  the  infulated  piece  of  bone  itfelf. 

“ Comprefles  had  been  applied  to  prevent  the  matter  from  defcending  be- 
twixt the  cranium  and  fcalp,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  matter  had  worked  its 
way  downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards,  had  deftroyed  the  cartilaginous 
tube  of  the  external  ear,  giving  a free  exit  to  the  difcharge  through  the  exter- 
nal meatus,  and  had  feparated  the  fcalp  from  the  fquamous  portion  of  the 
temporal,  from  almoft  the  whole  of  the  left  parietal,  and  from  a g eat  part  of 
the  occipital  bone.  The  matter  had  defcended  to  the  neck,  and  formed  a large 

I v 

colle&ion  there,  which  pointed  ; but  the  patient  would  not  allow  of  a counter- 
opening, The  application  of  comprefles,  to  prevent  its  accumulation,  was  now 
out  of  the  queftion,  for  the  fcalp  covering  the  left  and  back  part  of  the  cranium 
had  become  livid,  and  extremely  painful  to  the  touch,  and  as  thin  as  paper. 
A bent  probe,  when  introduced  under  the  fcalp  diredtly  backwards,  could  be 
palled  down  to  the  neck,  and  made  to  turn  round  the  convexity  of  the  fcull, 
till  it  was  withdrawn  oppofite  to  the  ear.  The  bone  felt  rough,  and  denuded 
of  pericranium  throughout  this  whole  circuit.  The  matter  exuded  alfo  from 
under  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  had  detached  the  dura  mater  from  them 
to  a considerable  extent  laterally,  and  downwards  to  the  bafe  of  the  fcull. 

“ The  ulcerated  fcalp  was  dreffed  morning  and  evening  with  a pledget  of 
lint,  covered  with  foft  ointment.  Tow  was  applied  above  the  lint,  to  abforb 
the  matter,  and  the  whole  was  retained  by  a bandage  loofely  applied.  At  each 
d refling,  about  an  Englifh  pint  of  a dark-coloured  fsetid  matter,  very  much  re- 
fembling  coffee-grounds,  could,  with  gentle  preffure,  be  forced  up  from  the 
neck,  and  from  betwixt  the  cranium  and  fcalp  on  the  left  fide,  and  difcharged 
at  the  large  opening  above.  The  fcalp  bled  on  the  flighted:  touch,  but  the 
blood  was  almofl  without  colour. 

“ The  patient  had  at  this  time  Survived  the  accident  twenty-three  months. 
She  lived  about  a month  longer,  her  debility  daily  increaling  till  flie  died. 

“ The  extent  of  this  cades,  the  form  of  the  infulated  piece  of  bone,  the  cen- 
tral opening  made  with  the  trepan,  and  the  fuccefs  which  muff:  have  attended 
a fecond  perforation,  will  all  be  underftcod  from  the  fketch  which  is  laid  on 
the  fume  plate  with  the  drawing  of  a fuppurated  brain.  The  loathfome  condi- 
tion of  this  poor  debilitated  creature,  with  the  profufion  of  matter  running 
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from  the  head,  the  integuments  infulated  down  even  to  the  neck,  the  extreme 
fsetor  of  fuch  an  extent  of  carious  bone,  may  be  conceived  from  Mr  M‘Dougall’s 
fketch.  One  circumftance  is  mentioned,  in  which  you  will  find  an  interefl, 
fince  it  correfponds  with  many  of  the  fads  I have  lately  laid  before  you,  viz, 
that  the  dura  mater,  which  was  detached  and  ulcerated  to  fo  great  an  extent, 
was  thickened  wherever  it  continued  to  adhere  to  the  fcull 

I do  not  know  a cafe  by  which  the  parallel  I have  ventured  to  fuggeft,  of  a con- 
tufed  fcull  with  a carious  tooth,  is  fo  well  vindicated,  as  that  recorded  by  Mr  Mare- 
chal,  of  the  French  Academy,  in  the  following  terms  : “ A young  lady,  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  was  ftruck  with  a triangle  of  iron,  which  fell  upon  her  head. 
There  was  no  wound.  The  young  lady  was  foon  well,  but  there  remained  a fixed 
and  pointed  pain  in  one  fpot,  in  the  place  of  the  parietal  bone.  This  pain  was  ag- 
gravated from  time  to  time  in  paroxyfms,  fo  violent  as  to  be  attended  with  fever. 
The  fits  of  fever  were  abated  by  bleeding,  and  various  remedies,  but  the  pain  con- 
tinued for  years,  and  was  fo  exceffive,  that  they  were  induced  to  confult  Mr  Mare- 
chal,  and  to  comply  with  his  advice,  when  he  recommended  that  the  trepan  fhould 
be  applied.  The  opinions  delivered  by  the  furgeons,  and  the  fubmiflions  of  the 
patient,  imply  great  fuffering,  elfe  the  one  would  not  have  propofed,  nor  the  other 
have  endured,  an  operation  fo  doubtful  in  its  ilTue.  Mr  Marechal  laid  open  the 
bone, — applied  the  trepan,  and  remarked,  in  fawing  the  fcull,  that  it  was  as  dry  as 
a church-yard  fcull  ; and  the  operation  was  fo  perfe&ly  fuccefsful,  that  from  that 
moment  the  pain  entirely  ceafed  f.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  caries  of  the  fcull  may  continue  harm- 


* “ I need  not.  Sir,  fend  you  a copy  of  my  notes  of  the  difleftion  •,  nothing  very  remarkable  prefented  itfelf, 
and  the  preparation  will  explain,  better  than  words  can,  the  extent  and  confequences  of  this  fracture.  I may 
remark,  that  the  dura  mater  adhered  very  firmly,  where  it  was  connected  with  the  parietal  bones  anteriorly, 
and  was  in  general  much  thickened  in  its  fubftance. 

“ Peter.  M'Dougall.” 

-j-  “JUne  demoifelle  de  dix  ou  douze  ans  fut  frappee  par  une  tringle  de  ler  qui  lui  tomba  fur  la  t£te;  ce  coup  ne 
fit  point  de  playe,  la  demoifelle  fut  bien-tot  guerie,  a la  referve  cepcndant  d’une  douleur  de  tete  fixe  et  peu 
etendue,  qui  lui  refta  fur  un  des  parietaux.  Cette  douleur  augmentoit  de  terns  en  terns,  meme  jufqu’a  lui  caufer 
la  fievre  que  l’on  appaifoit  par  les  faign6es  et  les  autres  remedes  generaux  j mais  la  douleur  perfeverant  toujours 
depuis  plufieurs  annees,  M.  Marechal  fut  appelle,  et  jugea  le  trepan  necelfaire.  11  decouvrit  l’os  a l’endroit  de 
la  douleur,  et  y appliqua  une  couronne  de  trepan  ; il  remarqua  que  la  fcieure  de  l’os  etoit  feche  comme  celle  d’un 
cr&ne  qui  auroit  ete  long-tems  cnterre.  Cette  operation  reuflit  li  bien,  que  la  douleur  ceffa  entierement  et  pour 
toujours. 
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lefs : That  it  is  the  fuppuration  by  which  the  piece  of  infulated  bone  is  feparated 
from  the  found  fcull,  and  from  the  dura  mater,  that  occafions  danger  : That  there 
are  not  always  fymptoms  denoting  that  danger,  fo  as  to  lead  us  to  take  meafures 
to  prevent  it : That  while  the  danger  is  fufpended  for  months,  the  moment  fymp- 
toms of  a bad  tendency  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  pronounce  the  patient  loft,  paft 
all  remedy.  I do  not  remember  any  more  confpicuous  example  of  this,  than  a cafe 
related  by  Morgagni,  in  fupport  of  that  weak  unfortunate  prejudice  which  he  had 
taken  againft  the  operation  of  trepan  ; — unfortunate,  for,  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  hun- 
dreds perifhed  unaflifted  ; and  weak,  fince  the  very  fads  by  which  he  maintains 
his  opinion  are  exprefsly  fuch  as  a fenfible  or  experienced  man  would  have  looked 
upon  as  but  too  certain  proofs  of  the  folly  of  depreciating,  and  the  danger  of  ne- 
gleding,  one  of  the  moft  neceflary  operations  in  furgery. 

“ A young  woman,  (and  here  not  having  the  original  by  me,  I am  obliged  to 
truft  taa  pedantic  and  ignorant  tranflation),  of  no  mean  parentage,  of  a {lender  make, 
of  a weak  but  healthy  conftitution,  who  had  never  had  any  diforder,  except  that 
fhe  had  once  been  afflided  with  fome  convulfions,  which  did  not  continue;  being 
in  good  health,  and  fitting  on  a low  feat.  Hie  wras  fuddenly  alarmed,  and  hearing  a 
loud  noife,  fhe  darted  backwards,  fo  as  to  ftrike  her  head  violently  againft  a marble- 
flab  which  projeded  from  the  wall. 

“ This  happened  on  the  laft  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1739.  She  felt  no  in- 
convenience for  fome  days.  Then  there  was  a flight  pain  in  the  part  injured,  fol- 
lowed by  a painful  rigidity  of  the  mufcles  of  the  neck.  Yet  thefe  fymptoms  were  fo 
very  flight,  that  the  patient  went  about  the  ufual  occupations  at  home  or  abroad.  Who, 
then,  (fays  Morgagni),  would  at  fuch  a time  have  propoied  to  trepan  the  cranium  ? 
what  confutation  would  have  authorifed  ? what  delicate  woman  would  have  fub- 
mitted  to  fo  fevere  an  operation  V* 

Take  now  the  reft  of  this  hiftory.  “ She  went  on  thus  to  the  month  of  Auguft, 
without  any  other  inconvenience  than  what  I have  juft  defcribed.  On  the  fixteenth 
of  the  month,  I was  fent  for,  when  her  regular  phyfician  gave  me  the  narrative 
which  I have  here  detailed.  He  further  faid,  that  fhe  had  been  feverifh  for  fome 
days  ; — that  her  pulfe  was  hard ; — that  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  were  fwelled,  rigid, 
and  pained  ; — that  a fimilar  pain  defcended  along  the  fpine,  and  that  the  lower 
jaw  was  almoft  fixed  ; — that  fhe  was  lethargic,  anfwered  very  flowly  ; — that  fhe 
was  occafionally  delirious ; — that  her  right  fide  was  fomewhat  affected  ; — that  her 
Vol.  II.  3 M 
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eyes  appeared  flightly  convulfed ; — that  thefe  latter  fymptoms  had  remitted  for  3 
few  days  pad,  while  the  others  continued. 

“ He  alfo  mentioned,  that  the  pain  in  the  injured  part  had  of  late  returned, 
though  without  the  flighted:  external  tumor,  or  difcolouring.  On  feeing  the  pa- 
tient, I felt  but  too  fenfibly  that  all  he  had  faid  was  true,  that  there  was  now  no 
room  for  remedies.  Having,  therefore,  (fays  Morgagni),  propofed  fome  things  of 
little  importance , on  which  no  calum?iy  could  fall , merely  in  compliance  with  cufom  ! 

I called  afide  one  of  the  elder  relations,  told  her  how  much  I feared  for  the  patient’s 
fafety,  and  took  my  leave,  with  the  defign  of  returning  no  more  ; and  indeed  her 
fpeech  forfook  her  a few  hours  after  I had  taken  leave  of  her.  In  two  or  three 
days  (he  died 

This  is  the  very  cafe  of  the  Serjeant  M‘Kay,  with  that  fad  variety  of  fymptoms 
which  we  always  have  reafon  to  fear.  But  Morgagni  wanted  impartially  to  reafon, 
on  this,  as  on  an  indifferent  point,  or  to  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  principles  for 
the  treatment  of  abfeefs  in  any  lefs  precious  organ,  that  may  not  apply  to  abfeefs  of  the 
brain  : That  every  abfeefs,  to  fave  the  furrounding  parts,  may  be  opened  : That  an  ab- 
feefs is  to  be  more  carefully  watched,  and  earlier  opened,  in  proportion  to  theftrength 
and  refi  fiance  of  the  capfule,  membrane,  fafcia,or  bone  under  which  it  is  confined:  That, 

.7  fortiori , the  brain,  the  mod  important  organ  of  the  body,  mud  be  preferved  from, 
fuppuration  at  every  rifk  : That  no  force  of  fuppuration  can  make  its  way  through 
the  fcull : That  although  the  didinCt  fluctuation  of  matter,  the  pofitive  proof  of  its 
exidence,  mud  be  in  other  parts  our  foie  rule  of  condudt,  fufpicion,  mere  fufpicion,. 
calls  us  to  open  any  abfeefs  that  threatens  the  brain.  Morgagni  had  not  the  impartia- 

• 

lity  to  reflect  judly  on  this  cafe  ; to.  reflect,  that  death  was  pronounced  to  be  inevi- 
table, while  fafety  feemed  poflible  : he  pronounced  the  patient  dying ; and  furely  it  is 
notpoflible  to  be  worfe  than  dead.  He  who  thus  pronounces  fentence  of  death,  pro- 
claims (according  to  the  often  repeated  adage)  any  remedy  defirable.  His  blamelefs 
t remedies  were  culpable  negligencies,  and  his  “ compliance  with  cudom,”  a dereli> 
tion  of  duty  ; and  to  fpeak  thus  tenderly  of  his  own  reputation,  which  neglecting  his 
lad  duties  to  this  patient,  though  a language  extremely  common,  is  fucli  as  cannot  be 
approved.  “ To  efcape  calumny,”  may  be  thus  an  object  with  the  phyfician  ; but  we 
perceive,  that  in  regard  to  the  patient  it  is  a kind  of  treafon.  There  is,  in  every  profef- 
fion,  as  well  as  in  war,  a bravery  and  fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  opens  the  way  for  good 


* Alexander’s  Tranflation,  vol.  iii.-p,  140. 
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fortune ; and,  in  this  queftion,  it  is  raoft  natural  to  remind  you,  that  an  operation  can 
give  no  pain  to  a patient  who  has  loft  his  feeling  ; that  the  perforation  of  a bone  is  to 
be  judged  right  or  wrong,  not  by  the  pain,  for  there  is  none  ; but  by  the  neceflity 
of  the  cafe,  when  there  is  no  other  hope  for  life  ; and  by  the  chance  of  fafety, 
however  (lender  it  may  be. 

But,  of  Morgagni,  and  his  blamelefs  remedies,  I (hall  fpeak  more  fully  by  and 
by.  With  his  moral  do&rines  I have  no  concern,  but  his  profeflional  prejudices  I 
fhall  not  fpare. 

Such  accidents  are, indeed, a matter  of  daily  obfervation,  and  it  (hould  enter  into  your 
reafoning  on  every  flight  affedion  of  the  head,  where  a perfon,  though  in  apparent 
health  for  months,  remembers  to  have  had  a blow.  “ I remember  (fays  Marchetti)  ano- 
ther patient,  who  being  hurt  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but  without  any  uncovering  of 
the  bone,  or  any  dangerous  fign,  was  cured  by  his  furgeons,  and  continued  for  three 
months  in  uninterrupted  health.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  feized  with  a low 
fever,  but  without  the  flighted  relation  to  his  head.  On  the  feventh  day,  he  was 
diftraded  with  pains  in  the  injured  part  of  the  head,  though  it  had  been  long  heal, 
and  now  fhowed  no  figns  of  any  thing  wrong.  On  the  fourteenth  day.  of  the  fever, 
he  died.  On  difledion,  I found  pus  upon  the  dura  mater  and  brain  : fo  falfe  is  the 
vulgar  opinion,  that  after  the  fortieth  day,  a man  wounded  in  the  head  will  not 
die  * ” 

That  a bone,  to  become  carious,  muft  be  expofed,  or  that,  to  be  annihilated,  it  muft 
be  eroded  by  an  open  ulcer,  is  not  confident  with  the  notions  I have  taught  you  of 
a difeafed  bone.  A bene  may  be  as  thoroughly  deftroyed  by  an  internal  ulcer,  as 
the  ftomach,  the  lungs,  or  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  loins,  or  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back.  I have  many  times,  in  difledion,  found  the  vertebrae  foldered  together 
by  a callus,  the  certain  produce  of  an  internal  ulceration  wrhich  had  healed.  I have 
found  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  inwardly  corroded  by  ulceration, 
when  no  fuch  difeafe  was  apprehended.  I found  once  the  head  of  the  fhoulder-bone 

3 M 2 

* “ Alium  etiam  vidi  leviter  vulneratum  media  capitis  parte,  non  detefto  offe,  et  nullo  apparente  fympto- 
mate,  qui  a chirurgis  fanatus,  tribus  poft  menfibus,  quibus  incolumis  Temper  vixit,  correptus  fuit  febre  maligna, 
fine  ullo  fymptomate  vulneris  capitis  ; poft  feptimam  dolor  capitis  fubortus,  loco  vulneris  infli&i  tribus  ante  men* 
fibus,  in  quo  tamen  jam  ad  cicatricem  dedudlo,  nihil  apparuit,  aegro  decima  quarta  mortuo.  Sefta  calvaria  modo 
.jam  didto,  pus  fupra  membranas,  et  cerebrum  deprehendi ; ut  propterea  vulgi  opinioni  credendum  non  fit,  poft: 
quadragefimam  diem,  capite  vulneratos,  rationc  yulneris  mori  non  poffe.” 
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thoroughly  carious,  and  much  of  it  eroded  ; and  thus  does  it  often  happen  with  a 
contufed  part  of  the  cranium,  of  which  we  have  a very  fingular  example,  re!ared  by 
Laflus.  “ A young  man  being  ftruck  with  a ftone  on  the  parietal  bone,  the  wound 
was  cured  in  the  ufual  time.  But,  about  ten  years  after,  a fmall  foft  tumor  was  ob~ 
ferved  on  the  injured  part,  having  a very  vifible  pulfation,  and  accompanied  with 
exceffive  pain  when  prefled  upon. 

“ Thofe  who  were  confulted,  pronounced  it  an  aneurifm.  Various  quackifh  pre- 
fcriptiops  were  applied  to  it.  The  pulfation  and  headachs  increafed.  The  fever  was 
unremitting.  The  patient  was  altogether  deprived  of  reft,  and  the  tumor  pufhed  out 
to  the  fize  of  the  largeft  hen’s  egg,  occupying  a great  portion  of  the  right  parietai 
bone.  The  pains  of  the  head  having  become  exceffive,  and  extended  from  the  dif- 
eafed  fide  over  all  the  head,  the  patient  would  have  it  opened,  in  oppofition  to  the 
opinion  of  feveral  practitioners.  The  opening  of  the  tumor  was  followed  by  he- 
morrhagy  ; from  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  they  hooked  out  with  the  fingers 
many  clots  of  blood  ; and  when  the  fore  "was  thus  cleanfed,  there  was  fcen  through 
a large  opening  in  the  fcull,  the  dura  mater,  white  and  found.  But,  from  lofs  of 
blood,  the  patient  fainted ; his  pulfe  fell  very  low,  and,  in  a few  hours  after  the 
opening  of  the  tumor,  he  expired.  On  diffeCling  the  head,  there  was  found  a 
great  lofs  of  fubftance  in  the  parietal  bone.  The  dura  mater  found,  but  depreffed, 
fo  that  the  right  hemifphere  of  the  brain  was  reprefled  towards  the  left- fide 

^Neither  the  flightnefs  • of  the  injury;,  nor  the  flownefs  of  this  procefs,  nor 
• 

'*  “ Une  jeune  homme  re?ut  un  coup  de  pierre  fur  le  parietal  droit.  II  en  refulta  une  plaie  qui  parut  fe  gu£- 
rir  completement  dans  un  efpace  de  temps  affez  court.  Mais  environ  dix  ans  apres,  on  vit  dans  l’endroit  qui 
avoit  ete  frappe  une  tumeur  molle,  qui  avoit  des  pulfations  bien  fenfibles,  et  qui  caufoit  beaucoup  de  douleur  au- 
malade  quand  on  la  ccmpriinoit.  Des  perfonnes  de  Part  confultees  deciderent  que  cette  maladie  etoit  un  aneu- 
rifme.  Differens  topiques  indiques  par  des  charlatans  furent  appliquees.  Les  douleurs  de  tete,  et  Ics  pulfations 
de  la  tumeur,  augmenterent : la  fievre  devint  continue,  et  la  nialade  fut  prive  de  fcmmeil.  Cette  tumeur  aug- 
ir.enta  peu-a-peu,  et  acquit  infenfiblement  le  volume  d’une  tres-gros  oeuf  de  poule.  Elle  occupoit  une  grande 
partie  du  parietal  droit.  Les  douleurs  de  tete  etant  devenues  exceflives,  non  feulement  dans  l’endroit  ou  £toifc 
la  tumeur,  mais  meme  du  cote  oppofe,  le  malade  la  fit  ouvrir  malgre  l’avis  contrairc  de  plufieurs  praticiens. 
L’incifion  faite,  il  y eut  une  hemorrhagie  affez  forte,  et  l’on  retira  avec  les  doigts  du  centre  de  la  tumeur  plu- 
fieurs  caillots  de  fang.  Lorfq’elle  fut  completement  vuidee,  on  vit  a travers  un  grand  trou  au  crane  la  dure- 
mere,  qui  etoit  tres  blanche.  Le  malade  tomba  en  fyncope  par  le  perte  du  fang,  fon  pouls  s’affoiblit,  et  il  mou- 
rut  trois  ou  quatre  heures  apres  l’ouverture  de  fa  tumeur.  On  examina  la  tete,  et  l’on  vit  une  grande  deperdi- 
tion de  fubftance  au  parietal,  la  dure-mere  dans  un  ctat  fain,  mais  deprimee  ou  enfor.cee,  ainii  que  le  lobe  droit 
du  cerveau  qui  etoit  repouffe  vers  le  cote  gauche.” 
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the  final  unhappy  fate  of  the  patient,  nor  the  entire  definition  of  the  ul- 
cerated bone,  muft  furprife  you,  for  thefe  are  phenomena  perfectly  confiftent 
with  the  moft  common  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  confirmed  by  many 
fimilar  fads.  The  following  fimple  narrative  of  the  fame  difeafe,  produced 
by  the  fame  caufe,  a flight  blow,  enduring  for  ten  years,  growing  with  the  body’s- 
growth,  and  ftrengthening  with  its  ftrength,  but  at  laft  cured  by  a nice  and  deli- 
cate operation,  will  intereft  you.  It  is  related  by  Wifeman,  ferjeant-furgeon  to 
Charles  I.  in  nearly  the  following  terms : 

“ A lady  fell  down,  with  her  child  of  half  a year  old  in  her  arms.  The  mother 
was  hurt,  and  the  child  flightly  fcratched  on  the  left  fide  of  the  head.  The  hurt 
was  viewed  by  fome  pretenders  to  fkill  in  fuch  things,  and  judged  of  no  moment : 
But  from  that  time  the  child  grew  indifpofed,  and  vomited  often,  efpecially  after 
receiving  her  fuftenance  ; and,  as  fhe  grew  able  to  fpeak,  complained  of  pain  ia 
that  part  of  her  head  ; and,  by  reafon  of  her  frequent  vomiting,  and  conftant  pain, 
fhe  languifhed  daily.  After  ten  years,  a fmall  tumor  appeared  in  that  part  of  the 
head  which  had  been  hurt.  The  parents  again  confulted,  and  afterwards  brought 
the  child  to  me,  a very  ftarveling.  I viewed  the  tumor,  and  felt  in  it  a pulfation, 
which  at  firfi  I thought  an  aneurifma ; but  prefling  my  finger  more  into  it,  I 
felt  the  membrane  of  the  brain,  without  any  fcull,  the  breadth  of  an  Englifh  {hilling. 
This  at  firfi:  a little  amazed  me  : But,  upon  confideration  of  the  fall,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  fucceeding,  it  was  evident  to  me,  that  by  the  fall  the  fcull  was  fiflured  ; and 
being  of  a thin  cartilaginous  fubftance  at  that  time  of  her  infancy,  had  through  con~ 
tinuartce  mouldered  away ; and  the  dura  mater,  thrufting  outwards,  had,  by  adhe- 
fion  to  the  pericranium,  united  in  one  body  with  it.  This  I fuppofed  the  cafe. 
The  prefage  here  was  a hidden  death,  if  the  cure  was  not  attempted  ; and  in  the 
attempting  it,  fhe  was  in  great  danger.  To  begin  this  operation  by  a circular  inci- 
fion,  the  compafs  of  the  tumor  in  the  fcull,  was  not  difficult ; But  then  to  feparate 
thefe  two  membranes,  the  dura  mater  from  the  pericranium,  or  this  from  that,  was 
an  hard  tafk  even  in  a dead  body  ; here  in  a weak  child  much  more,  where  the 
blood  would  be  apt  to  blind  me,  and  the  impatience  of  the  child  render  it  hazar- 
dous, the  work  of  feparation  requiring  a great  fleadinefs  in  both  of  us.  Where- 
fore, I refolved  to  lay  the  fcalp  open  by  cauftic.  To  which  purpofe,  I forewarned 
them  firfi:  of  the  danger,  either  in  leaving  the  child  to  die  by  its  malady,  or  at- 
tempting the  cure  doubtfully.  But  they  having  confulted  others  before,  were  fen- 
fiblc  of  the  danger  the  child  was  in  by  its  difeafe,  and  readily  commended  her  into 
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my  hands,  and  lodged  her  near  me.  I caufed  the  hair  to  be  fhaved  oft'  from  the 
tumor,  and  applied  upon  it  the  moft  gentle  cauftic  I could  defign.  At  fuch  time 
as  I thought  it  might  have  made  its  way  through  the  fuperficies  of  the  calvaria,  I 
took  it  off,  and  with  a cauftic-ftone  rubbed  into  the  mufculous  fkin  ; then  wafhed 
out  the  falts  well,  with  wine  firft,  then  milk.  After  that,  I embrocated  it  with 
warm  oil,  and  cut  into  the  efcar,  embrocated  the  part  again,  and  drefied  it  up  cum 
unguent,  bafilic.  with  ol.  rof.  applying  emplaftrum  e bolo  over  all,  with  comprefs 
and  bandage.  That  night  fhe  was  feized  with  a fit  of  convulfion,  frequently 
vomited,  and  was  very  ill.  Dr  Fifher  was  fetched,  and  prefcribed  her  a cordial 
julep,  proper  in  her  cafe,  and  relieved  her.  The  next  morning  I took  off  the  dreff- 
ings,  and  raifed  up  the  hairy  fcalp  round  from  the  fcull,  fo  far  as  the  cauftic  had 
fpread,  which  gave  a breathing  to  it,  and  difcharged  a little  ichor.  From  that 
time  her  vomiting  ceafed,  as  alfo  the  convullive  fits,  and  fhe  began  to  be  more 
lively  than  in  ten  years  before.  We  kept  her  in  bed,  warm  and  clofe,  and  pre- 
fcribed her  a flender  diet,  allowing  her  only  fpoon-meats.  Fler  phyfician  took  care 
in  what  concerned  her  health,  by  internals.  I proceeded  to  haften  digeftion,  and  by 
fomentations,  and  the  like,  to  cherifh  the  native  heat  of  the  part.  Some  places  I 
digefted,  others  I deterged.  It  was  a nice  work,  but  fucceeded  happily.  While 
iome  floughs  were  feparating,  other  parts  incarned,  and  cicatrized.  The  patient  at 
length  being  in  a fair  way  of  recovery,  I invited  Sir  Charles  Scarburg,  and  Dr 
Walter  Needham,  to  fee  her  drefled.  The  dura  mater  was  then  incarned,  and  the 
edges  of  the  bone  exfoliating  ; after  which  the  wound  cicatrifed,  and  contracted  to 
very  narrow  compafs.  The  child  afterwards  returned  to  her  friends,  perfectly  in 
health,  and  is  a witty  child  ; but  it  is  thought  fhe  will  be  but  a dwarf*.” 

I offer  this  cafe  to  you,  not  as  a precedent,  or  rule  of  practice  ; I have  warned 
you  againft  touching  fuch  tumors.  Nothing  but  fuccefs  could  vindicate  this  rafh 
operation.  I relate  the  cafe,  as  completing  the  phenomena  attending  contu- 
fio  cranii ; and  having  defcribed  to  you  all  the  varieties  of  the  difeafe  arifing  from 
caries,  I proceed,  by  another  analogy,  to  illuftrate  an  affeCtion  of  the  fcull,  a febrile 
caries  appearing  chiefly  in  fcrophulous  habits,  but  excited  by  cold,  and  which  is  fuffi- 
ciently  frequent  to  deferve  your  notice  : a difeafe  which  has  given  me  much  anxiety 
in  praCtice,  which  has  been  a frequent  cccafion  of  controverfy  among  profeflional 
men,  and  of  venereal  difeafes  being  fufpeCted  where  none  exifted.  The  difficulties  in 
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which  I have  felt  myfelf  involved,  along  with  others  of  the  profeflion,  I dare  not 
mention  to  you,  but  I believe,  that  fyphilis  is  chiefly  fufpedted  as  the  foie  caufe  of 
difeafes  of  the  cranium,  by  thofe  only  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  perfect  circula- 
tion and  fenfibility  of  the  whole  bony  fyftem,  and«who  have  not  fufficiently  remark- 
ed the  obvious  fail,  of  bone  being  as  liable  as  any  part  of  the  body  to  be  affected 
by  difeafe  as  by  injuries,  by  fever  as  well  as  by  external  violence. 

“ Daniel  M‘Bride,  an  orphan  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  put  to  work  at  Dale’s 
cotton-mill,  at  Lanark,  when  fix  years  old,  and  remained  there  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  It  is  an  afylum  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  good  order  and  liberal 
conduit  of  which  correfponds  well  with  the  charitable  defigns  of  the  proprietor  j 
and  this  boy  left  it  in  vigour  and  perfect  health,  to  go  into  the  fervice  of  a neigh- 
bouring fanner,  where  his  employment  was  to  herd  cattle  on  the  moor.  He  kept 
abroad  the  whole  day  with  his  cattle,  endured  every  feverity  of  the  feafon ; and 
being  unccnfcious  of  the  necefiity  of  exercife  to  fortify  him  againft  the  cold,  he 
was  wont  to  feat  himfelf  by  a dike,  or  under  the  fhelter  of  a wall,  wrapped  in  his 
plaid. 

“ On  a fevere  winter-day,  when  the  fnow  lay  very  deep,  and  drifted  about  him,, 
the  little  creature  did  not  return  home  from  the  morning  till  night-fall,  and  then 
benumbed  with  cold.  He  was  no  fooner  in  bed,  than  he  was  in  a fever  ; — his  temples 
beating, — his  head  very  confided,  he  was  tormented  with  ugly  dreams,,  and  thought 
the  devils  were  pulling  him  out  of  bed.  He  waked  often  from  this  perturbed 
fleep,  with  a violent  pain  in  his  knee,  and  in  the  morning  found  himfelf  lame,  and 
quite  unable  to  walk. 

“ During  feveral  days,  the  pain  in  his  knee-  increafed,  and  thence  it  fhifted  to 
the  fore-part  of  the  leg,  on  the  fhin-bone,  and  there  it  remained  for  three  weeks. 
At  firft,  when  his  knee  was  pained,  it  was  at  the  fame  time  fwelled.  When  the 
pain  fhifted  to  his.fhin,  the  fwelling  defcended  to  the  fore-part  of  the  leg.  His 
whole  leg  became  fwollen,  unihapely,  and  as  red  as  a role  ; and,  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  the  gathering  burft  on  the  middle  of  his  fhin,  and  left  the  bone  expo- 
fed  and  bare.  Several  openings  fucceffively  burft  out  in  different  places  along  the 
fhin,  and  at  every  new  opening  the  dead  bare  bone  was  feen  or  felt.  Unable  to 
work,  he  left  the  farmer’s  houfe,  and  went  upon  the  road  to  beg  his  bread.  At  laft 
he  found  his  wray  to  town. 

“ When  I firft  faw  him,  I found  him  lefs  emaciated  from  want  and  pain  than  his 
hiftory  fhould  have  led  me  to  expedt.  Nor  could  I remark  any  of  the  ufual  figns  of 
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fcrophula ; for  his  hair  was  dark  brown,  his  eyes  of  a deep  blue,  with  a wide  pu- 
pil ; his  upper  lips,  and  nofe,  fmall,  and  well  proportioned,  and  his  countenance 
healthy,  and  he  was  of  a fquat  and  ftubby  form.  The  openings  along  the  face 
of  the  tibia  were  numerous  ; the  hone,  through  its  whole  extent,  bare  and  black ; 
partial  exfoliations,  at  its  upper  part,  had  loofed  the  upper  end  of  the  (haft  from 
the  big  head  of  the  tibia,  where  it  enters  into  the  knee-joint,  and  the  carious  fhaft 
of  the  bone  protruded  through  the  uppermoft  fore.” 

Such  is  that  fhort  defcription  which  I find  in  my  cafe-books,  reprefenting, 
and  in  few  words,  my  general  conception  of  febrile  necrofis,  or  death  of  the  bone ; 
and  whether  a bone  dies  from  contufion,  is  injured  by  cold,  or  perifhes  from  fcro- 
phula,  (with  the  help  of  fome  flight  occafional  caufe),  its  death  is  accompanied 
with  this  fudden  fever, — this  violent  pain, — this  inflammation,  which  ceafes 
only  when  that  fuppuration  is  complete  which  feparates  the  dead  bone  from  the 
parts  ftill  retaining  life.  You  will  find  it  a juft  and  ufeful  parallel,  and  I haften 
to  prove  that  it  is  fo,  by  prefenting  to  you,  on  the  higheft  of  all  authority,  a 
pidture  of  the  fame  procefs  deftroying  the  fcull. 

“ The  Germans  are  accufed  (fays  Stoltz)  by  Siverinus,  and  various  writers,  of 
having  fuch  effeminate  and  unmanly  difpofitions,  that  they  would  rather  die  of  any 
vile  and  loathfome  difeafe,  than  fuffer  a neceffary  painful  operation.  How  unjuftly 
they  are  accufed,  I will  prove  by  the  following  narrative.  It  is  the  cafe  of  Otto 
Erneftus  de  Rautem,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  lord  of  many  feigneuries,  a brave 
and  refolute  man,  of  one  and  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a ftrong  and  mufcular  form, 
of  a bilious  habit,  full  of  health  and  fpirits,  a year  and  a half  married,  and  lately 
become  a father.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft  1695,  having  left  the  army,  and  being 
on  his  return  from  Brabant  to  Germany,  his  native  place,  impatient  to  vifit  his 
paternal  domains,  his  friends,  his  lady,  who  might  be  on  her  way  to  meet  him,  he 
travelled  by  night  in  weather  very  tempeftuous,  and  extremely  cold,  which  he  felt 
mod  feverely  ; and  to  this  night’s  travel  did  he  afcribe  all  his  future  fufferings.  He 
arrived  happily  at  home,  but  hardly  had  embraced  his  wife  and  friends,  when  fud- 
denly  he  was  feized  with  excruciating  pains  in  the  head,  which  for  feven  weeks 
after  were  continual,  unremitting,  torturing  ; and  when  they  abated,  there  remain- 
ed for  eight  days  a vertigo  and  ccnfufion  of  head,  which  was  allayed  by  a prefcrip- 
tion  of  Godfched,  his  phyfician. 

“ Hardly  had  three  weeks  elapfed,  when  thofe  dreadful  pains  returned,  {hooting 
through  the  head  for  fourteen  days  with  excruciating  torture.  He  fet  oft 
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for  Koningfberg,  to  confult  us.  But,  in  the  middle  of  his  journey,  when 
yet  fix  miles  from  the  city,  and  having  arrived  at  Abbarta,  one  of  his  feats,  his 
whole  head  fwelled  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  preflure  of  the  fingers  left  deep  im- 
prefhons,  and  the  fwelling  terminated  in  a few  days  in  an  abfcefs,  as  big  as  the 
largeft  peacock’s  egg ; which,  being  foftened  over  night  with  a poultice,  was  in  the 
morning  opened  with  a lancet,  difcharged  much  pus,  flattened  gradually,  and  almofl: 
difappeared  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ; but  ftill  the  opening  poured  out  a thin  fames  ; 
nor,  though  moft  curioufly  dreffed,  could  it  be  brought  to  clofe  in  lefs  than  a quar- 
ter of  a year  *. 

“ Fourteen  days  had  fcarcely  elapfed  from  the  time  of  this  fiftula  being  clofed, 
when  the  tumor  rofe  again  on  the  fame  fpot,  to  the  fize  of  a fmall  egg.  Fla- 
ying heard  a certain  quack  greatly  praifed  for  his  {kill,  he  made  an  excurfion  to 
Heilkeim,  a feat  of  his  noble  brother’s,  about  half  a mile  diftant  from  the  caftle, 
when  a plafter  having  been  applied  to  the  tumor  by  this  famous  empyric,  the 
tumor  burft  in  the  morning,  and  poured  out  a profufion  of  pus.  Thus  did  this 
nobleman  remain-for  feven  wreeks  under  the  cure  of  the  empyric,  by  whofe  promifes 
he  had  been  allured,  for  he  affured  him  that  the  abfcefs  fhould  be  clofed  in  that 
fpace  of  time.  But,  when  the  period  was  elapfed,  the  patient  difappointed,  and  this 
pretender  fallen  ill  himfelf,  of,  I doubt  not,  a fidtitious  malady,  he  called  a third  fur- 
geon,  Bartholomseus  Fuchs, afurgeon  of  Raftenbourg;  but,  fearing  to  truft  himfelf  fole- 
Vol.  II.  3 N 

* fl  Immerito  a Conrado  Tigurino  de  fcriptorib.  chirurg.  et  Renerio  Solenandro,  conf.  24.  fe&.  4.  uti  refert  et 
affentitur  Marc.  Aurel.  Severini  efficac.  medic.  1.  1.  part.  1.  cap.  3.  tantae  mollitiei  accufari  Germanos,  ut  turpi 
morte  mori  malint,  quam  generofo  animo  unam  dolorificam  fuftinere  operationem  chirurgicam  : verum  reddere 
poterit  vir  generofus  et  maxitne  ftrenuus,  Dominus  Vice-Colonellus,  Otto  Erneftus  de  Rautern,  in  Abbarten, 
Deutfch-Wilten,  Gurgenau,  Plenau,  et  Glugenftein,  dominus  haereditarius,  triginta  et  unum  annum  natus,  ftu- 
turae  mediocris,  habitus  carnofi  et  firmi,  temperamenti  biliofi,  fefqui  annum  maritus,  alacer  et  vegetus,  uriius  fi- 
lioloe  turn  parens  •,  qui  24.  Augufti,  anni  fupra  miliefimum  fexcentefimum,  nonagefimi  quinti,  cum  in  Brabantia 
funflione  militari  fe  abdicaffet,  in  patriam  redux,  ut  fibi  obviam  properanti  dominae  conjugi  anteverteret,  nodtu 

miHiaria  noftratia  (Germanica)  coelo  adeo  intempefto  et  frigido,  ut  ex  eo  etiam  refrixerat  (quam  refrigerationem 

* 

mali  hujus  occafionem  fuifle,  “ip fe  dominus  patiens  autumat),  confecit  5 ad  prasdia  fua,  et  fuos  reverfus,  dulcibus 
ab  iis,  et  chara  praeprimis  conjuge  amplexibus  exceptus  fuit.  Mox  vero  intolerabiles  eum  capitis  invaferunt  do- 
lores,  feptimanas'  feptem  continuas,  indefinenter  affligentes,  quibus  definendbus  oftiduo  circiter  poft,  vertigo 
multum  moleftiae  exhibuit,-quae  tamen  poft  tranfmifli  a domino  licent.  Godfched  medicamenti  ufum,  evanuifle 
videbatur  j immanes  autem  ifti  dolores,  hebdomadibus  vix  tribus  elapfis,  iterum  ingruerunt,  diebus  quatuordecim, 
caput  atrociter  lancinantes,  quare  etiam  contra  dolores  remedia  qusefiturus,  iter  ad  nos  (Regiomontum)  iniit  $ in 
medio  vero  itinere,  cum  fex  milliaribus  ad  hue  Regiomonto,  Abbartara  (quod  etiam  praedium  domini  patientis 
efl)  ventufh  effet,  caput  totum  adeo  intumuit,  ut  ad  preflus,  veftigia  primores  digitos  alta,  rclinquerentur  ; aft 
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ly  in  his  hands,  he,  under  this  furgeon’s  care,  undertook  the  journey  to  Koningfberg, 
where  Godfched,  a licentiate,  Auguftin  Grofmann,  and  Carol.  Jofephus  Viviani, 
an  Italian  furgeon,  were  called  together  to  confult.  They  found,  upon  examining 
the  fore,  which  was  in  the  vertex  at  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  fagittal  futures, 
a fmall  fiftulous  opening,  through  which  the  probe  paffed  three  inches  under  the 
fcalp,  tending  towards  the  occiput.  The  probe,  upon  being  prefled  againft  the  further 
end  of  the  fiftula,  raifed  up  the  integuments  ; and  at  that  point  a fmall  opening 
was  diftinguifhed  in  the  fcull  itfelf.  It  was  accordingly  refolved,  that  all  this 
part  of  the  integuments  fhould  be  opened  with  the  biftomy.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember 1696,  the  integuments  were  thus  opened,  and  the  head  bandaged  up 
on  account  of  hemorrhagy  ; and,  on  the  14th,  the  flefhy  fcalp  and  pericranium, 
with  the  periofteum,  were  divided  with  the  fcalpel  ; but  as  yet  no  caries 
could  be  obferved  in  the  place  of  the  fagittal  future.  On  the  15th,  the  third  day 
after  his  arrival,  a fmall  fungus  began  to  protrude  from  the  opening  of  the  fcull  j 
but,  as  it  was  fuch  as  might  be  eafily  feparated  at  any  time,  it  was  reckoned  of  no 
moment.  Fie  now  returned  home,  provided  with  proper  dreflings ; the  part  was 
daily  embrocated  with  balfams,  and  dreffed  with  proper  ointments ; every  pains  was 

tumor  hie  in  abfcefl'um,  ovi  gallinae  Calecuticae  bene  magni  magnitudinis,  triduo  fuit  fnpra  t'erticem  colle&us, 
<|Ui  emplaftro,  per  noctem  impofito,  emollitus,  die  fubfequente  gladiolo  feu  lancetta  apertus,  multum  puris  fudit } 
ct  licet  tumor  quntuor  quinqueve  dierum  intervallo,  difparuerit,  indefinenter  tamen  ichor,  feu  fanies  tenuis,  ex  ea 
promanavit,  neque  ad  coalitum,  quamvis  probe  deligaretur,  et  convenientia  emplaftra  ac  epulotica  imponerentur, 
nifi  port  anni  quadrantem,  perduci  potuit.  De  hinc,  elapfis  diebus  quatuordecim,  denuo,  eodem  quidem  in  lo- 
co, tumor,  magnitudine  minoris  ovi,  extuberavit,  quare,  cum  Balneatoris  Gcrdavienfis  fibi  haberet  commenda- 
tam  experientiam,  Wilkeimum,  praedium  beati  fratris  fui  germani,  Domini  Wilhelmi  Alberti  de  Rautern  fus- 
pvemi,  aulas  Brandenburgicae,  Marefchalli  ac  Capitaneatuum  Neuhaufen  et  Labiau  Satrapse,  dimidio  milliari  ab. 
arce  Gerdaven  diftans,  fe  contulit,  ubi  ex  tumore,  (emplaftro  ab  accerfito  Balneatore  ifio,  vefperi  impofito), 
mane  rupto,  pus  magna  vi  erupit,  fubfiitit  illic  dominus  patiens  fex  feptimanas  integras,  promiffis,  fe  intra  tem- 
pus  boc  fanatum  iri,  fretus,  cum  vero  tempus  hoc  praeteriiflet,  nec  aliquid  opis,  quamvis  quotidie  deligatus  efiet, 
fentiret,  chiru^us  infuper  ipfe  morbo  corriperetur  (morbum  fuifie  fimulatum  fufpicor)  tertium  fibi  chirurgum, 
Dominum  Bartholomseum  Fucbs,  Raftenburgo  adfeivit,  cui  foli  cum  fe  concredere  dubitaret,  eum  fibi  comitemj 
itineris  elegit,  hucque  Regiomontum  cum  eo  venit  •,  acciti  fuerunt,  Dominus  Joannes  Godfched,  med.  licent.  et 
P.  P.  ac  Auguflinus  Grofmann,  ut  et  Carolus  Jofephus  Viviani,  Roma-Italus,  ehirurgi,  qui  infpedto  et  examinar 
to  malo  fupra  verticem,  qua  parte  futurae  coronalis  et  fagittalis  fibi  committuntur,  pai-vum  invenerunt  foramen,, 
per  quod  ftylus,  longkudine  digiti,  fub  cute,  occiput  verfus,  adigi  potuit,  qui  ad  extremitatem  meatus  offendens, 
cutem  aliquantulum  elevavit,  quapropter  eoufque  earn  incidendam  efle,  ratum  fuit  vifum-,  fadla’incifio  atque  de- 
legata  die  ifia  (erat  13.  Septembris  anni  1696),  ob  haemorrhagise  metum. 

“ Die  14.  Septemb.  fcilicet,  panniculus  carnofus  cum  pericranio  et  huic  adnato  periofteo,  cultro  inciforio  per- 
feinderentur,  caries  tamen  in  futuija  fagittali  nondum.  fuit  obfervata. 
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ineffectually  ufed  to  clofe  the  ulcer  ; a month  had  elapfed,  and  we  were  informed 
by  this  attendant  furgeon,  that  the  opening  in  the  fcull  continued  to  pour  out  mat- 
ter, and  he  returned  to  us  to  Koningfberg. 

“ Next  day,  the  nth  of  October,  a new  confultation  was  called  : On  the  13th, 
a phyfician,  Dr  A.  Harweck,  was  added  to  our  number  : Groimann  the  furgeon 
proceeded  to  probe  the  wound,  and,  having  paffed  his  probe  into  the  opening  of 
the  fcull,  he  found  it  paffed  onwards  lomewhat  obliquely  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a half.  Encountering  at  that  depth  fomething  hard,  he  withdrew  the  probe,  per- 
fuaded  that  the  fcull  could  not  be  of  this  thicknefs,  certain  that  he  had  penetrated  into 
the  cavity,  certain  alfo  that  what  he  felt  was  neither  brain  nor  dura  mater,  nor  the  inter- 
nal table  of  the  fcull,  unlefs,  indeed,  fome  exfoliated  fcull  from  the  inner  table  was 
lying  upon  the  membrane.  The  confultation  now  agreed,  that  to  afcertain  what  it 
was  that  lay  fo  deep  under  the  fcull,  the  trepan  Ihould  be  applied  ; then  a crucial 
incifion  was  made,  having  this  opening  in  the  centre  ; the  corners  of  the  incifion 
were  differed,  and  carried  backwards,  and,  on  account  of  hemorrhagy  from  the 
arteries  of  the  fcalp,  the  wound  was  dreffed  forthwith,  and,  not  next  day,  but  the 
day  following,  was  appointed  for  applying  the  trepan.  At  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  bandages  having  been  undone,  the  cranium  being  bare,  the  feat  of  the  evil  was 
plainly  feen.  The  bone,  at  the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  fagittal  futures,  was 

3 N 2 

“ Die  1 5.  feu  tertia  ab  adventu  ejus,  fupra  foramen  excrefcentia  qusedara  in  confpedum  venit,  qu*  tamen, 
quod  facillime  fepararetur,  habita  fuit  nullius  effe  momenti,  quare  poftero  mane, 

Die  16.  nempe,  acceptis  fecum  emplaftris  convenientibus,  et  balfamo  vulnerario,  domum  revertit  : applicata 
fuerunt  emplaftra,  praemiflis  ex  balfamo  inundionibus,  debit*  quoque  deligationes  quotidie  fuerunt  inftitutse,  uf- 
que  dum,  quatuor  hebdomadarum  fpatio  elapfo,  cum  ad  coalitum  vulnus  perduci  nequiret,  fed  foramen  in  cal- 
varia, potius  continue,  pus  funderet,  comite  itineris,  modo  nominato  chirurgo  Raftenburgenfi  accepto,  quo  vitte 
et  fanitati  fuse  confuleret,  iter  ac  nos,  Regiomontum,  relegeret ; acceffit  autem. 

Die  11.  Odobr.  Convocatis  itaque  die  fequenti  dn.  medico  et  chirurgis  fupra  nominatis,  de  re  videbatur  effe, 
unum  adhuc  advocare  medicum. 

Die  13.  Dn.  Adamus  Harweck,  M.  D.  & P.  P.  etiam  fuit  adjundus ; pro  inveftigando  itaque  malo,  Dn. 
Grofmannus,  foramini  pus  fundenti,  ftylum  per  calvariam,  fefque  digitum  plus  minus,  oblique  licet,  immifit  et 
ad  quippiam  duriufculum  renitens  illifit,  quod  illico  retulit  addens,  calvariae  craflitiem  tantam  effe  non  poffe, 
quanta  quidem  ftyli  immiiTi  longitudo  cerneretur,  ad  interiora  itaque  penettaffe  eum,  effe  manifeltum  ; nec  tamen 
cerebrum  vel  meningem,  nec  calvariae  interiorem  laminam  id  effe  ; ad  quod  offenderet  (nili  defquamatum  laminae 
hujus  fragmentum,  durae  matri  incumbere,  conjedurandum  foret)  cerebro  enim  durius,  mollius  offe  reperiri  • 
quo  ergo,  quid  lateret  intus,  patefceret,  trepanum  adhibere  ftatuerunt ; fada  propterea  tunc  fuit  in  crucem  inci- 
fio,  ita  ut  foramen,  in  medio  prmter  propter,  relinqueretur,  et  Iabra  vulneris  a cranio,  quo  fie  denudaretur  illud 
avulfa  et  reclenata  fuerunt,  fanguine  fatis  large  effufeque  profluente,  pro  quo  fifiendo,  ftupa  fufficicnte  impofita 
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rough  and  carious  ; the  opening  in  the  cranium  was  plugged  up  with  a flelhy  ex- 
crefcence,  of  the  fize  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger ; and  the  probe  being  infinuated 
by  the  fide  of  it  into  the  cranium,  pafled  very  deep.  The  fungus  was  this  evening 
pared  away,  and  the  fore  drefled. 

“ On  the  15th,  the  confutation  was  again  convoked,  and  would  now  have  ap- 
plied the  trepan,  but  for  the  forenefs  of  the  integuments,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  wound  ; the  fungus  was  again  pared,  the  wound  drefied,  and  the  patient 
committed  to  fleep,  which  was  fomewhat  difturbed  with  thoughts  of  the  operation, 
which  was  next  day  to  be  performed. 

“ On  the  1 6th,  the  firft  crown  of  the  trepan  was  applied  ; and  the  circle  of 
bone  being  picked  away,  its  inner  table  was  found  black  and  carious.  The  fungus 
protruded,  fo  as  to  occupy  the  trepan-hole,  while  the  pus  exuded  by  one  fide. 
Things  looking  thus  ill,  required  deliberate  confultation  ; and,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  caution,  other  confultants  were  called  in. 

“ On  the  17th,  no  change  of  fymptoms,  no  diminution  of  the  tumor  appeared  ; 
a few  carious  fcales  being  extracted,  the  probe  pafled  under  the  fcull  more  eafily, 
efpecially  towards  the  right  fide  ; and  the  number  of  confultants  being  again  in- 

deligatio  conveniens  adminiftrata  fuit  5 trepani  vero  applicatio,  in  diem  perendinum,  certas  ob  rationes,  fuit  di- 
lata. 

Port  horam  bujus  diei  vefpertinam  tertiam,  infpedo  vulnere,  cranium  denudatum,  inque  ipfo,  futurae  fagitta- 
lis  et  coronalis  concurfu,  mali  fedes  comparuit,  ipfumque  os,  afperum  et  fcabrum,  carneque  fpongiol'a  et  ad  mag- 
nitudinem  unguis  minoris  accedente,  obfefi'um,  fuit  repertum,  afque  ftylus  in  cranii  foramen  adaclus,  alte  pene- 
travit  : refeda  itaque.  carne  luxuriante,  vulnus  deligatum  fuit. 

Die.  15.  Supra  nominati  dni.  medici  et  chirurgi  ccnvenerunt,  atque  prium  trepanum  jam  applicaffent,  r.ifi  in 
craftinum  operationem  hane  differendam  effe,  turn  labia  vulneris  trepanum  impedientia,  turn  obfiacula  alia  id 
diffuafiffent.  Unde  didudis  rnagis  labiis,  et  exciffa,  quantum  potuit,  carne  fpongiofa,  deligato  vulnere,  quieteru 
aegroto,  et  ufum  pulveiis  de  die  1 3tia  Odobris,  injunxerunt  : node  exada,  quam  varia  infomnia,  ob  inllantem 
trepanationem  interturbaverant. 

Die  1 6.  Trepanum  primum  adhibitum  fuit,  atque  perforato  cranio,  exciffum  cfticulum  exemptum,  tota  fua. 
interiori  lamina  cariem  paffum,  fub  ipfa  calvaria  vero,  ad  matrem  durum,  fungofa  caro,  per  totum  foraminis  fpa- 
tium  et  latius  adhuc  expanfa,  ut  et  pus  ad  latus  foraminis  dextrum  promanans,  in  confpedum  vcnerunt.  Singulis, 
res  haec  altiorem  peperit  meditationem ; quo  enim  affedus  hie  rarior,  eo  etiam  gravior,  curatuque  difficilior  ha- 
bitus fuit  : vifum  eft  propterea  e re  effe,  plures  accerfere  medicos,  et  cum  confilio  aggredi  curationem. 

Die  17.  Symptomata  nulla  ebfervata,  nec  fungus  immutatus-  apparuit,  ex  vulnere  fragmenta  qusedam  offea 
exempta,  ftylus,  latus  dextrum  verfus,  fub  cranium,  minus  vero  liniftrum  verfus,  adigi  potuit  j vulnus  itaque  de- 
ligatum debiteque  munitum  fuit,  et  cerevifiae  potus,  decodo  paffular,  addito,  conceffus ) unde  alvus  laxior  red- 
dita  : conceffus  queque  pro  reereandis  fpiritibus,  vini  caliculus  5 vefperi  eadem  vulneris  facies  obfervata,  eademi- 
que  cura  continuata. 

Die  18.  Et  ego  ad  dm  aegrum,  pridie  illuc  vocatus,  acceffi,  et  prater  fupra  nominatos  dn.  medicos  atque  chi» 
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creafetl,  and  the  parts  carefully  infpedted,  this  was  the  unanimous  decifion  : “ That, 
as  the  inner  table  of  the  fcull,  where  it  was  trepanned,  and  the  outer  furface  of  the 
parietal  bone  to  a great  extent,  was  plainly  carious  ; as  the  fungus  extended  beyond 
the  trepanned  part,  and  neither  the  caries  nor  fungus  could  be  fubdued  otherwife 
than  by  bolder  operations,  the  trepan  fhould  be  again  applied.” 

“ On  the  19th,  nothing  farther  was  attempted,  than  the  taking  away,  with  the 
cutting  forceps,  three  or  four  carious  fcales.  The  further  extenfion  of  the  incifions 
was  delayed  to  the  following  day  ; and  again  the  patient  pafied  an  uneafy  night 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  morrow’s  operation. 

“ On  the  20th,  the  lips  of  the  incifion  was  again  difledled  back,  and  fufficient 
fpace  prepared  for  applying  the  trepan.  During  thefe  cruel  operations,  he  never 
moved  his  head,  nor  permitted  a groan  nor  a figh  to  efcape  him  : The  incifions 
being  completed,  the  caries  was  difplayed,  extending  from  the  jundion  of  the  co- 
ronal and  fagittal  futures  backwards  towards  the  occiput,  terminating  in  a fungous 
tubercle. 

rurgos,  etlam  venerandum  facultatis  noftrae  feniorem,  et  turn  temporis  decanurti,  Dn.  D.  Georgium  Wofeginium, 
P.  P.  ovdinarium  fecundum,  ut  et  Dn.  D.  Philippum  Jacobum  Hartmannum,  P.  P.  M.  extraord.  illic  offendi  : 
refoluta  itaque  per  Dm  Auguftinum  Grofmannum  (qui  et  reliquas  per  curationem  totam  operationes  chirurgi- 
cas  perfecit)  deligatione,  in  conditionem  feu  datum  mali  inquifivimus,  quo  probe  perfpedto,  vulnus  denuo  deli- 
gabatur,  adhibitis  prius  (quod  etiam  in  deligationibus  reliquis  omnibus  fadtum  eft)  fomentis. 

His  peraflis,  de  cura  re£le  inftituenda  confultabamus,  cafum  vencrando  noftro  dn.  feniore  ad  artis  praefcripta, 
proponente,  qui,  quod  turn  officulum  per  trepanum  primum  extraftum,  tota  interior^  fua  lamina  et  ad  latus  fi- 
niftrum,  turn  et  offa  bregmatis  fuperius  magnatn  partem  carie  confeda  cernerentur,  fub  calvaria  vero,  fungofa 
caro,  fuper  matre  dura  expanfa  obfervaretur,  et  nentrius  curatio  citra  cxcifionem  inftitui  poffet,  de  ulterius  appli~ 
candis  trepanis,  nobis  omnibus  aftentientibus,  confilium  dabat. 

Die  19.  Nihil  tentatum,  nifi  quod  tria  cariofi  oflis  frullula,  (quae  dn.  patienti  in  manum  tradebantur,  forcipe 
inciforia  fuerint  abfciffa.  Incifio  vero,  feu  cutis  feparaf’o,  in  diem  pofterum  differebatur  : comedit  bene,  rioctem 
vero,  forfan  (ut  et  ipfe  dn.  patiens  putabat)  propterea,  quod  fuftinendorura  pofterea  die  dolcrum  maximarn  animo 
hnprefferat  acerbitatem,  habuit  inquietam. 

Die  20.  DifciiTa  cute,  et  incifionum  labiis,  cum  pericranio  a calvaria  extrorfum  avulfts,  pro  applicandis  tre. 
pnnis  fufficiens  fpatium  parabatur,  larga  fubfequente  haemorrhagia,  omnes  tamen  has  effrenati  doloris  vehemen- 
tias,  tam  incredibili  cum  animi  robore  perpetiebatur,  et  cohibebat  coercebatque  intra  fefe  dn.  patiens,  ut  nullas 
voces  indecoras,  nec  gemitum  aut  fufpirium  ederet,  imo  caput,  toto  operationis  tempore,  per  fe,  fine  ullius  adju~ 
xnento,  adeo  immotum  tenebat,  ut  nec  latum  culmum  fttu  fuo  id  mov’nTe,  vere  dici  poffit  ; facia  incifione,  in  con- 
fpedum  veniebat  caries,  in  fagittali  futura  a coronali  incipiens,  atque  occiput  verlus  tendens,  cum  protuberantia 
in  fine  fpongiofa,  vulncri  magna  fatis  linamentorum  difcerptorum,  feu  ftupoe  quantitas  imponebatuv  : per  diem  ut 
et  noctem,  fenfit  dn.  patiens,  in  incifionum  labiis,  dolores  adurentes  pun£lorios,  qui  et  appetitum  proftraverunt, 
fomnum  item  interceperunt.  Sequenti 

Die,  21.  fcilicet,  iterura  convenimus  j ftupa  de  vulneris  medio  auferebatur  j rcliqua  vero,  in  incifionum  extre* 
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“ On  the  2 1 ft,  we  met  again  ; the  dofftls  were  withdrawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
wound,  but  not  thofe  which  were  introduced  into  the  extremities  of  the  wound 
becaufe  they  adhered  more  firmly,  and  it  might  have  renewed  the  hemorrhagy,  had 
they  been  withdrawn.  The  extent  of  carious  bone  being  meafured,  was  found  to  be 
two  inches  in  length  ; the  patient  now  recovered  his  appetite  and  deep,  unlefs 
when  tormented  with  pain. 

“ His  furgeon,  Grofmann,  being  on  the  2 2d  obliged  to  leave  town,  the  fecond 
application  of  the  trepan  was  again  delayed.  He  paffed  the  afternoon  in  pain,  but 
was  relieved  by  vinous  fomentations. 

“ On  the  23d,  the  day  appointed  for  operation,  there  is  deferibed  a perturbed 
and  indecent  feene  ; Farver  the  paftor,  and  Aulic-Confeflor,  had  anticipated  their  vi- 
fit,  was  ftationed  by  the  fide  of  the  patient,  difiuading  him  from  differing  the  opera- 
tion, and  was  occupied  in  propounding  formal  fyllogifms,  and  maintaining  long 
and  idle  debates  with  all  prefent  about  the  chances  of  cure,  the  powers  of  nature, 
the  pains  of  the  operation,  and  the  dangers  of  the  trepan.  But  thefe  learned  dif- 
courfes  were  at  laft  interrupted  by  the  noble  patient,  who,  after  exclaiming,  “ O God  ! 
fupport  me  with  your  help!”  placed  himfelf  in  the  chair  for  operation;  and, 
turning  to  the  furgeon,  faid,  “ In  the  name  of  God,  do  with  me  what  is  right, 
whatever  you  have  refolved.”  He  then  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  opera- 

mitatibus  puta,  quod  firmius,  et  quail  conglutinata  is  adhaereret,  nec  fine  fubfecuturae  haemorrhagiae  periculo 
avelli  poffet,  intada  relinquebatur.  Horis  promeridianis,  cariei,  in  futura  fagittali,  longitudinem  circino  dimetitus 
fum,  quam,  ut  monllrat,  invenii.  Cibum  melius  fumpfit,  fomnum  etiam  melius  capere  potuit,  qui  profundus 
fuiffet,  nifi  ob  dolorem,  ex  impreflione  labiorum  vulneris,  quoquo  verfus  caput  inclinaret,  incitatum,  fedendo 
dormire  coadus  fuiffet. 

Die  22.  Ob  D11.  Grofmanni,  ftatim,  fada  matutina  deligatione,  iter  unius  diei  rus  fufeipientis,  abitum  tre- 
pani  applicatio  ad’nuc  procraftinanda  fuit,  a meridie  bene  habebat,  nifi  quod  quandoque  a doloribus  pundoriis, 
alternatim  illapfis,  mox  tamen  evanefeentibus  infellaretur  j in  abfentia  Dn.  Grofmanni,  Dn.  Viviani  et  Fuchs, 
circa  vefperam,  fomenta  ex  vino  calido  .adhibuerunt,  oleo  rofaceo  caput  inunxerunt,  et  deligationem  perfecerunt, 
coena  et  fomnus  modicus  fubfequebantur  ; liic  tamen,  ob  didam  modo  caufam,  aliquoties  fuit  turbatus. 

Ipfe  etiam  dn.  patiens,  fermones  noltros  interpellens,  in  fequentia  erumpebat : (“  In  Jefu  nahmen,  ihr  herren, 
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jcb  hab  micli  in  ihre  Gervalt  gegeben,  fie  machen  mit  mir,  wie  fie  es  gedencken  zu  verantworten”).  Domini 
mei,  fubdidi  me  potefiati  veltrae,  peragite  in  me,  in  Jesu  nomine,  qua;  a vobis  defenfum  iri,  confiditis  j atque 
fella;,  huic  negotio  apparatae,  infidens,  dnum.  chirurgum,  de  officio  fuo  intrepide  exequendo  cohortabatur  : opus 
igitur  aggreffi  fuimus,  atque  fecundum  et  majus  trepanum  fuit  applicatum,  cum  fucceffu  optimo,  et  fumma  eegri 
tolerantia,  qui  nec  de  ullis  conqucrcbatur  doloribus  folito  ; tamen  major  quantitas  fanguinis,  per  ipfum  trepanum, 
cum  ad  diploen  deventum  effet,  ad  cochlearia  tiia  vel  quatuor  cafeiter,  fubfequebatur  ; ipfum  os  exfeiffum  vero, 
firmum  ac  fanum,  ac  valde  craffum,  nifi  quod  aliquo  modo,  in  inferiori  tantum  lamina,  ut  monllrat,  carie  arro- 
fum  effet,  reperiebatur  ; ipfum  trepani  foramen,  floridus  adimplebat  fanguis,  cui  linteolum,  oleo  rofaceo  imbu- 
tum,  atque  flupa,  quantum  fufficiebat,  imponebantur. 
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tions  Readily  and  manfully.  The  work  was  begun  ; a fecond  and  larger  tre- 
pan-crown was  applied,  with  little  pain  to  the  patient,  but  with  an  unufual  profu- 
lion  of  blood,  (which  began  to  flow  when  the  faw  had  reached  the  diploe),  to  the 
extent,  indeed,  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls.  This  piece  of  bone  was  Arm  and  found, 
and  peculiarly  thick,  except  on  its  lower  furface,  where  it  feemed  eroded  by  caries. 
But  a pain  in  the  eye  of  that  fide,  which,  from  the  time  the  perforation  was  half 
finifhed,  the  patient  felt  at  every  turn  of  the  faw,  forbade  the  application  of  a third 
trepan.  He  himfelf  requefted  that  no  other  perforation  fhould  be  made  at  this 
time  ; and  we  accordingly  left  him  undifturbed.  He  dined  but  poorly,  from  want 
of  ftrength  ; at  two  we  met  again,  to  make  the  third  perforation,  but  refrained 
from  it  on  account  of  the  pains,  which  were  rather  aggravated  than  relieved.  He 
went  to  bed  fupperlefs,  pafifed  an  uneafy  night,  and  it  was  only  towards  morning 
that  he  had  any  remiflion  of  pain. 

“ But,  on  the  24th,  the  third  trepanning  was  very  happily  and  fuccefsfully  per- 
formed ; the  bleeding  from  the  diploe  was  equally  profufe  ; the  patient  felt  no  pain 
from  cutting  the  bone ; but  the  pains  of  both  eyes  came  on  again,  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  terebra,  and  ceafed  the  moment  the  piece  was  cut  out.  This  piece  of 
bone  was  in  no  degree  tainted  with  caries,  but  found  without  and  within.  The 
patient  was  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and  doubted  nothing  that  his  perfect  reco- 
very, and  the  fuccefs  of  our  operation,  would  give  the  lie  to  our  detradlors.  He 

Ad  tertium  trepanum  progredi,  vetabat  dolor  oculi  idius  lateris,  nempe  linidri,  quern  fub  ipfa  terebratione 
fere  dimidia,  et  ad  lingulas  quoque  trepani  adafiiones,  dn.  aeger  perfentiebat  •,  turn  et,  quod  differri  illud  li  foret 
pofiibile,  ipfe  pollularet,  quia  fe  viribus  ad  aliud  ex  alio  fubfequens,  perferendum,  imparem  futurum  putabat  j 
fafla  itaque  beligatione  convenienti,  inturbatus  relinquebatur.  Prandium,  ob  appetitum  prodratum,  fuit  exi- 
guum.  Hora  fecunda  promeridiana,  ad  indituendum  trepanum  tertium  conveneramus,  quoniam  autetft  dolores 
oculum  vehementiores  invaferant,  qui  necdum  intermittebant,  fed  ad  qualemcumque  ; in  faiflo  modo  foramine, 
predionem,  augmentabantur,  in  cradinum  illud  differre,  confultum  videbatur  : refoluta  fafeia,  fcrobiculus  trepani, 
fluido  dmul  et  florido  fanguine  plenus,  inveniebatur,  fa£ta  itaque  debita  deligatione,  praeter  quod  aliud  quid  oc- 
ciperetur,  die  hac  dn.  teger  finebatur  ; manlit  inccenatus,  et  nodtera  traduxit  infomnem,  quod  ingravefeentibus 
oculi  linidri  infedaretur  doloribus,  qui  circa  tempus  matutinum  aliquantum  remiferant. 

Die  24.  Cum  fucceffu  optimo  indituebatur  trepanifatio  tertia  ; fanguinis  tamen,  pari  ut  in  fecunda,  ubi  ad  di- 
ploen  perveniebatur,  fubfequente  quantitate,  condanter  pariter  hanc  ut  antecedentem,  et  fine  magnis  doloribus 
dn  patiens  preferebat  •,  fub  ipfa  terebratione  tamen,  dolores  in  utroque  oculo  incidenter  afiligebant,  qui  tamen 
datim,  cum  operatkmis  line  quoque  fmiebantur;  gratulabatur  libi  de  fucceffu  bono  dn.  patiens,  fpe  fubfecuturae 
felicis  curationis  fretus,  hinc  dextra  fua,  meam,  fub  ipfa  terebratione,  prehendens  et  premens,  bene  negotium, 
ad  me  inquiebat,  Deo  auxiliante,  ceffurum,  et  obtreclatoribus  nodris  probo  futurum,  confido  : “ Ich  mercke,  es 
wird  durch  Gottes  Hulffe  gut  gehen,  alien  unfern  Eeinden  z-u  Spoit  und  Schande.'’  P^racl-c  trepanatione,  mcdt> 
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went  fupperlefs  to  bed,  fpent  a painful  and  fatiguing  night,  and  towards  morning 
was  thirfty. 

“ He  requefted,  on  the  25th,  that  we  fhould  defer  for  two  days  the  fawing  out 
what  remained  to  be  cut  away  : Excepting  occafional  lancing-pains  in  the  forehead, 
he  continued  well,  ate  with  appetite,  and  had  refrefhing  deep.  On  the  26th,  the 
pains  of  the  eyes  and  forehead  returned  ; and,  having  fupped  plentifully,  he  palfed  a 
fleeplefs  night,  but  free  from  pain.  On  the  27th,  fome  of  the  intermediate  pieces 
of  bone  were  cut  out  with  ftraight  faws,  fome  fragments  were  pinched  away  with 
the  cutting  forceps.  On  the  28th,  a faw  better  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  part  ha- 
ving been  prepared,  more  bone  was  fawed  away  ; drying  applications  were  put  to 
the  fungus  ; his  appetite  improved  ; he  was  chearful ; he  had  a tranquil  night,  and 
flept  a good  deal.  On  the  30th,  the  faws  were  ufed  once  more  ; however  lightly 

debito  deligabatur.  Ofliculum  exemptum,  nulla  carie  infedtum,  fed  lamina  fua  tarn  exteriore  quam  interiorc 
folidum,  omnibufque  partibus  incorruptum  deprehendebatur.  Prandium  fuit  modicum  : poll  meridiem,  de  ali- 
quali  folum  virium  imbecillitate  conquerebatur ) coena  fuit  brevis,  vel  nulla  potius  ; nodem  habuit  infomnem, 
ob  dolores,  in  foramine  praeprimis  ultimi  trepani,  et  circa  frcnlem,  perceptos  fere  continuos  5 circa  nodtem  me- 
dian) circiter  quoque  fiti  vexatus,  adeo  ut  de  decodla  fumere  fuerit  neceflitatus. 

Die  25.  Ut  ad  bidui  fpatium,  in  exfcindendo  reliquo  offe,  celfaremus,  petiit,  quo  tempore  vires  fe  recuperatu- 
rum,  fibi  babebat  perfuafiflimum,  quare,  deligatione  tantumdem  fadla,  quieti  relinquebatur  ; ante  prandium  ad 
fefqui  horse  fpatium  dormivit,  ceffarunt  pridie  allapfi  dolores,  et  prandit  fatis  bene  > poll  meridiem  fatis  erat  ve- 
getus,  nifi  quod  bis  terve  circa  frontem  imprimis,  pungentes,  mox  tamen  evanefcentes,  perciperet  dolores  j coe- 
navit  fatis  bene,  nodlem  habuit  quietam,  nec  ullos  capitis  dolores  fenlit. 

Die  26.  Mane,  capitis  dolores,  ad  oculos  et  frontem  imprimis  ingruentes,  non  tamen  diu,  (dimidiam  horam 
circiter),  durantes  obfervabantur  fadla  fuit  deligatio,  poll;  etiam  fatis  bene  pranfus  fuit.  Coenavit  largiter, 
nodlem  vero  infomnem  fere,  fine  ullo  tamen  capitis  dolore,  peregit.  Operationibus  his  abfolutis,  feorfum  collc- 
cutus  mecum  dn.  patiens,  fe,  reliquos  dnos.  D.  D.  excepto  Dn.  Lie.  Gottfched,  medico  tunc  fuo  ordinario,  abdi- 
caturum,  mihi  expofuit,  voluitque  ut  de  meo  confilio,  reliqua  perficeretur  curatio,  utque  ad  finem  ufque  huic 
prseelfem,  a me  popofeit. 

Die  27.  Serrulis  redlis,  interflitia  foraminum,  modiolis  fadlorum,  difeindere  tentebatur,  ob  ferrularum  autem 
ineptitudinem,  duae  rantum  lineae,  feu  delineationes,  pro  inflituendis  fedtionibus,  accommodiftima,  dudfae  fuerunt, 
leviter  tulit  omnia  dn.  patiens,  poll;  vero,  ante  prandium,  iterum  per  femi  horam,  ad  oculos,  capitis  fenfit  do- 
lores, pranfus  tamen  ell  fatis  bene  $ poll  meridiem  bona  fuerunt  cundta,  ad  horam  quartam  ufque,  ubi  forcipe  in- 
ciforia  aliquot  fruftula  offis,  inter  primi  et  fecundi  trepani  foramina,  exempta,  foramina  item  exterfa,  et  deliga- 
tio fadla  fuerunt  \ coenavit  bene,  et  fine  dolore,  cum  aliquali  fomno,  nodlem  traduxit. 

Die  28.  Tam  ante,  quam  poll  meridiem,  nihil  fere,  ob  ferrularum  commodarum  defedflum,  praeter  deligatio- 
nes,  inflitutum  fuit  5 interim  fatis  bene  fe  habuit,  fatis  bene  comedit,  atque  bene  dormienao,  pollquam  ad  horam 
notiam  ufque  noiflurnam,  ab  amicis  et  cognatis,  fecum  coenantibus,  blandis  converfationibus  exhilaratus  effet,  fine 
dolore,  quietam  habuit  noflem. 

Die  30.  Serrula  iterum  adhibita  fuit,  atque  ubi  interior  quoque  lamina  perfedla  videbatur,  quamvis  cohaereret 
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the  dura  mater  was  touched  with  the  levators  or  laws,  it  Teemed  extremely  fenfible, 
and  excited  excruciating  pains  ; many  parts  were  now  burft  up  with  the  levators, 
which  were  carious  on  both  furfaces,  and  throughout.  That  part  of  the  fungus 
which  protruded  through  the  openings  of  the  parietal  bones,  was  cut  off  with  a 
blunt  fpathula,  without  the  flighted:  perception  of  pain,  while  part  of  the  cranium 
on  the  right  fide  was  burft  up  with  the  levator,  which,  though  found  without,  was 
carious  on  its  internal  furface  : Part  of  this  furface  yet  adhered  fo  firmly  to  the  fun- 
gus, that,  in  place  of  being  feparated,  it  was  cut  away  with  the  forceps,  which  exci- 
ted excruciating  pains  of  the  eyes,  and  through  all  the  brain,  fo  terrible,  indeed,  that  the 
patient,  who  had  borne  all  the  moft  painful  parts  of  the  operation  with  compofure, 
roared  with  agony,  “ Oh,  oh,  my  left  eye  ! in  the  name  of  God,  what  are  you 
doing  ?”  while  the  blood  flowed  very  profufely  ; all  that  day  he  fuffered  dreadful 
pain,  but  his  fleep  was  fweet  and  refrefhing,  without  difturbed  dreams.  On  the 
31ft,  the  pains  returned  at  drefling  ; two  days  he  paffed  in  great  fear  of  hemorrha- 
gy,  almoft  depriving  himfelf  of  fleep.  On  the  2d  of  October,  the  veflel  which 
had  occafioned  this  alarm  wras  tied  ; and  this  day,  as  on  many  of  the  preceding,  he 
was  ft  ill  tormented  with  a gnawing  pain,  (dolorem  quodammodo  mordicantem)  ; 
but  it  fubfided  as  ufual  towards  night,  and  he  enjoyed  refrefhing  fleep.  On 
the  5th,  a fmall  fragment  of  the  fungus  was  feparated  with  a fpathula.  On  the  6th, 
it  became  neceflary,  on  account  of  profufion  of  matter,  and  a degree  of  fetor,  to 
drefs  twice  a-day. 

Vol.  II.  3 O 
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adliuc,  veclis  per  primum  trepanum  parti  finiftrae,  fiiper  fungo,  fubmittebatur,  (fimulac  enim  extra  fungum, 
dura  mater  in  fecundi  aut  tertii  trepani  foramine,  quam  leviffime  tangebatur,  intolerabiles  excitabantur  dolores), 
furfumque  pars  ilia,  ad  futuram  fagittalem  ufque  effringebatur,  quae,  qua  fafeiem  exteriorem,  et  intcriorem,  ca- 
riofa  plane  inveniebatur  j poftea,  fungi,  quae  per  fagittalem  excreverat  pars,  fine  ulla  doloris  perceptione,  et  fpa- 
tula  quidem,  feu  ferro  hebete,  feparabatur  : pariter  et  dextra  calvarias  pars,  ve£le  elevabatur,  quae  extrinfecus, 
integra,  intrinfecus,  magna  ex  parte  cane  derofa  fpedlabatur,  interiori  etiam  fua  lamina,  fungo  tam  firmiter  ad- 
nata erat,  ut  erui  non  poffet,  et  forfice  abfeindi  earn  oporteret,  unde  dolores  acerbiflimi,  et  in  toto  cerebro,  et 
ad  oculos  imprimis,  inducebantur,  ut  etiam  dn.  asger,  (qui  alias  dolores  quofcumque  per  operationes  cundlas,  in- 
fenfibilis  quafi  pertulerat),  exclamare  cogeretur,  (“  Ave,  ave,  mein  linck.es  Auge  umb  Gottes  Willen,  ihr  Her- 
ren,  was  rpacht  ihr  ?”)  Ah,  ab,  finitlrum  meum  oculum,  per  Deum,  Domini,  quid  agitis  ? fanguis  etiam,  ob  fe- 
parationem  illam,  large  profiuebat,  quare  immiffo  prius  deco£lo  fculteti,  fafeia  imponebatur,  atque  quo  ianguinis 
fluxus  fupprimeretur,  hac  die  non  folvebatur,  fed  circa  vefperam  defenfivum  reiterabatur  ; fenfit  eo  tempore  im- 
manes,  quales  toto  quatuordecim  dierum  fpatio  non  afflixere,  dolores,  quid  ad  nodtem  ufque,  donee  fomnus  in- 
grueret,  pendurarunt,  quapropfer  ccena  etiam  modica  tantum  fuit } fubfecutus  tamen  eft  fomnus  bonus  et  reficiens, 
abfque  ullis  imaginibus  aut  infomniis  j unde  mane, 
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“ The  opening  was  now  more  accurately  meafured  with  compafles ; it 
was  of  a triangular  form,  and  fully  three  inches  in  length.  On  the  7th, 
forae  fmall  fplinters  of  bone  feparated  at  the  dreffing  ; other  fmaller  exfoliations 
were  difcharged  at  the  dreffing  cf  the  9th  ; on  the  10th,  two  more  were  difchar- 
ged  ; and  on  the  11th,  two  more  from  the  fore-part  of  the  opening  ; on  the  12th, 
was  difcharged  a larger  fragment;  on  the  13th,  he  had  pains  of  the  eyes  and 
temples,  which  only  ceafed  after  an  hour’s  deep  ; and  on  the  14th,  one  other  fcale 
was  exfoliated.  On  the  17th,  towards  night  the  pains  returned,  which  kept  him 
awake  till  midnight.  On  the  i3th,  he  went  to  vifit  fome  friends,  and  remain- 
ed till  midnight  ; he  paffed  the  day  without  pain,  and  the  following  night  in  re- 
frefhing  deep.  He  was  now  drafted  with  dry  dreffings  only.  On  the  20th,  dill, 
another  fcale  of  bone  came  away;  on  the  21ft,  he  had  his  dders  and  friends  to 
dine  with  him.  The  granulations  were  now  feen  ridng  fad  in  the  did  trepan-hole, 
and  an  exfoliating  piece  of  bone  was  pulled  away  with  the  forceps. 

“ But  of  lefier  exfoliations,  laxative  pills,  anodyne  draughts,  and  refrefhing  or 
deeplefs  nights,  there  is  no  end  in  this  narrative,  as  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  en- 
comiums of  the  patient’s  condancy  and  fortitude,  nor  any  moderate  limits  to  the 
augud  titles  which  the  noble  patient,  and  all  his  relations  and  friends,  collateral 
and  dirett,  barons  and  baronefles,  are  decorated.  I mud  conclude  with  faying,  that, 
on  account  of  the  foftnefs  and  apparent  fungofity  of  the  growing  flefli,  they  were 
obliged  to  touch  it  occafionally  with  caudics.  During  all  the  month  of  December, 


Die  31.  Satis  alacer  reperiebatur,  fada  fait  confueta  bora  8va  deligatio,  prtcmiffa  inundione  decodi  fculte- 
’liani  : pod  deligationem,  non  leves  iterum  illapfi  funt  dolores,  ad  prandium  ufque,  durantes,  rpii  tarr.en  intra 
prandendum,  quo  cibus,  in  fatis  magna  quantitate  acceptus  fuit,  evanuerunt,  ita  ut  horis  promeridianis,  dnum. 
aegrotum  fatis  vegetum  invenerimus  : ad  vefperam,  iterum  capitis  dolores  perfenfit,  ad  fomnum  ufque  affligcn- 
tes,  unde  coena  exigua,  et  fomnus  interturbatus  fubfecutus  ; node  in  media,  fatis  vehemens,  cxorta  fuit  heeraor- 
rbagia,  ut  pro  coercenda  ea,  dn.  Fuchs  cbirurgus,  qui  iifdem  in  mdibus  commorabatur,  fuerit  accerfitus. 

Die  1.  Novembris,  foluta  ligatura,  ad  finem  ultimas  incifionis,  in  finidro  latere,  fub  incifione,  diffeda  pro- 
minens  vena  bunc  effudiffe  fanguinem,  reperiebatur,  quod  tamen,  ab  ipfa  incifionis  die,  nondum  coutigerat  : im- 
pediebat  boemorrbagia  bsec,  quo  minus  apertura  debite  extergeri  poflet,  et  carptis  filamentis  obturari  podulabat, 
fada  itaque  fuit  cita  deligatio,  prandium  habuit  mediocre,  aliquales  tamen,  non  adeo  vebementes  vero,  capitis 
dolores  fenft,  cum  aliqua  viiium  imbecillitate  : pod  vefpertinam  quartam,  inflituebatur  deligatio,  finidro  tamen 
latere  relido  intado,  ob  hasmorrhagite  metum,  adliibendo  decodum  fculteti  j cosna  fuit  mediocris,  fubfequen- 
tem  etiam  vefperam  ct  nodem  fine  doloribus  tranfegit,  fomnolentus  quidem,  fomno  tamen  fe  non  dedit,  ob  liae- 
morrnagise  metum,  quia  caput  finifirorfum  ledo  imponere  metuebat,  donee  piimo  dduculo,  fuadente  cliirurgo 
Fucbfio,  (qui,  capite  infpedo,  nullum  erupiffe  fanguinem  invenerat,  in  finidrum  latus  fe  inclinaret,  et  fub  ejus 
cudodia  bene  dormiret. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


the  progrefs  of  the  wound  was  regular,  and  his'  re-ccnvalefcence  was  uniform  and 
rapid.  He  had  only  one  reftlefs  night,  that  of  the  7th,  and  it  was  occafioned,  not 
by  his  own  ill  health,  but  by  his  anxiety  for  a friend,  who,  upon  feeing  the  wound  at 
one  of  the  dreflings,  was  ftruck  with  horror,  fainted,  and  fell  back.  He  fuffered  no 
interruptions,  but  what  were  occafioned  by  flight  imprudences  ; nor  any  diftrefs, 
but  from  a violent  cough,  occafioned  by  late  vifits  to  the  baronefles  and  barons. 
On  the  17th,  he  took  an  airing  for  fome  miles  in  a clofe  carriage  ; one  fmall  fcale 
was  difcharged  on  the  20th.  The  laft  of  December,  the  day  of  his  final  cure,  and 
the  laft  of  the  year,  he  fpent  with  becoming  ferioufnefs,  in  religious  duties,  in  gi- 
ving thanks  to  God  for  his  miraculous  recovery  ; the  next  he  fpent  in  the  feftivities 
of  the  feafon  without  reftraint,  and  without  harm  ; and,  having  returned  home  on 
the  30th  of  January,  continued  to  enjoy  the  moft  perfect  health.” 

I have  tranflated  thus,  faithfully,  a cafe  which  has  often  been  the  fubjedt 
of  comments,  a cafe  much  mifunderftood,  that  being  defcribed  as  a fungus, 
which  is  plainly  a caries  of  the  icull.  This  long  and  interefting  narrative  car- 
ries with  it  very  important  pathological  fadts.  It  is  a cafe  folitary  almoft  in 
the  records  of  our  fcience,  and  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  rude  but  neceftary  operations,  in 
which  a fpace  of  fix  inches  circumference  was  cut  out  of  the  fcull  moft  fortunate. 
You  will  have  remarked,  as  I defcribed  in  fucceflion  to  you,  the  feveral  phenomena, 
— the  extreme  cold,  fucceeded  by  immediate  heat, — the  fudden  pain, — the  flow  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe, — the  extent  of  the  caries, — and  the  infignificancy  of  the  fungus. 
I am  not  forry  to  have  tranflated,  for  the  firft  time,  this  narration  from  the  Gothic 
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Die  2.  Fa&a  fuit  deligatio,  impofito  venae  in  finiftro  latere,  (quae  tamen  nullum  ftillaverat  fanguinem),  pul- 
vere  ltyptico  : malum  alias  in  eodem  inventum  fuit  ftatu,  nifi  quod  fupra  denudatum  os  frontis  •,  et  in  fecundo 
tertioque  trepano,  rubicunda  pundta,  (novae  recrefcentis  carnis  primordia),  fparfim  confpicerentur  : prandium 
habuit  largum,  totaque  die  bene  fe  habuit,  vefpere  ingruente  tamen,  in  ipfo  malo,  quodammodo  mordicantem 
fenfit  dolorem  •,  coenavit  mediocriter,  et  quietnm,  fine  doloribus,  habuit  noflem. 

Die  3.  Sine  doloribus,  alacer,  totam  peregit  diem,  probe  prandendo  ac  coenando.  Mane,  et  fic  unica  tantum 
vice,  die  hac,  recenfito  jam  modo,  fuit  fa&a  deligatio,  (funda  galeni  difta),  nodera,  bene  dormiendo,  tranfegit, 
licet  etiam  aliquoties  expergifceretur,  ftatim  tamen  iterum  obdormivit. 

Die  4.  Tota  die,  cunfla  bene  gefta,  praeterquam  quod  port  deligationem,  per  horse  fere  fpatium,  dolores  ca- 
pitis non  adeo  leves,  fenferit  : una  fafta  deligatio  j per  tufiim  aliquoties  a fomno,  qui  fatis  quietus  fuerat  experge- 
faftus. 

Die  5.  Modo  priftino  et  tempore  confueto,  fafta  fuit  deligatio-,  fruftulum  etiam  fungi,  obtufo  quidem  inftru- 
mento,  fpatula  nempe,  feparabatur,  quo  fa£to,  fanguis  ftatim  profluebat,  et  doloribus,  levibus  faltem,  iifque 
paucis,  ad  oculos  decumbentibus,  afficiebatur  : alias  omnia  bona,  nifi  quod  tufiis  continuaret.  Circino  obfervavi 
longltudinem  interftitii  extremarum  orarum,  primi  et  fecundi  trepani  fignttam. 


4GS  THIS  CARIES  ASCRIBED  TO  COLD  AND  FEVER. 

Latin  in  which  it  is  told  ; it  is  a cafe  of  caries  in  the  fcull,  as  nearly  parallel  with 
that  of  the  boy’s  tibia,  proceeding  from  cold,  as  can  be  imagined,  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  detnonftrate  the  fudden  efFe&s  of  cold  leconded  by  heat  and  fever  upon  the 
flructure  of  a bone. 

Firft,  a ftrong  and  vigorous  man,  travels  poll;  by  night,  in  weather  intenfely 
cold,  and  though  inured  to  fervice,  in  Brabant,  with  the  army,  he  feels  all  its  in- 
tenfity,  and  afcribes  to  it  all  his  diftrefs.  He  arrives  at  his  houfe,  and  is  recei- 
ved in  rooms  heated,  after  the  German  manner,  with  ftoves ; and  there  having 
hardly  embraced  his  friends,  he  is  ftruck  with  a fudden  and  violent  pain  in  the 
head ; and,  I doubt  not,  had  the  detail  of  his  cafe  been  very  perfect,  we  fhould 
have  found,  that,  like  this  herd-boy,  he  had  palled  the  firft  night  in  feverifh  dreams, 
and  great  diforder.  During  feven  weeks,  the  pains  are  unremitting  and  torturing  ; 
and  while  the  bone  was  thus  inflamed,  furely  the  dura  mater  could  not  fail  to  fepa- 
rate  from  it ; the  moment  the  pains  ceafe,  the  vertigo  is  perceived,  which  marks  the 
exaft  period  of  this  kind  of  danger.  The  pains  return,  his  whole  fcalp  fwells,  and 
then  by  fuppuration  the  fwelling  becomes  limited  to  the  part  affe&ed,  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  carious  bone.  Again,  at  the  diftance  of  fourteen  days,  the  puffy  tumor 
v'.fes ; — the  fcalp  is  plainly  detached  from  the  deadened  cranium  ; — the  tumor 
fubfides,  but  the  fore  never  heals ; — the  bone,  covered  by  fiftulous  integuments, 
diftils  a ferous  humour  ; and  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  when  the  inte- 
guments are  no  longer  able  to  hold  connexion  with  fuch  difeafed  bone,  the  dura 
mater,  on  its  internal  furface,  cannot  remain  found.  This  caries,  then,  or  fe- 
brile necrofis  of  the  fcull,  is  plainly  the  original  difeafe  : The  feparated  dura  mater 

might  well  put  on  (in  this  feparated  ftate)  a difpofiVion  to  generate  fungus  : Yet, 
when,  after  a year’s  buffering,  and  innumerable  confutations,  the  phyficians  and 
burgeons  refolved  that  the  trepan  fhould  be  applied,  when  a great  circle,  of  fix  inches 
of  circumference,  is  cut  awray,  there  is,  in  proportion  to  this  extent  of  caries,  a 
fungus  fo  infignificant,  that  except  fome  flight  aflringents,  foaked  in  Malmfy  wine, 
and  (towards  the  end  of  the  cure)  fome  flight  applications  of  the  cauftic,  w*e  hear 
nothing  of  the  fungus  ; it  is  adventitious  only  ; it  does  not  protrude  through  the 
fcull,  nor,  though  cut  down,  does  it  grow  up  again  like  a true  fungus,  in  one  night  ; 
it  wants  every  eflential  character  of  fungus  ; it  refembles  nearly  the  vigorous  granula- 
tions of  a healthy  but  fuppurated  dura  mater  ; and  heals  fo  equally  along  with  the 
bone  and  integuments,  that  w7e  are  no  more  entitled  to  deferibe  this  as  a fungus  of 
the  dura  mater,  than  as  cancer  of  the  brain. 
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OF  SUPPURATION  OF  THE  BRAIN,  FROM  WHATSOEVER  CAUSE  IT  PROCEEDS, 
WHETHER  FROM  LACERATION  OF  THE  INTEGUMENTS,  SEPARATION  OF  THE 

* DURA  MATER,  OR  CONTUSION  OF  THE  SCULL, OF  THE  SIGNS  OF  DANGER,  AND 

THE  PROPER  TIME  FOR  OPERATING, WITH  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OPINIONS 

AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE  MOST  ABLE  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  ON  THIS  IMPOR- 
TANT QUESTION. 

You  will  now  perceive,  that  contufions  of  the  cranium  lead  naturally  to  one 
of  two  forms  of  difeafe  ; either  to  a mere  exfoliation,  a difeafe  limited  to  the 
bone,  and  long  protracted,  yet  in  no  period  void  of  danger  j or  a prefent  affec- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  penetrating  in  a few  days  to  the  brain  itfelf,  and  followed 
by  very  hidden  death.  If,  in  demonftrating  to  you  the  various  affedions  of  the 
lacerated  fcull,  feparated  dura  mater,  and  contufec^  bone,  I have  treated  individually 
and  diftindlv  of  affections  which  are  oftener  combined,  it  is  with  the  purpofe,  firft, 
of  proving,  that  they  do  happen  independently  of  one  another  ; and,  fecondly, 
of  accuftoming  you  to  reafon  corredly  on  the  individual  fads  ; and  teaching 
you  to  diftinguifh  the  peculiar  conftitutions  and  affections  of  each  part,  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  foretell  the  dangers  refulting  from  each  particular  injury.  But 
thefe  parts  having  one  common  circulation,  and  a mutual  fympathy  and  depen- 
dence, it  cannot  be  but  that,  in  moft  cafes,  the  blow  which  affeds  the  bone,  by 
ccntufion,  mult  (hake  the  dura  mater,  and  deaden  the  integuments,  and  produce, 
by  this  complicated  injury,  fymptoms  different  in  complexion,  (and  more  imme- 
diate in  their  confequences),  from  any  I have  yet  deferibed.  I have  deferibed  chiefly 
that  form  of  contuiion,  where,  along  with  a mere  caries,  there  is  a fiow  reparation  of 
the  corrupted  bone,  and  little  danger  ; but  not  that  where  the  period  is  ihort,  where  the 
fymptoms  immediately  follow  the  injury  ; where,  though  there  is  no  external  wound, 
nor  apparent  bruife,-to  intimate  the  patient’s  danger,  there  rifes,  after  a few  days  of  fhi- 
verings,  and  indefcribable  confufion  of  head,  a puffy  tumor,  the  fureft  mark  of  danger, 
and  where  in  a few  days  more  the  brain  is  deeply  affeded,  and  the  patient  dies.  I am 
now  to  explain  to  you  the  principles  on  which  this  cafe  is  to  be  refolved,  the  rules  and 
data,  according  to  which  a confutation,  the  moft  folemn  and  interfiling  in  cur  profef- 
luon,  is  to  be  concluded  : The  confufion  of  head,  {hivering,  and  fever,  are  all  too  flight 
for  the  patient  to  feel,  or  his  friends  to  appfehchd,  or  any  but  his  furgeon  to  eftimate 
juftly  the  danger  of  his  fituation  : The  fymptoms  are  too  flight  to  allow  the  mention 
of  an  operation,  efteemed  the  moft  hazardous  in  furgery,  which  yet  muft  be  imme- 
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THE  PUFFY  TUMOR  AND  SICKLY  CONDITION  DESCRIBED. 


diately  performed,  elfe  the  man  is  loft  without  redemption.  Not  one  among  you, 
perhaps,  is  deftined  ever  once  in  his  life  to  perform  lithotomy,  but  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  will  not  be  daily  called  upon,  in  future  pradice,  to  decide  upon  the  moft 
difficult  of  all  queftions  refpeding  injuries  of  the  head; — to  deliver  before  a jury 
a fentence  on  life  or  death  ; — to  proclaim  the  motives  and  principles  of  your  prac- 
tice, your  reputation  being  involved  in  the  fate  both  of  your  patient,  and  of  the 
criminal  accufed  of  his  death.  The  phenomena  which  I have  hitherto  defcribed, 
are  chiefly  thofe  of  caries,  affeding  only  the  bone,  protraded  for  months  or  years, 
and  often  void  of  danger.  But  the  train  of  fymptoms  I am  now  to  defcribe,  are 
thofe  from  which  danger  is  infeparable. 

A man,  in  a quarrel,  or  in  a riot,  is  knocked  down  with  a brick-bat,  or  blud- 
geon. He  is,  perhaps,  only  ftunned  by  the  blow,  and  doe's  not  fall  down  : he  is  fick- 
ened,  faint,  cold,  and  pale,  but  in  a few  minutes  he  feels  quite  recovered  : often  a 
blow  apparently  more  terrible,  is  flarmlefs  : but  whatever  may  be  the  force,  there  is 
unhappily  no  criterion  of  the  effed  of  fuch  a blow.  Though  a patient  thus 
hurt  is  apparently  well,  and  goes  about  his  ufual  occupations,  he  feels  a depref- 
lion  of  fpirits,  and  a confufion  of  head, — a want  of  appetite,  and  loathing  of  food  : 
He  is  in  a faint,  languid,  and  nervous  condition  : his  hands  tremble,  and  his 
head  fwims  upon  being  hurried  in  exercife,  or  difturbed  with  any  unufual  emo- 
tion, and  he  paffes  the  night  in  unquiet  fleep,  and  terrifying  dreams,  from  which 
lie  wakes  in  indefcribable  confufion,  from  time  to  time.  In  a few  days,  the 
part  injured,  though  at  firft  it  was  hardly  livid,  rifes  into  a puffy  tumor,  round, 
loft,  regular,  circumlcribed  ; important,  only  as  it  is  conneded  with  thefe  figns  of 
danger,  and  as  it  implies  a detachment  of  the  dura  mater,  and  contufion  of  the 
bone. 

In  a few  days,  the  fever  is  more  confpicuous,  (though  perhaps  the  tumor  is 
flattened),  with  flight  horrors  and  fhiverings  ; the  confufion  is  more  diftreffing,  at- 
tended with  pain,  and  a fenfe  of  girding  in  the  head  ; he  can  no  longer  endure 
the  light ; the  eyes  are  red,  fwollen,  and  gummy,  (the  oculi  fubpingues  of  the  an- 
cients) ; the  pulle  is  quick  and  weak  ; the  tongue  foul  ; the  Ikin  parched  ; the  vi- 
fage  pale  and  ghaftly,  with  a hedic  flulh  upon  the  cheek ; the  urine  pale,  and  fpa- 
ring  in  quantity  ; the  hands,  and  the  tongue,  when  he  puts  it  out,  tremble.  He 
knows  not  what  ails  him,  but  is  night  and  day  in  a ftate  of  indefcribable  confufion. 
During  the  night,  roving,  grinding  the  teeth,  and  flightly  delirious ; and  during 
£he  day,  defponding,  oppreffed,  and  lick. 


THE  DANGER  OF  NEGLECTING  IT  POURTRAYED. 


If  the  furgeon  be  fully  aware  of  the  import  of  thefe  flight,  but  alarming  figns, 
he  opens  this  puffy  tumor  with  the  fcalpel,  and  finds  the  bone  dry,  and  whitifh, 
or  inclining  to  yellow.  He  knows  by  the  afpe£t  of  the  pores,  which  are  the  holes 
by  which  the  arteries  enter  it,  that  it  is  dead.  He  applies  the  trepan,  and  upon 
taking  out  the  piece,  finds  that  there  is  a flight  coating  of  cream-coloured  pus  upon 
the  dura  mater,  and  congratulates  himfelf,  not  without  reafon,  on  having  anticipa- 
ted the  danger,  and  faved  his  patient’s  life  ; for  ufually  the  fymptoms  fubfide  after 
perforation,  the  dura  mater  reddens,  granulates,  and  heals  along  with  the  fcalp, 
with  which  it  unites  in  one  common  cicatrix. 

But,  if  the  patient  be  regafdlefs  of  thefe  fymptoms,  unconfcious  of  his  fituation, 
or  indifferent  to  the  intreaties  of  his  furgeon  ; if  any  how  this  happy  interval  -be 
negle&ed,  the  ulcer,  which  was  in  this  ftage  confined  to  the  dura  mater,  extends  to 
the  brain.  The  confufion  of  head,  and  fever,  incrcafe  ; the  patient  becomes  ftu- 
pid,  and  drowfy,  and  weakens  from  fleep  in  great  confufion  and  alarm.  He  has 
longer  fliiverings,  and  more  continual  ficknefs  ; his  knees  totter  under  him,  his 
hands  tremble,  and  his  face  is  often  flightly  diflorted  with  fpafms  ; and  his  limbs, 
cfpecially  of  one  fide,  are  often  flightly  convulfed  ; and  growing  gradually  weak- 
er, he  fometimes  becomes  paralytic  of  one  fide,  but  ufually  becomes  only  more  ftu- 
pid,  and  oppreffed,  and  fuffers  flight  convulfive  paroxyfms  before  he  dies.  During 
the  firfl:  eight  or  ten  days,  he  is  in  this  fiate  of  languor  and  ficknefs  ; from  the 
tenth  to  the  twentieth,  he  is  in  manifeft  danger ; and  ufually  before  the  twentieth 
or  twenty-fifth  day,  he  expires. 

The  nature  of  this  puffy  tumor,  and  the  fad  preCages  to  be  drawn  from  it,  are  now 
plain  to  you.  The  blow  which  contufes  the  bone,  deadens  the  fcalp,  and  that  fur- 
face  which  is  next  the  cranium,  is  chiefly  affe&ed,  in  confequence  of  the  hard  refiftance 
of  the  bone  : The  furface  of  the  fcalp,  in  contact  with  the  contufed  fcull,  is  gangren- 
ous, and  thence  the  tumor  is  enphyfmatous,  foft,  uninflamed  : The  deadened  part  being 
limited,  gives  a circular  form  to  the  tumor  ; by  the  extravafation  of  blood,  and 
inflammatory  thickening  of  the  furrounding  parts,  it  is  circumfcribed  j and  by  its  re- 
lation to  the  contufion  of  the  bone,  and  the  probable  feparation  of  the  dura  mater, 
fuch  tumor  becomes  the  molt  infallible  fign  of  danger.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that 
fuch  puffy  tumor  arifes  from  the  contufion  of  the  bone,  and  the  bruifing  of  the  fcalp  ; 
for  the  feparation  of  the  dura  mater  will  not  caufeit.  Often  have  I feen  the  patient, 
who  had  great  effufions  of  blood  betwixt  the  fcull  and  dura  mater,  lie  for  days  or 
weeks  oppreffed  and  unaffifled  ; but  never  have  I feen  fuch  feparation  of  the  dura 
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mater  marked  with  puffy  tumor.  I have  here  defcribed  the  moft  common  courfe  of 
the  procefs,  which  ufually  lads  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  it  affeds  the  brain,  and 
is  fo  uniformly  the  confequence  of  contufion,  as  to  make  the  examples  I have  lately  laid 
before  you,  of  fymptoms  delayed  for  months,  mere  exceptions  to  the  general  law.  The 
ufual  inference,  though  not  univerfally,  is  generally  true,  “ That  the  danger  arifing 
from  contufion,  or  wounds  of  the  head,  muft  appear  before  the  fortieth  day.” 
The  rules  which  nature  points  out  for  our  conduct  are  fo  very  plain,  that,  had 
nothing  been  written  on  the  fubjed,  I had  found  little  now  to  write.  But  every  doubt 
muft  be  removed  from  your  minds,  and  your  dired  line  of  condud  afcertained  by 
authority,  as  well  as  pointed  out  by  reafon.  If  there'be  a cafe  which  the  ancients 
underftood,  it  was  this  of  fuppuration  of  the  brain,  proceeding  from  a contufed  bone. 
From  the  nature  of  their  arms  in  fighting  hand  to  hand,  from  the  partial  warfare  of 
innumerable  lival  ftates  concentrated  in  a narrow  peninfula,  they  had  fo  many  op- 
portunities of  obferving  the  ftages  by  which  a blow  becomes  fatal,  that  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  contufed  bone,  fhiverings,  fever,  and  other  ill  figns,  were 
perfedly  underftood  ; and  long  before  books  of  fcience  were  written,  or  opi- 
nions and  fyftems  began  to  be  perplexed,  Hippocrates  had  announced,  in  the  form 
of  a fimple  aphorifm,  thofe  fads  which  we  labour,  through  many  pages,  to  prove, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  bring  back  to  the  fimple  truth.  “ When  the  cranium, 
(fays  Hippocrates),  fradured,  contufed,  or  otherwife  injured,  is  negleded,  and 
neither  rafped  on  its  furface,  nor  perforated,  as  needing  no  fuch  care,  the  fever 
appears  in  fummer  on  the  yth,  though  not  in  winter  till  the  14th  day.  Thus, 
the  bone  ulcerates,  changes  its  colour,  and  difcharges  a thin  fanies  ; and,  being 
inflamed,  it  naturally  periffies,  becomes  yellow  or  livid,  as  if  foaked  in  brine ; and 
when  it  becomes  thoroughly  corrupted,  grows  firft  intenfely  black,  and  then 
white  again.  Some,  having  gangrene  of  the  brain,  perilli  in  fummer  on  the 
7th,  in  winter  by  the  14th  day.  Wherefore,  when  you  perceive  the  acceffion  of 
this  fever,  accompanied  with  other  threatening  figns,  you  muft  make  no  delay, 
but  either  fcrape  the  furface,  or  perforate  the  bone  through  to  the  dura  mater 

* “ Qi^um'quis  os  fradlum,  aut  ruptum,  aut  contufum,  aut  quocunque  modo  fractum  intelligens,  per  errorem 
celiqtierit,  et  neque  vaferit,  neque  perforaverit,  veluti  os  non  opus  nabeat,  et  velut  os  fanum  exiftat  ; ante  deci- 
mum  quartum  diem  febris  corripiet  ut  plurimum  in  hyeme.  In  aeftate  vero  pod  feptimum  diem  febris  corripit  ; 
et  poftquam  hoc  faflum  fuerit,  ulcus  colorem  amitrir,  et  ex  ipfo  fanies  pauca  fluit ; et  quod  inflammatum  eft  ex 
jpfo  emoritur,  et  viicofcm  fit,  et  apparet  velut  falfamentum,  colore  fulvum,  fublividum,  ct  cs  tunc  corrumpi  in- 
cipit,  et  fit  valde  nigrum,  poftremum  pallidum  aut  valde  album  evadens. 
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Archigenes  defcribes  in  like  terms  the  condition  of  thofe  who  have  the  dura  ma- 
ter inflamed  : “ Ex  Ms  membranis  apparet,  ideo,  enim  febres  cum  horrore  acce- 
dunt,  faciei  rubor,  et  calor  longe  major,  quam  pro  febris  modo,  fomnique  tumul- 
tuofl,  oculi  fubpingues,  et  gramiofi,  et  rubentes  ; ulcus  neque  alitur,  neque  pus  ma- 
turat,  et  fordidum  flt.  Nonnullis  et  in  lingua  puflula  oboritur.  His  ubi  cito  ma- 
NUS  ADMOVEATUR,  SPES  ALIQUA  SUBEST  SALUTIS,  UBI  SERIUS  PLERIQUE  OMNES 
moriuntur.”  “ When  the  dura  .mater  is  inflamed,  then  come  Ihiverings,  and  fever, 
and  flulhings  of  the  face,  quite  difproportioned  to  the  degree  of  fever;  didurbed 
fleep  ; eyes  heavy,  fwelled,  and  gory  ; a fore,  flabby,  and  foul,  with  ill-digefled 
pus  ; fometimes  pudules  cover  the  tongue.  Thofe  who  are  fpeedily  ajjijled  have fane 
chance  of  fafety ; but  when  help  is  even  but  a little  delayed , they  almojl  always  die.” 
Thefe  confequences  muft  have  been  long  obferved  before  they  were  recorded  : 
thefe  conclufions,  fo  very  important  in  practical  furgery,  have  flood  uncontroverted 
for  three  thoufand  years.  The  various  flages  of  death  in  the  fcull,  are  marked  by 
the  ancients  with  fimplicity  and  preciflon,  as  becoming  firft  dry,  then  yel- 
low, or  livid  ; and  when  thoroughly  corrupted,  entirely  black,  or  black  ver- 
ging again  towards  a dead  whitenefs  : thus  we  are  led  back  to  that 

found  and  judicious  rule  which  I have  delivered  to  you  in  the  words  of  Fal- 
lopius : “ Woe  to  the  patient  whofe  furgeon  waits  for  the  blackening  of  the 
bone.”  In  cafes  of  fradure,  there  may,  indeed,  be  doubts : the  danger  is  even- 
tual, the  operation  merely  preventative.  Fradure  may  caufe  a fuppuration  of  the 
brain  and  membranes  at  fome  future  period  ; but  contufion  is  the  difeafe  itfelf,  it  is 
the  adual  fuppuration  of  the  brain,  announced  by  infallible  figns.  Of  all  the  cafes 
in  furgery,  this  is  the  lead  equivocal.  Of  thofe  who  have  fradures  of  the  fcull,  many 
even  in  the  mod  alarming  circumdances  furvive  unaflided  ; but  in  contufion,  fol- 
lowed by  fuppuration,  unlefs  the  fcull  be  perforated,  unlefs  the  abfcefs  be  opened,, 
all  mud  die. 

Hippocrates  refers,  in  all  his  cafes  and  reprefentations,  to  war  and  weapons  ; 
and  fuggeds,  with  that  fagacity  for  which  he  has  been  famous,  that  we  Ihould 
watch  with  peculiar  care  thofe  who  are  druck  with  greater  violence,  and  edimate  the 
danger  of  the  contufion  according  to  the  force  of  the  blow  : “ Rumpitur  autem  os 
Vol.  II.  3 P 

Sant  autem  et  qui  fyderati  fiunt,  atque  lie  pereunt  ante  feptimum  diem  in  jeftate,  aut  decimum  quartum  in 
hyeme.  Quapropter  ubi  intellexeris  febrem  invadere  hominem,  et  ex  aliis  fignis  aliquod  ipli  accedere  rson  QunC4 
tari  oportet,  fed  os  ufque  ad  niembranum  perforate,  aut  fealpro  raforio  deradere.” 
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et  obfcuris  fiflims  et  manifeflis  : et  contunditur  obfcuris  contufionibus : et  intro  ex 
fua  maxrme  cedit,  quum  alter  ab  altero  fauciatur,  de  indujlrta  fittciare  volcns  : aut 
quum  ex  altiore  loco  fit  ja&us,- — aut  plagae  i&us,  uter  tandem  fuerit,  magis  quam 
ex  piano  loco  : — et  11  contineat  manu  telum,  five  jac eat,  five  percutiat ; et  fi  fortiorem 

dcbilior  vulnerat 

“ T.  a big  grofs  man,  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  (upon  I know  not  what 
quarrel,  but  I believe  in  defending  a little  boy  who  had  been  abufed)  knocked  down 
with  a brick-bat.  The  fellow  who  had  abufed  the  boy,  and  then  revenged  himfelf  upon 
the  innocent  man  who  interpofed,was  notorious  for  his  favage  difpofitions,andfor  l'uch 
uncommon  bodily  ftrength,  as  to  leave  no  apology  for  his  lifting  any  thing  like  a wea- 
pon. He  lifted  half  a brick,  and,  handing  on  a flair  to  which  he  had  retreated, 
threw  the  brick  with  all  his  force,  and  hit  T.  on  the  head  a blow  which  felled  him  to 
the  ground.  He  lay  very  long  infenfible,  for  the  fpace  of  a day  and  a night,  in 
his  own  houfe,  fo  that  had  we  feen  him  at  this  period,  we  might  have  apprehended 
fome  burfting  of  blocd-vefiels,  and  extravafation  within  ; but  he  revived,  reco- 
vered his  fenfes  entirely,  found  the  cut  on  his  head  very  trivial,  and  would  have 
returned  to  his  trade,  but  for  that  indefcribable  ficknefs  and  languor  which  hung 
about  him,  without  any  remarkable  fymptoms,  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

“ Deep  as  the  ulcer  had  penetrated  into  the  brain,  and  early  as  the  fymptoms 
began  in  this  man,  they  were  all  along  very  flight.  He  had  hardly  recovered 
from  the  infenfibility,  when  the  fhiverings  commenced.  On  the  3d  day  he  had 
frequent  fits  of  fhivering,  of  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  duration,  followed  by  heat  and 
thirft.  A purge  (which  I preformed  on  the  4th)  of  jalep,  and  muriate  of  mercury, 
operated  fmartly,  and  relieved  the  pains  in  his  head.  Next  morning,  I found  the 
vertigo,  headachs,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  almoft  gone,  and  he  felt  nothing  but  a de- 
gree of  weaknefs,  and  languor,  and  difturbed  fleep.  On  the  6th  day,  I found  this 
giddinefs,  languor,  and  pain,  increafed,  but  again  relieved  on  the  7th,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  a fecond  purge  ; and,  on  the  8th,  he  mentioned  but  flightly  the  pain  of 
the  head,  and  feemed  chiefly  diflreffed  by  the  debility  and  languor.  In  this  ftate 
did  I watch  him  carefully,  the  headachs  being  relieved,  but  the  languor  increafing,  till 
the  10th  day,  when,  befides  the  oppreflion  and  languor,  he  felt  ficknefs, — an  increafe 
of  the  headachs, — long-continued  chillnefs  and  horrors, — a degree  of  confufion  du- 
ring the  night ; and  he  awakened,  not  as  from  a refrelhing  fleep,  but  opprefled  in 
an  unufual  degree,  with  a hot  fkin,  and  a fretful  pulfe ; and  he  had  that  degree  of 
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conftipation  which  I know  not  whether  to  afcribe,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  fudden  confine- 
ment after  a Rate  of  health,  or  to  an  incipient  Hate  of  paralyfis,  which  affc&s  always, 
I ohferve,  the  vifcera,  before  it  fenfibly  affe&s  the  limbs.  By  a repetition  cf  the 
purge,  his  confufion  of  head,  and  fickly  feelings,  were  again  abated,  and  fomething 
of  chearfulnefs  and  content  was  vifible  in  his  countenance.  He  remonftrated 
ftrongly  againft  the  cutting  off  of  his  hair,  under  pretext  of  the  ill  effe&s  which  he 
had  always  experienced  from  cutting  his  hair,  which  infallibly,  he  faid,  produced 
headachs  ; but  really,  I believe,  for  fear  of  this  being  but  a prelude  (as  it  was  in- 
deed defigned)  to  fome  operation. 

“ The  fmall  wound  was  now  puffy  and  livid  ; the  adjacent  fkin  began  to  be  un- 
dermined, and  the  probe,  when  introduced,  ran  along  fome  extent  of  naked  bone. 
The  pulfe  had  rifen  beyond  a hundred,  the  tongue  was  white,  the  belly  ftill  coftive, 
and  the  night  of  the  14th  he  paffed  in  a fleeplels  perturbed  (fate,  fucceeded  in  the 
morning  with  headach,  a permanent  fenfe  of  coldnefs,  fenfibility  to  light,  and  that 
character,  in  his  features,  and  in  all  his  motions,  of  oppreffion  and  extreme  languor, 
which  is  infeparable  from  a fuppurating  brain.  An  uninformed  perfon  would  expcft 
fuppuration  of  the  brain  to  be  marked  by  convulfions  or  delirium,  while  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  fcenes  knows,  that  it  is  diftinguifhed  only  by  extreme  weaknefs, 
not  by  the  violence,  but  by  the  total  abfence  of  fymptoms.  The  man  knows  not  what 
ails  him  ; the  furgeon  perceives  his  condition,  but  the  patient  hardly  complains,  unlefs 
it  be  of  fighing,  oppreffion,  flight  confufion  of  head,  fhivering,  with  a feeling  of 
coldnefs  at  the  acceffion  of  each  febrile  paroxyfm,  and  trembling  of  the  hands,  and 
tottering  of  the  knees,  when  either  his  mind  is  alarmed,  or  he  endeavours  to  exeit 
his  ftrength. 

“ This  man  I had  deftined  for  the  knife,  confcious  that  no  earthly  power  could  fave 
him,  if  that  fuppuration  was  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  which  was  plainly  begun. 
But  he  was  referved  for  a different  fate;  for  the  natural  courfe  of  rotation  of  the  hofpi- 
tal  having  delivered  him  into  other  hands,  I met  him  wandering  in  the  cold  {fairs  of 
the  hofpital,  his  eyes  indeed  open,  but  his  fenfes  gone,  at  the  moment  he  fhould 
have  been  under  the  operation  of  trepan.  On  the  13th  day,  an  incifion  had  been 
made,  fo  as  to  prolong  the  cut  on  his  head,  and  expofe  the  naked  part  of  the  fculb 
which  was  nearly  on  the  top  of  the  head,  clofe  by  the  fagittal  future.  The  bone 
was  bare,  and  was  known  to  be  fo  for  many  days  ; but  it  was  not  fuppofed  dead. 
The  incifion  hea’led,  or  feemed  at  leaft  in  a healing  condition  ; and  for  his  ficknefs 
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effervefcing  draughts  were  prefcribed.  He  continued,  with  flight  variations  of 
pulfe,  countenance,  and  intelled,  in  the  fame  ailing  condition,  from  the  13th 
to  the  1 7th  day ; but  his  vomiting  was  now  fevere  ; his  rigors  lafted  fome- 
times  half  an  hour  ; his  complexion  was  wan  ; his  features  contracted  and  pinched  ; 
his  eye  heavy  and  melancholy  ; his  fever  increafed,  and  his  pulfe  beating  112  ; and 
though  generally  feeble,  it  was  fometimes  very  ftrong  : Even  in  the  hour  of  viflt, 
his  vomiting  was  fo  inceffant,  his  fhiverings  fo  violent,  and  his  pulfe  at  the  fame 
moment  fo  weak  and  trembling,  that  it  could  not  be  felt.  On  the  18th,  the  con- 
fufion  of  head,  the  ringing  of  the  ears,  the  fever  and  fhiverings,  and  all  the  marks 
of  diforder,  were  fo  much  increafed,  that  the  operation  could  be  no  longer  delayed, 
but  unhappily,  the  man  was,  by  eighteen  days  of  fuffering,  reduced  fo  very  low, 
that  the  chance  of  his  being  faved  by  it  was  indeed  very  flight.  Upon  perfora- 
ting the  fcull,  a profuflon  of  ripe  pus  flowed  from  the  trepan-hole  ; and  he  was 
committed  to  bed,  where  he  pafled  an  indifferent  night.  In  the  morning,  though 
no  fhiverings  were  reported,  he  was  chill  ; and,  in  place  of  the  opprefled  and  de- 
jeCted  countenance  which  he  had  before  operation,  his  looks  were  wild,  and  his 
pulfe  extremely  rapid. 

“ On  the  fecond  day  after  the  operation,  the  dura  mater  looked  black  and 
doughy,  the  difcharge  foetid,  the  matter  continued  to  flow  profufely  from  the  tre- 
pan-hole ; yet  his  looks  had  changed  again  from  wild  and  diftraCted,  to  opprefled 
and  anxious  ; the  fhiverings,  he  faid,  had  ceafed,  becaufe  he  had  refrained  from 
cold  drinks,  but  his  head  was  fadly  confufed.  On  the  3d  day  he  fell  lower ; his 
fenfes  were  perfect,  but  his  looks  expreffed  unfpeakable  diftrefs  : the  matter  was 
brown,  thin,  and  foetid,  the  wound  dry  and  glazed,  the  fkin  hot,  and  the  pulfe 
feeble  and  quick,  and  the  breathing  opprefled  : without  having  fhiverings,  he  had 
frequent  chillnefs  ; with  lefs  feeling  of  pain  in  the  head,  he  has  a miferable  feel- 
ing in  every  part  of  his  body.  By  the  4th  day,  he  had  fallen  extremely  low  ; the 
univerfal  uneafinefs  feemed  very  diftrefling  ; his  pulfe  extremely  weak ; his  voice 
feeble;  his  features  fhrunk.;  he  never  flept,  but  moaned  and  tofled  continually.  On 
the  evening  of  the  yth  day,  after  a fevere  fhivering,  he  fweated  profufely;  his  fea- 
tures fhrunk  perceptibly,  his  pulfe  was  extremely  quick,  his  extremities  cold  ; the 
night  was  pafled  in  great  diforder ; he  flruggled  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  towards 
morning  fell  low,  and  expired.” 

The  affidavit  which  I prefented  on  this  occafion  to  the  magiftrates,  I have  unfor- 
tunately lofl.  Eut  in  this  cafe,  I have  given  a faithful  picture  of  a condition  of 
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the  fyftem  which  I have  often  obferved  and  watched,  from  the  flighted  glimmer- 
ings of  danger,  to  the  lad  fatal  druggie  of  delirium  or  convulfive  tremors.  By 
this  indru&ive  cafe,  you  are  taught  at  once  the  flightnefs  of  the  fymptoms, 
— the  danger  infeparable  from  thefe  phenomena  of  fhiverings  and  puffy  tumor  com- 
bined,— the  deadly  fuppuration  that  infallibly  lurks  under  a dry  and  difcoloured 
piece  of  cranium, — the  folly  of  delaying,  till  deadened  bone  degenerates  actually 
into  black  caries  ! and  you  are  now  confcious,  that  though  the  fate  of  the  patient  is 
terrible,  the  fymptoms  are  not  fo  : that  the  mod  deadly  and  decifive  are,  debility, 
anxiety,  fhiverings,  and  flight  confufion  of  head  : that  to  wait  for  fymptoms  is  to 
wait  for  death,  for  the  fird  flight  convulfion,  or  decided  delirium,  is  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  death. 

The  cafe  I am  now  about  to  lay  before  you,  is  of  a very  different  complexion. 
“ Elizabeth  Barrow,  a woman  of  the  mod  diffolute  life  and  manners,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  knocked  down  in  the  dark,  in  a drunken  tumult,  with  a 
candle-dick,  poker,  or  fome  fuch  weapon,  but  immediately  recovered  her  fenfes, 
and  continued  in  health. 

“ The  blow  fhe  had  received  was  near  the  vertex,  upon  the  corner  of  the  parie- 
tal bone,  and  not  far  from  the  fagittal  future ; and  there  rofe  over  the  contufed 
part  a circular  tumor,  not  exactly  a puffy  tumor,  but  rather  aneurifmal,  contain- 
ing blood.  For  fix  weeks  the  tumor  was  dationary,  and  the  woman,  though  weak- 
ly, and  having  pains  in  the  head,  was  without  any  formal  complaint.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  greater  mark  of  a diffolute  life,  and  vicious  dilpofitions,  than  a difregard 
of  health  ; and  this  woman  ran  her  ufual  courfe  of  vice  and  wickednefs,  uudidurb- 
ed  with  any  thoughts  concerning  her  health,  till  febrile  paroxylins  and  pains  of  the 
head  forced  her  to  apply  to  a furgeon,  who  opened  the  tumor,  which  was  then  of 
the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg,  with  the  point  of  a lancet,  and  it  dilcharged  chiefly  blood. 
But  the  punCture  foon  clofed,  matter  gradually  colle&ed,  and  the  tumor  was  foon 
of  its  original  fize.  In  a month  more,  it  was  again  opened,  and  dilcharged  blood 
mixed  with  matter,  healed  again,  and  again  formed, 

“ The  tumor  was  pointed,  and  about  half  the  fize  of  a tennis-ball,  fofr, 
puffy,  and  little  elaflic.  The  centre  foft  and  fluctuating,  the  circumference  hard, 
firm,  and  bulging ; the  bottom  folid,  and  giving  that  very  peculiar  feeling,  by 
which  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived,  in  recent  extravafations  of  blood ; it  felt  as 
if  the  tumor  covered  a very  remarkable  depreflion  of  the  fcull.  Upon  laying; 
it  open  with  free  incificns,  the  matter  which  flowed  was  thick  and  purulent. 
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much  mixed  with  blood  ; one  of  the  arteries  of  the  fcalp  bled  profufely  ; the  bone 
was  felt  rough  and  fcabrous  to  a great  extent,  and  from  part  of  its  furface  a loofe 
fungous  growth,  fo  loofe  that  you  could  pufh  the  point  of  your  finger  through 
it,  protruded  into  the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs.  In  thefe  circumftances,  how  to  pro- 
ceed was  indeed  a queftion  of  delicacy.  In  a recent  contufion,  with  even  the  flighted 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  where  there  was,  with  occafional  fhiverings,  a naked  bone  at  the 
bottom  of  a puffy  abfcefs,  the  rule  would  have  been  exprefs.  But  this  woman  was  in 
apparent  health ; much  time  had  elapfed  without  any  figns  of  danger  ; the  bone  might 
be  carious  merely  on  its  external  furface,  and  might  exfoliate,  or  might  granulate, 
(as  indeed  it  did  in  the  end  granulate)  : There  could  be  no  apology  for  preci- 
pitate operation  ; there  feemed  to  be  time  for  reflection ; the  perforation  of  the 
cranium  was  accordingly  deferred. 

“ But  fhe  had  been  induced  to  prefent  herfelf  to  the  furgeons,  from  having 
headachs,  fometimes  fevere,  with  confufion  of  head,  chillnefs,  and  fever-fits, 
which  were  very  difirefling  ; (he  was  at  the  fame  time  fo  nervous  and  alarm- 
ed, and  her  fufferings  altogether  fo  great,  that  fhe  received  with  pleafure  the  firft  pro- 
pofal  of  an  operation.  The  catamenia,  which  had  difappeared  after  the  blow,  were 
now  flowing,  but  were  fuddenly  flopped  with  an  increafe  of  headach,  a coftive  belly, 
ahotfkin,  and  a febrile  pulfe,  counting  always  above  ioo.  On  the  4th  day  of  putting 
herfelf  under  our  care,  the  incifions  being  already  very  free,  the  operation  of  trepan 
was  performed  by  Mr  Lawfon,  who  made  his  perforation  near  the  fagittal  future,  and 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  caries,  through  a very  unufual  thicknefs  of  bone  : but  the 
bone  was  in  part  alive ; a great  profufion  of  blood  flowed  from  the  cancelli ; and  the 
moment  the  inner  table  was  divided,  and  before  the  perforation  was  complete,  mat- 
ter fpouted  up  in  great  profufion  by  the  fides  of  the  faw. 

“ The  night  following  the  operation,  the  patient  was  reftlefs  and  feverilh,  for,  upon 
opening  an  abfcefs  within  the  fcull,  as  in  opening  one  in  any  part  of  the  body, the  fever 
and  nervous  fymptoms,  hardly  perceptible  before,  became  very  confpicuous.  Though  the 
wound  looked  well,  the  head  was  in  confufion,  and  fhe  became  extremely  fenfible  to 
noife  or  light.  The  fucceeding  night  was  calm  ; and  the  headach,  which  was  violent 
the  firft  day,  was  relieved  by  reft  and  quietnefs  on  the  fecond.  The  flow  of  matter 
from  the  furface  of  the  dura  mater  was  good  and  copious,  and  its  furface  began 
to  granulate. 

“ Even  on  the  5th,  I found  her  complaining  of  great  dcpreflion  of  fpirits,  nau- 
fea,  and  fieknefs,  and  great  pain  of  the  head;  but,  by. the  prudent  ufe  of  glyfters 
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of  opiates,  and  a little  wine  dafhed  with  water,  the  ficknefs  abated  in  two  days, 
the  wound  contracted  apace,  the  pus  was  thick  and  well-formed,  the  furface  of  the 
dura  mater  was  vermeille  and  granulating.  By  the  8th  day,  the  margins  of  the  tre- 
pan-hole were  red  and  flelhy,  and  the  whole  furface  of  the  difeafed  fcull  was  co- 
vered with  a rich  pile  of  granulations.  In  about  twenty  days  more,  the  wound 
was  contraded  ; the  cicatrix  of  the  fcull,  fcalp,  and  dura  mater,  confolidated  ; and 
the  woman  perfedly  cured  in  fix  weeks*.” 

Without  any  fuggeftion  on  my  part,  you  will  reap  every  advantage  from  the 
contrafting  of  this  with  the  preceding  cafe,  and  learn  by  experience  the  duty  of 
watching  with  extreme  folicitude  the  flighteft  changes  of  the  eye,  countenance, 
or  pulfe ; the  flighteft  fhiverings,  oppreflion,  or  ficknefs,  in  thofe  who  have 
this  contufion  of  the  fcull.  From  what  extreme  danger  this  woman  was  faved, 
I need  not,  at  this  ftage  of  our  inquiry,  reprefent  to  you  ; — the  matter 
came  up  from  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  trepan  while  working,  and  fpouted  from  the 
orifice  the  moment  that  the  fawed  circle  was  poifed  up.  0‘Halloran  fays  a thing  at 
once  untrue  and  difcouraging ; untrue  at  leaft  as  a general  aphorifm,  and  difcouraging, 
fince  it  tends  to  make  us  indifferent  to  the  mod  interefting  queftion  in  pradice, 
and  to  the  condition  of  many  who  might  be  faved : “ In  the  courfe  (fays 
0‘Halloran),  of  many  years  pradice  and  careful  obfervation,  I cannot  give  myfelf 
credit  for  a fingle  cure  I ever  performed  in  this  way,  (by  trepanning),  when  the 
fymptoms  of  depofit  were  formed ; for  whether  the  patient  was  or  was  not  trepan- 
ned, the  fcene  clofcd  %vith  death This  does  but  prove  the  culpable  delays  even  of 
this  good  pradical  furgeon,  forewarned  as  he  was  of  the  dangers  of  matter  being 
formed  ; and  demonftrates  to  us,  that  thofe  who  die  are  loft  by  temporifing  and 
timid  counfel  ; indeed  we  have  fome  confpicuous  proofs  of  that  operation, 
which  fhould  have  faved  the  patient,  being  unwifely  relinquifhed  after  being 
fuccefsfully  begun.  “ A boy,  (fays  Slevogt),  going  to  fchool,  was  ftruck 
with  an  unripe  pear  on  the  top  of  the  head,  fell  down  fenfelefs,  and  was  car- 
ried home,  where  he  lay  from  morning  to  mid-day  fenfelefs,  vomiting,  and 
opprefied.  When  he  recovered  his  fenfes,  he  pointed  with  his  hanc  to  the  in- 

* This  woman,  who  made  no  fecret  of  her  vicious  life,  or  fvphilitic  taints,  had  a new  fappuration  over  the 
trepanned  part  of  the  fcull  nine  months  after  the  operation  ■,  the  abfcefs  was  opened  ; a fcale  of  bone  exfoliated  ; 
and  (lie  had  a mercurial  courfe  adminiflered  to  her  for  the  cure  of  very  fufpicious  pains,  accompanied  with  flight 
nodes  ou  the  clavicle  and  flernum. 
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jured  part,  and  complained  of  pain  ; and  the  common  applications  failing  to  difcufs 
the  tumor,  they  called  a furgeon,  who,  feeing  the  fcalp  entire,  pronounced  it  a 
bruife  cf  no  moment,  and  without  the  flighted  attention  to  diet  or  rules,  applied 
firfl:  a gum-plafter,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a fortnight,  pundured  it  with  a lancet, 
and  let  out  ripe  pus.  At  this  time,  all  the  fymptoms  of  injured  fcull  were  diftin- 
guifhable,  pulfating  pain,  ftupor,  difturbed  fleep,  and  lofs  of  appetite,  with  uncea- 
ling  pain  ; yet  had  this  man  the  prefumption  to  promife  the  parents,  that  the  boy 
fhould  be  well  in  eight  days.  But  continually  a thin  ichor  diftilled  from  the  punc- 
ture, and  from  a fpontaneous  opening  near  it,  without  the  tumor  at  all  fubflding, 
for  it  continued  for  five  months,  and  at  laft  the  part  became  fo  exquifitely 
fenfible,  that  the  little  patient  could  not  endure  the  flighted  touch  of  the  finger. 
After  long  difappointments,  and  every  fhift  to  fave  themfelves  the  indignity 
of  applying  to  a diflatisfied  relation,  the  parents  of  the  boy  were  at  lad 
reluctantly  forced  to  carry  him  to  his  uncle  Daniel  Mann,  an  experienced 
furgeon  of  Jena.  Mann  and  Slevogt,  upon  examining  in  concert  this  carious 
fidula,  found  two  fmall  orifices,  each  the  fize  of  a pea,  from  which  the  ichor  ifliied 
in  regular  pulfations,  correfponding  with  the  pulfes  of  the  brain.  The  whole 
fcalp  was  raifed  in  a puffy  tumor  over  the  meeting  of  the  fagittal  and  lambdoidal 
futures  ; and  when  prefled,  fo  as  to  fqueeze  out  the  humour  from  thefe  openings, 
the  boy’s  cries  were  fo  piercing,  that  there  was  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  cra- 
nium was  corrupted,  and  that  it  was  neceflary  to  open  the  fcalp.  Upon  cutting  off 
the  hair,  pafling  a probe,  and  making  a crucial  incifion,  a profufion  of  black  blood 
flowed  out.  On  the  day  of  the  third  drefiing,  a large  portion  of  the  outer  table  of 
the  cranium  was  found  loofe  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  as  thin  as  a fheet  of  pa- 
per, and  perforated  like  a fieve ; and  under  this  was  feen  the  diploe  naked,  and  the 
inner  table  perforated  with  one  fmall  hole,  through  which  a thin  yellow  ichor  iflfued, 
bubbling  up  at  each  pulfation  of  the  dura  mater,  (ex  quo  tenuis  flavefcens  liquor,  juxta 
rythmumvaforum  durse  matris  pulfantium,  expellebatur).  Could  there  be  a furer  mark 
of  things  being  wrong  within  the  cranium  ? There  feemed  to  be  in  this  cafe  the 
mod  flattering  profped  of  fafety  from  the  ufual  and  neceflary  operations,  fince  the 
ulcer  was'*  not  ill  conditioned,  nor  the  caries  incurable,  fince  the  functions  of  the 
brain  were  in  no  degree  affeded,  and  gradually  the  fleep,  appetite,  and  fpirits,  were 
reftored  ; fince  he  now  moved  his  jaws  eafily,  and  fuffered  only  from  a tremendous 
cough,  which  had  fhaken  his  delicate  frame  for  three  weeks. 

“ But  from  the  waywardnefs  of  the  boy,  united  with  his  recolledion  of  the  firfl: 
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incifions,  they  found  him  quite  ungovernable.  He  ftruggled  furioufly  at  the  flighted: 
touch,  and  refifted  even  the  ordinary  dreflings,  and  thus  difappointed  them  of  all 
hopes.  No  flattery  nor  threats  could  p evail  with  the  child  to  fubmit  to  what  was 
fo  neceflary  for  his  fafety,  and  unfortunately  the  foolifh  tendernefs  of  the  parents 
now  interpofed,  and  prevented  even  die  appearance  of  an  inftiument,  faying, 
ct  they  would  rather  have  the  boy  dead  than  tormented.” 

“ After  a fatal  delay,  much  of  the  corrupted  cranium  was  at  laft  entirely  difen- 
gaged,  and  through  two  large  openings  the  dura  mater  was  expofed  naked,  exhibit- 
ing at  once  three  diftin£t  movements  from  pulfation  of  the  arteri.es,  from  regular 
refpiration,  and  from  the  convulfive  cough.  But  a new  abfcefs  formed  towards  the 
occiput ; the  ufe  and  benefit  of  inftruments  was  again  refufed  ; the  choice,  indeed, 
was  given  the  furgeons,  of  laying,  if  they  pleafed,  a cauftic  on  the  part.  But  the 
boy  became  drowfy,  the  pulfe  rofe,  the  appetite  diminiflied,  the  ftrength  gradually 
failed  ; he  was  feized  with  tremblings  ; he  flept  continually  ; the  fever  increafed  ; 
when  fpoken  to,  he  either  did  not  reply,  or  anfwered  wildly  ; and,  after  lying  five 
days  in  this  condition,  he  expired. 

- “ The  cranium  was  found  perforated  by  four  openings,  and  its  inner  table 
was  eaten  away  by  ulceration  to  a great  extent,  the  dura  mater  coated  with 
pus,  and  fwarming  with  little  worms,  while  its  arteries  were,  (efpecially  where 
they  approached  the  ulcerated  parts),  confpicuoufly  turgid  with  blood  ; the  brain, 
white  in  all  the  reft  of  its  fubftance,  was  here  of  a rofy  colour,  with  innumerable 
red  points  on  its  furface,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  a yellow  ferum,  which  flowed 
out  the  moment  the  cavity  was  approached  with  the  fcalpel.” 

Thus  inftru&ed  in  your  duties  by  diredt  examples,  by  experience  and  reafon, 
you  are  qualified  to  judge  of  authorities,  and  profit  by  criticifm,  and  are  every 
way  prepared  for  examining  the  practice  and  opinions  of  celebrated  men,  and  to 
take  an  intereft  in  the- general  reafonings  and  dogmas  of  your  profeflion,  as  you 
are  deftined  foon  to  take  your  part  in  particular  cafes.  The  age  of  Morgag- 
ni was  too  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  our  fcience,  and  his  epiftles  too  full  of 
real  knowledge,  not  to  delerve  every  attention  ; it  is  therefore  my  defign  to  con- 
trail his  pra&ice,  and  that  of  contemporary  authors,  with  the  celebrated  furgeons 
of  modern  times,  and,  I truft,  you  are  fo  far  initiated  into  the  beft  and  foundeft 
principles  of  your  profeflion,  as  to  decide,  the  moment  the  cafes  are  laid  before 
you,  what  fhould  have  been  done  for  the  hundreds  of  patients  whom  Morgagni 
and  Valfalva  fuffered  to  die  without  help. 
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“ A young  man,  (fays  Morgagni),  of  fixteen  years  of  age,  was  ftruck,  with  a ftone 
which  was  thrown,  in  the  left  part  of  the  fmciput,  near  to  the  lambdoidal  future,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  two  inches  from  the  fagittal.  No  fymptom  that  was  worthy 
of  remark  was  the  confequence,  except  the  lips  of  the  wound  beginning  to  fwell,  and 
that  fome  days  only  before  the  eleventh  day  ; on  which  day  a fever  difcovered  it- 
felf,  with  a coldnefs  and  a vomiting,  but  without  any  pain  of  the  head.  After 
this  followed  convulfive  motions,  fpeechleflhefs,  deafnefs,  and  blindnefs  ; and,  fi- 
nally, in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  day,  death  itfelf. 

“ The  cranium  was  unhurt,  and  yet  the  dura  mater,  in  that  part  which  lay  un- 
der the  wound,  for  almoft  as  large  a fpace  as  the  wound  was  continued,  was  found 
to  be  thickened,  and  very  lax,  of  an  unequal  furface,  and  of  a colour  verging  to  a 
yellowifh  hue  ; and  betwixt  this  membrane  and  the  pia  mater,  a concoSled  pus 
was  found  to  f agnate  betwixt  the  falciform  procefs  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ce- 
rebrum, which  lay  near  thereto , quite  to  the  anterior  parts.  In  the  whole  of  the 
cerebrum  itfelf,  however,  was  found  no  injury  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  the 
fenfes.” 

“ A woman,  who  had  been  for  a long  time  fubjeCt  to  an  epileptic  diforder,  re- 
ceived a blow  upon  her  head.  In  the  beginning  there  was  no  fymptom  worth  at- 
tention ; fo  that,  if  fhe  were  afked  about  her  complaints,  (he  anfwered  that  they 
were  all  very  flight,  or  none  at  all.  But  at  the  end  of  fome  days,  the  fymptoms 
began  to  (hew  themfelves,  and  to  increafe  ; the  fever  was  augmented,  and  a certain 
fiate  of  inactivity,  which  was  very  much  like  a conftant  fleep,  came  on,  though 
without  fleep  ; for  if  you  attended  to  it,  you  heard  her  murmuring  with  a low  and 
fmall  voice.  And  in  this  manner,  neither  the  firft  remedies,  nor  the  latter,  being 
of  any  advantage,  fhe  died. 

“ The  fcull  not  only  /hewed  no  fiflure,  but  had  fcarcely  any  change  of  colour, 
in  the  part  where  the  blow  had  been  received  : Only  under  that  place  was  a 

purulent  mucus,  as  we  have  faid  in  the  old  man , though  in  a rather  larger  quantity .” 

“ A man,  who  was  near  fixty  years  of  age,  received  a blow  with  a flick,  a little  a- 
bove  the  extreme  part  of  the  forehead,  and  the  left  temple  ; no  morbid  fymptom  ap- 
pearing then , or  on  the  following  days , fo  that  he  came  by  himfelf  every  day  to  the 
hofpital  of  St  Mary  de  Morte,  at  Bologna  ; where  the  ufual  remedies  were  applied 
to  his  wound,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  no  more  than  cutaneous,  and  of  no  im- 
portance. 

“ And,  indeed,  during  four  or  five  of  thefe  days , he  continued  in  the  market , 
felling  chefnuts , according  to  his  ufual  cufom , in  a very  cold  feafon.  But  about 
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the  fixth  day,  his  wound  became  worfe,  and  a fever,  attended  with  a coldnefs  and 
rigor,  came  on  ; and  this  returning  every  day  in  the  fame  manner , without  any  other 
fymptom  being  added , than  a fight  gangrene  of  the  wounded  party  the  man  was  gradual- 
ly carried  off  thereby. 

“ The  carcafe  was  contracted,  as  it  feemed,  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon.  A 
little  fanies  had  defcended  from  the  wound,  betwixt  the  extreme  margin  of  the 
temporal  mufcle  and  the  bone  : and  the  gangrene,  by  its  erofion,  had  dilated  the 
wound  to  the  fize  of  that  piece  of  money  which  is  called  a Roman  crown  : and 
there  the  naked  bone  came  into  fight. 

“ On  cutting  out  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  no  fign  of  itijury  could  be  ob - 
ferved  in  that  boney  even  upon  the  mod  ftriCt  examination.  Yet  the  jneninges 
were  found  to  be  famous , and  Jomewhat  thickenedy  in  the  whole  of  that  fpace  wherein 
the  bone  had  been  laid  bare.  The  cerebrum  which  lay  beneath  thefe  thickened  parts 
of  the  meninges,  had  contracted  a very  evident,  though  a very  flight  injury  ; for 
externally  the  fubftance  thereof  was  corrupted  to  the  fize  of  a fmall  vetch  j and 
in  the  middle  it  feemed  to  be  perforated  with  a very  fmall  foramen.  But  this  foramen, 
together  with  the  corruption,  did  not  defcend  lower  than  to  a very  fmall  depth.” 

“ A virgin,  of  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  having  fallen  upon  the  ground, 
was  wounded  with  a very  fharp  done  in  the  left  part  of  her  forehead.  Being  re- 
ceived into  the  hofpital,  fhe  was  troubled  with  a continual  fever,  which  increafed 
every  day.  The  wound  began  to  be  feized  with  a gangrene,  which,  in  that  fea- 
fon, (for  it  was  the  month  of  June  1689),  came  upon  all  wounds.  Some  time 
. after,  the  patient  became  idiotic,  as  it  were ; fhe  heard  but  little  ; fhe  fpoke  not  at 
all  ; fhe  fixed  her  eyes  ftedfaftly  on  thofe  about  her.  At  length  a tretnor  of  the  whole 
body  came  on , during  which  fhe  died ; and  this  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  2 8 th  day. 

“ The  bone  that  lay  beneath  the  wound  was  hollowed  out  with  a fmall  dent,  and 
a foramen,  as  it  were,  externally  ; about  which  were  feen  three  chinks.  But  nei- 
ther thefe  chinks,  nor  the  foramen,  reached  to  the  internal  parts.  Yet  the  me- 
ninges y in  that  part  which  anfwered  to  the  wound , were  both  of  them  eroded ; and 
from  hence  a ferous  colluvies  was  difcharged,  which,  being  diffufed  through  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  brain,  had  infeCted  it  with  a difagreeable  odour,  and  tinged 
it  of  a blackifti  colour. 

“ A young  man,  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  (lender,  and  of  a blackifti  colour, 
having  received  a blow  by  a ftone  that  was  thrown  againft  one  of  the  ofla  fincipitis, 
where  the  temporal  mufcle  arifes  from  it,  pafled  two  days  without  any.  fymptom 
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worthy  of  remark,  if  you  except  a fever.  But  on  the  fixth  day  after  that,  as  he 
lay  in  the  hofpital  of  St  Mary  de  Vita,  the  wound  became  livid,  and  the  difcharge 
which  came  from  it  was  exceedingly  fsetid  ; befides  which,  he  had  an  acute  fever. 
To  thefe  fymptoms  were  added,  near  the  eighth  day,  a foporific  diforder;  fo  that, 
when  fpoken  to,  he  made  no  anfwer.  Sometimes  he  fent  forth  a kind  of fufpirious 
voice.  His  whole  face  became  tumid  and  yellow.  With  all  thefe  fymptoms  he 
went  on  to  the  eleventh  day  ; on  which,  'with  a very  great  expiration , he  died. 

“ The  whole  body  feemed  to  be  that  of  an  icteric  perfon.  From  the  wound  a 
purulent  matter  had  made  itfelf  many  pafflages  betwixt  the  cranium  and  the  cutis, 
which  it  had  alfo  eroded.  And  the  bone  had  'contracted  - fome  roughnefs  on  the 
furface,  from  the  ftroke  of  the  ftone  ; but  {hewed  no  injury  on  the  internal  furface, 
which  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  fenfes.  However,  betwixt 'the  bone  and  the 
dura  mater,  in  the  interfices  of  the  vejfels  of  this  membrane,  - was  obferved  a cineritious 
matter , not  much  unlike  a condevfed pus , in  that  part  only  which  lay  under  the  bio  tv  ; 
and  in  the  fame  part  only,  the  cerebrum  had  contrasted  a livid  colour , to  the  depth  of 
two  inches  *.” 

But  I will  fpare  you  the  quotation  of  narratives,  deftitute  of  variety,  and  difgui- 
fed  in  language  which,  only  in  fome  refpbdts,  refembleS  Engllfh.  This  cafe  is  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a young  man,  who  became  delirious  on  the  15th  day  of  a contu- 
fion,  and  died  more  quietly  than  by  a “ great  expiration , with  a fufpitious  voice  f 
lor  he  “ ceafed  to  live  any  more.”  This  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  plain  ; 
the  numbers  who  thus  ceafed  to  live,  is  fuch  as  to  “ fwell  this  epi file  (as 
Morgagni  himfelf  acknowledges)  to  the  bulk  of  a volume.”  To  writers  celebra- 
ted as  Valfalva  and  Morgagni  we  refort,  with  a natural  confidence  of  finding  fenfe 
and  reafon  combined  with  interefting  fa&s  ; but  of  all  melancholy  fcenes,  that  of 
their  ignorant  practice  is  the  moft  afflicting  ; and  of  all  {cholaftic  jargons,  that  of 
Morgagni,  in  his  “ Epistle  upon  ciiirurgical  and  universal  disorders,”  is 
the  moft  contemptible.  It  is  a forry  fight  to  fee  young  and  old,  fickening  on  the 
7th,  delirious  on  the  1 8th,  and  dying  on  the  20th  day,  unregarded  ; and  though 
in  each  cafe  there  were  decifive  figns  of  an  abfcefs  on  the  brain,  never  a thought 
feems  to  have  been  entertained  of  giving  vent  to  the  matter.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
the  procefs  of  the  fuppuration  feems  regular,  the  ftages  marked,  the  fymptoms 

* Alexander's  Morgagni. — IVIorgagni’s  volumes  are  fo  precious,  that  any  kind  of  tranflation  was  in  a degree  ac- 
ceptable. A man  has  fet  himfelf  the  talk  of  tranilating  the  moft  perplexed  book  in  our  fcience,  who  has  not  as 
many  words  as  a parrot  j but  by  repeating  the  expreflions  fallacious,  precarious,  See.  he  makes  it  out  amazingly. 
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invariable,  the  caufe  moft  unequivocal ; and  yet  thefe  great  men  efcape  this  plain 
direct  duty,  by  fo  poor  an  evafion  as  that  of  faying,  “ But  how  fhall  we  find  an 
interval  in  which  the  fuccefs  is  ftill  probable,  and  yet  the  fymptoms  urgent  for  ap- 
plying the  trepan  * ?”  By  the  uniform  courfe  of  that  procefs,  which  Valfalva  has 
but  too  often  and  too  truly  defcribed,  the  time  for  interpofing  is  diftindtly  mark- 
ed,— it  is  fo  far  marked,  that  Morgagni  himfelf  feems  confcious  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
that  the  patients  were  fure  to  die.  Are  we  to  offer  no  chance  for  life,  where  there  is 
nothing  but  defpair  ? Can  the  furgeon  be  faid  to  deftroy  by  his  operation  a patient 
who  is  declared  paft  all  hope  ? Can  a patient  fuffer  greater  agony  than  convullions, 
or  be  wode  than  dead  ? 

It  muff  be  advantageous  to  contraft,  with  the  rules  and  pradtices  of  modern 
furgeons,  the  conduct  of  fuch  phyficians,  the  dogmas  of  another  age,  of  another 
profefiion,  of  men  {killed  in  legends  and  dodtrines,  but  little  acquainted  with 
pradlice.  But  Morgagni  and  Valfalva  are  not  alone  to  blame ; thefe  were  the 
prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Phyficians,  unwilling  that  the  opera- 
tion of  trepan  fhould  be  at  all  reforted  to,  imagined  various  ways  by  which  a man 
might  fpontaneoufly  recover  from  fuppuration  of  the  brain,  by  tranfpiratiotl  of  the 
matter  through  the  invifible  pores  of  the  bone  itfelf, — by  its  abforption  and  difcharge 
through  forne  common  emundtory, — by  its  tranflation  to  fome  diftant  part. 

If  matter  ■was  formed  upon  the  brain,  they  imagined  no  poffibie  way  by  which 
it  could  be  depofited  there,  except  by  dropping  through  fome  crack  in  the  bone  ; 
if  none  was  found,  or  a very  little,  they  conjedtured  that  it  mull  have  been  ab- 
forbed,  and  conveyed  away  ; and  very  greatly  were  they  aftonifhed,  “ when,  ,(as 
in  a cafe  by  Morgagni,  p.  128.),  having  diligently  inquired  after  the  paffages  by 
which  pus  could  enter  the  cranium  by  the  wound,  they  found  all  the  bones  that 
compofed  the  cavity  quite  free  from  injury  on  their  internal  furfaces.” 

If,  in  one  who  died  of  injury  of  the  head,  it  happened  by  any  chance,  that  there 
was  at  the  fame  time  an  abfcefs,  however  fmall,  in  the  liver,  or  lungs,  it  was  re- 

* “ Thus  you  very  plainly  perceive,  that  cafes  may  happen,  wherein  either  no  fymptoms  of  blood,  being  e.v- 
Iravafated  in  the  cranium,  offer  themfelvcs  in  the  beginning,  or  they  are  very  flight ; but  after  a long  interval, 
fo  many  and  fo  violent  fymptoms  crowd  upon  and  attack  the  patient,  that  neither  in  the  firft  part  of  the  difeafe, 
which  is  convenient  for  trepanning,  the  patient  can  be  flruck  with  fuch  a fear,  as  to  make  him  admit  ■ of  that 
operation,  nor  in  the  latter  part  can  the  phyfician  hope  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  patient  thereby  ; as  you  cannot 
fuppofe,  after  fo  long  a fpace  of  time,  and  after  the  exiftence  of  fo  many  deflruftive  fymptoms,  that  a corruption 
of  the  parts  was  not  brought  on,  though  it  was  abfent,  almoft  beyond  belief,  in  that  very  rare  obfeivation  of 
Scultetus.” 
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garded  as  a confequence  of  the  tranflation  of  the  matter  from  the  injured  part,  for  what 
wife  purpofe  of  nature,  no  one  could  tell.  Nay,  fo  crude  and  unphilofophical  were  the 
notions  of  thefe  dogmatifts,  that  they  actually  believed  that  there  was  fome  fort  of 
paffage,  by  which  the  matter  moved  along  from  part  to  part,  and  could  be  traced  in 
its  travel  from  the  head,  through  the  neck,  to  the  abdomen  j “ for  often  I have  ob- 
ferved,  (fays  Marchetti),  that  when  in  wounds  of  the  head,  the  neck,  efpecially  to- 
wards its  fides  and  pofterior  parts,  begins  to  fwell,  the  matter  is  falling  down  to- 
wards the  thorax,  which  in  no  great  fpace  of  time  fo  erodes  both  lungs  and  pleura,  as 
to  make  its  way  to  the  abdomen,  affe&ing  in  like  manner  the  liver  and  fpleen 

Matter,  if  not  found  under  the  cranium,  whether  found  in  the  liver  or  not,  they  be- 
lieved muft  have  fomehow  been  conveyed  away  ; and  that,  had  the  furgeon  been  but 
a little  more  fudden  in  his  motions,  he  might  have  found,  at  an  early  ftage,  under  the 
feu  11  f , that  matter  which  was  then  perhaps  travelling  through  all  the  veins  of  the 


* “ Obfervavi  fa'piiTime,  quod  quando  in  his  vulneribus  collum  incipit  dolere,  parte  potiflimum  poftica,  et 
laterali,  tunc  materia  purulenta  delabitur  ad  thoracis,  et  abdominis  cavitatem,  quae  longiori  mora  cum  pulmones, 
turn  pleuram,  aliquas  nempe  ipforum  partes  erodit,  ex  quibus  multa  fanies  emanat,  quae  poftmodum  ad  abdomen 
defluit,  cum  jecoris  et  lienis  labe,  in  quibus  varias  puftulas  excitat,  quibus  difiuptis,  perinde  ac  ex  pulmoni- 
bus,  et  pleura,  ita  et  ex  his  materia  purulenta  effluit  ; quanquam  hujus  obfervationis  ignari,  exifliment,  abfeef- 
fus  obortos  in  his  partibus,  quorum  ratione  patientes  moriuntur,  non  ex  capitis  vulnere,  quod  ex  capite  copio- 
liim  pus  poffe  ad  inferna  vifeera  delabi  non  fibi  perfuadeant : prout  in  plerifque  obfervavi,  mediam  thoracis,  et 
abdominis  cavitatem  pure  fuiffe  refertam.” 

f “ If  you  compare  this  hiftory  with  thofe  animadverfions  W'hich  I made  above,  you  will  readily  fufpeCl  the 
■c'aufe  from  w;hence  a pleurify  had  arifen  in  this  young  man  j and  that  the  very  /malt  quantity  of  matter  which 
< was  found  under  the  dura  mater,  was  the  remains  of  fome  which  had  exifled  there  in  much  larger  quantity , the 
other  part  of  it  having  been  tranflated  into  the  thorax  in  particular,  and  into  the  whole  body  in  general  j as  the 
univerfal  Hate  of  putrefaction  fliowed.  And,  if  this  was  the  jufl  idea  of  the  cafe , it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  be- 
fore the  matter  could  have  been  carried  to  thefe  parts,  it  might  have  been  extraBed  by  a perforation  of  the  cra- 
nium.” — Many  have  fagacioully  pointed  out  the  fymptoms  and  figns  by  which  it  may  be  known  when  and  how 
the  matter  is  dropping  down  to  the  liver.  “ Joh.  Virfangius  ait  fe  ex  apertione  multorum  cadaverum  didiciffe  ejuf- 
modi  abfeeffus  port  funefta,  imprimis  mufeuli  temporalis  vulnera  ! proveniffe.”  And  Marchetti  fays,  “ Quando 
in  his  vulneribus  collum  incipit  dolere,  parte  potijfimum  pojlica,  et  laterali  materiam  purulentam  delabi  ad  thoracis  et 
abdominis  cavitatem,  ffepius  fe  obfervaffe.” 

And  Slegelius  found  out  a mod  fubtile  caufe  for  that  peculiar  appearance  of  a wound,  which  indicates 
danger,  or  approaching  death.  “ Animadvertit  omnes  quibus  capitis  vulnus  lethale  fuiffet,  ante  obitum  con- 
queftos  fuiffe,  de  hepatis  vel  lienis  dolore,  dicitque  fe  in  ipforum  cadaveribus  abfeeffum  femper  reperieffe  hepatis, 
quern  ex  metaffafi  puris  orturn  fuiffe  putat,  qui  vulnus  eo  tempore  ft  er at  valde  ariclum  et  ftecum .” — In  fhort,  that  the 
wound  of  the  fca'p  is  pa’e,  jhrunh,  and  arid,  lecaufe  the  matter  has  been  transferred  from  it  te  the  liver. 
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body,  feeking  its  way  through  all  the  paflages,  and  flicking  in  all  the  pores.  Thefe 
are  fevere  accufations  againfl  the  greateft  men  of  that  age,  but  unhappily  they  are  but 
too  well  fupported  *.  “ A robuft  country  lad,  (fays  Morgagni),  having  fallen  from  a 
high  place,  had  hurt  his  head.  He  lived  as  ufual  for  three  days,  and  followed  his  pro- 
feffion  ; but  a tumor  foon  appeared,  a fever  enfued  ; he  was  thus  driven  to  take  fhelter 
in  the  hofpital.  When  every  remedy  was  applied  by  the  phyficians,  he  feemed  to  re- 
cover j but,  about  the  17th  day,  being  able  to  bear  hunger  no  longer,  he  was  fo  pre- 
fumptuous  as  to  eat ; the  fever,  headach,  and  vomiting,  returned.  He  was  trepanned, 
but  the  dura  mater  was  found.  He  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a pleurify,  and  died. 
The  carcafe  was  livid  below  the  throat,  and  throughout  extremely  putrid.”  t(  If 
you  compare  (fays  Morgagni)  this  hiflory  with  the  animadverfions  I have  formerly 
made,  you  will  readily  fufpe£l  the  caufe  from  which  a pleurify  had  arilen  in  this 
young  man,  and  that  the  very  J mall  quantity  of  matter  found  under  the  dura  mater, 
was  the  remains  of  fome  which  had  exifed  there  in  much  larger  quantity , the  other  part 
of  it  having  been  tranfated  into  the  thorax  in  particular , and  into  the  whole  body  in 
general  j*.”  And  why  into  the  whole  body  in  general  ? and  why  into  the  blood 
and  lymphatic  glands  ? That  the  fever  might  be  accounted  for  ; and  that  when  fuch 
matter  was  neither4  found  within  the  cranium,  nor  in  the  lungs,  nor  in  the  liver, 
nor  in  the  reins,  it  might  be  fuppofed  courfing  round  the  body.  But  how  comes  it  to 
pafs,  that  abfcefs  of  the  liver  and  lungs,  do  really  accompany  wounds  of  the  head  ? 
This  word  accompany , is  itfelf  an  explanation,  for  I cannot  think  it'  at  all  more 
extraordinary,  that  abfcefs  of  the  liver  fhould  accompany  abfcefs  of  the  dura  mater, 
than  that  wounds  of  the  head  fhould  be  accompanied  with  bruifes  of  the  body.  If 
you  open  many  bodies,  dying  of  frattures  of  the  fcull,  you  will  find,  if  life  has 
been  long  protradted,  fuppuration  of  the  liver,  or  lungs  : if  the  death  be  hidden, 
you  will  'find  only  effufions  of  blood  in  the  thorax,  or  abdomen  This  robuft  young 

* That  the  pus  carried  from  the  other  parts  into  the  vifcera,  Is  not  always  depoiited  in  the  proper  form  of 
pus,  but  frequently,  at  lead  that  many  of  its  particles  being  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  intirely  disjoined  from 
each  other,  ftick  in  fome  narrow  paffages,  perhaps,  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  by  obftrucling  and  irritating 
them,  as  happens  in  the  production  of  buboes,  and  by  j^laxing  the  humor,  drftends  them,  and  produces  Tu- 
bercles, &. c.  Such  are  the  ingenious  theories  of  Molnelli,  as  quoted  by  Morgagni  with  a great  reverence  anti 
approbation,  p.  103. 

f Page  138. 

J In  the  cafe  of  Sharp,  the  dancing-mailer,  related  p.  338,  there  had  been,  from  the  violence  of  the  fall,  a 
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man  fell  from  a great  height  ; and  when  a man  falls  from  fuch  a height,  as  to  have 
the  fcull  hurt,  the  ribs  fradured,  and  even  the  vertebrae  broken,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  lungs  and  pleura  fuffer,  or  if  the  weight  and  loofenefs  of  the  liver  caufe  ftill 
more  frequently  an  effufion  of  blood  in  that  vifcus.  Perhaps,  when  a man  having 
fallen  into  a quarrel,  has  got  blows  about  the  head,  has  at  the  fame  time  an  in- 
flammation in  the  liver  or  lungs,  the  phyfician  would  fhow  his  wifdom  more  rich 
in  inquiring,  whether  he  got,  along  with  his  broken  head,  what  Sancho  emphatical- 
ly calls  a “ rib-roafting,”  than  by  what  fecret  paflages  matter  had  defcended  through 
the  neck  into  the  lungs  ** 

Occupied  with  fuch  idle  fpeculations,  Morgagni,  Valfalva,  Marchetti,  and  all  the 
Italian  phyficians,  looked  with  perffd  compofure  upon  their  dying  patients,  expeded 
the  tranflation  of  matter,  counted  out  the  critical  days,  gravely  foretold  death,  and 
yet  refufed  the  afliftance  of  the  trepan.  It  was  not  poflible  that  they  Ihould  long* 
believe  in  this  metaftafls,  or  tranflation  of  matter,  without  thinking  of  means  for 
promoting  fuch  abforption,  by  pigments  and  potions.  What  thefe  pigments  and 
potions  are,  you  may  learn  from  Fallopius,  Mufitani,  or  any  author  of  that  age, 
but  efpecially  from  the  liber  aureus  of  Berengarius,  the  beft  and  fobereft  of  thofe 
who  believed  in  the  dodrine  of  tranflation.  The  compounds  which  difeufs  effufed 
blood,  or  tranflate  pus,  are  innumerable  ; and  thofe  which  were  fuppofed  to  have 
the  happieft  effeds,  do  not  feem  to  have  had  the  moft  diftinguiflied  origins.  “ One 
Berengarius  learnt  indiredly  from  certain  Spanifh  failors,  and  found  it  equally 
ufeful  in  all  conftitutions,  periods,  and  circumftances  f ; it  is  a tindure  of 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  faflron  in  ftrong  fpirits.  Another  he  learnt  from  a Jew 
quack  dodor.  “ Quidam  Hebrseus,  fatis  mihi  amicus,  et  inter  empyricos  fide  dig- 
nus a tindure  in  which  wine,  madder,  muftard,  dittany,  betonica,  parcely, 

great  effufion  of  blood  into  the  lungs.  In  the  cafes  related  by  Morgagni,  p.  103-4.  blood  was  effufed  in  al- 
moft  all  parts  of  the  body  j the  liver  black  with  extravafated  blood,  and  the  fradlured  ribs  vifibly  protruding 

through  pleura. 

* Morgagni,  let.  5.  art.  4.  aferibes  a fuppurated  flat#  of  the  brain,  to  the  cancerous  habit  of  the  woman,  who 
h.d  her  leg  amputated  ; and  to  the  transferring  of  the  pus  from  the  flump  to  the  furfaces  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 


f “ Rcpertus  eft  etiafn,  quidam  alius  modus,  primo  a certis  Hifpanis  nnutis,  (ut  retulit  mihi  fide  dignus  qui- 
dam) 5 deinde  a certis  Januenftbus  in  Italia,  quern  poft  multi  funt  feculi,  et  eft  cum  aquis  et  pulveribus  infra  de 
sbribendis.  lllis  indfferenter  in  omni  <e!ate,  hejtcne , complexionc , et  tempore , et  ut  Lr  evil  erf  &c. 
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cloves,  mallows,  gentian,  maidenhair,  agrimony,  century,  and  indeed  a whole  ma- 
teria medica  of  herbs  and  roots.”  But  it  is  a medicine  too  good,  I find,  to  be  effica- 
cioufly  adminiftered  by  practitioners  of  modern  times  : For,  “ when  thou  giveft  each 
cup,  thou  muft  make  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  faying,  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  of  the  whole  Trinity,  I give  thee 
this — the  patient  faying,  “ Thou,  O Lord,  giveft  the  virtue  ; thy  right  hand 
fhall  deliver  me  ; I fhall  not  die,  but  live  to  praife  thy  works  “ If  the  fick 

perfon  (fays  Berengarius)  retain  his  draught,  and  do  not  vomit,  he  {hall  re- 
ceive no  benefit  therefrom  ; if  he  vomit,  his  head  {hall  be  relieved.”  The 
relief  which  vomiting  might  bring,  I believe,  he  could  not  be  long  without  ; 
for  the  balfam  of  Firebras,  adminiftered  by  Don  Quixote  to  his  trufty  fquire, 
feems  to  me  honey  and  balm  to  the  inward  parts,  compared  with  the  inteftine 
commotions  that  this  tinCture  muft  have  produced.  The  motive  which  Beren- 
garius acknowledges,  (and  I confefs  it  is  in  fome  degree  my  own),  for  giving  thefe 
precious  pigments  a place,  is,  “ Ut  hoc  noftrum  opus  magis  fit  pingue  et  dele&a- 
bile  though  the  epithets,  pingue  et  dele5tabiley  were  more  appropriate  to  the  com- 
plexion of  a merry  fong,  than  a furgical  book. 

You  will  not  eafily  believe  what  ferious  and  important  reafons  I have  to  af- 
fign  for  taking  notice  of  thefe  things.  Though  puerilities  fuch  as  thefe  are 
in  no  danger  of  being  repeated  ; yet,  in  paft  times,  they  have  had  the  molt 
unhappy  effeCts  in  practice  j a confidence  in  thefe  wretched  faragoes  fupplied, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  Morgagni,  of  Mufitani,  of  Magatus,  of  Vidius,  of 
all  the  doCtors  of  this  party,  the  place  of  the  operation  of  trepan.  “ All  the 
patients  I have  referred  to,  (fays  Morgagni),  were  perfectly  cured  •without  the 
ajfjiance  of  the  trepan , and  that  very  foon.  A lady,  whofe  horfes  had  taken 
fright,  threw  herfelf  from  fhe  chariot,  fell  among  (tones  and  hard  ice,  and 
lay  for  dead.  The  other  phyficians  being  alarmed,  I was  called,  and  urged 
many  reafons  why  we  fhould  apply  the  fomentation  which  Ruyfch  had  frequent- 
ly made  ufe  of,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  and  not  contrary  to  the  cautious  admo- 
nitions of  Magatus,  but  having  in  it  fome  of  the  ingredients  that  he  had  recom- 
mended. The  phyficians  came  into  my  opinion  ; nor  had  they  reafon  to  repent 
it,  as  by  continued  ufe  of  this  remedy  the  patient  firft  became  a little  better,  and 
Vol.  II.  3 R 

* Pro  quolibet  cyatho,  et  crucis  figr.o  fafto,  in  nomine  P.  et  F.  et  Sp.  et  individuse  Trinitatis,  dicatur  ; deX' 
tera  Domini  exaltavit  me  j non  moriar  fed  vivam,  et  narrabo  opera  Domini.” — B.rtr.gariut,  p.  1 30. 
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then  came  quite  to  herfelf,  and  died  long  after  of  old  age.”  “ But  before  I ceafe 
to  fpeak  of  this  fomentation,  I would  have  you  to  obferve,  that  almost  all  thofe  per- 
fons  that  I faid  had  been  faved  without  the  trepan,  'which  otherwife  feemed  neceffan 
and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  have  been  faved  by  means  of  this  fomentation , or  at  lead 
by  fomething  very  fimilar  to  it 

“ Saved  by  Figs-ends  !”  To  be  faved,  implies  the  a&ive  interference  of 

the  phyfician,  or  furgeon  ; to  be  faved  from  abfcefs  of  the  brain,  from  ficknefs, 

from  palfy,  and  delirium,  already  begun,  (the  cafes  which  he  here  infinuates 
were  fo  cured),  requires  fomething  very  different  from  fomentations,  from  in- 
fufions  of  marygolds,  or  deco£tions  of  Fennel  and  Rue.  If  a few  recovered,  it 
was  through  the  natural  powers  ; and  none,  I am  perfuaded,  recovered  without 

trepanning,  who  had  effufions  either  of  blood  or  of  matter  upon  the  brain. 

The  purpofe  thefe  authors  had  in  their  writings,  was  of  a very  different  kind 
from  what  might  be  at  fir  ft:  fufpefted  in  looking  into  their  works.  The  hu- 
mane enterprife  they  had  entered  upon,  was,  to  diffuade  and  terrify  furgeons 
and  patients  from  that  kind  of  relief  which  the  fkilful  in  all  ages  have  appointed 
for  fuppuration  of  the  brain,  and  utterly  to  abrogate  the  ufe  of  the  trepan.  “ Ex- 
plolimus  fradi  cranii  turn  trepanationem,  turn  meningum  et  cerebri  vulgarium 
curationem,  (fays  Mufitani)  ; nunc  noftram  in  vulneratorum  folamen  cito  tuto, 
&c.  in  his  curandis  duplicis  generis  medicamenta  funt  neceffaria,  alia  externa, 
alia  interna  j”  and  after  this  imperious  language,  this  bold  commendation  of  his 
medicamina  duplicis  generis,  his  pair  of  medicines, external  and  internal,  he  breaks 
out  into  a raving  fit  againft  trepanning,  and  againft  furgeons,  fo  extravagant,  that 
it  might  have  entitled  him  to  a liberal  dofe  of  the  moll  powerful  of  his  own 
pigmenta  : “ A hellifh  invention,  (he  calls  the  trepan),  imagined  by  none  but  Sa- 
tan himfelf,  by  Beelzebub,  by  the  prince  of  devils,  ariS  put  by  his  art  into  the  ac- 
curfed  hands  of  furgeons  ! a weapon  (fays  Mufitani)  with  which  they  have  filled 
innumerable  graves,  and  crowded  the  banks  of  the  infernal  river  with  ghofts  f.1’ 

* P.  145. 

f Againft  the  much-admired  precept  of  Celfus,  “ Anceps  preftat  quam  plane  nullum  experire  remedium, ,T 
excellent  as  it  has  been  efteemed,  Mufitani  protefts  in  flrong  terms,  “ quafi  liumano  generi  perducllis, 
et  funefta.”  He  fays  the  mod  daring  things  of  the  much-admired  Celfus  : “ Fuit  Celfus  rudium  vulga- 

rium patronus,  et  humanae  cladis  auftor  j”  and  of  the  perforation  of  the  fcull  he  fpeaks  in  terms  of  detef- 
tation  : Haec  maledicta  cranii  perforatio  vulneratorum  myriades  tentatae  immolavit,  non  exiguos  implevit  far- 

cophagos  et  innumeros  defuncts  animos  ad  Charontis  cymbam  adegit,  quum  a Beelzebub  dtemonorum  prin- 
cipe,  et  humani  generis  hofte,  naiflam  fuiffe,  et  nefariis  confignatam  chirurgis  credimus.”  This  explolion  of  ex- 
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So  prevailing  was  the  influence  of  tliofe  phyficians,  that  in  all  the  cities 
of  Italy,  no  one  would,  even  in  the  mod  delperate  circumftances,  fufter  his 
friend  to  be  trepanned  : The  operation  fupplanted  by  thefe  precious  medi- 
cines fell  quite  into  difufe  * ; hence  the  innumerable  deaths,  recorded  not 
only  by  Valfalva  and  Morgagni,  but  by  Bonetus,  and  by  Horftius  alfo,  and 
indeed  by  every  collector  of  facts.  You  no  fooner  open  the  volume  of  Hor- 
ftius, than  you  plunge  into  the  fame  miferable  detail  that  you  read  in  every  page 
of  Morgagni  j numbers  dying  unaflifted  of  contufio  cranii.  His  very  firft.cafe  is 
that  of  a young  man,  who  being,  in  a quarrel  betwixt  the  townfmen  and  ftu- 
dents,  wounded  on  the  head,  was  permitted  to  linger  a whole  month  unaflifted, 
though  plainly  dying  ; and  when  he  died,  the  fcull  was  fo  completely  carious,  that 
a large  piece  of  it  dropt  away. 

Thefe  phyficians  denied  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  trepan,  and  doubted  the  exiftence 
of  fuppuration ; for  Hornungus,  in  a letter  to  Horftius,  after  many  compliments 
on  the  manner  in  which  a certain  cafe  is  drawn  out,  fays,  “ Dubitet  jam  de 
cerebri  apofthematibus  qui  volet  ; ego  ruftici  ifthius  Gottingenfts  (phalange  vul- 
nerati)  exemplo  confirmatus,  amplius  dubitare  nolo.”  Yet  they  did  not  truft 
fo  entirely  to  the  cure  by  vulnerary  tin&ures,  as  to  their  calumnies  againft 
the  operation.  They  talked  their  ingenuity,  in  inventing  objedions  againft: 
the  operation  of  trepan  ; there  was  no  kind  of  reafoning  they  did  not  con- 
defcend  to  ufe.  Morgagni  dedicates  many  a wearifome  and  infipid  page  to 

this  drudgery,  falls  a-conjeduring  about  an  art  he  plainly  did  not  know,  and 
expatiates  upon  the  “ many,  and  various,  and  difficult  caufes,  for  which  the  per- 
foration of  the  cranium,  though  fkilfully  and  innocently  performed,  may  rieverthe- 

3 R 2 

travagar.ee  is  in  the  peculiar  ftyle  of  Mufitani,  who  continually  raves  about  cheats  and  impollors,  furgeons,  old 
women,  and  qua.cks,  and  hangmen,  and  farcophagi,  and  Charon,  and  Beelzebub,  and  all  the  infernal  divinities, 
Chriflian  and  Ethnic. 

* There  is  no  occaficn,  therefore,  to  wonder  that  the  people  of  this  country  began,  to  refufe  the  afiiflar.ee  of 
this  remedy,  being  deterred  from  it  by  experiments  of  its  being  ufelefs  in  particular,  or  injurious ; and  this  not 
only  in  one  or  two  cities,  but  in  mojb  of  the  cities  of  Italy  ; and,  befides  our  countrymen,  by  others  alfo,  amongft 
whom  Wepfer  hints  that  his  countrymen  were,  at  a time  when  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  even  fiourifhed  among 
us : his  words  are,  “ The  Italians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  more  warm  regions,  would  have  determined  to 
make  ufe  of  the  trepan  immediately  ; and  the  very  experienced  D.  D.  Burgouverus  would  have  done  the  fame 
thing,  if  the  patient,  and  thofe  who  were  about  him,  had  not  entertained  a dreadful  idea  of  a remedy  which  they 
were  unufed  to  in  thefe  places,  and  which  is  terrible  to  moll  perfons,  even  by  its  name  alone,  and  had  not,  in 
confequencc  thereof,  refilled  his  endeavours.” — Morgagni,  as  traduced  by  Alexander , p.  jqo. 
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lefs  become  ulelefs.”  He  “ fuppofedy  that  the  blood  might  be  extravafated,  not 
under  the  cranium,  but  in  the  ventricles,  or  upon  the  bafis  of  the  brain*;”  or 
that  it  might  be  extravafated  under  the  cranium,  but  at  a point  where  the  fur- 
geon  would  not  dare  to  perforate,  under  the  temporal  mufcle  perhaps,  or  be- 
neath the  frontal  finus  f.”  Morgagni  had  all  the  learning  and  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  phyfician  ; he  is  very  liberal  of  quotations  and  authorities,  againft  cutting 
the  mufcle,  or  trepanning  the  finus,  and  talks  as  if  the  queftion  of  perforating 
or  not  perforating  the  fcull,  were  one  of  mere  expediency,  and  not  of  life  or  death  : 
as  if  the  occafional  thicknefs  and  thinneffes  of  the  cranium  J were  motives  for  re- 
fufing  help. 

He  fuppofed , too,  that  the  blood,  though  a&ually  extravafated  betwixt  the 
dura  mater  and  the  cranium,  though  in  places  eafily  acceffible,  might  be  fo  con- 
gealed, as  to  defy  the  inftruments  of  the  furgeon  : was  not  this  an  admirable  fup- 
pofition  ? “ where  nothing  forbids  perforation,  (fays  Morgagni),  yet  if,  being 
coagulated,  it  adhered  fo  clofely  and  tenacioufly  to  that  membrane,  as  not  to  be 
feparated  therefrom  'without  violence , as  it  has  happened  to  many  others,  and  to  Val- 
falva  himfelf,  more  than  once  to  find  it : it  is  of  courfe  needlefs  to  apply 
the  trepan”  That  fucli  puerile  conjectures  fliould  be  made  by  men  celebrated 
like  Morgagni  and  Valfalva, — that  they  fhould  imagine  a furgeon  to  be  ration- 
ally employed  when  contriving  menftrua  for  diflolving  blood  thus  congealed,  and 


* “ Take  care  how  you  fuppofe,  that  I here  with  for  greater  diligence,  or  Ikill,  in  thefe  very  celebrated  men. 
There  are  caufes  enough  for  us  to  accufe,  as  I had  begun  to  fay.  Thus  fuppofe,  for  inftance,  that  blood  is 
fometimes  extravafated  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  under  the  bafis  of  it.” 

-f  “ At  other  times  it  may  be  extravafated  externally  indeed,  and  at  the  upper  part,  but  under  the  dura  ma- 
ter ; or  if  above  this,  yet  in  a place  direflly  oppofite  to  which  the  furgeon  dare  not  trepan  ; for  inftance,  under 
the  mufcles  of  the  temples,  or  oppofite  to  the  pituitary  finufles  of  the  forehead.” 

+ “ Suppofe,  a furgeon,  who  happened  to  be  ignorant  how  often  dents  or  cavities  are  imprefled  upon  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  cranium,  which  cavities  I have  already  fpoken  of  to  you,  and  which  fometimes  receive  fo 
very  deeply  the  tubercles,  as  they  formerly  called  them,  of  the  dura  mater,  that  you  will  have  only  one,  and 
that  a very  thin  external  lamina  of  the  bone,  remaining,  efpecially  in  the  offa  fincipitis,  and  fometimes  in  the  os 
frontis  ; through  the  ignorance  of  which  circumftances,  I fear,  left  fome  obfervers  have  confidered  them  as  dif- 
orders  of  the  cranium,  and  dura  mater  ; if  he  then,  I fay,  had  by  chance  borne  down  the  trepan  againft  any 
one  of  thefe  cavities,  for  they  have  no  certain  fituations,  he  would,  without  doubt,  firft  have  injured  the  dura 
mater,  and  the  parts  whereby  it  is  raifed  up,  before  he  could  have  fuppofed  the  wdiole  of  the  firft  lamina  to  have 
been  pierced  through  by  him  : or,  if  another,  having  laid  bare  the  fame  membrane  by  the  trepan,  and  fuppofing 
pus  to  be  confined  under  it,  (for  there  fometimes  is  pus),  as  we  learn  from  many  obfervations,”  &c. 
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pouring  fuch  diflolving  menftrua  into  the  trepan-hole,  or  dropping  into  it  (as  Mar- 
chetti  dire&s)  pigeon’s  blood,  proves  only  how  little  they  were  entitled  to  prejudge 
fuch  a queftion,  and  how  much,  in  matters  of  furgery,  adual  practice  is  indi fpen- 
fable  to  a right  knowledge  of  fads  *. 

It  was  alfo  fuppofedy  that  blood  might  be  extravafated  in  diftind  places,  fo  divided 
from  each  other  by  adhefions  of  the  dura  mater,  as  to  prevent  all  communication,  that 
neither  the  blood  could  be  fully  evacuated,  nor  the  refolving  fluids  be  rightly  in- 
jeded.  “ And  you  may,  moreover,  (fays  Morgagni),  / nppofe , if  you  will,  all  that 
I have  faid  concerning  blood,  to  be  faid  alfo  of  pus  viz.  that  it  may  be  too  thick  ; 
that  it  may  adhere,  by  its  ozvn  tenacity , to  the  dura  mater,  or  be  detained  by  the 
adhefion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  fcull. 

“ Suppofe , fays  Morgagni  f,  (for  it  is  a fuppofition  from  flrft  to  laft),  fuppofe 
the  veflels  ruptured,  of  what  effed  would  it  be  to  perforate  the  cranium,  in  order 
to  draw  out  extravafated  blood,  if  Jlill  frejh  and  frejh  extravafations  were  made , 

* “ To  take  notice  of  forae  of  thefe  only  j at  leaft,  though  the  blood  was  extravafated  betwixt  the  dura  ma- 
ter and  the  cranium,  and  In  thofe  places  even  which  nothing  forbids  us  to  perforate  \ yet  if,  being  coagulated,  it 
had  adhered  fo  clofely  and  tenacioufly  to  that  membrane,  as  not  to  be  feparated  therefrom  without  violence,  as 
it  has  happened  to  many  others,  and  to  Valfalva  himfelf,  more  than  once,  to  find  it ; for  we  particularly  refer 
to  nothing,  as  you  may  even  have  obferved  above,  but  you  have  examples  of  almoft  every  circumftance  in  the 
preceding  or  in  the  prefent  letter  ; of  what  advantage  would  it  have  been  to  perforate  the  cranium  ? 

“ You  will  perhaps  fay,  But  if  it  had  adhered  in  this  manner,  even  before  death,  a Ikilful  furgeon  would 
have  been  able  to  apply  fuch  things  as  might  dilfolve,  and  fet  it  loofe.  Let  us  fuppofe  it.  Yet,  what  if  fome 
part  of  the  coagulated  blood  lay  in  fuch  a place  as  the  infufed  fluid  could  have  no  accefs  to ; for  you  are  not  ig- 
norant that  this  membrance  adheres  very  clofely  to  the  cranium  ; and  that  it  follows  from  hence,  that  one  place, 
wherein  it  is  feparated  from  the  cranium,  cannot  communicate  with  another,  though  very  near,  in  which  it  is 
likewife  feparated,  or  at  leaft  fo  expeditioufly,  as  would  be  necefiary  for  it  both  to  enter  and  to  be  difcharged. 

“ Nor  am  I ignorant  by  what  inftruments  furgeons  can  feparate  fome  neighbouring  part  of  the  dura  mater 
from  the  fcull ; and  that  the  patient,  by  holding  his  breath  at  intervals,  may  urge  the  cohering  matter,  and  pro- 
cure it  a more  eafy  difcharge  from  its  receffes.” 

f “ Suppofe  that  the  arteries  either  were  not  in  the  number  of  the  largeft,  or  were  not  altogether  ruptured } 
for  in  this  cafe  there  would  not  be  time  to  apply  the  trepan.  Yet  of  what  effedt  would  it  be  to  perforate  the 
cranium,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  extravafated  blood,  if  ftill  frelh  and  frefti  extravafations  were  made,  and  add- 
ed to  the  firft,  by  the  arteries,  though  of  the  fmaller  fize,  which  were  not  altogether  ruptured  ? I omit  other 
caufes,  even  thofe  which  are  not  to  be  imputed  fo  much  to  the  careleffnefs  and  errors  of  the  furgeons,  as  of  the 
patients  and  thofe  who  are  about  them,  which  are  not  always  knowTn  to  the  common  people  j and  I go  on  to 
that  from  which  I fuppofe  it  has  more  frequently  happened,  than  from  others,  that  the  perforation  of  the  cra- 
nium might,  to  the  populace,  feem  of  no  efTeft.’’ 
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and  added  to  the  firjl , by  the  arteries  of  a fmaller  fize,  which  were  not  altogether 
ruptured  ?”  though  the  truth  is,  that  fucceflive  extravafations  were  never  known  to 
have  happened.  “ Suppo/e  (fays  Morgagni)  there  are  figns  from  which  we 
fnfpecl  that  blood  is  extravafated  within  the  fcull ; w'ho  can  for  a certainty 
fay,  whether  there  is  really  fuch  extravafation  ?”  No  man  ; no  man  can  at 
once  fufped  and  know  ; no  man  can  be  at  once  doubtful  and  certain  ; but 
if,  indeed,  a furgeon  may  not  operate  when  direded  by  figns  and  fymp- 
toms,  by  rational  and  probable  conclufions ; if  he  is  to  apply  the  trepan  only  when 
he  can  fee  or  feel  the  extravafated  blood  or  pus,  there  is  an  end  - to  all  operations, 
all  confultations,  all  reafoning  upon  that  fubjed,  which  I have  always  efteemed  the 
molt  important  in  furgery.  We  fee  by  what  unfortunate  prejudices  Morgagni’s  own 
mind  was  influenced,  by  what  fhallow  reafonings  he  fought  to  infufe  the  fame  doubts 
into  the  minds  of  others.  He  has  laid,  that  the  fymptoms  are  always  either  too  flight, 
or  too  violent ; that  it  is  always  too  early,  or  too  late,  to  refolve  upon  fo  alarming 

an  operation.  There  never  is  a time  perfedly  fuitable  for  doing  that  which  one  dif- 

\ 

likes;  Valfalva  and  Morgagni  deliberately  refolved  never  to  allow  their  patients  the 
chance  or  benefit  of  furgical  advice,  or  furgical  aid.  They  difcouraged  all  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  fuppurating  brain, — condemned  the  operation  which  might 
have  given  relief, — contented  themfelves  by  fhowing  their  fkill  in  prognofticating 
death  ; all  their  patients  wrere  carried  unaflifted  to  their  quiet  graves ; and  each  dif- 
fedion  proves,  that  less  deliberation  and  more  energy  might  have  sa- 
ved THOSE  WHOM  NO  RASHNESS  COULD  HARM. 

You  will  nor,  Gentlemen,  be  furprifed,  when  I contra  ft  with  the  fpeculations, 
theories,  and  conjedures  of  phyficians,  on  queflions  purely  furgical,  the  opinions  and 
pradice  of  our  celebrated  furgeon  Pott,  whofe  opinions  and  writings  are  fo  juftly  ef- 
teemed, wrho  faved,  by  his  dextrous  operations,  hundreds  of  thofe  who  muft  have 
perifhed  under  the  guidance  of  Valfalva  or  Morgagni.  Pie  w7as  engaged  in  that 
tumult  of  pradice,  which  left  him  little  time  to  frame  general  laws  ; yet  he  could 
not  fail  to  ad  with  good  fenfe  and  fkill  in  each  individual  cafe  : He  was  fure  to 
pradife  right,  but  in  danger  of  teaching  wrong,  or  at  leaft  imperfedly  : His  opinions 
want  but  one  fhort  explanation,  for  they  are  fuch  as  will  never  be  difputed,  where 
they  are  underftood. 

“ For  my  own  part,  (fays  Pott  *),  I have  no  doubt,  that,  although  by  eftablifh- 
ing  it  as  a general  rule  to  perforate  in  all  cafes,  fome  few  would  now  and  then  be 


* Page  148. 
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fubje&ed  to  the  operation,  who  might  have  done  very  well  without  it ; yet,  by  the 
fame  pra&ice,  many  a valuable  life  would  be  preferved,  which  muft  be  inevitably 
loft  without  it,  there  being  no  degree  of  comparifon  between  the  good  to  be  derived 
from  it,  when  ufed  early  as  a preventative ; and  what  may  be  expected,  if  it  be  de- 
ferred till  an  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  a fymptomatic  fever,  make  it 
neceflary  ?” 

A preventative  ! How  could  the  operation  of  trepan  prevent  inflammation  of  the 
dura  mater  ? could  perforating  the  fcull  with  a faw,  tearing  up  the  veflels  which  natu- 
rally connect  it  with  the  dura  mater,  and  expofmg  that  membrane  to  rude  dreflings, 
and  the  touch  of  inftruments,  prevent  inflammation  ? Yes,  furely : it  could  prevent  all 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  inflammation  : it  could  prevent  matter  accumulating, 
and  inflammation  fpreading  : it  could  prevent  ulceration  penetrating  to  the  brain  : 
it  could  convert  an  extending  and  moft  dangerous  abfeefs  into  an  open  fore  : it 
could  enable  the  dura  mater  to  granulate  and  unite  with  the  integuments.  There  is 
no  good  purpofe  that  a timely  operation  might  not  ferve  ; and  if  the  trepan  be  ufed 
only  when  it  fhould,  there  can  be  no  veflels  torn;  nor  will  the  the  dura  mater  be  expofed, 
for  the  dura  mater  is  previoufly  in  a ftate  of  fuppuration,  and  feparated  from  the  inner 
furface  of  the  fcull.  We  find,  by  his  examples,  that  Pott  meant  by  prevention,  the 
anticipation  of  worfe  fymptoms,  the  preventing  of  death  ; that  he  regarded  the 
operation  as  preventative,  when  it  was  ufed  fo  early,  that  though  the  dura  mater 
had  previoufly  fuppurated,  the  fuppuration  was  but  flight ; when  by  the  timely  open- 
ing of  fuch  abfeefs,  it  was  prevented  reaching  the  brain,  when  the  dura  mater  gra- 
nulated eafily,  and  healed  naturally.  Unlefs  we  wrere  to  take  an  ungenerous  ad- 
vantage of  a flight  inaccuracy  of  language,  and  difpute  the  words  of  this  author, 
while  we  underftand  his  fenfe,  we  muft  acquiefce  in  the  principles  he  has  laid 
down,  and  give  him  honour  and  praife,  for  the  comprehenfive  and  judicious 
views  he  has  taken  of  what  he  faw  going  on  around  him,  for  the  honeft  and 
manly  boldnefs  with  which  he  has  declared  his  principles,  fo  different  from  thofe 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  writers  of  the  preceding  age,  and  for  the  generous  manner 
in  which  he  has  taken  upon  himfelf  a refponfibility  of  the  moft  critical  nature,  re- 
filling alone  all  that  torrent  of  reproach  which  was  likely  for  a time,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  his  own  day,  to  be  attached  to  what  may  be  termed  Hofpital  Practice, 
harfh  and  cruel  furgery.  But  ftudy  his  cafes,  and  you  will  perceive,  that 
whenever  Pott  trepanned,  the  patient  was  in  danger,  the  bone  bare,  the  tu- 
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mor  puffy,  or  the  wound  (if  there  was  one)  foetid,  the  pulfe  quickened,  the 
face  fluffed,  the  head  in  confulion,  and  the  fatal  flhiverings  begun  ; and  thefe 
are  marks,  not  of  future  danger,  but  of  adual  fuppuration.  It  is  fortunate  for 
mankind,  when  new  dodrines  are  not  extravagant ; when  thofe  who  enjoy  the 
public  favour,  have  won  it,  not  by  the  capricious  and  captivating  effufions  of  ge- 
nius, but  by  the  lading  attradion  of  fober  inquiry  and  fterling  fenfe ; when  a 
popular  work  contains  principles  which,  being  founded  on  experience,  will  (land 
the  teft  of  time. 


DISCOURSE  III. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


The  title  of  our  prefent  fubjedt  reminds  us  of  its  extent  and  value  : the  anato- 
my and  pathology  of  the  brain,  implies  defcriptions  more  or  lefs  extenfive 
of  the  parts,  the  ftrudture,  the  morbid  affedtions  of  an  organ,  which  rules  over  all 
the  motions,  and  all  the  fenfations  of  the  body.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  brain, 
its  influence  over  the  fyftem  is  paramount ; the  brain  receiving  a fhock,  the  whole 
body  becomes  torpid  ; the  brain  being  opprefled  by  congeftion  of  blood,  within  its  vef- 
fels,thefenfesare  obfcured;  the  brain  fufferingcompreflionbytheextravafation  of  blood 
on  one  fide,  one  half  of  the  body  is  ftruck  with  palfy  ; and  any  of  thofe  compreffions 
being  great  or  long  continued,  there  enfue  vomiting,  infenfibility,  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, and  total  palfy,  fo  that  the  fphindters  are  relaxed,  and  the  feces  and  urine  pafs 
involuntarily  ; a ftate  invariably  followed  by  death.  When  the  brain  is  ulcerated  on 
its  furface  only,  but  not  opprefled,  we  are  warned  of  the  danger  by  unufual  terrors, 
a nervous  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  difturbed  fleep,  trembling  of  the  hands,  and  tot- 
tering of  the  knees,  fhiverings  and  fever,  which  denote  the  approach  of  death:  When  it 
is  inflamed  throughout  itsfubftance,  itsfuo&ion  is  excited  tophrenzy,  delirium,  or  mad- 
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nefs : Even  when  it  is  but  (lightly  opprefied  and  difordered,  from!  rregular  circulation, 
all  the  body  partakes  of  the  diforder.  When  the  affe&ion  of  the  brain  re-adls  (lowly  on 
the  body,  when  this  part,  whole  influence  moves  every'organ,  and  regulates  every 
feeling  of  the  fyflem,  lofes  its  influence,  the  domach  is  afiedted,  ficknefs  and  lan- 
guor enfue,  with  debility  of  the  limbs,  wading  of  the  body,  and  diforder  of  mind  ; 
and  at  lad,  feelings  of  defpair  and  didraction  take  poileflion  of  the  patient,  whofe 
haggard  countenance,  and  jealous  eye,  gloomy  thoughts,  and  difordered  perceptions, 
mark  the  difeafe  we  call  Hypochondriafis. 

The  brain,  interefling  as  it  may  be  to  the  philofopher,  is  infinitely  more  fo  to 
the  phyfician,  not  as  the  feat  of  intelledi:,  but  as  governing  all  the  vital,  and  all  the 
voluntary  motions,  regulating  every  adlion,  and  every  fenfation,  fo  that  we  have 
no  health  nor  pleafure,  but  in  proportion  as  its  functions  are  found.  Both 
the  delicacy  of  the  brain,  and  its  univerfal  influence  over  mind  and  body, 
gives  a complicated  form  to  all  difeafes  arifing  either  from  any  diforder  of  its 
circulation,  or  injury  of  its  drudlure.  Such  is  its  extreme  delicacy,  that  if 
we  but  doop,  or  run,  or  laugh,  condition  of  head,  giddinefs,  and  faintnefs, 
intimate  how  eafily  it  is  affedted  by  the  flighted  acceleration  of  circulation  ; 
when  we  bleed  from  a wounded  blood-veflel,  though  fuch  bleeding  is  attended 
with  no  real  danger,  and  produces  no  permanent  effects,  we  faint  and  fall  down, 
feel  cold  and  motionlefs,  from  the  blood  ceafing  for  a ‘moment  to  circulate 
with  due  energy  within  the  brain  ; when,  from  a continued  affedtion  of  the 
brain,  the  domach  is  affedted,  an  indefcribable  train  of  nervous  maladies  en- 
fue. It  is  not,  then,  a furgical  or  local  diforder  manifed  to  the  fenfes,  that  I am 
now  to  defcribe,  not  the  fracture  or  caries  of  a bone,  important  only  as  it  be- 
longs to  a part  dedined  to  defend  the  brain,  but  the  conditution  and  difeafes 
of  the  brain  itfelf ; the  internal  and  natural  diforders  of  the  mod  delicate  organ 
of  the  body,  whofe  fundtion  is  not  merely  neceflary  to  intelledt,  but  to  life ; 
whofe  diforders  affedt  every  fundtion,  vital  and  voluntary,  the  power  of  the 
mufcles,  the  fundtions  of  the  domach,  the  particular  fenfations  of  the  parts, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  mind.  The  views  I am  to  lay  before  you  of  the 
drudture  and  difeafes  of  the  brain,  mud  influence  your  reafoning  and  condudt 
in  matters  of  daily  pradtice ; my  infirudtiogs,  not  limited  now  to  the  trepanning 
of  the  fcull,  or  the  cutting  away  a carious  bone,  relate  more  or  lefs  remotely 
to  almofi  all  the  difeafes  of  the  living  fydein  j and  believe  me  when  I fay, 
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that  in  writing  upon  fuch  a fubjed,  I touch  it  with  reverence,  I proceed  with 
caution  and  referve,  to  deduce  fimple  views  of  practice  from  fads  and  diiledion  ; 
and,  fhould  I feel  that  I have  been  in  any  point  incorred  or  precipitate,  I fhali 
think  it  a proud  and  virtuous  employment,  to  recede  from  my  errors,  whatever  be 
their  nature,  and  retrad  them  openly  and  ingenuoufly. 

If  I may  any  way  exped  the  felicity  of  efcaping  errors,  or  of  perceiving  and 
retrading  them,  it  muft  be  by  abandoning  theories,  fuch,  at  lead,  as  have  hither- 
to obtained  that  name,  and  appealing  to  anatomy,  ^ the  innumerable  and  mold  in- 
terefting  proofs  of  each  difeafe,  being  accompanied  with  a correfponding  change 
within  the  brain.  What  but  the  negled  of  anatomy  could  make  the  fubjed  the 
moft  interefting  in  the  whole  circle  of  medical  fcience  be  negleded  ? Yet  I 
muft  not  fay  negleded : no,  much  ingenuity  has  been  wafted  in  developing 
the  powers  and  properties  of  the  nervous  fyftem ; there  is  not  a fymptom  of  de- 
ranged adion,  or  irregular  fienfation,  which  is  not  exquifitely  explained  ; doc- 
trines of  nervous  tremors,  and  nervous  fluids,  and  experiments  on  the  irritable  and 
fenfible  fibre,  have  occupied  the  profeffion  for  centuries  ! Without  inquiring  into 
the  ftate  of  the  brain,  (the  ultimate  feat  of  this  fenfibility),  fuch  affedions  are  pro- 
nounced nervous : This  one  word  is  underftood  to  be  a full  and  philofophical  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  all  difeafes : it  is  a word  which  no  one  is  afhamed  to  ufe, 
which  no  one  is  able  to  define  : wherever  this  vague  word  is  ufed,  cordials  and  fti- 
mulants  follow  of  courfe,  the  moft  deftrudive  prefcriptions,  in  any  aftedion  of 
the  brain  : Debility  is  fpoken  of  as  if  it  could  exift  without  a phyfical  caufe, 
and  nervous  diforders  are  treated  of  as  having  no  efiential  nor  phyfical  relation  to 
the  ftate  of  that  organ,  which  is  the  fource  and  centre  of  nervous  energy.  It  is 
theories  without  knowledge,  conjedures  without  proofs,  difeafes  without  diftedions, 
conjedures  fubftituted  for  fads  ; it  is  by  the  precipitate  decifion  of  genius,  antici- 
pating and  defpifing.  all  flow  and  ferious  inveftigation,  that  the  whole  of  this  inte- 
refting  department  feems  like  a dream,  unworthy  of  the  ferious  ftudy  of  a fober 
and  thinking  man. 

How  the  importance  of  anatomy  could  be  miftaken,  how  it  could  be  imagined 
that  thofe  things  might  be  conjedured  which  fhould  be  feen  and  touched,  it  is  not 
ealy  to  conceive  : “ Without  anatomy,  what  is  medicine  ? its  importance  is  indeed 
very  flight.”  “ Exilem  majeftatem  obtinet  medicina  abfque  anatomes  ope.”  Ana- 
tomy, as  ufually  ftudied,  has  been  held  in  contempt  by  the  moft  fenfible  and 
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learned  men.  “ Non  loquimur  (fays  Mufitani)  hie  de  anatome  locali,  nam  fecandorum 
corporum  Audi  urn  plane  puerile  eft.  Diificcantvulgares  cadavera,  dec.  Casterum  etiam 
loqulmur  dc  nnatomia  vitally  qua:  corporis  merboji  accidentia  meditatur , et  fubje&i  pro- 
prietatem  novit,  fine  cujus  cognitione  alias  nullus  eft  medicus,  et  fie  una  eft  et  vera 
anatomia,  qum  ex  di<ftis  duabus  progreditur  “ We  fpeak  not  of  that  anatomy 
which  is  converfant  only  with  names  and  deferiptions,  and  with  the  (imple  forms  of 
parts,  but  of  the  anatomy  of  health  and  difeafe,  of  the  properties  of  the  body,  and 
the  appearance  of  morbid  parts.-;  without  this,  a phyfician  is  naught,  and  the  com- 
mon knowledge  of  anatomy  without  its  ufe,  which  refults  from  comparing  toge- 
ther the  properties  of  the  healthy,  and  the  appearances  of  difeafed  parts.”  This 
alone  is  anatomy  : this  is  the  anatomy  which  belongs  to  the  profeflion,  not  tofchools, 
which  improves  as  we  advance  in  practice,  and  becomes  more  perfedt  and  more  in- 
terefting,  in  proportion  as  the  minutise,  by  time  and  want  of  ufe,  vanifh  from  our 
recolledion.  This  is  the  kind  of  anatomy,  (viz.  fche  infpe&ion  of  the  caufes  of 
difeafe),  of  which  I hope  to  make  you  feel  all  the  advantages  : Amufing  fubtilties, 
and  ingenious  theories,  are  indeed  independent  on  this  knowledge  ; but  there  is  no 
dodrine  really  ufeful,  or,  in  other  words,  no  general  colledion  of  fads  to  be 
attained  in  our  fcience,  or  in  any  other,  without  obfervation  and  labour.  The 
fads  about  which  you  have  to  inquire,  the  phiiofophy  you  have  to  attain  to, 
confift  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  peculiar  ftates  of  the  brain,  which  accom- 
pany certain  affedions  of  the  body  ; for  the  brain  operates  on  all  the  body, 
and  the  diforders  of  its  circulating  fyftem,  by  which  thefe  conditions  of  the  organ 
are  produced.  By  remarking  the  feveral  ftates  of  the  organ,  its  diforders  may  be  defi- 
ned according  to  their  effential  nature,  and  by  reafoning  on  the  various  ftates  of  its 
circulation,  and  on  the  confequenees  of  its  blood  being  accelerated  or  accumulated* 
they  may,  I believe,  be  prevented  or  cured. 
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I am  not  now  to  repeat  what  you  mull  be  acquainted  with,  the  minute  ana- 
tomy of  the  brain,  the  tubercles,  the  cavities,  and  the  procefles  of  it  j but  to  give  you 
general  and  comprehenfive  views  of  its  ftrudure,  and  of  the  accidents  to  which  it  is 


* Mufitani,  page  115, 
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fubjeCt.  I (hail  endeavour  to  give  you  right  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  external  and  internal  fhapes  and  forms  of  the  brain  correfpond  with 
each  other;  to  explain  to  you  the  general  nature  of  its  cavities,  the  delicacy  of  its 
fubdance,  the  peculiarities  in  its  circulating  fydem  ; to  recapitulate  that  kind  of 
anatomy  which  one  engaged  in  practice  would  wifli  to  know  ; to  imprefs  that 
general  conception  of  the  form  and  ftruCture  of  the  organ  which  ought  to  fur- 
vive  the  minuter  recolle&ions.  If  you  ever  are  to  learn  how  to  reafon  on  the 
ftruCture,  or  diftinguiih  the  difeafes  of  the  brain,  it  mull  be,  not  by  fchool-boy-like 
recollection  of  the  names  and  appearances  of  individual  and  minute  parts,  but  by 
forming  for  yourfelves  manly,  rational,  and  comprehenfive  views  of  its  general 
ftruCture,  circulation,  and  functions.  Nothing  can  be  more  defirable,  furely,  than 

iuch  general  views  ; nothing,  I am  perfuaded,  more  ufeful  ; Do  not  allow  your- 

• 

felves  to  believe,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  the  forms  of  its  cavities,  prominences, 
or  parts,  will  ever  explain  its  office.  The  belt  ufe  of  anatomy  is  the  practical  fcience 
of  diltinguifhing  the  marks  of  difeafe  ; a fcience  molt  interefting  to  humanity.  But 
as  for  that  fpecies  of  philofophy,  to  which  men  of  all  ages  have  been  addicted,  re- 
ferring the  feveral  faculties  of  the  mind  to  individual  parts  of  the  brain  ; imputing 
to  the  molt  trivial  varieties  of  form,  the  mod  wonderful  powers  of  the  mind ; it  is 
a kind  of  materialifm  too  grofs  and  contemptible  to  deferve  refutation,  and  leads  to 
queftions  unfit  for  this  place,  ill  fuited  to  our  faculties.  But  every  Itep  of  our 
inveftigation  will  lead  to  this  univerfal  and  important  faCt,  with  which  you  cannot 
be  too  early  acquainted,  viz.  That  the  brain,  in  its  own  nature  infenfible,  maybe 
piece-meal  deftroyed,  without  the  faculties  being  ruined;  that  no  local  injury  of- 
fends ; that  the  faculties  are  obfcured  by  fuch  caufes  only  as  affeCt  the  whole  ; that 
the  flighted  general  injury  produces  the  word  fymptoms,  the  mod  defperate  local’ 
injuries  produce  none. 

OF  THE  DURA  MATER . 

The  dura  mater  is  like  other  membranes  formed  of  condenfed  cellular  fubflance** 
It  is  the  cellular  fubdance  to  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium,  the  nutritious  mem- 
brane of  the  bone.  It  is  as  a fecond  fcull,  which,  when  the  cranium  is  trepanned,, 
or  injured,  continues  to  fupport  the  brain.  Its  partitions,  finking  betwixt  the  hemi- 
fpheres,  and  extended  betwixt  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  protect,  fupport,  and  bs^ 
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lance  the  whole,  and  defend  the  feveral  parts  from  undue  preflure.  But  it  has  no 
place  in  the  circulating  fyftem  of  the  brain  ; in  refped  of  circulation,  it  is  conneded 
only  with  the  fcull,  which  it  nourifhes  ; its  furface,  where  it  touches  the  pia  mater, 
is  moiftened  with  a halitus,  or  exudation,  like  that  of  other  cavities  ; but  with  the 
brain,  it  has  no  more  connection,  than  the  pleura  which  lines  the  thorax  has  with 
the  pleura  which  involves  the  lungs. 

The  dura  mater  being  firmly  united  with  the  fcull,  fends  down  two  lamella;,  the 
one  a perpendicular  plate,  dividing  the  great  mafs  of  the  brain  into  two  hemi- 
fpheres  : This  is  the  falx,  which,  from  the  deepnefs  of  the  brain  towards  the  occiput, 
and  its  fmallnefs  towards  the  fore-part,  is  of  the  form  of  a reaping-hook,  the 
blade  of  which  is  broad  at  its  root,  tapering  towards  the  point.  This  perpendicu- 
lar feptum  dividing  the  brain,  fteadies  it  continually  in  all  the  various  inclinations  of 
the  head,  preventing  the  right  hemifphere  of  the  brain  from  gravitating  on  the 
left.  The  tentorium,,  or  vaulted  procefs  of  the  dura  mater,  is  another  partition, 
differing  in  its  diredion,  and  in  its  effed  ; it  lies  horizontally  over  the  cerebellum, 
and  defends  it  from  the  preffure  of  the  brain  ; thefe  fepta  fupport  the  circulation, 
both  by  dividing  the  mafs  of  this  organ,  and  by  receiving  and  tranfmitting  the 
veins;  and  they  leffen  alfo  the  weight  of  the  feveral  lobes,  and  the  dangers  of  con- 
cuffion,  by  dividing  them. 

OF  THE  PIA  MATER. 

The  Pia  Mater,  relating  more  immediately  to  the  brain,  delicate,  vafcular,  con- 
veying nourifhment  to  the  organ  itfelf,  is  in  every  fenfe  more  important.  It  alfo  is 
-compofed  of  a cellular  fubftance,  but  peculiarly  delicate,  and  adapted  to  the  foftnefs 
of  the  brain  ; from  which  foftnefs,  and  its  immediate  connedion  with  the  brain,  it 
has  its  name  of  pia  mater.  This  the  more  immediate  membrane  of  the  brain,  is  de- 
licate, vafcular,  fiocculent,  and  not  only  follows  all  the  leffer  convolutions,  and  lines 
all  the  cavities,  but  plainly  finks  into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  carrying  the.blood- 
veffels  with  it.  It  is  juftly  compared  by  Galen  with  the  chorion  of  the  foetus,  or 
the  mefentery  of  the  perfed  animal.  When  torn  away,  for  it  will  not  feparate, 
it  tears  along  with  it  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  : When  we  introduce  the  blow-pipe 
under  it,  we  find  the  air  penetrating  into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  : When  exudation 
of  ferum,  or  extravafation  of  blood,  happens  from  veftels  under  the  pia  mater,  fuch 
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exudation  raifes  the  membrane  in  fmall  cellular  elevations,  tucked  in  from  point  to 
point,  like  a quilted  culhion,  which  fhows  us  how  clofely  the  membrane  and  cel-- 
lular  fubftance  are  connected  ; they  are  indeed  the  fame  ; the  feparating  of  the  pia 
mater  from  the  brain,  is  like  tearing  the  outer  or  peritoneal  coat,  from  the  intef- 
tines  ; what  is  cellular  fubftance  within  any  vifcus,  is  membrane  where  it  is  ex- 
panded over  its  furface.  Long  and  delicate  arteries,  lodged  in  this  cellular  fubftance, 
creep  along  in  the  fulci  of  thofe  inteftine-like  convolutions,  which  mark  the  furface 
of  the  brain.  Thefe  arteries  are  minutely  and  exquifitely  divided  before  they 
plunge  into  its  delicate  fubftance  ; and  thofe  minute  arteries,  or  at  - leaft  the 
veins  which  accompany  them  through  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  are  fo  numerous, 
that  we  fee  in  a difeafed,  efpecially  in  an  inje&ed  brain,  upon  the  face  of  every 
fe&ion,  innumerable  fmall  gouts  of  blood,  at  regular  diftances  from  each  other, 
as  if  the  cut  furface  were  dotted  with  bloody  points.  Thus  does  the  brain  ap- 
pear a tiflue  of  veflels,  proceeding  from  the  pia  mater,  and  fupported  throughout  by 
a delicate  cellular  fubftance,  inviftble  but  by  the  manner  in  which  the  fubftance  of 
the  brain  is  drawn  out  in  threads  and  flocculi,  when  the  pia  mater  is  torn  away. 

The  pia  mater  is  peculiarly  vafcular,  JirJl , In  the  fulci  furrounding  each  convo- 
lution, for  there  the  veflels  are  divided  in  order  to  enter  the  fubftance  of  the  brain. 
Secondly , Where,  being  inflected  over  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  brain,  it  pafles 
betwixt  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum,  and  is  named  as  if  it  were  a diftinct  mem- 
brane, the  velum  interpositum,  for  there  the  membrane,  by  infinuating  itfelf 
betwixt  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  enters  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and 
covers  parts  which  have  been  efteemed  important,  viz.  the  pineal  gland,  the  nates, 
and  the  teftes.  Thirdly , At  each  horn  of  the  great  lateral  ventricle,  it  is  alfo  pecu- 
liarly vafcular  ; for  though  the  pia  mater  is  every  where  continuous,  though  the  co- 
vering of  the  brain,  and  the  lining  of  its  cavities,  are  one  uninterrupted  expanfe  of 
membrane  ; yet  it  may  be  faid  to  enter  into  thefe  cavities,  by  the  horns  of  the 
ventricles,  and  by  the  back  of  the  third  ventricle  ; in  each  of  thefe  places, 
the  membrane  feems,  as  it  were,  to  concentrate  its  vafcularity  in  afluming  a 
new  office  : Where  the  pia  mater  enters  the  horns  of  the  great  lateral  ventricles, 
and  efpecially  where  it  lies  along  the  floor  of  thefe  ventricles,  its  veflels  are 
fo  numerous,  and  its  veins  efpecially  fo  tortuous,  that  it  refembles  fomewhat  the 
red  and  plaited  appearance  of  a fergeant’s  fafh  ; and  this  plexus,  or  net-work 
of  veflels,  is  named  the  Plexus  Choroides.  The  veins  are  in  thefe  plexus,  as 
in  all  vafcular  parts  of  the  body,  more  confpicuous ; and  fotne  of  the  veins  re- 
turning blood  from  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  ventricles,  and  from  the  fubftance 
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of  the  brain,  are  feen  livid  through  its  pellucid  fubftance  : Thefe  veins,  rifing 
from  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  join  the  plexus;  and  from  the  two  plexus  choroi- 
des,  large  veins  run  backwards  towards  the  velum,  or  that  part  of  the  pia  mater 
which  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  where,  finally,  a great  ve- 
nous trunk  is  formed,  named  Vena  Magna  Galeni. 

The  Pia  Mater  thus  univerfally  involving  the  brain,  is  attached  to  the  dura  mater 
only  along  the  line  of  the  Falx  and  Tentorium  : there  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater 
deliver  their  blood.  The  veins  rifing  from  among  the  convolutions  on  the  furface 
of  the  brain,  run  towards  the  falx,  over  the  furface  of  each  hemifphere,  and  pour 
their  blood,  by  many  large  branches,  into  the  longitudinal  finus,  or  great  vein,  which 
runs  along  the  doubling  of  the  falx.  The  blood  of  all  the  ventricles  is  delivered 
another  way,  viz.  through  the  veins  of  the  plexus  choroides,  into  the  vena  mag- 
na  Galeni.  By  the  fulnefs  of  the  veins  on  the  furface, — by  the  appearance  of  the 
plexus  and  velum, — by  the  colour  of  the  brain, — and  by  the  more  or  lefs  numerous 
dots  of  blood  on  its  cut  furface,  we  judge  of  the  ftate  of  vafcular  adion  which  has 
prevailed  within  the  brain  before  death  *. 

OF  THE  FORMS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  PARTS  OF  THE  BRAIN 

The  mafs  of  the  brain  is  divided  by  the  Falx  into  two  Hemifpheres  ; by  the  Ten- 
torium the  brain  is  feparated  from  the  Cerebellum  ; and  each  of  thefe  is  fubdivided 
again  into  lefifer  Lobes,  implying  no  peculiarity  of  fundion,  but  correfponding 
with  the  feveral  copartments  of  the  fcull  : for,  the  anterior,  middle,  and  pofterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  correfpond  with  the  feveral  concavities  of  the  os  frontis,  the  ofla 
parietalia,  and  the  os  occipitis.  That  the  brain  is  thus  divided  into  brain  and  cere- 
bellum, hemifpheres,  and  lobes,  is  wjiat  I need  hardly  remind  you  of.  In  place  of 
deferibing  thefe  minutely,  I fhall  attempt  to  convey  a rational  and  general  view  of 
the  whole.  It  would  appear,  that  the  furface  of  the  brain  is  varied,  and  undulated  ; 
divided  by  deep  grooves  into  little  convexities,  which  (from  the  turns  refembling  thofe 
of  the  bowels)  are  called  convolutions,  chiefly  to  extend  its  furface,  to  multiply  its 
points  of  contad  with  the  pia  mater,  and  to  receive  all  its  profufion  of  veflels.  It 
would  next  appear,  that  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  lateral  ventricles,  larger  than 

* The  pia  mater  is  exquifitely  deferibed  by  Galen,  IDe  Ufu  Partium  : “ Vertugratia,  tenuis  preninx  cerebrum 
ftabilit  ac  tegit,  et  pra:-terea  vafa  omnia,  quae  in  ipfo  funt,  colligat ; fimilis  enim  eft  thorio  foetus  atque  animalis 
^aefaraeo.” — Cap.  viji. 
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is  ufually  fuppofed,  are  deftined  for  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  extend  its  furface,  to 
receive  inflexions  of  the  pia  mater  on  that  furface,  and  to  difcharge  the  blood  of  the 
fubftance  and  internal  furfaces  by  the  veins  of  the  plexus  choroides,  and  the  vena 
Galeni.  Hence  it  is  provided  by  nature,  that  the  cerebral  fubftance,  though  appa- 
rently a globular  mafs,  is  in  truth  all  of  one  equable  thicknefs  * ; for  the  ventricles 
begin  fmaller  at  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  fwell'  out  in  the  middle  or  greater 
lobe,  and  decline  to  a point  again  in  the  pofterior  lobe,  thofe  pointed  extremities 
of  the  cavities  being  named,  the  anterior  and  pofterior  horns. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  forms  of  the  inward  parts  are  mere  bulgings,  neceflarily 
depending  on  the  external  forms.  The  roof  of  the  two  great  lateral  ventricles  is  arch- 
ed, uniform,  and  Ample,  correfponding  with  the  uniform  convexity  of  the  brain. 
The  floors  of  the  ventricles  are  undulated,  correfponding  in  their  forms  with  the 
eminences  which  the  conjun&ions  of  the  crura  cerebri,  the  irregularities  of  the  bafe 
of  the  fcull,  and  the  giving  off  of  the  nerves,  create.  If  we  turn  up  the  brain  from 
behind,  where  it  lies  on  the  Tentorium,  and  proceed  to  feparate  it  from  the  cere- 
bellum, we  find,  that  we  tear  our  waydnto  what  is  called  the  third  ventricle,  and 
we  fee  its  eminences,  viz.  the  Nates,  Teftes,  and  Pineal  Gland  : but  the  third  ven- 
tricle is  in  truth  no  cavity  : Where  the  pofterior  lobe  of  the  brain  refts  upon  the  ce-^ 
rebellum, — where  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  crura  cerebelli  meet, — where  the  pia 
mater  pafles  in  the  form  of  vafcular  velum  betwixt  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  there 
is  naturally  a triangular  interftice,  but  no  cavity,  for  it  is  occupied  by  the  velum,  or 
mod  vafcular  part  of  the  pia  mater.  Neither  is  it  open,  for,  by  the  interposition  of 
this  membrane,  the  pia  mater,  or,  as  it  is  here  named,  the  velum  interpofitum,  the 
parts  mutually  adhere  : As  for  the  tubercles,  viz.  the  tuberculi  quadrigemini,  the  na- 
tes, and  the  teftes,  they  are  no  more  than  the  natural  forms  produced  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  cerebelli  j the  nates,  or  larger  tubercles,  being  formed 
by  the  crura  cerebri,  - the  teftes,  or  fmaller  ones,  by  the  crura  cerebelli.  The  pineal 
gland,  a Small  round  tubercle  of  medullary  and  cineritious  matter,  is  Seated  in  the 
centre  of  thef’e,  covered  and  bound  down  by  the  velum,  and  only  to  be  Seen 
when  that  is  raifed,  which  muft  be  done  with  delicacy,  left  it  tear  up  the  gland. 

It  is  the  continued  courfe  of  the  crura  medullas  oblongata?,  lying  fide-by-fide 
with  each  other,  that  forms  that  longifh  flit  which  we  call  the  Fourth  Ventricle,  clo- 
fed,  as  the  third  ventricle  is  from  behind,  by  the  pia  mater.  The  hole,  or  Iter  a 
Vol.  II.  3 T 

* “ Omnibus  igitur  iftis  prominentiis  (viz.  convol.  cerebri)  correfpondet  ventriculorum  cavitas,  &c.  ita  ut  uni- 
verfum  cerebrum  fit  veluti  infignis  cjuidam  cortex  ambiens  predi&as  cavitate?*”— -Skcnlius* 
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Tertio  ad  Quartum  Ventriculum,  is  juft  the  circular  opening  formed  betwixt  the  two 
crura  cerebri,  and  crura  cerebelli.  The  continued  medullary  produdions  of  the 
brain,  the  Corpora  Olivaria,  and  Corpora  Pyramidaiia,  as  juft  the  fwelling  out  of 
thofe  medullary  matter  into  round  and  pyramidal  bulgings,  where  the  continued  fub- 
ftances  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  viz.  the  crura  prolongata,  terminate  in  the  fpinal 
marrow. 

The  Thalami  Novorum  Opticorum,  and  the  Pedes  Hyppocampi  ; the  fwelling 
and  bulging  parts,  whether  of  medullary  or  of  cineritious  fubftance,  within  the 
great  cavities,  called  lateral  ventricles,  are  neceflary  counterparts  of  the  external 
forms  ; and  correfpond  with  the  fhapes  of  the  poftericr  lobe  of  the  brain,  where 
it  forms  the  cortex  or  furrounding  fubftance  of  the  ventricle,  and  with  that  of 
the  crura  cerebri,  or  extenfions  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  where 
they  firft  affume  the  form  of  crura.  If  you  wmuld  have  a general  conception  of 
the  organization,  look  not  to  a vertical  fedion  of  the  brain  in  the  dead  body,  for 
the  parts  cannot  be  fairly  divided,  and  will  not  keep  their  forms  or  relations  to  each 
ether  ; but  look  to  a drawing  of  the  vertical  future,  that,  for  example,  in  my  bro- 
ther’s plates  of  the  brain,  plate  7.  where  you  will  be  able,  after  reading  the  defcrlp- 
tion,  and  comparing  part,  to  familiarize  your  mind  with  thefe  interefting  conclulions : 
That  the  energy  of  the  brain,  its  relation  both  to  body  and  mind,  depends  not  on 
its  form,  but  on  its  peculiar  matter  : That  the  powers  and  energy  of  the  brain  are 
continually  regulated  by  the  ftate  of  its  circulation  ; excited  when  its  vafcular  adion 
is  excited  ; and.  deadened  wThen  its  veftels  are  opprefTed.  Examining,  in  this  draw- 
ing of  my  brother’s,,  the  vertical  fedion  of  the  brain,  you  will  perceive,  from  the 
deeper  colour  of  the  cineritious  or  cortical  part,  that  it  is  more  vafcular  ; this  pe- 
culiarity of  colour  we  know  to  be  from  its  vafcularity,  for,  from  grey  it  changes  to 
green,  and  livid  in  the  fuppurating  or  inflamed  brain,  in  confequence  of  the  turgid 
ftate  of  the  inflamed  veftels,  or  of  adual  extravafation  of  blood.  In  the  medullary, 
or  white  fubftance,  you  will  obferve  in  every  fedion  large  and  numerous  gouts  of 
blood,  which  are  fedions  of  the  veftels,  yet  undivided,  and  going  towards  the  ci- 
neritious or  cortical  part.  You  will  perceive,  that  for  the  purpofe  of  extending 
the  vafcularity  of  the  brain,  nature  has  extended  the  furface;  that  it  is  hollow, 

• — that  the  pia  mater,  which  covers  the  convoluted  furface  of  the  brain,  paftes 
into  its  cavities,  and  is  there  more  vafcular  ; that  thefe  cavities,  far  from  being 
fmall,  or  their  parts  difficult  of  inveftigation,  are  extremely  large,  and  environ- 
ed lo  by  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  that  the  brain  is  (to  ufe  the  expreffion  of 
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Skenkius)  “ veluti  infignis  quadam  cortex  ambiens  predidas  cavitates.’’  Thence 
all  parts  of  the  brain  are  equally  near  to  fome  furface,  by  which  the  veffels 
of  the  pia  mater  may  furnilh  blood  ; and  thence  the  floor  of  the  ventricles  re- 
turn as  large  veins  to  the  finufes  of  the  occiput,  (viz.  the  vena  magna  Gale- 
ni,  and  its  branches),  as  the  external  furface  does  to  the  great  longitudinal  finus. 
You  thus  perceive,  that  the  brain,  which  feems  a great  and  ponderous  mafs,  of 
unequal  bulk,  having  frnall,  big,  and  middle  lobes,  is  yet  a fubftance  of  uniform 
thicknefs,  for  the  lateral  ventricles  are  larger  in  their  centre,  when  the  mafs  of  the 
brain  is  large,  and  frnall  towards  their  extremities,  where  the  anterior  and  pofterior 
lobes  are  frnall.  Thus  do  the  great  lateral  ventricles  equalife  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  and  reduce  it,  notwithftanding  its  irregular  outward  form,  to  one  thicknefs 
of  fubftance.  The  openings  cf  thefe  ventricles  admit  the  vafcular  membrane, 
which  is  to  line  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  brain,  while  the  lefler  cavities  of  the 
third  and  fourth  ventricles  are  ftill  more  clofely  lined  by  the  fame  vafcular  mem- 
brane, and  all  fimilar  interftices  left  by  the  frnall  parts  of  the  brain,  where  they 
touch  and  adhere  to  one  another. 

Contemplating  the  vertical  drawing,  you  will  fo  follow  the  great  outline  with 
your  eye,  as  to  refer  each  internal  form  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  to  the  exter- 
nal bulgings.  You  will  find  the  Tuber  Annulare,  the  Tuberculi  Quadrigemini,  and 
Corpora  Olivaria,  and  Pyramidalia,  to  be  merely  the  bulging  forms  created  by  the 
jundion  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  giving  oflf  of  the  fpinal  marrow;  and  thus, 
while  you  learn  to  eftimate  this  organ  according  to  its  peculiar  nature,  and  explain 
its  conditions  and  aptitudes,  according  to  its  original  conftitution,  and  the  ftate  of 
its  vafcular  adions ; you  will  begin  to  fufped,  that  thofe  marked  parts  of  the 
brain,  fo  long  the  fubjed  of  contemplation  with  phyllcians  and  philofophers,  have 
no  very  peculiar  diftindion,  but  are  accidental  only.  How  can  it  be  that  cavities, 
which  are  fo  obvioufly  defigned  for  extending  the  furface  of  the  brain,  fhould  be 
laboratories  of  faculties  ; that  memory,  imagination,  and  judgement,  fhould  have 
diftind  refidences  ; that  the  pineal  gland,  or  other  tubercle,  fhould  be  pre-emi- 
nently the  feat  of  the  foul  itfelf,  as  if  the  foul  were  a material  and  definable  exift- 
ence,  when  thefe  very  parts  an!  -not  more  curioufly  or  perfedly  formed  in  man, 
than  in  the  ox  at  the  ftall. 
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OF  THE  SENSIBILITY  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  BRAIN . 

By  diverting,  for  a little  while,  your  attention  from  certain  experiments  of 
philofophers  and  phyfiologifts,  defignecl  to  extort  from  the  fufferings  of  animals, 
proofs  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  brain,  by  directing  your  attention  rather  to  the  plain 
broad  fads  which  the  wounds  occurring  in  war  and  battle,  or  even  the  ordinary  ac- 
cidents of  life,  prefent  to  the  furgeon ; I am  fure,  I try  this  great  queftion  by  the 
teft  of  common  fenfe,  and  open  it  in  the  way  moll  advantageous  for  you,  by 
laying  before  you  fads  and  views  unequivocally  and  pradically  ufeful.  The 
furgeon  is  accuftomed  to  fee  deep  wounds,  and  ftill  deeper  ulcerations  of  the 
brain,  producing  not  the  flighted:  effeds  on  the  mind,  and  hardly  affeding  even 
the  body.  Were  he  for  a moment  to  doubt  his  fenfes,  and  truft  to  his  rea- 
fon, — to  fuch  reafoning,  at  leaft,  as  that  which  defcribes  the  brain,  the  material 
configuration  of  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  foul,  or  its  feveral  prominences 
and  hollows,  as  the  diftinguifhed  feat  of  its  various  faculties, — he  mud  be  abforb- 
ed  in  wonder  and  amazement,  at  feeing  men  killed  fometimes  by  a blow  of  the  fift, 
yet  hardly  affeded  in  cafes  where  weapons,  or  fradured  bones,  have  pierced  deep 
into  the  brain  ; and  ftill  more  muft  he  continue  amazed,  to  fee  the  adual  fubftance 
of  this  reputed  organ  of  the  foul  undergoing  fuch  fuppuration  as  other  parts  fuffer, 
and  healing  like  them. 

Philofophers  have  never  had  the  modefty  to  queftion  for  a moment  the  conve- 
nient opinion  they  had  conceived,  viz.  that  the  brain,  to  which  every  ad  of  volition 
and  fenfation  feems  to  be  referred,  wras  itfelf  endued  with  exquifite  fenfibility. 
This  was  firft  denied  by  pradical  furgeons  : Long  before  Haller,  or  his  illuftrious 
pupil  Zin,  had  begun  to  think  about  the  fenfibility  of  the  brain,  Wifeman,  who 
had,  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  witneffed  all  variety  of  wounds,  declared  in 
one  plain  blunt  word,  that  the  “ brain  was  an  infenfible  body.”  This  he  had  learnt 
from  vifible  and  tangible  proofs  of  the  fad,  not  by  experiments  on  dumb  animals, 
which  are  to  howl  their  fufferings,  but  by  wounds  in  men,  who  could  exprefs  what 
they  felt ; but  what  is  moft  furprifing,  men  fatally  wmunded  have,  in  many  in- 
fiances,  had  no  fufferings  to  defcribe,  and  have  retained  every  power  and  faculty 
of  mind  and  body,  even  when  the  brain  was  deeply  injured  by  weapons.  It 
is  no  paffion  for  the  marvellous,  that  has  induced  authors  of  the  higheft  repu- 
tation to  ftate  this  fad  in  every  variety  of  fhape  ; — their  fenfes  could  not  always 
be  deceived  j they  could  not  always  imagine  falfely,  that  they  handled  at  each 
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drefiing  the  very  fubftance  of  the  brain.  They  could  not  pledge  their  good  repute 
on  a fail  at  all  doubtful,  efpecially  when  in  diredt  oppofition  to  every  prejudice. 
But,  indeed,  fuch  fadts  feem  incredible,  only  becaufe,  like  many  valuable  difcove- 
ries,  they  are  oppofite  to  all  our  pre-conceived  notions.  “ The  enemy  (fays  Wife- 
man)  having  driven  in  our  out-guards  at  Truro,  they  continued  purfuing  them  ; 
and  a trooper  wounded  between  the  right  brow  and  the  ear,  fpying  me  in  the 
crowd,  importuned  me  earneftly  to  drefs  him,  and  would  admit  of  no  excufe.  We 
flopped  at  an  apothecary’s  houfe,  on  the  right  hand  going  out  of  the  town  towards 
Perin  ; I called  to  the  apothecary’s  fervant  to  bring  fomething  to  drefs  him  ; mean- 
while I haflily  lifted  up  the  bloody  hair,  and  faw  a quantity  of  brain  lie  amongfl 
it.  I took  it  up  with  my  fingers,  and  fhewed  it  him,  the  fight  whereof  fo  calmed 
his  paffion,  that  I had  liberty  to  flee  from  the  enemy,  who  had  entered  the  town*.” 
“ In  battles  and  fieges  of  towns,  (adds  Wifeman),  we  meet  with  many  fuch 
wounds  ; after  extracting  the  pieces  of  the  fradlured  fcull,  we  drefs  up  the  brain  and 
membranes  with  a fyndon  of  filk,  or  of  foft  linen  dipped  in  a warm  digeftive. 
Though  furgeons  have  pretended  to  drefs  the  brain  with  one  kind  of  medicament, 
and  the  membranes  with  another,  that  is  not  poflible  to  be  done.  In  the  care  of 
thefe  wounds,  the  brain  I confider  as  an  infenfibk  body , and  the  drefling  of  it  con- 
fifts  in  keeping  it  within  its  membranes  ; if  this  can  be  done,  as  in  fmall  wounds 
of  the  brain  it  doth  fometimes  happen,  then  the  patient  may  recover  f.” 

Such  opinions,  exprefled  by  practical  men,  who  make  their  appeal  to  their  daily 
experience  “ in  battles  and  fieges,”  mull  imprefs  your  minds  a great  deal  more  than 
the  mod  ingenious  experiments,  for  they  are  imagined  for  a preconcerted  purpofe, 
and  executed  with  addrefs  favourable  to  that  purpofe.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the 
infinite  variety  of  fuch  proofs,  produced  by  practical  authors  of  all  ages  and  na- 

* Wifeman,  p.  187. 

f “ At  the  fiege  of  Melcomb  Regis,  a foot-foldier  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ballard’s,  by  the  grazing  of  a can- 
non-(hot,  had  a great  part  of  his  forehead  carried  off,  and  the  fcull  fraiflured  into  many  places,  and  fomc  of  it 
driven  with  the  hairy  fcalp  into  the  brain.  The  man  fell  down  as  dead,  but  after  a while  moved  \ and  an  hour 
or  two  after,  his  fellow  foldier  feeing  him  endeavour  to  life,  fetched  me  to  him.  I pulled  out  the  pieces  of 
bones  and  lacerated  flefh  from  amongft  the  brain,  in  which  they  were  entangled,  and  dreffed  him  up  with  foft 
folded  linen,  dipped  in  a cephalic  balfam,  and  with  emplafter  and  bandage  bound  him  up,  fuppofing  I (houM 
never  drefs  him  any  more.  Yet  he  lived  feventeen  days  5 and  the  fifteenth  day  walked  from  that  great  corner- 
tort  over  againft  Portland,  to  the  bridge  which  feparates  Weymouth  from  Melccmb- Regis,  only  led  by  the  hand 
of  fome  one  of  his.fellow-foldiers.  The  fecond  day  after  he  fell  into  a fpafmus,  and  died,  howling  like  a dog,  as 
mod  of  thofe  do  who  have  been  fo  wounded.  About  the  fame  time,  a maid-feivant  was  (hot  into  the  right  fide 
of  her  head  by  a mulket- bullet  deep  into  the  brain.  She  lived  fo  long,  till  that  lobe  of  the  brain  wrought  out 
or  corrupted.” 
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tions,  by  thofe  among  whom  no  collufion  could  be  fufpeCted,  we  cannot  refufe  an 
unqualified  afient  to  this  concluhon  of  Wifeman,  that  44  the  brain  is  but  an  infen- 
fibie  body  ; ’ and  there  is  a lort  of  conviction  arifing  from  narratives  by  one  or  two 
good  authors,  fo  much  more  perfuafive  than  that  arifing  from  the  mod;  ample  cata- 
logue of  fads  and  creditable  names,  that  I cannot  refufe  myfclf  the  pleafure  of  ha- 
ting a few  other  cafes. 

“ * Balthafar  Brem,  a robuft  young  man  of  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  reeling 
home  tipfy  from  a fair,  was,  after  various  quarrels,  wounded  in  the  temple  with  a 
halbert,  the  wound  extending  nearly  from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  and  penetrating  the 
temporal  bone,  fo  as  to  admit  the  point  of  the  little  finger.  He  walked  half  a mile 
to  the  village  of  Groffelfingen,  when  the  bleeding  was  hemmed  by  fome  charm  ; 
and  from  thence  he  walked  to  another  village,  Allerheim,  three  miles  farther,  and 
fat  down  again  in  a tipling-houfe.  He  was  thus  wounded  on  the  24th  of  June  ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  in  his  maher’s  houfe,  he  was  proceeding  very 
imprudently  to  wafh  his  wound  with  cold  water;  he  was  difi'uaded,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  think  ferioufly  of  the  wound,  or  go  to  a furgeon.  At  lah  he  went  to 
a quack,  who  clofed  the  wound  with  a fimple  plaher,  boahing,  that  during  fix  years 
in  which  he  had  followed  the  army,  he  had  feen  worfe  wounds  heal  without  the  flight- 
eft  ill  confequence.  On  the  26th,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  neck,  back,  and 
loins,  which,  however,  were  relieved  by  gentle  friction.  On  the  27th,  he  return- 

* CAPITIS  VULNUS  AD  CEREBRUM  PENETRANS. 

“ Balihafar  Brem,  Oftheimenfis  in  principatu  Oettingenfi,  juvenis  robuflus  27.  annorum,  die  24.  Junii 
3682,  ex  nundinis  Nordlinganis,  non  procul  ab  urbe,  ebrius,  ob  lites  in  via  obortas,  bipenni  in  tempore  dex- 
tro  prope  angulum  minorem  oculi  vulneratus  fuit  ; minus  indicium  pertigit  fere  ad  aurem  ufque,  ac  depre- 
henfum  fuit  os  temporum  perforatum  fuiffe,  ut  apicem  parvi  digiti  admififfet.  Vulneratus  ad  pagum  Groffel- 
fingen,  dimidio  milliari  a loco  pugnse  dilfantem,  properavit,  ac  fanguinem  fuperlfitione  quadam  Mere  curavit, 
indeque  ad  pagum  Allerheim,  prope  per  milliare  Germanicum,  pedes  ivit  atque  ibidem  in  hofpitio  rurfus  bi- 
bit. Die  2 v Junii,  mane,  in  cedibus  domini  fui  vulnus  frigida  eluere  voluit ; monitus  a lotione,  deftitit ; in- 
terea  vulnus  pavvi  pendens  vix  perfuaderi  potuit,  ut  chirurgi  ope  ufus  fuiffet  •,  tandem  adiit  balneatorem,  qui 
vulnus  fimplici  emplatlro  operiit.  Ja&abat  fe  graviora  vulnera,  dum  per  fex  annos  militiam  fequebatur,  fine 
damno  perpeffum  fuiffe,  nec  tantillum  fibi  obfuturum.  Die  26.  Junii,  conquerebatur  de  dolore  cervicis,  dorfi  et 
lumborum,  quamprimum  partes  id®  levicul®  linteo  fricabantur,  agebat  fe  melius  habere.  Die  27.  Junii,  Oflhe- 
mium  adiit,  ac  paternas  cedes  repetiit.  Die  28.  Junii,  magis  delirabat,  ac  fitus  corporis  abfurdos  fufcepit,  fine  con- 
vullionibus  •,  quamprimum  cnim  fpina  levicule  rurfus  perfricabatur,  quietus  jacuit,  beneque  compofitis  artubus. 
Nunquam  vomuit  5 nemo  adflantium  mortem  timuit,  cum  femper  vegetus  admodum  appareret.  Quotidie  vulnus 
a peritiore  balneatore  deligabatur  •,  vulnus  nullum  pus  hucufque  fudit.  Die  29.  Junii,  mane,  tribus  boris  placi- 
d'iffnne  dormire  videbatur,  verum  his  elapfis,  non  amplius  evigilavit,  et  refpirare  deliit. 

Die  30.  Junii,  Exc.  D.  D.  Amadeus  Megerlin  Sereniflimi  Principis,  ac  Domini  Albeiti,  Principis  Octtiq- 
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ed  to  his  native  village  to  his  father.  On  the  28th,  he  became  delirious,  and  twilled 
himfelf  with  ftrange  contortions,  but  without  any  convullion  ; and  again,  when  the 
courfe  of  the  fpine  was  gently  rubbed,  he  lay  quiet,  and  in  the  mod  natural  pof- 
tures.  He  vomited  none ; his  friends  were  in  no  degree  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
lead  of  2II  apprehenfive  of  fudden  death,  for  he  feemed  frefh  and  healthy.  The 
wound  was  daily  dreded  by  another  and  a better  barber ; no  pus  had  as  yet  been 
difcharged  from  the  wound  ; when,  on  the  29th,  while  he  feemed  for  three  hours 
to  be  in  a quiet  deep,  his  friends,  upon  approaching  his  bed,  found  him  dead. 

genfis  Archiater  cum  chirurgo  caput  aperuit  j dum  olla  cranil  aufferebatur,  multum  cruoris  nigri,  fmtidi  et  fluid!, 
in  dextro  latere  emanavit  ; ilia  ablata  deprebenfum  fuit  cufpidera  bipennis  per  meninges  in  fubftantiam  cerebri 
penetralTe  j meninges  erant  mucofae,  et  fubftantia  cerebri  circa  vulnus  daccida  et  fufca  ; neque  in  ventriculis,  ne* 
que  in  occipite  grumos  fatiguineos  aut  alium  humorem  peregiinum  invenerunt,  quamvis  prascipue  de  dolore  cer- 
vicis  ad  lumbos  urque  diffafo  virus  adhuc  conqueftus  fuiflet.  Poll  obitum,  caput,  truncus,  fcrotum,  et  artus, 
valde  intumuerunt.— —jE*  communications  Excel/.  D.  D.  Megerlini  Getting#,  die  i.  Jul.  1682. 

. i . i‘  • >w  . sfi)  fuoai  o~c  • , dazfc./l  lo  rlji  1 jdi  L.  t>  .yitinds  I 

SCHOLIA. 

I.  . 

“ Gravifflmo  huic  vulneri  per  os  temporis,  meninges  in  fubftantiam  cerebri  penetranti  nulli  capitis  dolores, 
liulla;  convulfiones  et  diu  nullus  fopor  fupervenit,  quamvis  intra  cranium  cruor  cum  ichore  putrido  jamque  faeten- 
te  fludluaret,  quia  per  vulnus  ichori  aliquis  exitus  patuit.  Ob  eandem  caufam  pedes  aliquot  mil!iaria  Germanica 
confecit,  vulnus  fprevit  atque  neglexit,  cum  in  reliquo  cerebro  fufficientes  fpiritus  animales  ccnficerentur,  liber- 
que  aditus  in  nervos  pateret. 

II. 

“ Delirare  coepit  jam  die  tertio,  quia  non  folum  cruor,  fed  etiam  fubftantia  cerebri,  cum  meningibus  cornua* 
pi  inceperunt  ; die  quinto  incrementa  fumftt  delirium,  quod  ex  abfurdo  fttu  patuit,  et  faifa  perfuafione  dolorem 
cervicis,  dorft  et  lumborum  fola  fridlione,  etiam  blandiflima,  demulceri  et  evanefcerc  5 quamvis  forte  negari  non 
debeat  ilium  vere  doluiffe,  ichore  tenuiore  per  oftium  facrum  in  fiftulam  medulla;  fpinali  dicatam  illa'oente,  qui, 
feu  humor  peregrinus,  molefliam  peperit  etiam  quantitate  paucus  j nihil  enim  cruoris  in  occipite  repertum  fuit. 

III. 

“ Sopor  profundus  die  fexto  fupervenit,  quia  portiones  tenuiores  ichoris  corrupti  per  laceram  cerebri  fubftantium 
fc  profundius,  et  ufque  ad  medullam  intimiorem  immerferunt,  fublequente  bora  tertia  finita  apoplexia  et  merte. 

IV. 

“ Forte  fervari  potuiflet,  ft  cruori  liberalior  exitus  paratus,  et  vulnus  curioftus  deligatum  a cbirurgo  perito 
fuiffet  : Sic  Roma;  J 646,  menf.  Dec.  vidi  ab  Excell.  D.  Nicolao  Larche  Lotharingo  os  temporis  fradlum  tere- 
bra  perforatum,  fanguinique  effluvium  conciliatum  fuifle  ; cavebatur  ltudiofe,  ne  aer  frigidus  ad  cerebrum  pene- 
traret,  ac  linteolum  fericeum  intrudebatur  ficcum,  aliudque  pauxillo  melle  rofaceo  iliitum,  tegc'oaturque  emplaf* 
tro  de  tetonica,  fimulque  imperabatur  vidius  ratio  tenuifflma  5 quibus  diligenter  obfervatis  aeger  convaluit. 

V. 

“ Poft  obitum,  collum,  truncus,  artus,  et  fcrotum  admodum  intumuerunt,  ut  in  fuffocatis  et  ftvangulatis  fieri 
folet,  fanguine  copiofo  in  vafis  fennentante,  ac  in  fpatia  fubcutanea  mufculorum  aliaque  partium  mollium  efiufo. 
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“ On  the  30th  of  June,  the  head  was  opened.  Upon  tearing  away  the  fcull- 
cap,  much  black,  fetid,  and  very  liquid  blood,  iffiied  from  the  right  fide,  and  the 
halbert  was  found  to  have  penetrated  through  the  membranes  into  the  fubllance  of 
the  brain.  The  membranes  were  in  a (late  of  fuppuration,  and  the  fubftance  of 
the  brain  was  flabby,  difcoloured,  and  brownifh.” 

“ A tailor  (fays  Meekren),  named  Bernard  Weghuyfen,  was  fo  wounded  on  the 
right  parietal,  that  many  fragments  of  the  bone  penetrated  not  only  through  the 
membranes,  but  even  to  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  a fad:  of  which  many,  at 
the  opening  of  the  body,  were  witnefies  ; yet  this  man  walked  home  unaflifted. 
By  the  order  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  requeft  of  his  hoft,  I went  to  viiit  him  ; 
and  with  the  help  of  proper  inftruments,  we  extra&ed  from  the  depth  of  the 
brain,  from  its  central  parts,  a piece  of  the  cranium  nearly  three  inches  long,  be- 
fides  various  lefler  fragments.  This  man,  who  was  put  into  our  hands  on  the  23d 
of  February,  died  the  nth  of  March  ; and  from  the  day  we  firft  vifited  him,  to 
that  immediately  preceding  his  death,  there  flowed  daily  through  the  wound  a 
fpoonful  of  the  very  fubftance  of  the  brain,  his  fpeech,  intellect,  and  judgement, 
being  all  along  perfect  ; nor  was  it  till  death  was  faft  approaching,  that  the  deli- 
rium, fever,  palfy,  or  other  fymptoms,  came  on 

* ‘‘  Bernardus  Diderici  Weghuyfen,  fartor,  gravi  laeditur  iclu  dextro  ofle  parietali,  fie  ut  fragments  varia 
cranii  vulnerati  non  folum  meningem  duram,  tenuemque  laederent,  fed  et  ad  ipfas  ufque  ventriculorum  cerebii 
cavitates  fe  dimitterent,  et  quidem  vehementia  fumma,  uti  in  aperto  poft  mortem  cadavere  fpedlatoribus  notare 
^icuit. 

“ Vulneratus  domum  petit,  nullius  auxilium  implorans ; juffu  anrpliflimi  magiflratus  civitatis  noftrae,  rcgatufle 
liofpitis,  eum  sccefii  ; cujus  ex  cerebri  interioribus  incredibilis  magnitudinis  particulam  a cranio  laelo  feparatam, 
prmter  fragments  alia  minora,  inftrumenti  commodi  beneficio  extraximus.  Artis  noftrm  ftudiofis  veram  fragmen- 
li  didti  quoad  figuram  et  magnitudinem  delineationem  exhibere  valde  conveniens  ducimus,  ell  ea  quam  hie 
damus. 

“ Die  23.  Februarii,  curm  r.oftree  comtniffus  ;eger  proedidtus  qui  9.  Martii  obiit.  Confideratione  noftra  dignum 
quam  maxime  in  hoc  cegrotante,  quod  lingulis  diebus,  a tempore  eo  quo  ipfum  acceflimus,  ufque  ad  diem  mortem 
penultimo  praccedtntem,  fubftantiae  cerebri  quantum  cochleari  contineri  poterat  per  vulneratum  locum  effluxerit, 
loquela,  ingenio,  judicio,  integre  fe  habentibus.  All  inllante  ut  dixiraus  morte,  febris,  delirium,  hemiplegia, 
inter  alia  fymptomata,  fuperveniebant. 

“ Mateiice  huic,  qua;  expreflionis  hiftorism,  variaque  fymptomata,  exhibet,  antequam  finem  inrponamus,  con- 
fultum  ornnino  cenfemus  exemplum  priori  Irmile,  aft  cujus  terminus  longe  felicior,  hie  proponere.  Chirurgus 
liujus  lcci  eximius  Bernardus  Heems,  cujus  curse  commifius  aeger,  quique  mediorum  convenientium  opera  priftir.ae 
valetudini  eum  reftituit,  ejus  nc-bis  copiam  fecit,  literis  ea  de  re  feriptis,  infcriptifque  nobis. 

AMICrSSIME, 

Cum  conflet,  rerum  variarum,  rarius  occurrentlum,  perferutatorem  te  effe,  ardtaque  jam  a multis  annis  nos 
junxerit  neceflrtudp,  intermittere  baud  potui,  quin  fingulare  fingularis  fradlurre  cranii  in  puero  10  aut  12  an* 
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A cafe  is  related  by  Fallopius,  of  a boy,  the  fon  of  one  Peter  Wartz,  who  had  his 
occipital  bone  fo  fractured  by  the  falling  of  a window-fafh,  that  the  edge  of  one  piece 
of  bone  was  deprefled  within  the  other,  and  there  was  left  no  exit  for  the  matter. 

Severa  points  of  the  bone  were  driven  through  the  dura  mater  into  the  fubflance  of 
the  brain.  In  pulling  out  thefe  fpiculsc,  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  was  fo  lacerated,  that 
at  each  drefiing,  the  furgeon  took  away  as  much  of  its  proper  fubftance,  as  would  fill  a 
walnut-fhell ; and  on  the  3d  day,  he  took  away  three  fpoonfuls,  and  all  this  with- 
out the  flighted  injury  to  the  mental  powers,  which  continued  perfect,  though  the 
wound  was  fuch  as  could  not  but  prove  mortal.  The  patient  died  on  the  fixth  day  *. 
I will  not  allow  myfelf  to  dwell  upon  thefe  fads,  nor  even  to  tranflate  a fimilar  example 
annexed  to  it  by  Tulpius,  but  proceed  to  prefent  to  you  one  or  two  examples,  luch 
as  may  ferve  to  prove  this  univerfal  fad,  “ That  the  intelled  or  fenfes  are  but  little 
affeded  by  the  moll  horrible,  the  mod  fatal  injuries  of  the  brain,  if  only  fuch  inju- 
ry be  local.” 

A cafe  which  I mentioned  in  my  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Brain,  I will 
here  venture  to  repeat ; none  can  be  more  interefting,  nor  prove  more  diredly  this 
general  theory  : “ A young  married  woman,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  firft  child, 
then  about  fix  months  old,  flipped  her  foot,  and  was  fenfible  of  a flight  (hock, 
which  reverberated  through  her  head  ; but,  as  this  happened  on  plain  and  even 
ground,  fhe  did  not  fall  down.  She  was  inftantly  fenfible  of  a pain  in  the  right 
fide  of  her  head  ; it  was  fo  diftind  and  circumfcribed,  that  fhe  imagined  fhe 
could  touch  and  cover  the  particular  fpot  with  the  point  of  a finger.  This  pain, 
though  lightened  at  intervals,  never  left  her  to  the  hour  of  her  death.  She  was  able 
to  walk  home,  carrying  her  child  ; fhe  attended  to  her  little  family-matters,  and  con- 
tinued to  give  fuck ; but,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  was  feized  with  ficknefs, 
not  violent,  like  that  of  any  febrile  difeafe,  but  gentle,  like  the  eafy  vomiting  of  a 
pregnant  woman.” 

Vol.  II.  3 U 

norum,  ex  cafu  gravi,  induftae,  tibi  communicem.  Frontis  hie  os,  aliis  coronale  di&um,  laefum  adeo,  ut  parti- 
cula  quajdam  feparata,  quae  ct  meninges  vulnerabat  et  cerebrum  ipfum,  praeterquam  quod  externa  capitis  integu- 
menta  vulnus  exhiberent  infigniter  amplum.  Locus  laefus  fubftantiae  cerebri  notabilem  quotidie  exhibebat  quan- 
titatem,  quam  vel  ipfc,  praetcr  chirurgos  alios,  non  femel  infpexifti.  Nec  vomitus,  nee  delirium,  nec  fanguinis 
per  flares,  aures,  aliave  loca,  fluxus  in  aegrotante  hoc  unquam  obfervabantur,  infignis  licet  amplitudinis  apertura, 
reftitutus  brevi  aeger.  Confiderabilem  hunc  cafum  tibi  publicoque  haud  invidere  placuit.  Vale. 

Bexnardus  Heems.” 

* Tulp.  lib.  i.  obf,  T, 
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“ She  continued  Tick  tor  two  days,  with  flight  headach,  but  ftill  was  out  of  bed  alf 
day  long,  went  about  her  houfehold  affairs,  and  had  no  fingle  fymptom  which  fhould 
have  led  us  to  fufpect  the  fatal  nature  of  the  accident  which  had  happened.  During 
the  night  of  that  day  in  which  the  accident  happened,  fhe  got  up,  to  reach  for 
fome  cooling  drink,  which  flie  had  placed  befide  her,  but  felt  extremely  giddy, 
was  obliged  to  fupport  herfelf  by  a cheft  of  drawers  which  flood  by  her  bed, 
and  went  immediately  to  bed  again.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  day,  fhe  got 
cut  of  bed,  made  tea  as  ufual,  remained  out  of  bed  during  the  evening,  and  had 
no  complaint  except  the  continual  ficknefs,  a flight  pain  of  the  head,  and  giddinefs 
ftill  (lighter ; fhe  expired  during  the  night.  Her  pulfe  all  along  beat  low  and  weak, 
never  fafter  than  fixty  in  the  minute. 

“ When  I was  brought  to  open  the  body,  I had  heard  nothing  of  the  pain  in 
the  head,  which,  though  flight  in  degree,  was  fixed  and  conftant ; without  a know- 
ledge of  this  circumftance,  with  nothing  to  diredt  me  to  the  feat  of  difeafe,  the 
fymptoms  preceding  her  unexpended  death  could  not  be  otherwife  than  perplexing. 
Firjl)  The  fudden  flipping  of  the  foot,  and  the  continual  ficknefs  which  enfued, 
fuggefied  the  fufpicion  of  hernia  ; but  no  fuch  complaint  had  ever  been  difclofed 
to  her  relations  ; and,  upon  opening  the  abdomen,  no  concealed  nor  obvious  hernia 
could  be  found.  Secondly , We  were  informed  of  a palpitation  to  which. fhe  had 
been  fubjedf,  but  of  this  fhe  had  complained  chiefly  about  the  period  of  her  firfl 
menftruation,  and  for  fome  years  preceding  her  marriage  ; the  palpitation  appeared 
to  have  been  hyfterical,  yet,  upon  opening  the  thorax,  the  heart  was  found  greatly 
enlarged,  and  crammed  with  dark  and  grumous  blood.  But,  thirdly , A new  feene 
opened  to  us,  when  the  head  was  differed,  and  it  appeared,  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  like  that  of  the  liver,  which  fo  often  accompanies  concuffion  of  the 
brain,  had  arifen  from  the  languid  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  torpor  of  the  whole 
fyftem  which  chara&erifes  the  ftate  of  coma.  I now  was,  upon  retiring  from  the 
difle&ion  with  the  relations,  informed  for  the  firfl:  time,  that  the  fudden  flipping 
of  the  foot,  had  been  followed  by  a pain  almoft  as  fudden  in  the  head  ; that  it  was 
pointed,  limited  to  one  fingle  fpot,  inceflant,  accompanied  with  continual  vomiting, 
or  defire  to  vomit,  and  with  giddinefs  during  the  night.  Upon  opening  the  head, 

I found  the  dura  mater  of  a very  unufual  appearance,  livid,  or  rather  of  the  colour 
of  the  gizzard  of  a fowl,  with  green  and  changing  colours.  Having  cut  it  up, 
the  pia  mater  appeared  like  red-currant  jelly,  with  frefli  coagulated  blood,  fo  firmly 
attached  to  it,  that  it  feemed  as  if  inje&ed  into  its  very  fubftance,  and  incorporated 
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with  it  *.  Upon  cutting  and  tearing  up  the  pia  mater,  each  convolution  of  the 
brain  was  furrounded  and  feparated  from  that  next  it  by  coagulated  blood.  Upon 
cutting  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  that  of  the  right  fide  was  found  to  contain 
four  ounces  of  pure  and  coagulated  blood  ; the  opening  of  the  cavity  prefented  at 
firft  view  the  fame  appearance  as  if  we  had  opened  one  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart ; 
the  blood  was  very  dark,  and  very  firmly  coagulated,  and  was  fpued  out  from  the 
cavity  by  the  preffure  of  the  furrounding  parts  ; the  coagulum  became  gradually 
firmer  and  whiter  as  we  traced  it  inwards,  till  it  terminated  in  a white  and  ftringy 
clot,  which  {tuck  about  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  middle  artery  of 
the  brain.” 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  deep  and  deadly  wounds,  or  even  burfting  of  the  arteries 
of  the  brain  with  great  extravafation,  afFed  the  intellect  very  flightly  ; and  you  muft 
well  remember,  that  in  all  my  defcriptions  of  fuppurating  brain,  both  in  thofe  who 
furvived,  and  in  thofe  who  died,  I mentioned  no  more  formidable  fymptoms,  than  a 
flight  confufion  of  head,  unufual  terrors  during  fleep,  a flight  trembling  of  the 
hands  and  knees  f.  Not  only  were  fufpicions  raifed  of  the  brain  being  “ an  infen- 
fible  body  practical  furgeons  had  anticipated,  by  adual  obfervation,  the  cruel 
experiments  of  phyfiologifts : but  though  the  furgeon,  (with  every  advantage  of  an 
intelligent  fubjed,  whofe  powers  of  mind  remained  often  uninjured,  after  the  mod 
dreadful  wounds),  had  long  afcertained  the  infenfible  nature  of  the  brain ; yet 
has  the  phyfiologift  moll  unrelentingly  perfevered  in  the  inquiry  ; not  a reptile 
that  has  limbs  to  quiver  under  torture,  not  a creature  that  can  howl  its  fuffer- 
ings,  but  has  been  made  the  tell  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  brain.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  taking  a lively  intereft  in  thefe  experiments,  and  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
they  have  been  performed,  never,  I hope,  to  be  repeated  ; they  have  been  done 
with  perfed  accuracy  by  Zin,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Haller,  and  with  a favage  de- 
liberation, which  make's  the  blood  run  cold,  in  following  the  feveral  fleps  of  the 
procefs.  Every  part  of  the  brain,  diftinguifhed  by  any  thing  peculiar  in  its  form 
or  colour,  has  been  imagined  to  be  the  peculiar  feat  of  fome  faculty,  if  not  of  the 
foul  itfelf,  from  the  centrum  ovale,  or  great  medullary  mafs  of  the  brain,  to  the 
pineal  gland,  its  moll  infignilicant  particle,  “ where  the  foul  has  taken  up  her  refi- 

3 U 2 

* Obferve,  that  this  is  the  appearance  I meant  to  intimate,  when  fpeaking  of  the  cellular  nature  of  the  pia, 
mater,  and  of  its  connexion  with  the  fubftance  of  the  brain. 

f See  the  cafes  of  Sharp,  and  of  the  foldier-lad  Benrtet,  p.  353.  425. 
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dence,  and  fits  dabling  like  a tad-pole  all  day  long,  winter  and  fummer,  in  a puddle  *.,f 
The  centrum  ovale,  the  corpus  callofum,  and  the  cerebellum,  which  are  the  great  me- 
dullary mafles  ; the  corpora  driata,  the  nates  and  teftes,  and  the  pineal  gland,  which 
are  the  particular  forms  of  lefler  parts  or  prominences  of  the  brain,  have  been  fuccef- 
fively  affirmed  to  be  each  the  feat  of  the  foul.  Vieuffiens  believed  that  the  foul,  refi- 
ding  in  the  whole  brain,  had  the  fimple  ideas  from  the  various  organs  of  fenfe  firft 
impreffied  upon  the  corpora  driata,  and  finally  recorded  in  the  centrum  ovale.  Perauk 
believed  the  foul  to  be  univerfally  diffufed  through  the  nervous  fyftem.  Defcaites 
believed  it  to  be  concentrated  in  the  pineal  gland.  Blanchard  placed  it  in  the  fpinal 
marrow.  The  foul,  as  Zin  tauntingly  remarks,  has  been,  by  every  new  {peculator, 
driven  from  her  old  dwelling,  to  feek  for  fome  convenient  reding-place  ; from  point 
to  point,  it  had  been  driven  into  the  corpus  callofum,  or  great  medullary  commif- 
fure  of  the  brain,  and  thence  it  was  finally  driven  by  Zin  at  the  point  of  the  trocar 
down  through  the  infundibulum,  altogether  out  of  the  brain. 

Zin,  in  one  great  and  conclufive  experiment,  tried  the  fenfibility  of  each  feverat 
part  and  portion  of  the  brain  : He  fixed  a big  dog  upon  his  table,  and,  having  per- 
forated the  fcull  with  the  trepan,  fcraped  the  dura  mater,  and  pricked,  with  the 
point  of  the  fcalpel,  that  membrane,  in  which  chiefly  was  fuppofed  to  refide  the 
fenfibility  of  the  brain,  and  of  all  the  membranous  parts  of  the  body,  but  with  fo 
little  appearance  of  exciting  fenfation,  that  he  believed  the  dog  apople&ic,  till,  upon 
irritating  the  flaps  of  the  diflfeded  (kin,  he  howled  loudly.  Next  he  tried  the  fen- 
libility  of  the  brain  itfelf ; he  puffied  his  probe  deep  into  the  cortical  fubftance  of 
the  brain,  and  tortured  that  portion  in  various  ways,  but  not  a druggie  enfued. 
He  pufhed  his  probe  deep  into  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  then  the  dog 
howled,  but  was  not  convulfed  ; he  went  about  the  chamber  tottering  as  if  drunk 
or  ftupid.  Again  he  ploughed  the  probe  deep  into  the  brain,  and  the  dog  howled 
again,  went  daggering  about  the  room,  and  in  a few  minutes  began  to  run  round  in 
circles  like  a mill-horfe,  daggering  and  falling  from  time  to  time,  but  rifing  always, 
and  running  round  again.  Soon  after,  the  creature  fell  down  all  at  once  : being 
fet  upon  his  feet,  he  could  no  longer  ftand  : his  body,  when  laid  upon  the  table, 
was  curved  to  one  fide  by  paralyfis  ; being  whipped,  he  howled.  We  are  foon  after 
relieved  from  the  horrors  of  this  detail ; after  drawing  fome  long  breaths,  (fays  Zin), 
the  creature  expired  : “ Brevi,  pod  profundas  refpirationes,  moritur.”  In  this,  and 
other  mercilefs  experiments,  each  individual  part  of  the  brain  was  injured,  irritated, 
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or  deftroyed,  without  the  remoteft  proof  of  the  individual  refidence  of  the  foul  in 
one  part,  or  of  its  feveral  faculties  in  its  feveral  parts:  From  every  experiment, 
from  every  accidental  wound,  it  has  appeared,  that  its  fubftance  is  infenfible, 
the  fhape  and  form  of  its  parts  accidental,  and  importing  nothing ; its  qua- 
lities apparently  the  fame  in  man  and  animals.  The  phyfiologift  cannot  but 
acknowledge  the  fame  perfect  forms,  the  fame  obvious  ftruCture,  the  fame  pro- 
portions of  cortical  and  cineritious  fubftance,  the  fame  influence  over  the  ftomach, 
and  over  mufcular  motion,  the  fame  reference  to  all  the  fenfes  in  animals,  as 
in  man  ; and  the  philofopher  of  the  fchool  of  materialifm  muft  be  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge fome  effential  diftinClion  betwixt  man  and  the  lower  creatures,  which 
matter,  or  its  laws  or  properties,  never  can  explain.  The  palate,  the  nofe,  the  ear, 
are  not  more  perfectly  formed  in  animals  than  the  brain. 

What  does  this  mean,  or  what  does  it  imply  ? That  the  brain,  whofe  connection 
with  the  fenfes,  and  whofe  dominion  over  the  whole  fyftem  is  fo  ftrikingly  obvious, 
fhould  be  wounded  with  weapons,  pierced  with  inftruments,  wafted  by  ulceration, 
difordered  by  extravafations  of  blood,  without  any  of  thofe  immediate  confequen- 
ces  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  expeCt  ? One  faCt,  at  leaft,  and  fairly  worth  all 
the  others,  is  proved,  viz.  that  no  partial  injury  affeCts  the  fenfes,  the  intellect,  or 
the  vital  motions  ; that  the  injury  which  is  dangerous,  is  that  which  alfeCts  the 
whole  organ.  It  is  this  which  marks  the  difference  betwixt  wounds  and  bruifes, 
falls  and  blows.  A wound  affeCts  a part  only ; a (hock,  or  fall,  affcCts  the  whole ; 
and  it  is  only  when  partial  injury  terminates  in  general  oppreffion,  that  life  is  in 
danger.  When  Zin  (truck  his  trocar  through  the  fcull  into  the  brain,  or  cerebel- 
lum, the  dog  fuffered  only  a temporary  diforder  ; there  appeared  no  want  of  vigour, 
though  the  head  remained  thus  transfixed,  and  he  lived  fometimes  till  morning, 
little  affeCted,  and  free  from  pain  ; but  the  moment  the  trocar  was  withdrawn, 
when  blood  from  the  arteries,  or  the  finufes,  diffufed  itfelf  upon  the  brain,  he  fell, 
became  infenfible,  and  foon  expired  *.  Thus  we  often  find  a patient  wounded 
deeply  in  the  brain  with  weapons,  or  fragments  of  the  fcull,  able  to  walk  to  his  fur- 
geon  to  have  his  wound  dreffed  j while  thofe  injured  by  a (hock,  or  knocked  down 
with  a blow  of  the  fift,  fall  down  infenfible,  never  to  rife  again.  This  leads  me  to  a 
conclulion  every  way  worthy  of  your  notice  : The  fhort  parallel  which  I am  now  go- 
ing to  lay  before  you,  will  direCt  your  attention  from  local  injuries,  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  organ  j for  whether  a man  lies  torpid  from  difeafe,  or  from  a blow. 


• Vid.  Zin,  p.  445, 
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ftill  you  arc  to  reflect  on  the  ftate  of  the  arterial  circulation  within  the  brain.  Firjl, 
You  may  be  allured  of  this  truth,  which  I hold  myfelf  bound  to  prove  to  you  by 
innumerable  fads,  that  the  mere  depreflion  of  the  fcull,  much  as  it  has  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  the  furgeon,  affeds  but  very  flightly  the  fundions  of  the  brain. 
Secondly , You  have  feen  one,  and  I lhall  have  occafion  to  Hate  many  cafes,  in 
which  the  moil;  profufe  extravafations  of  blood  have  not  produced  torpor  or  coma. 
If,  by  either  of  thefe  caufes,  the  brain  fufters,  the  word  fymptoms  are  ftupor,  and 
a flow  pulfe  ; thefe  injuries  are  local  ; they  are  merely  eppreflions  to  which  the  va- 
riable ftate  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain  accommodates  itfelf ; fome  blood  is 
diflodged  by  fuch  outward  preflure,  and  lefs  is  propelled  into  the  head,  and 
the  moment  the  preflure  is  removed,  the  fundion  is  reftored.  But,  thirdly , Thefe 
caufes  are  external  merely  ; though  they  opprefs  in  fome  degree,  they  do  not 
injure  the  organ.  If  the  patient  lies  infenfible  before  the  trepan  is  applied,  it 
often  happens,  that  as  foon  as  the  blood  is  let  out,  or  the  bone  raifed,  he  opens 
his  eyes,  mutters,  and  (peaks ; knows  his  friends  around  him,  and  flirs  the  pa- 
ralytic fide.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  diforder  is  within  the  organ, — when  the 
extravafation  is  not  upon  its  furface,  but  within  its  fubftance, — when  the  arteries  are 
in  high  adion,  its  veins  dilated,  its  cellular  fubftance  filled  with  ferous  or  bloody 
exudation, — when  its  circulation  is  fuffocated,  and  the  whole  ftate  of  the  organ  re- 
fembling  that  of  a bruifed  and  gorged  limb, — the  patient  lies  in  that  profound  ftate 
of  oppreflion,  which  is  named  Concuflion,  when  arifing  from  a fhock,  Apoplexy, 
when  arifing  from  other  caufes.  The  fenfes  are  quite  opprefled,  the  face  full 
and  diftended,  the  jugulars  manifeftly  dilated,  the  patient  breathes  flow  and  hard, 
with  dilated  noftrils,  and  protruded  lips,  from  which  the  breath  is  delivered  in 
burfts,  with  that  loud  noife  which  marks  what  we  call  the  ftertorous  breathing  ; 
and  in  no  long  time,  the  pulfe  falls  as  low  as  fifty  in  a minute  : The  extremities 
are  cold,  the  temples  bedewed  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  bladder  and  redum  para- 
lyt  ic,  fo  that  the  patient  pafles  his  fasces  and  urine  unconfcioufly  before  he  dies.  From 
local  caufes  of  oppreflion  the  brain  may  efcape,  becaufe  of  its  variable  ftate  of  ful- 
nefs : but,  its  own  difordcred  circulation  ads  irrefiftibly  on  each  particle  of  the  or- 
gan, and  the  flighted:  oppreflion  of  this  kind  is  more  fatal  to  its  ftrudure,  than  the 
greateft  apparent  injury.  The  fenfibility  and  other  properties  of  the  organ  are  fub- 
jeds  of  inquiry  far  lefs  interefting  to  the  praditioner,  than  the  ftate  of  circulation 
within  the  brain  itfelf. 
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OF  THE  CIRCULATION  WITHIN  THE  BRAIN. 

Whatever  are  the  powers  or  properties  of  the  brain,  that  influence,  and  thefe 
properties,  are  maintained  in  a peculiar  manner  by  the  circulating  blood  : — by  a 
well-regulated  date  of  the  circulation  the  function  of  the  brain  is  fupported,  by 
an  increafed  circulation  it  is  excited,  but  as  foon  as  the  veins  of  the  brain  are 
no  longer  capable  of  tranfmitting  freely  the  blood  brought  by  fuch  high  arterial 
adtion,  the  circulation  is  fuffocated,  and  the  brain  opprefled  : Surely,  when  the 
feniibility  of  the  body,  the  power  of  the  mufcles,  the  activity  of  the  fenfes,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  are  fufpended,  we  are  entitled  to  fay,  the  brain,  the  fource 
of  feeling  and  motion,  is  opprefled.  We  reckon  not  upon  the  form  of  the  parts,  as 
contributing  to  particular  faculties  ; nor  do  we  affedt  to  underfland  in  what  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  nervous  matter  its  peculiar  properties  reflde,  but  affirm,  from 
palpable  fadts,  that  the  fimple  properties  of  the  brain  eflentially  depend  on  the  cir- 
culation within  the  organ,  and  vary  as  it  varies  ; fo  that  we  do  not  run,  nor 
ftoop,  nor  laugh,  nor  cough,  without  feeling  a change  and  confufion  in  our  fenfa- 
tions.  The  brain  inclofed  within  the  firm  unyielding  bone,  is  not  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  whofe  exceffive  circulation  can  be  more  eafily  fuffered,  becaufe 
the  parts  can  dilate:  The  brain  is  not  a gland  whofe  more  liberal  fecretion  may 
give  relief  to  its  excited  circulation  : The  brain  is  not  an  organ  defiined  to  one 
particular  fundtion,  whofe  intenfity  of  adtion  may  increafe,  or  intermit  ; but  one 
deftined  to  reign  over  all  the  other  fundtions,  to  regulate  the  fenfes,  to  fupport  the 
fenfibility,  to  guide  the  adtions,  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  body,  and  its  eonnedlion 
with  the  mind  : Its  flighted  variation  is  attended  with  unufual  diforder,  its  momen- 
tary intermiffion  with  inftant  death  j and  as  its  circulation  becomes  intenfe,  or  fub- 
fides  below  the  due  flandard,  the  main  fpring  of  the  human  frame  is  ftretched  ro 
relaxed  : furely  we  may  be  thus  allowed  to  ufe  the  language  of  metaphor,  when 
the  plain  language  of  philofophy  fails  to  exprefs  the  little  we  know. 

But  that  which  nature  has  concealed,  is  left  truly  ufeful ; that  which  {he  has  reveal- 
ed, is  really  important.  The  continual  dependence  of  the  brain  on  its  circulation, 
and  the  peculiar  mechanifm  by  which  that  circulation  is  condudled,  is  every  w^ay 
worthy  of  your  notice.  This  is  an  inquiry  fatal,  as  juftly  it  fhould  be,  to  many  po- 
pular theories ; for  the  theory  which  does  not  bear  an  inquiry  into  the  Arudture  of 
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the  part  concerned,  which  is  not  founded  on  it,  does  not  acquire  from  it  {lability, 
(Irength,  and  ornament,  is  one,  in  which  we  fhould  have  no  faith.  Whether  we  de- 
fcribe  the  parts  {imply,  and  fay  it  is  thus  that  the  arteries  of  the  brain  inofculate.;  thus 
are  its  veins  conftituted  : or  affirm  from  experience,  that  fuch  arteries,  and  fuch  veins, 
ad  more  violently,  are  gorged  more  eafily,  pour  out  their  contents  into  the  cel- 
lular fubftance  more  frequently,  or  burfl  from  (lighter  caufes  than  thofe  of  other 
organs,  dill  our  inquiry  is  about  fads. 


OF  THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  BRAIN,  AND  OF  ARTERIAL  ACTION. 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  are  eftimated,  by  the  mod  (kilful  diffedors,  to  convey 
into  this  organ  a great  proportion  of  the  whole  mafs  of  circulating  blood  : That  pro- 
portion is  eftimated,  even  when  under-rated,  at  a fixth  of  the  whole.  The  two  ca- 
rotid arteries  of  great  fize,  and  the  two  vertebrals  little  inferior  to  them  in  diameter, 
go  to  fupply  the  brain  ; and  their  diameters  being  compared  with  thefe  of  like  giving 
off,  deftined  for  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  eftimated  by  fome  * as  conveying  to  this 
organ  one  third,  and  by  all,  as  carrying  a very  great  proportion  of  the  blood. 
“ Arterise  capitis  tertiam  partem  fanguinis  in  corpore  humano  circulantis  acci- 
piunt  j\”  Thefe  four  great  arteries  inofculate  with  each  other,  fo  as  not  only  to 
enfure,  but  to  enforce  the  circulation  ; not  only  can  the  blood,  interrupted  in  one 
diredion,  run  on  to  all  parts  of  the  organ  by  other  channels ; not  only  is  the  pref- 
fure,  when  intermitted  in  one  point,  fupported  from  every  other,  fo  that  there  can 
be  no  receding  of  the  blood ; but  as  the  preffure  of  an  injeded  fluid  is  uniform  and 
equal  in  all  diredions,  the  force  of  all  the  four  arterial  trunks  is  concentrated 
upon  every  Angle  point,  and  preffes  the  blood  onwards  to  the  extremities  of  the  ar- 
teries. This  mafs  of  circulating  blood  is  poured  through  an  organ,  which,  by  be- 
ing inclofed  in  a firm  cafe  of  bone,  cannot  yield ; and  thence  every  unufual  iinpulfe 
of  blood  is  direded  onwards  to  the  extremities  of  the  veffels  by  a force,  from  which 
there  is  no  efcape  : and  provident  nature  has  divided  thel'e  arteries  into  exquifitely 
finall  branches  upon  the  pia  mater,  that  by  entering  only  in  the  moft  (lender  ra- 
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mifications,  their  occafional  excited  ftate  might  lefs  endanger  the  very  delicate  fub- 
fiance  of  the  brain. 

The  arterial  fyftem  belonging  to  this  exquifite  organ,  is  peculiarly  irritable  ; 
like  the  arteries  of  the  Cheek,  the  Penis,  the  Eye,  thofe  of  the  brain  are  in 
an  inftant,  and  as  it  were  electrically  excited,  even  by  a thought  flafhing  a- 
crofs  the  mind ; and  this  irritable  part  of  the  circulating  fyftem  is  driven  on 
at  once  to  violent  a&ion,  by  every  mental,  and  by  every  bodily  ftimulus. 
Pafiions  and  emotions  of  the  mind  are  the  peculiar  ftimuli  of  this  organ  : 
upon  the  flighteft  of  thefe,  the  cheeks  flufh,  the  eyes  fparkle,  the  temples  beat 
violently,  the  face  is  bloated,  and  the  head  feems  filled  with  blood : the  firft 
fenfations  are  confufed,  and  we  feel  diftinClly  the  pulfes  of  the  brain  : by  oppofi- 
tion,  by  increafing  emotion  and  contention,  by  bodily  aClion,  or  paflionate  alter- 
cation, excitement  rifes  to  fury.  The  affirming  even  the  outward  aClion  and  afped 
of  paffion,  operates  as  a phyfical  caufe ; and  our  immortal  poet  reprefents  Henry  as 
animating  thus  the  courage  of  his  foldiers  : 


« Then,  imitate  the  a&ion  of  the  tyger  ; 

1 / Stiffen  the  finews,  fummon  up  the  blood  ; 

Difguife  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  : 

Th£h,  lend  the  eye  a terrible  afpeft  ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head  ; 

Now  fet  the  teeth,  and  ftretch  the  noftril  wide  ; 

Hold  fall  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  fpirit 
To  his  full  height.” 

The  grinding  of  the  teeth,  foaming  of  the  mouth,  the  rednefs  of  the  eye,  the  infla- 
tion of  the  whole  vifage  ; the  ftraining  of  the  limbs,  the  fupprefiion  of  the  breath,  the 
diftortion  of  the  features,  fhow  that  paflion  is  a fhorter  madnefs,  accompanied  as  it 
ever  muft  be,  (according  to  the  mechanifm  of  this  organ),  with  an  excited  circula- 
tion of  the  brain. 

The  circulation  of  the  brain  feems  to  be  fufceptible  of  peculiar  ftimuli,  befides  the 
paflions.  The  excitements  of  opium  and  of  wine,  feem  in  a particular*  manner  to 
quicken  its  circulation.  Thefe  do  not,  like  fpices,  warm  the  ftomach  only  j like  ca- 
thartics, irritate  the  alimentary  canal  j like  diuretics,  excite  the  kidney ; like  diaphore- 
tics, ftimulate  the  fkin  \ like  mercury,  prompt  the  falivary  glands  to  an  increafed 
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fecretion  ; — they  affed  the  brain  chiefly,  or  if  they  excite  the  body,  it  is  through 
the  brain  : There  is  a circumflance  which  gives  a complexion  or  colour  to  this 
excitement,  corresponding  with  certain  peculiarities  of  rhe  exciting  caufe,  the 
dired  excitement  to  the  brain  is  accompanied  with  fenfations  by  which  it  is 
modified.  The  pulfes  of  the  brain,  and  its  general  fundion,  are  excited,  and  its 
fufceptibility  increafed,  by  the  ftitnulus  of  wine  ; while  that  excitement  is  mingled 
with  thofe  fenfations  with  which  the  fenfible  nerves  of  the  ftomach  are  imprefied, 
grateful,  or  unpleafant,  according  to  the  beverage ; hence  the  palfions  which 
fuch  ftimuli  infpire,  are  modified  by  concomitant  impreflions  ; and  as  light, 
or  noife,  or  heat,  or  hunger,  or  fulnefs,  modify  our  dreams,  when  we  are 
excited  to  dream ; fo  is  drunkennefs  modified  by  the  various  impreflions  con- 
veyed to  the  ftomach  by  Wine,  by  Opium,  by  Ale,  by  Bang,  by  Cava,  by  A- 
rac,  or  other  intoxicating  draughts.  Not  only  is  the  brain  itfelf  very  fuddeniy 
excited  by  every  increafed  impetus  of  blood  into  the  head,  but  the  organs  of  fenfe 
feated  there  are  alfo  affected  ; the  delicate  organs  of  fight  and  hearing  partake 
of  the  excitement,  fo  that  while  we  feel  painfully  every  pulfe  of  the  arteries  of 
the  head,  the  fenfes  of  vifion  and  hearing  are  fo  difordered,  as  to  increafe  the  con- 
fufion,  and  warn  us  of  our  danger. 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  have,  befides  this  peculiar  irritability,  been  al- 
ledged  by  anatomifts  to  have  another  ftriking  peculiarity  : they  cannot,  after 
entering  into  the  brain,  have  the  fame  loofe  and  flccculent  coat  of  cellular 
fubftance,  that  accompanies  thofe  arteries  which  pafs  along  the  bending  of 
the  limbs : the  carotids  and  vertebrals  feem  thinner  and  more  limber  in  the 
coats,  than  the  other  arteries  ; and  thence  they  have  been  faid  by  anatomifts 
to  lay  afide,  before  entering  the  brain,  their  external  coat,  and  become  as  deli- 
cate as  veins  *.  This,  I believe,  is  net  fo  much  a matter  of  obfervation,  as  of 
inference  ; and  I mention  this  general  opinion,  only  as  a proof,  that  either  from 
the  delicacy  of  thefe  arteries,  from  the  foftnefs  of  the  organ,  or  from  the  violent 
impulfe  of  blood  with  which  they  are  often  aflailed,  they  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
burft,  and  pour  out  their  blood. 

Thus  is»  the  circulation  of  the  brain  quickened  by  wine,  opium,  paflions,  emo- 
tions, .and  exercife  ; and  its  fund  ion  fupported  in  a falutary  degree,  or  excited  to 

* “ Arterias  turn  quod  maximum,  hse  arteriae,  poflquam  fubierunt  cranium,  depofita  exteriori  tendinea,  potifli- 
mo  motus  fyftallki  inftrumento,  tunica,  tenuiores  longe  font,  quam  in  reliquo  corporc,  et  quafi  venas  refeiunt*’>' 
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excefs,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  circulation.  But  every  arterial  a&ion  tends  to 
venous  congeftion,  and  that  which  firft  excited,  foon  begins  to  opprefs  the  fun&ion. 
Whether  excited  by  the  fury  of  paffion,  or  the  intoxication  of  wine,  or  the  poifon 
of  opium,  the  perfon  frequently,  at  the  crifis  of  this  increafed  a&ion,  falls  down  op- 
preffed,  apopledic  from  paffion,  or  dead-drunk  from  intoxication  ; and  if  he  dies, 
you  find  a congeftion  of  blood  in  all  the  venous  veflels  of  the  brain.  This  veinous 
or  fecond  ftage  of  vafcular  congeftion,  belongs  to  a part  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  of  the 
head,  not  yet  explained,  to  the  veins. 


OF  THE  VEINS  AND  SINUSES  OF  THE  BRAIN , AND  OF  VENOUS 

CONGESTION. 

The  blood  returned  from  the  general  furfaces  of  the  brain,  from  the  furfaces  of 
the  two  hemifpheres,  and  from  the  furface  of  the  cerebellum,  is  conveyed  by  veins 
which  gather  upon  the  pia  mater,  and  run  along  it  in  branches  gradually  enlarging 
as  they  approach  the  finufes.  When  firft  the  fcull-cap  is  taken  off,  and  the  dura 
mater  raifed,  the  veins  are  feen  varioufly  diftended,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  manner  of  his  death.  They  arife  by  many  fmaller  branches, 
coming  from  within  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  gather  into  trunks,  eight  or  ten 
in  number,  on  each  fide,  and  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain  ; they  rife  over 
the  fides  of  the  hemifphere,  grow  larger  as  they  advance  towards  the  finus ; they 
are  fomewhat  tortuous,  are  manifeftly  very  delicate  in  their  coats,  and  enter  into  the 
finus,  or  great  longitudinal  canal,  not  at  right  angles,  but  by  turning  forwards,  and 
opening  into  its  cavity,  in  a direction  oppofite  in  fome  degree  to  the  courfe  of  the 
blood.  From  the  furfaces  of  the  ventricles,  veins  equally  confpicuous,  are  feen  gathering 
into  larger  branches,  even  within  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  : In  the  floor  of  each 
ventricle,  fuch  a vein  may  be  feen  livid  through  the  pellucid  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
courfing  backwards  to  join  the  other  veins  of  the  furface,  which  being  united  into  one 
congeries  of  tortuous  veflels,  form  what  is  named  the  Plexus  Choroides,  The  veins 
of  the  plexus  choroides  open  into  the  vena  magna  Galeni  ; and  the  vena  magna  Ga- 
leni  runs  dire&ly  backwards  into  that  great  central  cavity,  where  the  longitudinal 
finus  forks  into  the  two  lateral  finufes. 

The  Sinufes  of  the  brain  are  a very  peculiar  and  provident  ftrufture,  indifpen- 
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fably  required  for  defending  the  veins  from  dilatation,  and  for  operating  as  fyphons 
for  exhaufting  the  veins  : the  finufes  do  not  merely  receive,  but  extradt  the  blood  of 
the  veins.  By  defcribing  the  longitudinal,  the  lateral,  the  tranfverfe,  and  other  Iefler  fi- 
nufes, I fhould  only  repeat  what  you  know,  and  rather  divert  your  attention  from  that 
general  view  of  the  circulation,  with  which  I wifh  to  imprefs  you,  and  from  the  very 
fingular  effedls  of  this  provifion  of  nature.  Conceive  only,  that  the  dura  mater  adheres 
more  firmly  to  the  fcull,  along  the  lines  of  the  fagittal  and  lambdoidal  futures,  along 
the  corners  of  the  temporal  and  the  wings  of  the  fphenoidal  bone,  and  to  all  the 
irregular  prominences  of  the  bafis  of  the  fcull  : conceive  nature  to  have  laid  all 
along  the  fagittal  and  lambdoidal  futures,  large  veffels  betwixt  the  fcull  and  dura 
mater,  at  the  place  of  this  ftrong  adhefion  ; and  to  have  made  all  the  bafis  of  the 
fcull  cellular,  by  interpofing  leffer  refervoirs  for  blood,  betwixt  the  outer  furface  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  every  irregular  point  of  bone.  Imagine  each  of  the  cellular 
finufes  in  the  bafis  of  the  fcull,  and  the  long  finufes  under  the  fagittal  and  lamb- 
doidal futures,  to  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  to  receive  veins  from  all 
parts  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  to  convey  their  blood  into  the  jugulars  ; 
and  you  have  fome  conception  of  the  very  peculiar  mechanifm,  but  not  of  the  very 
peculiar  ufes,  of  this  vafcular  fyftem,  fo  unlike  that  of  any  otlier  part  of  the  body. 

The  effedts,  or  fome  at  lead;  of  the  effedts,  of  thefe  fingular  cavities,  cells,  and  fi- 
nufes, in  regulating  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  may  be  thus  enumerated.  Tirjl,  The 
veins  of  the  brain  have  no  valves,  for  the  motion  of  their  blood  is  neither  hindered 
nor  promoted  by  interrupted  impulfes,  like  that  of  other  veins,  which  fuffcr  pref- 
fure  from  the  mufcular  contra&ions  of  the  limbs.  Secondly , Thefe  veins,  as  they 
are  little  fubjedt  to  occafional  impulfe  of  blood  ; as  all  the  caufes  of  dilatation 
operate  upon  them  very  flowly  as  they  are  occafional'y  turged  with  their  own 
blood,  (the  blood  of  diredt  circulation),  but  never  adted  upon  by  regurgitating 
blood,  by  blood  flowing  backwards  from  trunks,  have  thin  and  delicate  coats. 
Were  thefe  veins  lefs  delicate,  they  could  not  fo  well  correfpond  with  the  delicate 
fubftance  of  the  brain  : were  they  as  liable  as  thofe  of  the  limbs  to  dilatation,  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  would  be  difordered  ; they  are  protedled  from  the  regurgi- 
tating blood,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  finufes,  which  ferve  other  ufes,  which  I 
am  next  to  explain.  Thirdly,  The  finufes  are  not  veins  ; not  vefiels  having  the 
fame  coats,  and  the  fame  ufes,  as  veins,  and  differing  merely  in  being  of  a tri- 
angular fhape,  or  of  being  inclofed  in  the  angles  and  procefles  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  betwixt  that  membrane  and  the  fcull : They  are  peculiar  cavities  interpofed  be- 
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Iwixt  the  branches  of  the  veins  idling  from  the  brain,  and  the  great  jugular  veins, 
which  are  their  proper  trunks  : they  are  not  refervoirs  for  receiving  the  blood,  for, 
as  they  are  incapable  of  dilatation,  they  can  receive  no  furplus  : being  once  filled, 
they  could,  as  refervoirs,  be  no  longer  of  ufe,  and  blood  lodged  in  fuch  refer- 
voirs, out  of  the  courfe  of  circulation,  and  fubjed  to  chemical  changes,  might 
prove  hurtful.  The  finufes  are  rigid  canals,  generally  of  a triangular  fhape,  un- 
alterable in  their  forms,  incapable  of  dilatation,  and  equally  incapable  of  con- 
traction ; they  are  as  merely  cells,  as  if  they  were  formed,  not  under  the  rigid 
dura  mater,  but  within  the  firm  lamellae  of  the  bone : reflect  on  this,  and  you 
will  forefee  the  remarkable  ufes  of  fuch  cells  being  interpofed.  Firft,  When 
the  blood  of  the  defcending  cava,  and  of  the  juguar  veins,  is  by  any  unufual 
ad  of  refpiration  interrupted,  that  force,  that  preffure  of  regurgitating  blood, 
which  would  fall  upon  the  branches  of  the  veins  within  the  brain,  is  refilled 
and  broken  by  thefe  rigid  canals:  in  them,  as  there  can  be  no  dilatation,  there  can 
be  no  unufual  fulnefs  : when  in  the  finufes  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  interrupted, 
the  veins  become  more  turgid;  but  it  is  only  by  being  unable  to  difcharge  their  blood, 
while  they  are  continuing  to  receive  blood  from  behind,  not  in  confequence  of  re- 
gurgitation. Secondly,  The  finufes,  being  rigid  canals,  fuller  no  lateral  preffure 
from  the  external  air,  nor  from  furrounding  parts  ; when  their  blood  flows  out  of 
them,  their  coats  cannot  collapfe  ; for  every  drop  of  blood  that  runs  down  into  the 
jugulars,  a proportioned  demand  mull  be  made,  by  the  emptying  finufes  on  the 
leffer  veins  within  the  brain.  The  finufes,  then,  are  a fort  of  fyphons,  by  which 
a perpetual  fudion  is  maintained  from  all  the  venous  branches  which  enter  into 
them  ; and  while  other  veins  are  fubjed  to  dilatation,  and  have  their  blood  moved 
by  impulfion,  from  the  preffure  of  furrounding  mufcles,  the  veins  of  the  brain  are 
guarded  from  dilatation,  have  their  blood  impelled  only  by  the  force  of  their  arte- 
ries, and  are  emptied  by  a peculiar  mechanifm. 

— ' t 

By  every  thing  curious  and  delicate  in  the  ftrudure  of  our  body,  we  are  warned  of 
its  being  formed  for  but  a limited  term  of  exiftence ; and  wherever  nature'is  particular- 
ly provident,  we  are  reminded  of  fome  latent  danger  : by  thefe  provifions  againft  dila- 
tation of  veins  belonging  to  the  delicate  organization  of  the  brain,  danger  is  plainly  in- 
timated ; from  fudden  or  violent  dilatation,  fo  entirely  inconfiftent  with  its  fundions, 
the  brain  is  thus  curioufly  preferved  ; but  from  other  caufes  operating  fhnvly,  affect- 
ing this  organ  at  each  ad  of  refpiration,  aggravated  by  every  flight  irregularity,  in- 

¥ 

creafing  perpetually  as  we  advance  in  life,  there  is  no  provifion  of  nature.  It  was 
, deftined  that  the  body  (hould  have  its  periods  of  growth,  perfedion,  and  decline. 
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and  perhaps  it  is  by  the  derangement  of  no  one  organ  that  the  feeblenefs  of 
the  body  is  fo  particularly  occafioned,  and  fenfibly  perceived,  as  by  that  of  the 
common  fenforium  : from  the  gradual  injury  of  the  brain,  from  dilatation  of  its 
veins,  and  increafe  of  its  natural  exudations,  there  arife  a proportioned  debility  of 
the  general  frame,  obtufenefs  of  the  fenfes,  imperfe&ion  of  the  memory,  and  weak- 
nefs  of  all  the  faculties. 

When,  from  frafture  or  trepan,  the  brain  is  expofed  to  view,  we  perceive  it  fen- 
fibly affe&ed  by  each  arterial  pulfation,  and  it  is  alfo  heaved  up  by  each  refpiration. 
The  adt  of  infpiration  interrupts  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  thorax  ; the 
veins  of  the  neck  fwell ; the  blood  of  the  fmufes  becomes  ftationary ; the  lefler  veins 
cannot  deliver  their  blood,  and  are  alternately  turgid,  and  emptied  ; and  this  alternate 
turgefcence  and  flatnefs  muftbe  felt  through  all  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  The  arteries 
of  the  brain  operate  on  their  correfponding  veins,  as  other  arteries  operate  on  their 
veins  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ; each  pulfe  of  the  heart  has  its  flight  effed,  and  each 
inordinate  refpiration,  as  in  hooping,  running,  wreftling,  cough,  or  aflhma  ; all  ef- 
forts of  ftrength,  all  interruptions  of  refpiration  from  difeafe,  operate  upon  the  head. 
The  veins  thus  forced  by  occafional  exertions,  and  by  chronic  difeafes,  gradually  change 
their  form  ; as  they  dilate,  they  become  more  tortuous,  and  that  angle  by  which 
they  enter  the  fmufes  becomes  more  and  more  unfavourable  towards  the  decline  of 
life.  The  veins  of  the  brain  cannot  be  forced  and  dilated  by  regurgitating  blood,  but 
they  are  afteded  by  the  impulfes  of  their  correfponding  arteries,  and  filled  more  or  lefs 
tenfely  with  blood,  which  is  delivered  in  a proportion  correfponding  with  the  adions 
of  the  arterial  fyftem.  When  the  blood  of  the  jugular  veins  is  interrupted,  and  that 
of  the  fmufes  ftationary,  the  veins  can  no  longer  deliver  their  contents  ; every  mo- 
ment they  are  prevented  from  delivering  their  blood,  their  angle  is  increafing  j 
every  time  they  are  thus  dilated  by  pafiion,  emotion,  afthmatic  paroxyfms,  running, 
wreftling,  diving,  the  angle  ftill  increafes.  The  deliverance  of  thefe  veins  having 
become  once  habitually  difficult,  the  head  habitually  full,  and  opprefted  with  blood, 
and  the  apopledic  predifpofition  formed  ; if  with  thefe  caufes,  (or  without  them, 
for  it  is  more  powerful  than  them  all),  the  perfon  lives  a diftblute  life,  “ every 
immoderate  cup  is  unblefled,”  every  fit  of  intoxication  is  a ftrain  upon  this 
fyftem  of  veflels ; each  excefs  in  wine  gives  that  excitement,  to  which  the  veftels 
of  the  brain  are  peculiarly  fubjed ; each  paroxyfm  of  arterial  adion  is  accompa- 
nied with  its  degree  of  venous  dilation  : Hence  the  watery  exudations  of  the  cavities 
and  furfaces  of  the  brain  is'  augmented,  the  diameter  of  its  veins  enlarged,  the 
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cavities  of  the  ventricles  dilated,  while  the  mafs  of  circulating  blood  is  ftill  accu- 
mulating at  the  expence  of  the  proper  fubftance  of  the  brain.  If  drunkennefs  thus 
aflfedts  the  circulation,  and  the  intimate  ftrudture  of  the  brain,  it  cannot  be  a matter 
of  furprife,  that  in  the  drunkard  all  the  faculties  are  aftedted,  the  memory  ruined,  the 
fenfibility  of  the  general  fyftem  impaired,  the  limbs  fhrunk,  the  body  cold,  the  hands 
paifted,  the  flomach  debilitated,  the  circulation  torpid,  the  fecretions  diminiilied,  and 
the  infatuated  creature  but  half  alive,  except  in  the  very  acme  of  frelh  excitement. 
Should  we  wonder,  if,  where  the  angle  formed  by  each  dilated  vein  locks  it,  and  adts 
as  a valve,  preventing  the  blood  being  freely  delivered,  while  increafed  arterial  adtion 
puflies  on  the  blood  from  behind,  the  ftate  of  congeftion  fhould,  upon  the  occafion 
of  any  great  excefs,  rife  fuddenly  to  a ftate  of  complete  apoplexy  ? Should  we 
wonder,  if  a perfon  thus  predifpofed,  the  circulation  of  whofe  brain  is  thus  deran- 
ged, drop  down  in  the  moment  of  riotous  indulgence,  in  the  midft  of  a feaft,  in- 
fenfibie  and  apopledtic,  from  the  whole  being  opprefled,  or  paralytic,  becaule 
fome  veflfel  has  given  way  ? Should  we  feek,  by  myftical  terms  of  exhaufted  exci- 
tability, of  debility  diredt  or  indiredt,  to  explain  that  enervated  ftate  of  the  body, 

which  is  fo  plainly  caufed  by  a ruined  ftate  of  that  organ,  which  reigns  over  the 

ferries,  the  fenfibility,  the  mufcular  power,  and,  indeed,  over  all  the  fundlions. 

Our  fyftem  is  a machine,  fuch  as  an  Almighty  Creator  would  form,  animated 
by  an  immortal  fpirit,  but  living,  adting,  and  feeling  by  phyfieal  laws  : and  we  cannot 
contemplate  this  mechanifm,  this  circulating  fyftem,  by  which  the  fubtile  powers 
of  the  mind  are  influenced,  without  thofe  fears  and  forebodings,  which  feem  to  have 
occupied  the  meditations  of  thofe  who  have  the  moft  entirely  refigned  theinfelves 
to  this  department  of  ftudy.  It  is  not  poflible  to  be  involved  in  fuch  pradtice,  and 

fuch  ftudies  : to  read  through  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  thofe  melan- 

choly fubjedts  of  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy,  Palfy  : to  think  of  loflng  our  memory,  judge- 
ment, and  feeling,  and  yet  to  remain  alive,  without  horror.  “ Per  multos  annos, 

_ p # 

(fays  Walther),  hanc  rem  in  animo  volutavi,  nefcioque  an  hoc  lit  objedtum  mere 
mihi  amicum,  vel  prsefagium,  apoplexia  me  eiiam  aliqnando  moriturum  ; ultimara 
attamen  fere  credo.” 

There  occurs  here  a collateral  fubjedt,  which,  if  I were  not  to  mention,  I fhould 
at  once  do  you  and  myfelf  an  injuftice,  leaving  you  in  doubt  concerning  my  opi- 
nion on  a great  and  prevailing  doctrine,  or  rather  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  that 
dodtrine  to  our  prefent  fubjedt.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  falfe  or  unphilofo- 
phical,  than  the  common  belief,  that  there  are  fuch  modifications  of  nervous  ener- 
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gles,  as  conftitute  difeafes  independent  of  phyfical  caufes,  or  diftind  from  any  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  ; nothing  more  difcouraging,  fince  it  puts  an  end  to  all  inquiry. 
The  doctrine  which  has  for  many  years  prevailed  over  all  former  theories,  is  a 
fplendid  effufion  of  genius,  but  by  no  means  confident  with  fads,  not  true,  not 
ufeful,  nay,  it  is  very  hurtful.  Debility  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  flighted:  nervous 
difeafe  ; debility,  wherever  it  exifts,  muft  be  a temporary  ftate,  owing,  if  the  doc- 
trine I alluded  to  be  true,  to  a fufpenfion  of  the  ufual  powers  of  life.  Debility, 
or  fufpended  a&ion,  from  fufpenfion  of  the  exciting  powers,  is,  according  to  that 
mod:  ingenious  theory,  but  too  eafily  removed ; for  excitability  being  accumu- 
lated, the  fyftem  is  too  fufceptible  to  the  renewed  application  of  exciting  powers  : 
Debility  produced  by  want  of  food,  want  of  light,  want  of  exercife,  want  of 
air,  want  of  infpiring  paffions,  as  hope  and  joy,  the  privation  of  all  the  fup- 
porting  ftimuli  of  life,  may  blanch  the  cheek,  and  emaciate  the  body,  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  and  give  a heavy  and  dolorous  difpofition  of  mind,  but  dull  does 
not  conftitute  difeafe.  This  is  mifery  and  grief,  it  is  merely  debility,  for  it  can  be 
removed,  but  not  difeafe,  which  takes  place  only  when  fuch  caufes  have,  by  fome 
organic  change,  affe&ed  fome  material  part  of  the  fyftem.  Debility,  then,  is 
properly  fuch  feeblenefs  as  proceeds  from  want  of  excitement  ; difeafe,  fuch 
want  of  a&ion  as  proceeds  from  lofs  of  fufceptibility  ; and  lofs  of  fufcepti- 
bility  flows  flowly  from  fome  change  of  organization.  Trace  back  all  nervous 
difeafes  to  their  fource,  and  you  will  find  they  have  a reference  to  the  ftate  of  the 
brain ; Apoplexy,  Idiotifm,  Palfy,  Epilepfy,  are  not  difeafes  of  debility,  though 
infcribed  fo  in  the  Brunonian  fcale ; our  fenfes  are  all  deceived,  if  thefe  be 
not  difeafes  of  altered  organization,  proceeding  from  caufes  much  the  re- 
verfe  of  weaknefs.  That  all  the  fundtions  are  debilitated  when  the  intellect  is 
weakened,  the  ftomach  difordered,  half  the  body  palfied,  or  the  patient  trailing 
his  lower  extremities,  like  a wounded  fnake  upon  the  ground,  is  true ; but 
that  debility,  from  want  of  ftimuli,  or  exhaufted  excitability,  that  weaknefs, 
direft  or  indirect,  is  ever  the  caufe  of  fuch  difeafe,  is  fo  far  from  true,  that  difeafe 
does  not  exift,  till  there  is  a fatal  and  irrecoverable  change  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
brain  ; and  often,  I fear,  that  excited  ftate,  which  is  deftroying  the  organ,  and  which 
is  fuppofed  to  end  in  indirect  debility,  but  which  truly  ends  in  injury  to  the  ftrudhire 
of  the  part,  is  urged  on  to  its  fatal  termination,  by  exciting  powers,  by  emetics, 
opiates,  hartfhorn,  blifters,  and  wine.  It  is  not  eafy  to  know,  when  that  arterial 
action  has  ceafed,  which  endangers  the  organ  ; it  comes,  as  I fhall  prefently  prove 
to  you,  in  repeated  intermitting  paroxyfms ; and  I fhall  teach  you,  by  the  plaineft 
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pradical  inferences,  to  be  careful  not  to  impel  that  blood  into  the  head,  which  fo 
often  oppreiTes  the  brain  by  the  fulnefs  of  the  veflels,  or  ruins  its  ftrudure  by  for- 
cing them  till  they  give  way. 

The  fubtilty  and  ingenuity  of  that  dodrine,  which  fuppofes  an  excitability  uni- 
verfally  difiufed  inherent  in  the  whole,  diftind  from  the  office  of  the  brain,  inde- 
pendent on  vafcular  adion,  and  which  may  be  deprefied  or  railed,  according  to 
the  gradations  of  the  exciting  power,  is  indeed  admirable  : but,  it  might  have  been 
the  invention  of  a metaphyfician,  as  well  as  the  fpeculation  of  one  really  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ftrudure  and  living  powers  of  the  animal  body  * ; It  has  introduced 
dangerous  innovations  into  practice,  and  taught  young  and  inexperienced  men  to  re- 
gard, as  difeafes  of  exhaufted  excitability,  thofe  very  affedions,  which  plainly  and 
manifeftly  depend  on  a change  in  the  organ,  a fudden  and  vifible  change.  What 
is  gangrene  ? a Brunonian  muft  reply,  It  is  exhaufted  excitability : the  common 
ftimuli,  he  affirms,  have  been  fo  injudicioufly  ufed,  that  a high  excitement  and  ex- 
ceffive  adion  have  taken  place,  which  continues  unremittingly,  till  the  excitability 
of  the  part  being  exhaufted,  its  veflels  are  no  longer  able  to  act,  and  thence  it  dies  : 
or,  the  ufual  ftimuli  have  been  fo  entirely  withdrawn,  heat,  for  example,  has  been 
fo  long  abftraded,  that  the  excitability  has  accumulated  till  even  the  ufual  degree 
of  heat  will  have  unufual  effeds  on  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts  ; and  in  this  ftate  of 
accumulated  excitability,  the  patient  being  imprudently  allowed  to  approach  the  fire, 
or  received  into  a heated  room,  the  accumulated  excitability  is  kindled  at  once  into 
extreme  adion,  is  foon  exhaufted,  and  being  exhaufted,  the  veflels  ceafe  to  ad,  the: 
part  dies. 

To  a fpeculative  phyftcian,  a theory  fo  Ample,  fo  philofophical,  correi'ponding  toos. 
in  fome  great  points,  with  other  laws  of  the  animal  body,  muft  be  pleafing  ; 
hut  to  the  pradical  furgeon,  it  muft  be  little  latisfadory,  oppofite  as  it  is  to  all  thefe 
ebfervations  which  he  has  daily  occafion  to  make  : He  knows,  that  when  the  adion 
of  the  vefiels  ceafes,  and  a part  of  the  body  dies,  fuch  veflels  are  ftrft  fuftocated,  and 
finally  opprefled  by  effufion  of  blood  or  ferum  into  the  cellular  fubftance  A part,  in 
Vol.  II.  3 Y 

* With  what  ill  fucccfs  a phyfician  abandons  his  profeffional  inquiries,  neglefls  the  ftudy  of  the  ftrudure  of 
the  animal  body,  and  feeks,  “ by  metaphyfic  aid,”  to  account  for  all  its  movements,  my  reader  will  feel  very  for- 
cibly, upon  reading  an  admirable  and  eloquent  refutation  of  the  Darwinian  theories,  by  Dr  Brown  of  this 
city. 
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palling  through  the  various  ftages  of  vafcular  adion,  undergoes  various  changes, 
which  are  almoft  enumerated  in  the  definition  of  inflammation,  viz.  pain,  tumor> 
and  rednefs  of  the  part,  terminating  often  in  fuppuration,  or  gangrene  : Vaf- 
cular adion,  flightly  excited,  and  regularly  fupported,  not  violent  in  degree, 
not  inconliftent  with  the  procefs  of  nutrition,  caufes  the  part  to  grow,  and 
forms  a folid  tumor : Adion  more  violent,  increafing  the  fenfibility,  and  af- 
feding  in  fome  degree  the  ftrudure  of  the  part,  creates  pain,  fwelling,  and 
rednefs  : But  fuch  fwelling  does  confift  of  blood  ftill  contained  within  its  veflels  ; 
it  confifts  of  efiufion,  chiefly  of  ferum  fo  injeded  into  the  cellular  fubflance  of 
the  part,  that  it  bears  the  impreflion  of  the  finger,  and  is  abforbed  when  the  vaf- 
cular adion  ceafes.  But  when  the  adion  of  a part  is  excited  to  its  utmoft  degree, 
the  veins  are  no  longer  capable  of  tranfmitting  the  blood  impelled  into  them  by 
the  high  adion  of  the  arteries  ; the  cellular  fubftance  is  diftended,  not  with  ferum, 
but  with  blood  ; the  fwelling  becomes  peculiarly  firm  • its  furface  has  a livid  tinge, 
from  the  bloody  extravafation  ; the  ftrudure  of  the  part  gives  way  under  fuch  intenfe 
adion  ; and  the  whole  limb  being  injeded  with  blood,  its  veins  dilated  and  refilling, 
its  cellular  fubftance  crammed,  the  fkin  diftended  to  its  utmoft  pitch,  the  arteries  are 
at  laft  opprefled,  and  ceafe  to  ad,  and  thus  the  part  dies.  Why  is  eryfipelas  fo  apt  to 
flough  ? Becaufe  that  deep  complexion  which  charaderifes  the  difeafe,  implies  this  in- 
jedion  of  blood  into  its  cellular  fubftance.  Why  does  a much  bruifed  limb  fall  into 
gangrene  ? Becaufe,  its  veflels  being  burft,  every  arterial  pulfe  injeds  blood  into  its 
cellular  fubftance.  Why  does  a carbuncle  fall  into  gangrene,  but  becaufe  its  charac- 
ter of  intenfe  rednefs,  and  bloody  eflfufion,  is  marked  from  the  firft  moment  of  its 
formation  ? Why,  when  the  furgeon  makes  an  early  incifion,  in  a cafe  of  very 
high  and  dangerous  inflammation,  with  the  hopes  of  faving  a joint,  or  of  prevent- 
ing the  affedion  of  fome  of  the  great  cavities,  does  he  find  always,  not  pus,  but 
pure  blood  ? Becaufe,  inflammation,  requiring  fuch  a doubtful  meafure,  is  fo  vio- 
lent as  to  break  at  once  the  ftrudure  of  the  part,  and  produce,  even  in  an  early 
ftage,  an  efiufion  of  blood.  What  means  the  old  and  approved  pradice  of  fcarify- 
ing  the  limb  that  is  in  danger  of  gangrene,  but  cutting  the  bark  to  allow  the  trunk 
to  fwell  ? On  many  occafions,  I have  anticipated  fatal  deftrudion  of  ftrudure,  by 
early  opening  of  cellular  effufions,  which  always  I have  in  fuch  cafes  found  crammed 
with  blood ; and  often  I have  found  blood  thus  effufed,  by  extreme  vafcular 
adion,  into  natural  cavities,  as  well  as  into  the  leffer  cells.  The  Honourable  Mr 
W.  from  a fall  in  which  he  bruifed  the  head  of  the  tibia,  but  not  the  knee-joint, 
agamft  an  angular  ftone,  by  his  negleding  the  injury,  and  dancing  that  evening, 
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had,  before  the  third  day,  the  moft  alarming  fwelling  of  the  knee,  the  moft  in- 
tenfe  fever,  the  moft  excruciating  pain  that  I had  ever  witneffed,  attended  with  fuch 
tumor,  that  not  only  the  knee,  but  the  thigh  and  leg,  were  fwelled  to -the  thick- 
nefs  of  his  body.  I found,  in  various  points,  the  fenfe  of  fluctuation  fo  diftindt, 
that  I refolved  to  make  early  incifions.  Dr  Monro  and  my  Brother  approved  of 
my  defign,  and  agreed  to  fhare  the  refponfibility  of  fo  unufual  a proceeding. 
We  made  incifion  after  incifion,  all  round  the  knee-joint  ; evacuated,  from  each 
foft  and  faculated  part  of  the  limb,  and  efpecially  from  the  burfe,  great  effu- 
fions  of  pure  blood,  which  coagulated  in  the  cups  ; each  evacuation  put  an  end 
to  a paroxyfm  of  fever  ; each  cavity  fuppurated  flowly  ; and  by  fucceftive  in- 
cifions, careful  evacuations  of  the  matter,  and  the  ufe  of  tents,  the  limb  was  pre- 
ferved,  the  joint  anchylofed,  and  a young  gentleman  of  uncommon  talents,  and  of 
literary  attainments  far  beyond  his  years,  was  providentially  faved. 

What,  then,  are  the  difeafes  of  the  brain  ? what  are  the  analogies  betwixt  its  in- 
flammation, and  that  of  mufcular  parts  ? Its  difeafes  are  not  thofe  of  exhaufted  ex- 
citability ! of  ftimuli  applied  till  they  lofe  their  e'ffedl ! but  of  difordered  circulation, 
and  injured  organization.  Not  a fit  of  intoxication,  nor  paroxyfm  of  paflion,  but 
has  its  effeeft  on  the  intimate  ftrudture  of  the  brain  ; moft  naturally  might  we  fup- 
pofe  that  an  organ  fo  delicate  could  not  fuftain  fuch  violence  of  circulation,  that  its 
fundlien  muft  be  aboliihed,  and  the  whole  fyftem  fatally  aftc&ed,  before  any  ex- 
citement could  produce  in  its  parts  a fenfible  change  ; but,  the  univerfal  influence  of 
the  brain  on  the  animal  fyftem  only  makes  its  flighted:  affedtions  ccnfpicuous  ; and' 
its  delicacy,  and  the  curious  forms  of  its  cavities  and  prominencies,  makes  the 
flighted:  change  of  flrudture  vifible.  By  the  violence  of  excited  circulation,  the  veins 
of  the  brain  become  tortuous  and  dilated  ; the  bloody  points,  denoting  the  cal’ibre  of 
its  veins  and  arteries,  become  confpicuous  in  every  fedtlon  of  its  medullary  fubftance  j 
they  are  both  more  frequent  in  every  difeafed  ftate  of  the  brain,  and  they  are 
augmented  in  fize.  The  cavities  are  dilated  ; the  watery  exudations  increafed  ; the 
plexus  choroides  diftended  with  blood  ; the  parts,  as  the  horns  of  the  ventricles,  the 
pedes  hyppocampi,  and  other  forms  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  brain,  are  necefla- 
rily  enlarged  : upon  firft  raiding  the  fcull-cap,  the  brain  feems  to  burft  from  its  con- 
finement, fo  generally  turgid  is  it  with  blood  ; and  often  fpots  of  ecchymofis,  or  uni- 
verfal  fuffuftons  of  blood,  fometimes  on  its  furface  only,  fometimes  throughout  its  fub- 
ftance, {hew  the  violence  it  has  fullered,  from  a too  rapid  circulation.  Thefe  are  a- 
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mong  the  phenomena  of  every  diffe&ion,  and  the  confufed  enumeration  of  thefe 
various  diforders  has  thrown  an  air  of  uncertainty  over  every  pathological  conclufion, 
and  made  the  volumes  of  Bonetus  and  Morgagni  feem  a chaos  of  inexplicable  and 
difcordant  facts.  But  I believe  I fhall  be  able,  by  one  flight  narrative  and  general 
diflection,  to  explain  to  you  the  importance,  the  certainty  of'fuch  ftudies,  and  the 
harmony  betwixt  what  we  fee  our  patient  fuffer,  and  the  changes  which  diffedtion 
difplays. 

A much  valued  friend  of  mine,  after  long  continued  ill  health,  died  a molt 
afflicting  death.  He  died  of  the  diforder  of  the  head,  which  is  fo  often  and  fo  fa- 
tally afcribed  to  the  ftomach.  The  ftomach  never  affedts  the  head  : By  what  me- 
chanifm,  or  by  what  nervous  fympathy,  could  the  ftomach  materially  affedt  the 
head  ? It  is  generally  a diforder  of  the  brain  itfelf  that  affedts  the  ftomach  with  fick- 
nefs,  the  fenfes  with  confufion,  the  limbs  with  debility,  the  heart  with  palpitation,  the 
whole  frame  with  tremors  : the  indefcribable  and  complicated  fenfations  which  we 
cruelly  call  nervous,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a difordered  and  ill-regulated  imagi- 
nation, are  real  and  phyfical  affedtions  of  the  moft  important  organ  of  the  body. 
When  at  any  time  the  ftomach  performs  its  functions'  imperfectly,  and  acidities 
are  generated,  digeftion  is  imperfedt,  and  the  whole  body  is  debilitated,  but  no  hy- 
pochondriacifm  belongs  to  this  form  of  ftomach-diforder  ; it  does  not  affedt  the 
head.  When  the  ftomach  itfelf  falls  into  organic  difeafe  ; when  every  morfel  is  rejedt- 
ed  with  violent  retching,  and  even  the  blandeft  fluids  excite  flcknefs  and  pain  ; when 
the  body  is  emaciated,  and  the  fcene  of  fuffeing  lafts  for  months  ; the  patient  never 
vomits  but  when  he  attempts  to  take  food,  and  dies  merely  of  inanition  ; he 
feels  only  a fickly  languor  and  fwooning,  and  dies  without  pain,  preferves  his 
intellect  to  the  laft  hour,  and  is  free  from  every  other  diforder,  and  every  other 
pain,  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  But  the  flighteft  blow  on  the  head,  the  flight- 
eft  variety  of  motion  in  failing,  or  in  a carriage,  the  flighteft  concuflion,  the  flight- 
eft  effufion  of  blood,  the  flighteft  inflammation  of  the  brain,  whatever  oppreffes  its 
-fubftance,  or  perturbs  the  circulation  much  or  little,  produces  ficknefs  ; and  that  fick 
headach,  to  which  my  friend’s  malady  was  nearly  allied,  is  caufed  always  by  a tem- 
porary congeftion  opprefling  the  brain. 

In  my  friend,  the  ftate  of  fuffering  was  long  and  difmal  ; the  firft  fymptoms 
were  headach,  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  and  frequent  delirium  ; the  height  of 
his  diforder  was  delirium,  with  inceffant  ficknefs  ; in  the  conclufion  his  fenfes  re- 
turned j he  called  for  help,  and  knew  his  friends  only  after  the  bladder  and  vifcera 
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had  become  paralytic,  a prefage  of  approaching  death.  He  was  for  fome  years 
fubject  to  this  very  peculiar  train  of  fymptoms,  and  each  paroxyfm  followed  nearly 
the  fame  courfe  ; firft  his  general  complaints  had  all  the  chara&eriftics  of  hypo- 
chondriacifm,  as  dull  and  oppreflive  headachs,  ftomach-complaints,  and  variable  fpi- 
rits,  fometimes  lively,  generally  gloomy : After  a period  in  which  he.  felt  a 

fenfe  of  oppreflion  within  the  head,  as  if  from  congeftion,  there  came  on  all 
the  figns  of  high  actkm,  a fmart  fever,  and  fudden  delirium,  followed  by  a 
flow  recovery,  and  great  weaknefs.  His  confufion  of  head  and  delirium  were 
often  flight,  and  were  fo  frequent,  as  to  have  become  familiar  to  his  friends ; 
nor  did  they  leave  even  a ftrong  impreflion  on  his  own  mind,  but  were  often  a 
fubjeft  of  pleafantry.  His  paroxyfms  began  with  pain  and  confufion  ; then  fuc- 
ceeded  incefiant  vomiting,  like  that  of  a perfon  who  has  a concuflion  of  the  brain, 
with  a torpor  of  the  bowels,  which  feemed  to  continue  long  after  each  pa- 
roxyfm, in  fome  degree  paralyfed ; then  followed  flight  raving,  and  mild  de- 
lirium ; and  his  recovery  was  flower  and  lefs  perfect  at  each  return.  After 
a fummer-feafon  pafled  in  making  tours,  and  at  watering-places,  he  returned 
in  good  fpirits,  and  began,  in  tolerable  health,  that  winter  which  was  to  be 
his  laft.  Eradiations,  indigeftions,  headachs,  and  gloomy  thoughts,  preceded  as 
ufual  the  fatal  paroxyfm.  His  ftomach  unfortunately,  and  not  his  head,  was  at- 
tended to  by  thofe  ignorant  people  to  whom  he  intrufted  (what  is  regarded  but  too 
often  as  trivial)  the  general  regulation  of  his  health.  Stimulants  and  tonics  of  eve- 
ry kind  were  adminiftered  ; at  laft  the  fit  of  delirium  attacked  him,  while  fitting  by 
the  fire  in  a quiet  domeftic  circle ; he  raved  foolifhly  and  fillily  ; he  was  put  to 
bed  ; the  fury  of  the  delirium  increafed,  and  he  ftruggled  in  this  condition  for  near- 
ly three  weeks : the  pains  in  his  head  feemed  to  diftrad  him  ; the  vomiting  was  in- 
ceflant ; at  laft  the  venous  congeftion,  and  ferous  effufion, -having  taken  place  of 
the  increafed  adion,  he  fell  low,  regained  his  intellect,  and  recognifed  his  friends.; 
for  eight  days,  the  fhrieking  from  pain,  and  the  ftruggling  from  infanity,  had  cea- 
fed  ; the  functions  ran  low,  the  pulfe  became  feeble,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the 
bladder  and  bowels  paralytic,  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  draw  off  the  urine  three 
times  a-day.  After  lying  a fortnight  in  this  condition,  he  expired. 

Upon  difieding  the  abdomen,  we  found  the  bowels  and  bladder  flightly  inflamed, 
the  latter,  efpecially,  thickened  and  dilated  from  frequent  diftenfion.  Upon  open- 
ing the  brain,  we  found  at  once  every  mark  cf  diforder  ; fuch  turgefcence  of  the 
veins,  as  fufficiently  explained  the  hypochondriacal  and  ftomach  complaints,  fuch 
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innumerable  bloody  points  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  as  evinced  the  highly-ex- 
cited circulation  which  caufed  the  delirious  ftate  ; and  fuch  watery  effufion  as  ex- 
plained the  fatal  pally. 

In  differing  fuch  a brain,  you  will  proceed  thus  : You  firft,  after  raifing 
the  fcull-cap,  lift  the  dura  mater,  and  you  fee  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  veins 
running  in  the  doublings  of  the  pia  mater,  black,  turgid,  and  tortuous,  pafling 
over  the  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  towards  the  longitudinal  finus  : You  then 
draw  out  the  falx,  and  cut  into  the  fubftance,  by  dividing  tranfverfely  one  of  the 
hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  and  then  you  are  ftruck  with  finding,  in  place  of  frnall 
red  points,  as  if  pricked  with  a pin,  the  veflels  within  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  fo 
dilated,  that  their  mouths  almoft  appear  marked  with  gouts  of  dark-coloured  blood  : 
thefe  are  the  fe&ions  of  veins  ; you  are  fenfible,  that  however  a&ive  or  full 
the  arteries  are  before,  blood  after  death  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  correfponding 
veins.  You  then  cut  a fecond  or  a third  layer  of  the  brain  with  your  knife,  car- 
rying it  horizontally  ; and  although  you  had  no  reafon  to  believe  you  had  ap- 
proached the  ventricle,  you  find  that  you  have  cut  it  open,  becaule  it  is  enlarged, 
and  part  of  the  water  flows  out  by  which  it  was  diftended.  You  next  open  the 
cavity  more  widely,  and  find  that  all  its  parts  are  enlarged  ; that  its  roof  is  raifed, 
its  horns  prolonged,  the  turnings  of  the  Pedes  Plyppocampi,  and  the  Idler  hyppccam- 
pus  enlarged,  and  apparently  magnified  ; part  of  the  ferum  ftill  occupies  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricle,  and  its  walls  are  often  fheathedwith  a mucus,  refembling  an  inflammatory 
cruft.  When  the.  ventricles  are  fully  opened  up,  the  choroid  plexus  are  found  remark- 
ably enlarged,  their  veflels  tortuous,  and  turgid,  and  their  colour  darker  ; and  the  veins, 
where  they  are  feen  fhining  through  the  fubftance  cf  the  brain,  on  the  floor  cf  the 
ventricle,  appear  unufually  large.  All  the  veflels  of  the  Velum,  too,  and  of  the  Pia 
Mater,  every  where  are  turgid  with  blood.  When  fuch  are  the  phenomena,  can 
there  be  the  flighted:  reafon  to  doubt,  that  fucceflive  paroxyfins  cf  vafcular  action 
and  congeftion  of  blood,  have  injured  the  ftruCture  of  the  brain  ? that  at  each  fuc- 
ceffive  impetus  its  veflels  have  been  dilated,  its  exudation  increafed,  its  cavities  dif- 
tended, its  a&ual  fubftance  diminifhed  ? and  that  to  thefe  diforders  of  the  organ 
are  to  be  afcribed  what  are  called  nervous  affections,  the  depreflion,  languor,  and 
debility,  the  irregularity  of  fpirits,  the  diforder  of  the  ftomach,  the  emaciation  of  the 
body  ? 

I am  now  to  clofe  this  general  fketch  of  the  pathology  of  the  brain  ; and  am 
perfuaded,  that  when  you  have  conftdered,  along  with  me,  individual  caufes,  and 
particular  affections,  you  will  return  to  this  plain  conclufion,  That  every  Ieffer  af- 
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fedion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a degree  of  the  greateft  ; that  no  nervous  diforder  is 
without,  not  only  a phyfical  caufe,  (for  that,  though  material,  might  efcape  our  fenfes, 
and  be  infenfible  to  fight,  or  touch),  but  vifible  and  tangible  caufes,  which  we  can  de- 
monftrate.  That  it  is  a degree  of  the  fame  diforder,  which  in  palfy  makes  half  the  body 
powerlefs,  that  caufes  in  hypochondriafis  all  the  fyftem  to  become  feeble  and  languid, 
the  head  confufed,  the  feelings  capricious,  and  variable,  and  the  fundions  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  vifcera  to  fail.  Concerning  the  brain  we  know  nothing  fo  interefting  as  this 
unqueftionable  fad,  that  the  injury  of  its  parts  does  not  ruin  individual  fundions  ; that 
preftlire  from  without,  and  which  muft  be  local,  has  flight  effeds,  compared  with 
that  preffure  which  muft  be  univerfal,  viz.  compreflion  from  within,  by  the  over- 
diftenfion  of  its  own  arteries  and  veins  : That  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
brain  is  that  which  moft  depends  on  the  ftate  of  its  circulation  : That  under  art 
excited  circulation,  while  ftill  the  veins  can  tranfmit  freely  the  blood  of  the  arteries,  the 
paflions  of  the  mind  are  enlivened,  the  appetites  inordinate,  the  ftrength  and  muf- 
cular  efforts  preternatural : That  fuch  excited  circulation  cannot  long  endure  with- 
out terminating  in  venous  congeftion,  or  ferous  effufion  ; and  thence  it  is  that 
Idiotifm  fucceeds  Mania,  Coma  fucceeds  Delirium,  Palfy  follows  Apoplexy,  becaufe 
in  each,  by  the  continued  excitement,  or  fulnefs,  ruin  enfues  to  the  delicate  orga- 
nization of  the  brain ; and  thence  thefe  ftates  are  incurable,  which  mere  debility, 
whether  dired  or  indired,  could  not  be. 

We  fhall,  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiries,  be  fenfible  how  much  the  ftate  of  this 
organ,  and  the  predifpofition  to  difeafe,  varies  during  the  progrefs  of  life  ; for  the 
child  is  liable  to  febrile  adicn  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  watery  effufions,  by 
which  the  organ,  and  all  its  fundions,  are  ruined  ; this  is  the  horrible  difeafe  of  hy- 
drocephalus : The  young  man,  living  in  a ftate  of  high  excitement,  is  fubjed  to 
epilepfy,  and  to  madnefs,  both  ftates  of  the  moft  violent  vafcular  adion  and  con- 
geftion : The  man  at  the  meridian  of  life,  of  forty  years  of  age,  whofe  frame  is 
vafcular,  whofe  fyftem  is  full,  whofe  paflions  are  high,  whofe  arterial  fyftem  ads 
intenfely,  but  whofe  venous  fyftem  within  the  head  begins  to  be  dilated,  is  fubjed 
to  acute  apoplexy,  to  fudden  burfting  of  the  veffels,  followed  by  palfy,  and  to  flow 
congeftion,  with  increafing  diforder  of  the  ftomach  and  nervous  fyftem,  and  thofe  dis- 
turbed fenfations  which  are  cruelly  pronounced  imaginary,  though  arifmg  from  a 
phyfical  caufe.  The  man  pafling  fixty  or  feventy  years  of  age,  has  the  veins  dilated, 
a flow  congeftion  is  gradually  abolifhing  his  faculties,  and  leffcning  his  ftrength  ; 
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his  fight  and  hearing  are  imperfed,  his  body  is  emaciated,  his  memory  fails ; he  feels 
all  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  is  predifpofed  to  that  difeafe,  the  apoplexy,  which 
clofes  the  feene,  (if  Walther  is  not  deceived)',  on  one  fourth  of  the  human  race. 
Our  irregular  gratifications,  and  indulged  paflions ; the  feverities  of  ftudy  and  feclu- 
fion,  of  thofe  who  are  involved  in  profeflional  occupations,  or  the  variety  of  climate 
to  which  they  are  expofed,  who  engage  in  mercantile  or  military  purfuits  ; violent 
exercifes,  cr  excefiive  labours  in  men  ! and  in  women,  the  irregularities  of  menftrua- 
tion,  (the  difficulties  created  by  this  peculiar  fundion,  being  fuperadded  to  their  cir- 
culating fyftem),  all  feem  to  me  to  operate  on  the  brain,  and  to  make  this  train  of 
difeafes  frequent. 

I fhall  not  limit  whatever  information  I may  be  able  to  convey  to  you  concerning 
the  various  dates  of  the  brain,  by  forms,  or  definitions  ; I mean  not,  indeed,  to 
define,  but  rather  to  enumerate,  thofe  interefling  fubjeds  of  inquiry  which  mud  next 
engage  our  attention.  A It  is  my  defign  to  inquire,  Into  the  Apoplectic  State 
of  the  brain,  where,  from  venous  plethora,  flowly  increafing  for  years,  from  peculiar 
habits  of  life,  caufing  a gradual  dilatation  of  the  veins,  from  febrile  and  fuddeu 
impulfe,  to  the  head  injeding  its  veins  with  blood,  and  its  fubfiance  with  bloody 
or  ferous  exudation,  the  organ  is  opprefled,  and  its  fundions  fufpended.  Secondly , 
Into  the  Paralytic  State  of  the  Brain,  where,  from  accumulation  of  blood, 
febrile  paroxyfms,  violent  exertions,  crowded  rooms,  heat,  gluttony,  and  all 
luch  caufes  as  over- difiend  the  blood- vefiels  ; from  fuch  violence  as  makes  blood- 
veffels  in  any  organ  of  the  body,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  delicate  fubfiance  of  the 
brain,  give  way,  there  is  an  effufion  of  blood,  general  cr  partial,  which,  by  deftroying 
the  fubfiance  of  the  brain,  not  only  fufpends,  but  entirelyruins  its  fundions, fo  that  one 
fide,  or  the  whole  body,  is  irrecoverably  afieded  with  palfy.  Thirdly , The  Epileptic 
State,  a fiate  almoft  peculiar  to  the  young  and  vigorous  ; a fiate  in  which  the  blood 
is  by  a fudden  impulfe,  an  impulfe  often  excited  even  by  fympathy  and  fear  ; an  im- 
pulfe difiindly  felt  at  the  approach  of  a paroxyfm,  and  generally  attended  with  a 
fenfe  of  danger,  fo  as  to  incline  the  boy  to  cling  round  feme  firm  body  for  fup- 
port,  accompanied  too  with  the  very  peculiar  fenfation  of  a beam  of  light,  flafhing,  as 
it  were,  from  the  eye  to  the  brain;  an  impulfe  which  I have  generally  found  ac- 
companied with  a peculiar  pulfe,  and  a marked  tendency  to  excitement  in  the  cir- 
culating f)  fiem  of  the  head  ; a fiate  of  fudden  arterial  excitement,  fuch  as  often 
takes  place  in  the  time  of  child-bed  labour.  That  it  is  to  an  arterial  impulfe  fuch 
tliieaie  is  to  be  aferibed,  no  pradical  furgeon  will  doubt,  who  has  witneffed  the 
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high  pulfe,  turgid  neck,  fwelled  tongue,  and  bloated  countenance,  of  thofe  boys 
who  fall  for  the  firfh  time  into  an  epileptic  paroxyfm  ; nor  any  theorift  who  recol- 
lects one  Ample  faCt  in  the  economy  of  this  function,  viz.  that  when  one  half  the 
body  is  (truck  with  palfy,  the  other  is  ufually  convulfed  ; or,  in  other  terms,  while 
the  high  action  of  the  veifels  has  in  one  hemifphere  of  the  brain  produced  either 
general  or  partial  extravafation,  the  other  fide  is  at  that  moment  labouring  under 
the  continued  imptilfe  and  imperfeCt  tranfiniflion  of  the  blood.  Fourth , Of  the 
Excited  State  of  the  Brain  ; firft,  Delirium,  as  in  the  coup  de  foleille,  or  in 
the  fevers  of  ■warm  climates,  wfliich  terminates  in  fudden  death,  in  a degree  of  palfy  ; 
in  lofs  of  memory,  in  long-continued  ailments  of  the-digeftion  and  depreffion  of  fpi- 
rits ; fecondly,  Mania,  an  excited  fate,  confident  with  the  health  of  the  body,  not 
fo  properly  deftroying,  as  exciting,  beyond  their  juft  degree,  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
attacking  in  paroxyfms  of  excitement,  and  ending  in  idiotifm,  or  confirmed  imbecillity, 
from  the  ftruCture  of  the  organ  being  injured  ; thirdly,  Hydrocephalus,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  almoft  peculiar  to  boys,  in  which  after  delirium,  accompanied 
with  (hrieks  and  cries,  there  comes  on  ftupor  and  convulfion,  caufed  by  a watery 
effufion  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  organ,  diftorticn  of  the  eyes,  contortions  of 
the  limbs,  palfy  of  the  bowels,  and  death  : Finally,  Local  Inflammation  of  the 
brain,  ending  in  abfeefs  and'  death.  In  what  degree  I may  fulfil  your  expectations, 
I know  not,  but  I (hall  employ  now  a part  of  your  valuable  time,  in  depicting  to 
you,  by  obfervations,  difleCtions,  and  defultory  remarks,  thefe  feveral  dates  of  the 
brain  ; relating  diftinCtly  and  plainly  what  changes  are  found  in  the  brain,  after 
certain  diforders  of  the  body ; this  is  the  foie  theory  I profefs. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  APOPLECTIC  STATE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Of  blood-vefiels  are  all  parts  of  the  body  formed  ; by  vafcular  aCtion  are  its  parts 
nourifhed  ; by  the  interruption  or  weaknefs  of  vafcular  aCtion  and  fecretion  does  tfie 
body  decay  ; and  when  the  organization  of  a part  of  it  is  at  any  time  deftroyed,  it  is  by 
exceflive  aCtion  of  its  veflels,  injeCting  the  cellular  parts  with  blood  or  ferum,  filling 
them  with  new  fecreted  matter,  or  otherwife  obliterating  the  very  veflels  by  which 
fuch  matter  was  fecreted  ; or,  by  fo  comprefling  them  by  fudden  effufion,  as  to  pro- 
duce gangrene.  The  affeCtion  of  the  nerves  is  the  caufe  of  the  pain  which  accom- 
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panies  difeafe  ; but  the  texture  of  the  parts  is  ruined  only  by  inordinate  a&ion  of 
the  veiiels,  and  by  the  effudon  of  their  fluids  into  its  cellular  texture. 

Every  thing  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  animal  body,  whether  we  reafon  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  vafcular  adlion  during  life,  or  examine  the  coarfer  parts  of  its  texture 
after  death,  intimates  to  us  that  it  is  formed  only  for  a temporary  exiftence.  1 have 
drd  examined  the  moft  delicate  organ  of  our  frame,  whole  flighted:  affections  produce 
paralyfls  of  the  whole  body,  or  diforder  the  intellectual  powers  ; and  have  pointed 
out  various  delicacies  of  organization,  on  which,  together  with  the  fatal  prediipo- 
fi tions  they  create,  I am  now  to  fix  your  attention  in  a more  particular  manner. 

The  bafis  of  all  our  reafoning  is  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  organ.  A compli- 
cated funCtion,  prefiding  over  all  the  others,  is  fupported  by  a complicated  and  de- 
licate dructure  ; and  from  the  variable  ftate  of  the  circulation  in  this  organ,  arife  a 
vaft  proportion  of  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  and  all  the  molt  horrible  alienations  of 
the  mind.  The  inordinate  defires,  the  infuriated  paflions,  the  cries,  the  laughter, 
the  rapid  torrent  of  words,  the  blafphemies,  and  unmeaning  imprecations,  the  de- 
moniac-like Itruggles,  and  irrefldible  drength  of  the  madman,  are  the  relult  of  a 
degree  of  excited  circulation,  dill  confident  with  the  adtion  of  its  veflfels. , The 
deep  oppreflion  of  the  apoplectic  date,  the  dupor  of  lethargy  and  coma,  are  the 
confequences  of  that  fui  charge  of  blood,  that  extravafation  ol  ferum,  or  . that  ge- 
neral effulion  into  the  lubdance  of  the  brain,  which  refults  either  from  gradual 
caufes  operating  flowly,  or  from  fuch  violent  and  fudden  adtion  ot  its  veflfels,  as 
the  veins  are  unable  to  redd  without  dilatation,  or  the  fmaller  veffels  to  luflain 
without  burfling.  The  maimed  condition  of  the  paralytic,  who  lilts  one  power- 
lei's  hand  by  the  help  of  the  other,  or  trails  his  limbs  along  the  ground,  proceeds 
from  fudden  effudons  of  blood  in  the  fubdance,  or  upon  the  furfaces  of  the  brain. 
Innumerable  children  are  cut  off,  and  whole  families  made  delolate,  by  occa- 
fional  inflammations  of  the  membranes  terminating  in  watery  effudons,  into  the 
cavities  of  the  brain,  which  exudation  is  followed  by  bowlings,  lquinting  convul- 
dorvs,  and  death  : Nor  is  there  the  flighted  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the  languor,  and 
miferable  feelings  of  hypochondriacifm,  the  lofs  of  memory,  the  idiotifm,  the  irre- 
coverable lofs  of  hearing,  feeling,  and  mufcular  power,  which  follow  the  fe- 
vers of  warm  climates,  proceed  from  flow  or  fudden  changes  in  the  healthful 
dru&ure  of  the  brain,  from  venous  congedion,  from  watery  effudons,  from  en- 
larged ventricles,  and  change  of  the  intimate  drudlure  of  the  organ,  which  feems 
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firft  and  principally  affeded  in  thefe  tropical  difeafes.  Thefe  fevers  begin  with  de- 
lirium, and,  ftrange  as  it  mud  appear  to  a mere  philofophizer  in  medical  fcience,  e- 
vacuations  only  can  fave  the  patient  from  difeafes  which  are  efteemed  difeafes  of 
debility. 

The  brain,  firmly  inclofed  within  the  unyielding  cavity  of  the  fcull,  is  deftincd 
to  fuffer  from  every  flight  variation  in  its  circulating  fyftem  ; hence  its  ftate  is  as 
variable  as  the  air,  fubjed  to  every  fkiey  influence.  Its  arteries  are  in  great 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  and  its  circulation  rapid,  and  eafily  excited,  even  by  thought 
or  motion,  by  opium  or  wine  ; its  veins,  though  having  every  provifion  againft 
dilatation,  are  yet  fubjed  to  diftention.  Nature  is  indeed  fo  curioufly  provident 
againft  diforders  in  its  circulating  fyftem,  as  to  prove,  that  here  lies  the  greateft 
danger  to  the  organ.  The  balance  betwixt  its  arteries  and  veins  is  feldom  true, 
being  fubjed  to  fo  many  occafional  caufes  of  diforder ; and  this  balance  changes 
llowly,  but  continually,  during  the  progrefs  of  life,  with  conferences  more  deci- 
five  to  the  healthinels  of  the  whole  frame,  than  can  refult  from  thofe  fimilar  and 
concomitant  changes,  produced  by  time  and  ufe,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
brain  is  liable,  from  the  delicacy  of  all  its  blood-veflels,  to  rupture,  with  effufion  of 
blood  into  its  cavities,  or  upon  its  furfaces ; from  the  delicacy  of  its  intimate  ftruc- 
ture,  to  a degree  of  ecchymofis,  or  extravafations  within  its  proper  fubftance  ; 
from  the  extent  of  its  cavities  and  furfaces,  to  watery  effufions,  even  from  flight 
and  temporary  excitement  ; and  from  the  extreme  vafcularity  of  its  fuperficial  cel- 
lular fubftance,  it  is  liable  to  effufions  of  a complete  ferum,  fuch  as  coagulates  into 
gelatinous  maffes.  It  is  fubjed,  alfo,  like  every  other  part,  to  alterations  in  its  in- 
timate ftrudure,  by  flow  and  gradual  changes  ; as  in  mania,  where  long-continued, 
but  moderate  excitement  feems  to  harden  the  proper  fubftance  of  the  brain.  Ful- 
nefs  of  veffels,  effufions  of  ferum,  and  extravafations  of  blood,  then,  feem  the  chief  ac- 
cidents to  which  the  organ  is  liable  ; and  the  flighted  of  thefe  affeds  all  thofe  parts 
and  organs  of  the  body,  to  which  the  brain  ferves  in  its  healthy  ftate  as  a fource  of 
fenfation.  Other  parts  perform  only  their  own  appropriate  fundions,  and  are  re- 
motely conneded  with  the  whole,  no  farther,  indeed,  than  to  give  pain  when  they 
are  inflamed  ; to  produce  temporary  lamenefs  when  their  inflammation  impedes 
the  motion  of  a limb  ; or  tocaufe  a flight  general  diforder  when  fome  needful  fecre- 
tion  is  prevented.  But  the  brain  relates  to  the  whole,  regulates  the  whole,  and  that 
excefs  of  vafcular  adion  which  caufes  only  pain  in  a joint  or  increafed  fecretion,  in  a 
gland,  or  fuppreffed  difcharge,  when  affcding  any  of  the  natural  paffages ; that 
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deep  inflammation,  which,  by  extravafation  of  fluids,  fuffocates  the  circulation  of 
a limb,  and  caufes  the  death  of  the  part,  produces,  when  it  affeds  the  brain,  deli- 
rium, convulfion,  or  madnefs ; and  in  its  latter  fhges,  in  its  ftages  of  extravafation, 
and  injured  ftrudure,  apoplexy,  palfy,  and  the  death  of  the  whole  body. 

You  will  perceive,  that  it  is  my  delign  to  put  the  brain  and  its  difeafes  on  the 
fame  footing  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  their  morbid  affedions  ; to  afcribe 
no  diforder  to  occult  properties,  but  to  fome  phyfical  caufe  ; to  confider  the  confe- 
quences  of  vafcular  adion  in  this  organ,  afcribing  the  various  forms  its  difeafes  af- 
fume,  to  its  complicated  relation  to  the  general  fyftem.  Yet,  in  afeertaining  any 
phyfical  caufe,  in  afl'oeiating  fymptoms  with  organic  affedions,  there  is  a difficulty 
which  it  is  my  firfl:  bufmefs  to  explain.  “ The  phyfician  flrould  not  (fays  Ballc- 
nius)  be  rafh  in  promiling  to  prove  by  difledion  the  caufe  of  death  in  thofe  who 
perilh  from  difeafes  within  the  head  ; for  I know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  but  fo 
it  is,  that  the  knowledge  and  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  of  the  brain  is  involved  in 
difficulties  Y’  “ Many  die  convulfed , and  apoplediic , in  zvbom  no  marks  of  diforder , 
no  particle  of  water,  of  Hood,  of  ichor,  is  found  ejfufed What  can  this  mean  ? 
Is  there  nothing  of  the  ftrudure  injured,  even  where  the  difeafe  has  thus  proved 
fatal  ? Is  the  dileafe  feated  in  the  head,  and  yet  unaccompanied  with  any  diforder  in 
the  brain  ? Can  fuch  affedions  fubfift  by  any  other  than  phyfical  caufes  ? Is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  the  patient  has  perifhed  merely  from  the  excitability  being  cxhaufled  ? 
Every  fad,  cafe,  difledion,  and  inference  of  any  kind,  will  prove,  that  he  dies, 
becaufe  by  external  violence,  by  intenfe  vafcular  adion,  or  by  gradual  decline  of 
health,  and  venous  dilation,  the  flrudure  of  the  organ  has  been  deflroyed. 

Whence  ariles  this  difficulty  of  which  Ballonius  complains  ? From  pathologifts 
imagining  always  fome  fixed  and  permanent  change,  fome  mechanical  caufe 
for  every  diforder  ; from  their  commemorating  in  morbid  difledions,  only  what 
is  unnatural.  Look  to  Arnold  on  Madnefs,  to  Chrichton  on  Mental  Difeafes, 
to  Bonetus,  Valfalva,  and  Morgagni ; and  you  find  enumerated  as  caufes  of  dif- 
eafe, indurations  of  the  dura  mater,  thickening  of  the  fcull,  offifications  of  the 
falx,  or  tentorium  i obftrudions  of  the  arteries,  of  the  infundibulum,  or  of  the 
communications  betwixt  the  ventricles ; fabalous  concretions  round  the  pineal 
gland  ; tumors  of  various  deferiprions,  hydatids,  enlarged  ventricles,  fchirrous  and 

* “ Caveant  medici  pitedioeje,  fe  deprehenfuros  aliquid  in  capit^  eorum  qui  morbo  cerebri  interierunt.” — Bal- 
lonius. It  is  Boudtefa  who  adds,  “ Nefcio  qui  fiat,  ut  morborum  cerebri,  et  notitia,  et  curatio  fit 
“ Notitia  qu.idem  queniam  multi  convulfi  funt,  apoplexia,  epilepfia  fublati,  in  quibus  fere  nullum  Veftigium  maH 
aperto  cranio,  inventum  eft,  nec  fanguis,  nec  aqua,  nec  ichor.”  , 
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glandular-like  tumors  of  the  plexus,  and  even  worms  in  the  finus  : In  fhort,  all  forts 
and  fhapes  of  what  are  called  difeafed  phenomena ; all  the  great,  and  all  the  trivial,  the 
old  and  the  recent,  the  harmlefsand  the  morbid  phenomena,  are  confounded  together: 
The  flight  thickening,  the  flow  oflification,the  recent  extravafation,  the  gradual  changes 
produced  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  brain,  all  that  ever  was  obferved  or  recorded,  is 
tumbled  down  before  the  reader  in  one  promifcuous  heap  ; the  author  faying, 
there,  thefe,  or  feme  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  are  the  caufes  of  madnefs,  while 
the  palling  date  of  the  circulation  and  vafcular  adion,  the  real  occafion  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  the  true  caufe,  indeed,  of  thefe  very  indurations  and  concretions,  is 
utterly  difregarded. 

Far  from  difeovering  to  us  the  correfpondence  of  caufes  and  fymptoms,  this  pro- 
cefs  of  colleding  infulated  fads,  and  giving  equal  importance  to  every  accidental 
change,  confounds  all  caufes  and  fymptoms,  and  makes  the  mod  diligent  man  turn 
away  diflatisfied  from  the  beft  fources  of  inflrudion  : the  ftudent,  raving  after 
theories,  could  not  find,  among  this  promifcuous  heap,  the  very  fhatlow  of  a caufe 
for  any  lymptom,  nor  fhape  out  any  of  his  air-caftles  ; the  fober  man  of  pradice 
could  not  diftinguifh  one  profitable  fad,  nor  ufeful  conclufion,  nor  find  a motive 
for  perfevering  in  fuch  a fludy. 

Far  from  being  the  caufes,  thefe,  if  they  have  any  relation  to  any  general  mor- 
bid date,  are  the  mere  confequences^fld  concomitants  of  difeafe.  Theic  obftruded 
arteries,  offified  membranes,  and  fabalous  concretions  around  the  pineal  gland,  are 
not  only  confiftent  with  health,  but  more  frequent  in  health,  when  long  life  has  al- 
lowed time  for  thefe  flow  changes  of  ftrudure.  In  violent,  or  in  long-continued  difea- 
fes,  vafcular  adion,  while  it  is  altering  the  healthy  ftrudure  of  the  brain,  while  it  is 
dilating  the  ventricles,  increafing  the  natural  ferous  effufions,  or  diftending  the  veins, 
may  alfo  thicken  the  membranes,  or  even  the  fcull ; but  it  is  in  the  operation  of  this 
vafcular  adion  upon  the  proper  filbftance  of  the  brain,  that  the  difeafe  confifts. 
As  well  might  we,  in  an  inflamed  and  mortifying  limb,  examine  the  warts  and 
callofities  with  which  time  and  accident  have  ftudded  its  furface,  as  record  in  the 
difeafed  brain  only  thefe  offified  membranes,  cr  fabalous  concretions.  What  do  we 
obferve  moft  in  a difeafed  limb  ? its  unufual  heat;  its  incrcafed  fenfibility,  amount- 
ing to  adual  pain  ; its  inflamed  colour,  which  implies  the  higheft  ftate  of  vafcular 
adion  confiftent  with  free  circulation  ; that  increafing  tenfion,  and  that  change  of  co- 
lour from  red  to  purple,  which  implies  bloody  extravafation  : We  obferve,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  inflammation,  that  incipient  coldnefs  which  impfics.that  its  blood  has 
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ceafed  to  circulate  ; thofe  veficles  on  its  furface  which  imply  that  its  fluids  are  ex- 
travafated,  and  no  longer  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  the  circulating  fyftem  ; that  increa- 
fing  drynefs  and  cruft-like  hardnefs  of  the  Ikin,  which  marks  the  laft  ftage  of  fpha- 
celus,  when  the  limb  is  utterly  dead. 

In  the  brain,  the  phenomena  of  vafcular  action  can  be  no  other  than  in  a limb  ; 
the  peculiarities  of  ftridlure  give  fome  variety  of  form,  the  peculiarity  of  fundlion 
gives  every  variety  of  fymptom.  The  brain,  burfting  as  it  were  from  the  cranium, 
from  fulnefs  of  blood,  the  moment  the  fcull-cap  is  railed  ; the  reddened  membranes, 
the  turgefcent  veins ; the  eflfufed  ferum,  the  enlarged  cavities  ; the  veftcular  rifings 
upon  the  plexus  choroides,  the  gelatinous  eifufions  betwixt  the  lamella:  of  the  pia 
mater,  bear  a plain  diredt  analogy  with  fimilar  changes  in  an  inflamed  limb.  Small 
aneurifmal  cavities  in  the  fubftance,  and  on  the  furfaces  of  the  brain,  are  a frequent 
confequence  of  high  vafcular  adtion.  Whereas  pain  only  is  excited  in  a limb,  in  a 
certain  ftage  of  vafcular  adtion,  madnefs,  delirium,  phrenzy,  accompany  the  fame 
ftage  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  : that  fuffocated  ftate  of  the  veins  and  cellular 
fubftance,  which  flops  the  circulation  of  a limb,  and  kills  it,  opprefles  the  fundtion 
of  the  brain,  and  paralyfes  the  whole  body  : thefe,  then,  are  pure  and  natural  confe- 
quences  of  the  peculiar  fundtion,  and  univerfal  influence  of  the  brain  over  the  fyftem. 
Inflammation  of  the  eye  caufes  tumor,  rednefs,  and  exquifite  fenfibility,  fo  that  all 
objedts  appear  red,  and  the  light  cannot  be  endured  ; but  when  effufion  happens, 
when  blood  is  poured  out  from  violent  adtion  into  the  cavities  of  the  eye,  when, 
from  the  tranflucidnefs  of  the  organ,  you  can  look  down  into  its  centre,  and  fee  (as  I 
had  the  unhappinefs  laft  feafon  to  fee  in  many  inftances  of  an  epidemic  ophthalmia) 
blood  effufed  into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  vitreous  humour,  the  patient  is 
blind,  for  the  organization  is  irrecoverably  deftroyed. 

If  it  feem  difficult  to  imagine  how  fymptoms  and  difeafes  fo  difcordant  and 
fo  oppofite  as  lethargy  and  phrenzy,  madnefs  and  palfy,  can  arife  from  various 
ftages  of  vafcular  adtion,  from  varieties  of  one  caufe,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  any  ftage  of  vafcular  adtion  exceeding  the  healthy  ftate  of  it,  caufes  va- 
rious changes  on  the  intimate  ftrudture,  attended  with  proportioned  changes  on 
the  fundtion  of  the  part  ; that  thofe  changes  are  manifefted  after  death  ; that 
if  this  be  a difficulty  in  the  plain  and  level  way  of  obfervation  and  diftedtion,  it  is 
much  more  confpicuoufly  a blemiffi  in  every  general  dodtrine  ; for  whether  it  is  by 
remora  and  obftrudtion  of  veflels,  by  fpafm  on  the  furface,  or  debility  of  the  whole 
frame,- that  the  theorift  explains  difeafes,  the  various  fymptoms  and  periods  of  dif- 
eafe,  of  fever  for  example,  are  imputed  to  varied  operations  of  that  one  caufe,  which 
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fliews  that  phyficians  have  been  always  confciousof  various  phenomena  rifing  up  in 
the  courfe  of  one  progreffive  a&ion,  which  adtion  I affirm  to  be  an  irregular  circula- 
tion, followed  by  a change  of  ftru&ure  almoft  always  demonftrable  after  the  fatal  con- 
clufion  of  the  difeafe.  But  when  we  proceed  to  examine  what  the  changes  are, 
which  conftitute  the  apople&ic,  the  paralytic,  or  the  hydrocephalic  flates  of  the 
biain,  we  feel  confidently,  that  we  are  no  longer  forming  probable  or  pleafing  con- 
je£l  ures  about  feme  indefinite  ftate  of  the  veflels  ; we  do  not  fpeculate,  but  investi- 
gate ; we  prove,  by  reafoning  and  difle&ion,  and  reft  confidently  upon  thofe  proofs. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  be  employed  in  difledions  for  ages,  without  making  lome  ap» 
proximations  to  truth  ; and  accordingly,  pathologifts,  without  having  gone  decided- 
ly back  to  the  great  caufe  from  which  both  the  fymptoms  of  difeafe,  and  the  pheno- 
mena appearing  on  difledion,  proceed,  viz.  increafed  circulation,  or  venous  con- 
geftion  of  blood,  yet  have  obferved  very  carefully  all  the  confequencesof  that  increafed 
circulation : al!  that  implies  the  exiftence  of  excited  vafcular  adion,  they  have  pro- 
ved by  innumerable  difledions,  but  the  effeds  of  it  on  the  fubftance  of  the  organ 
itfelf  they  never  fufpeded,  even  while  they  deferibed  the  effufions  into  its  cavities,  or 
on  its  furfaces.  To  thefe  effufions  they  imputed  the  difeafe  and  its  fymptoms  j thence 
came  the  long  eftablilhed  diftindions  of  Apoplexies,  Sanguineous  and  Serous,  Atra- 
bilious, Pituitous,  and  even  Flatulent*.  Incorred  observations  led  the  older  patho- 
logifts into  wretched  theories  j as  they  knew  nothing  of  abforption,  either  lymphatic 
x)r  venous,  they  imagined  that  ferum,  once  effufed,  muft  find  a dired  paflage  out: 
they  never  fufpeded  that  the  openings  from  ventricle  to  ventricle  were,  in  their  na- 
tural ftate,  clofed  by  the  adhefion  of  the  plexus  and  velum  : they  believed  them  pa- 
tent, and  that  whatever  fluid  was  effufed  into  either  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  paded 
eafily  from  them  into  the  third,  from  the  third  into  the  fourth,  and  from  all  of  them 
into  the  infundibulum  ; and  when  water  was  found  in  the  ventricles,  they  fuppofed  it 
to  be  from  this  laft  fluice  being  obftruded:  “ If  thefe  paflages  (lays  Morgagni)  be  clo- 

* Cardanos  floutly  denies  that  there  exifts  any  fuch  thing  as  the  pituitous  or  terous  apoplexy.  He  aferibes 
all  to  the  atrabilis  : “ Dico  rmllam  apoplexiam  fieri  ex  pituita,  proximam  huic,  omnem  apoplexiam  ex  atrabile 
fieri  j”  and  he  reafons  well : “ Prutterea,  fi  apoplexia  e pituita  prsecipue  fieret,  ct  hi  maxime  fenes  corriperentur 
apoplexia,  qui  pituita  abundarent  in  cerebro,  atque  ita  gravedinibus  et  rancedinibus  laborare  j fic  et  aquae  poto* 
res,  et  non  vini,  fomnolenti,  et  non  vigiles ; at  nihil  minus  horum.”  When  do  we  fee  thefe  cool-blood  patients 
feized  with  apoplexy  ? The  fanguineous,  the  paflionate,  the  Ihort-necked,  the  free-living,  luxurious,  and  in- 
dulgent j men  part  the  middle  periods  of  life  are  the  chief  viflims  of  this  difeafe,  which,  with  the  vulgar,  rs 
comparatively  rave. 
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fed  up,  a great  dropfy  of  the  brain  will  enfue  and  his  37th  article  is  appropriated 
to  the  difclofing  of  this  important  fa<ft,  “ That  an  occlufion  of  the  infundibulum 
hinders  the  defluxion  of  the  moifture  from  all  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  They 
thought  only  of  thefe  irremediable  obftru&ions,  without  ever  refle&ing  cn  that  dif- 

* The  procreation  of  one  falfe  conception  upon  another  is  wonderfully  rapid,  and  you  may  diftinguilh  a 
Jamily-likenefs  among  all  the  progeny.  Thofe  doftrines  about  the  ufes  of  the  ventricles,  ar.d  the  confequences 
of  the  feveral  paffages  from  one  cavity  to  another  being  obftrudled,  are  old,  for  they  were  known  in  the  days 
of  Galen.  Firft,  The  feveral  faculties  were  imagined  to  be  diftinft  fecretions,  of  which  each  ventricle 
elaborated  its  own  proper  (hare.  Secondly,  That  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  from  ventricle  to  ventricle  mud 
create  great  and  manifeft  difturbance,  and  confufion  of  ideas  and  faculties.  Thirdly,  That  along  with 
this  morbid  abftraction  of  the  couife  of  the  fpirits  from  cavity  to  cavity,  the  coarfer  parts,  the  fuperfluities, 
as  Galen  calls  them,  the  pans  which  fliould  be  drained  off  through  the  infundibulum,  &c.  mud  be  inftm&ed, 
and  all  the  finer  fpirits  entangled  in  the  thick  pituita,  or  drowned  in  the  lymph  which  was  thus  collected  in 
the  ventricles. 

It  is  chiefly  from  Galen,  in  his  book  De  Usu  Partium,  that  the  phyficians  of  Europe  have  imbibed  their  o- 
pinions  about  the  ufes  of  the  ventricles  : “ Anteriores  duo  ventriculi,  infpirationem  et  expirationem,  efflationem- 
que  ex  cerebro  efficiunt ; haec  enim  alibi  demondrabimus.  Nec  minus  quoque  demondrabimus,  quod  prius  qui- 
dem  conficiunt,  ac  praeparant  ipfi  cerebro  fpirirum  animalem  $ atque  etiam  et  quod  inferius  fuis  partibus,  qusc 
fpedlant  ad  nares,  fimul  quidem  olefaitorium  funt  indrumentum,  fimul  autenl  veluti  dudtus  quidem  ac  canalis  ad 
fuperfluorum  eflluxionem  accommodus,  paulo  ante  indicavimus,” — Cap.  x.  In  deferibing  the  via  crassorum  cere- 
bri superfluorum,  he  proceeds  to  fay,  “ Rurfus  igitur  ad  reliquum  genus  meatuum  cerebrum  purgantium,  re- 
verli,  naturae  in  his  artificium  explicemus,”  Sec.  How  he  explained  them,  how  his  fucceffors  commented  upon 
his  text,  how  minutely  the  feveral  dift illations  of  the  feveral  cavities  of  this  wonderful  organ  were  underdood 
and  deferibed,  as  if  the  brain  had  been  a “ limbec  only,”  will  be  found  by  the  following  ferious  defciiption  of 
Guido.  “ The  brain,  according  to  its  length,  is  occupied  by  three  cavities,  and  each  cavity  has  two  parts,  and 
in  each  part  is  prepared  a quality.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  firft  cavity  refides  common  fenfe  ; in  the  fecond,  the 
Imaginative  faculty  ; in  the  middle  ventricle  is  inftalled  the  cogitative  and  rational  faculties  ; and  in  the  laft  and  pof. 
terior  cavity  are  depofited  the  faculties  of  memory  and  recolleSion ; and  among  thefe  cavities  the  anterior  is  larger, 
the  middle  fmaller,  the  pofterior  of  an  intermediate  fize  ; and  from  one  to  another  are  paffages  for  the  trarft  of  the 
fpirits .”  No  wonder,  while  all  this  chemiftry  and  cookery  was  going  on,  that  fometimes  fuliginous  vapours 
difturbed  the  brain,  and  obfeured  thefe  chambers  of  the  faculties,  or  that  in  thefe  contiguous  laboratories  the 
fubtile  and  precious  qualities  were  a little  confounded  and  mixed. 

“ Cerebrum  fecundum  longitudinem  habet  tres  ventriculos,  et  unufquaque  venter  habet  duas  partes,  et  in  qua- 
libet  parte  organicatur  una  virtus.  In  prima  parte  ventriculi  anterioris,  aflignatur  fenfus  communis  j in  fecunda, 
imaginativa,  in  medio  ventriculo  fituatur  cogitativa  et  rationalis  j in  pofteriori  vero,  fervativa  et  memorativa. 
Et  quod  inter  iftos  ventriculos  anterior  eft  major,  medius  minor,  pofterior  mediocris,  #t  de  uno  ad  alium  funt 
meatus  per  quos  tranfeunt  fpiritus.” — Guidon,  tradl  I. 

Willis,  cap.  xii.  in  deferibing  the  occafional  relief  from  headachs  experienced  by  a lady,  whofe-  recovery  from 
a paroxyfm  was  ufually  preceded  by  a trickling,  as  if  of  water,  along  the  forehead,  and  the  fubfequent  difeharge 
of  a few  drops  from  the  nofe,  feems  willing  to  refer  the  w'hole  phenomena  to  the  alternate  obftruding  and  open- 
ing of  the  natural  openings  and  communications  among  the  ventricles,  and  through  the  infundibulum. 
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ordered  ftatc  of  circulation,  which  might  be  fo  eafiiy  regulated,  and  which  wras 
truly  the  caufe  of  fuch  ferous  coll u vies.  The  apoplexy  is  juftly  divided  (fays 
Boerhaave)  into  ferous  and  pituitous  ; but  the  divifion  is  by  no  means  perfect,  fince 
there  are  alfo  apoplexies  from  Atrabiles,  from  Pituita,  from  Gelatinous  matter,  from 
Polypi,  and  other  caufes  * ;”  and  from  all  that  I can  collect,  the  induftry  of  thefe 
old  phyficians,  in  obferving  the  peculiar  matter  found  effufed  upon  the  brain,  was 
fharpened  by  a perfuafion  expreffed  in  all  their  writings  in  very  direct  terms,  that 
the  irritations  produced  by  fuch  ferum,  pituita,  and  atrabilis,  were  various,  and  the 
lymptoms  conlonant  to  the  kind  of  irritation. 

That  in  modern  times  the  belief  even  of  a Flatulent  Apoplexy  could  have  prevailed* 
mult  feem  to  you  almoft  incredible.  Morgagni  had,  in  refpect  to  the  collections  of 
water  and  other  effufions  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  but  one  folution  for  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  mighty  fimpleand  ingenious,  when  once  you  could  be  perfuaded  of  the  fact, 
and  very  univerfal,  too,  in  its  application,  viz.  “ That  when  a thing  cannot  get  out,  it 
muft  flay  in.”  Morgagni,  when  he  fetshimfelf  to  account  for  that  air,  which,  upon 
a vein  being  tied,  and  put  under  an  exhaufted  receiver,  bubbles  out,  does  not  con- 
jecture, like  Littre  and  others,  how  it  may  have  got  into  the  vein,  but  proves  plainly, 
that  whatever  way  it  got  in,  it  cannot  get  out.  “ For  if  (fays  Morgagni),  and 
your  if  is  an  excellent  folver  of  difficulties  ! thofe  fmall  pores  through  which  the 
air  is  to  pafs  outwards  from  the  blood  be  by  any  means  conftringed  and  (topped  up, 
the  others  continuing  pervious,  whofe  office  it  is  to  admit  air  into  the  blood,  in  as 
much  as  they  are  appendages  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  not  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  you  fee  that  immediately  too  great  a quantity  of  air  will  be  collected  in  the 
blood.”  But  unfortunately  the  number  of  ifs  in  this  procefs  of  reafoning  is  fuch  as 
excludes  every  thing  elfe.  If  there  be  pores  which  admit  air  into  the  blood,  and  if  there 
be  other  pores  calculated  to  exhale  the  faid  air;  and  if  thefe  pores  be  of  fuch  a nature  as 
to  be  conftringed  ; and  if  the  inhaling  pores  be  open  while  the  exhaling  excrementitial 
aerial  pores  are  conftringed;  why,  then,  it  is  plain  as  the  fun  at  noon-day,  that  there 
muft  be  a whole  tempeft  of  aerial  particles  accumulated  in  the  blood.  The  paffage 
1 have  inferibed  below  from  Bartholin  f , in  vindication  of  this  fame  doCtrine,  is 
Vol.  If.  4 A 

* Aphorifm  IOI2. 

f That  through  this  artery,  “ in  bodies  that  were  found,  recrementitious  matter  was  aifeharged  in  expiration, 
which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  aerial  particles  excited  in  the  blood  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
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well  worth  its  place  on  the  margin.  Thus  does  Morgagni  not  only  intimate,  but 
prove,  that  befides  the  pituitous,  ferous,  and  atrabilious,  there  may  be  a flatulent 
apoplexy,  from  wind  colledled  in  the  veins  of  the  brain,  and  preventing  their  cir- 
culation ; juft  as  Avicenna  obferves,  “ That  a great  pain  of  the  head  is  brought  on 
by  the  arteries  bringing  noxious  vapours  to  the  brain.”  He  does  not  hint  it  ob- 
fcurely,  as  a thing  he  were  afraid  or  unwilling  to  affirm,  but  fays  *,  “ This  being 
the  ftale  of  the  queftion,  it  appears,  that  if  air  fhould  befet  many  of  the  fmaller 
veflels  of  any  certain  part  at  one  time,  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  any  thing  de- 
pending thereon,  muft  be  interrupted.  Suppofe , then,  that  this  part  be  the  brain, 
and  you  will  inftantly  underftand  how  an  apoplexy  might  arife  therefrom  ! and 
you  will  commend  Hollerius,  who  fays  exprefsly,  “ that  apoplexies  are  brought  on 
even  when  the  carotid  arteries  are  obftru&ed  in  the  recliform  plexus,  by  flatus , or 
any  thing  elfe .”  Unfortunately  for  this  pneumatic  apoplexy  of  Hollerius  and 

Morgagni,  there  is  no  fuch  peculiarity  of  ftru&ure  in  the  human  body,  as  that  of 
the  rediform  plexus,  which  is  peculiar  to  brutes. 

Were  I addreflfmg  my  difcourfe  to  thofe  wTho  had  ftudied  pathology  in  books, 
who  had  made  up  their  belief,  and  could  find  no  caufe  adequate  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  difeafe  flighter  than  a tumor,  offification,  or  burfting  of  an  artery, 

I fhould  defpair  of  doing  good.  But  I hope  for  better  fuccefs  in  addreffing  my- 
felf  to  you,  whofe  minds  are  yet  untainted  with  prejudice,  ready  to  examine 
and  compare  impartially  the  marks  of  accelerated  circulation  with  the  difmal  fymp-' 
toms  which  it  caufes  ; and  I confidently  direcft  you  to  fix  your  obfervation,  not  on 

or,  as  he  had  laid  before,  r.othing  but  the  air  and  fuperfiuous  flatus  of  the  crude  blood),  from  whence  alfo 
the  flatus,  that  was  troublefome  in  the  veins,  according  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ; which,  if  not  evacuated  by 
the  common  fan  of  the  body,  not  only  bring  on  various  painful  fymptoms,  but  even,  if  they  flagnate,  may 
caufe  a rupture  of  the  veins,  or  raife  the  whole  body  into  a tumor.”  And  Plato,  alfo,  feems  not  only  to  have 
touched  upon  the  whole  of  this  hypothecs,  but  that  likewife  which  I (hall  afterwards  fubjoin  ; and  I am  not 
forrv  to  quote  his  own  words  on  the  occafion  ; for  he  fays,  “ When  the  lungs,  the  guard,  and  as  it  were  the 
/lore- keeper  cj  the  breath  itfelf,  being  obftrudled  by  defluxicn,  has  not  its  vents  free  and  open  ; and,  on  one 
hand,  no  air  is  difchavged-,  and,  on  the  other,  more  than  is  neceflary  is  received  j then  thofe  parts  which 
Want  refpiration  and  cooling  wither  aw  ay.  But  that  which  is  received  over  and  above , being  carried  through 
the  veins,  tortures  them,  and  melts  down  the  body.”  And  a little  after,  “ Air  is  often  generated,  even  within 
the  body,  when  the  flefli  is  flabby  and  rarefied  ; which,  as  it  cannot  get  forth , gives  the  fame  pains  as  air  would 
that  came  in  from  without.  But  it  then  gives  mod  excruciating  pains,  when  it  inflates  and  diflends  the  nerves 
and  veins  that  lie  round  it. 
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oflifications,  obftruiftions,  and  tumors,  but  on  thofe  ftates  of  the  circulation  which 
leave  often  but  flight  and  evanefcent  marks.  Extravafations  of  blood,  or  effufions 
of  ferum,  are  indeed  frequent  in  apoplexy  ; often  a blood-veflel  giving  way  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  death  ; but  thefe  are  merely  concomitants  or  conl'equences,  by 
no  means  eflential  to  the  apoplectic  ftate,  which  is  Ample,  and  confifts  merely  in  the 
fulnefs  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  of  the  head  : After  a man  having  dropped  down  apo- 
plectic, there  is  often  found,  after  death,  no  diforder  of  organization  ; it  is  by  infe- 
rence and  general  appearances  only  that  the  ftate  of  the  brain  can  be  proved. 

The  pure  apoplectic  ftate  of  the  brain  confifts  merely  in  accumulation  of  blood  in 
its  veflels  : What  the  marks  are  of  that  accumulation,  by  what  caufes  it  is  produced, 
by  what  fymptoms  accompanied,  I fhall  now  proceed  to  relate.  The  marks  of  the 
apoplectic  ftate  are  fuch  as  ftrike  the  recolledtion  of  every  one  who  has  feen  the  head 
opened,  and  are  exprefled  by  almoft  every  fpeCtator  in  words  nearly  fimilar.  Upon 
cutting  open  the  dura  mater,  and  turning  it  upwards,  when  the  furfaces  of  the  he- 
mifpheres  of  each  fide  of  the  brain  are  difplayed,  we  obferve  the  pia  mater  red, 
and  its  vafcularity  more  apparent  : the  general  rednefs  is  interfperfed  with  maculse, 
or  broad  fpecks  and  fpots  of  extravafation,  flight  and  diffufed,  and  of  a glutinous 
appearance  within  the  reddened  membrane  : the  great  veins  of  each  hemifphere  are 
feen  numerous,  their  branches  fwollen  to  the  fize  of  trunks,  and  the  trunks  un'ufually 
diftended,  tortuous,  and  filled  with  a black  and  grumous  blood,  as  if  long  collected 
and  ftagnant.  The  expreflions  by  which  this  appearance  is  defcribed,  are  very  im- 
preflive.  “ Venae  quafi  variofae : vafa  meningum  et  cerebri  fanguine  ad  fuminum 
turgida.”  But  while  the  fuperficial  veins  are  thus  vifibly  diftorted  and  dilated,  all 
the  vafcular  fyftem  of  the  head  is  fo  full  of  blood,  that  the  brain  is  univerfally  tur- 
gid, and  the  compreflion  which  it  endures  before  death  is  evinced  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  burfts  as  it  were  from  the  fcull  in  the  difleCted  head.  “ The  fcull  leems 
too  ftrait  for  the  brain-.”  “ Cranium  videbatur  vix  cerebri  capax,  prse  fumma  ilia 
plenitudine  et  diftenfione  vaforum  membranarum,  quodammodo  liventium 
u Cranium  nimiam  cerebri  molem  non  poterat  capere.”  “ Calvaria  aperta,  vafa 
meningas  obducentia  erant  fanguine  referta,  et  plurimum  diftenta,  quafi  cruoris  mafia 
tota  illic  confiuxerat.”  In  fliort,  the  brain  feems  to  burft  from  its  confinement ; the 
veflels  appear  numerous,  tortuous,  and  diftended ; the  blood  is  dark,  grumous,  and 
fettled  in  the  veins  j upon  opening  the  finus,  the  black  blood  rufhes  out,  and  inun- 
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dates  the  brain  ; upon  cutting  into  its  fubflance,  the  red  points  and  gouts  of  blood* 
indicating  the  fedions  of  the  internal  veins  and  arteries,  are  large  and  frequent  : 
judge,  then,  how  much  each  individual  particle  of  the  brain,  inclofed  within  the 
unyielding  fcull,  and  prefled  by  fuch  a force  of  circulation  within  its  fubflance,  muft 
fuffer.  This  conftitutes'the  Ample  flate  of  apoplexy,  and  thence  it  proceeds  that 
many  expire,  in  whofe  brain  there  appears  none  of  the  expected  marks  of  diforder 
“ Nulla  veftigia  mali,  ncc  fanguis,  nec  aqua,  nec  ichor.” 

When  a perfon  falls  down  apopledic,  it  is  moft  natural  to  imagine  that  fomc 
blood-veffel  has  given  way  within  the  head.  This  conclufion  glides  imperceptibly 
into  the  mind,  from  our  having  often  read,  and  ufually  found  upon  difledion,  that 
when  the  perfon  drops  down  dead,  blood  is  thus  efrufed,  without  recollecting,  that 
a thing  common  may  yet  not  be  efiential  to  the  apopledic  ftate,  without  remembering 
how  nearly  the  effeds  of  running,  wreftling,  ftruggling  in  a mob,  or  other  violent  exer- 
tions, approaches  to  a fit  of  apoplexy;  how  often,  after  fuch  exertions,  the  patient  feels 
almoft  apopledic,  or  entirely  fo,  and  yet  recovers  ; how  inconfiftent  fuch  recovery  is 
with  the  conception  of  any  giving  way  among  the  veflels  of  the  brain.  It  is  related  by 
Bonnetus*,  that  a woman  of  forty  years  of  age,  predifpofed  to  apoplexy,  and  fubjed  to 
a heavy  and  dull  pain  of  the  head,  but  fuch  as  feemed  to  threaten  no  danger,  having 
one  evening  hooped  to  blow  the  fire  in  preparing  fupper,  fell  down  infenlible,  and 
died  in  a few  hours  ; yet  in  this  cafe,  where  we  fhould  naturally  have  expected  to 
find  marks  of  fudden  injury,  there  was  no  effufion  of  blood,  and  no  more  ferum 
than  might  have  been  collected  by  habitual  diftenfion  of  the  veins,  or  effuled  in  the 
hour  of  difiblution,  or  after ’death.  “ Next  morning,  her  head  was  opened;  all 
parts  of  the  brain  feemed  found,  faving  that  the  furfaces  were  fuffufed  with  a red- 
difh  ferum,  (a  defcription  of  ferum  which  implies  a very  recent  effufion),  and  the 
veins  varicofe  and  diftended.”  Willis  relates  fhortly  the  cafe  of  a lady  of  high 
rank,  many  years  fubjed  to  fpafmodic  affections,  and  who  had  buffered  much  and 
long  from  gravitating  pains  of  the  head  : On  the  night  on  which  fhe  died,  having 
flept  foundly  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  {he  was  awoke  by  a convulfive 
affedion,  which  almoft  immediately  ended  in  an  apopledic  ftroke,  of  which  fhe 
expired.  A narrative  like  this  conveys  ftrongly  the  impreflion,  that  the  patient  has 
died  from  the  burbling  of  a veflel,  and  effufion  of  blood,  (which  convulficn  and 
oppreftion,  terminating  in  fudden  death,  almoft  always  imply)  ; but  in  this  lady 
there  was  found,  upon  raifing  the  dura  mater,  no  fuch  thing,  no  extravafation,  no 
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peculiarity  of  appearance,  but  that  univerfal  diffufion  of  ferum,  which  perfevering 
headachs,  attended  with  accumulation  in  the  blood-veflels,  always  caufes  . but  the 
whole  circulating  fyftem  of  the  brain,  both  veins  and  arteries,  were  diftended  with 
blood.  It  is  the  fuppreflion  of  refpiration  in  violent  druggies  that  injedh  the  blood 
fo  into  the  head,  inflates  the  vifage,  and  forces  the  internal  veins  of  the  brain,  as 
it  does  the  external  veins  of  the  forehead  and  temples,  till  giddinefs,  blindnefs,  tin- 
nitus aurium,  enfue ; and  it  is  when  by  luch  accumulation  of  blood  the  brain 
is  comprefted,  and  the  mufcular  power  univerfally  affe&ed,.  that  the  patient 
drops  down.  It  is  recorded  by  Hildanus  *,  of  a boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 

i • 

that,  having  wagered  with  a companion  that  he  would  fneeze  a hundred  times 
running,  he  went  to  work,  and,  by  inceflant  tickling  of  his  noftrils,  had  fneez- 
ed  out  his  hundred  times  and  more,  when  fuddenly  he  was  feized  with  pain 
of  the  head,  and  dimnefs  of  fight,  which  on  the  following  day  was  entirely  gone ; 
but  he  had  neither  fever  nor  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  in  a few  days  he  was 
reftored  to  his  fight  by  the  preferiptions  of  Hildanus,  Saracenus,  and  Bonet,  chiefly 
by  planting  a l'eton  in  the  neck,  and  cupping-glafles  on  the  fhoulders,  to  make  re- 
vulfion  f. 

“ A boy,  (fays  Peter  Zitzilius),  in  whipping  his  top,  ftooping  and  rifing  alter- 
nately, with  his  neckcloth  dravrn  fo  extremely  tight,  as  to  check  the  circulation  of  the 
head,  fell  down  fuddenly  in  a complete  apoplexy  ; but  his  neckcloth  being  inftantly 
undone,  and  blood  drawn  from  the  jugulars,,  he  was  faved,  and  reftored  to  fenfe 
and  motion,  which  were  entirely  gone  .j:.,’ 

You  thus  perceive,  that  the  fimple  apoplectic  ftate,  the  mere  diftenfion  of  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  makes  the  patient  fall  down  infenfible  ; his  recovering  thus  proves, 
that  the  organization  has  not  fuffered,  that  no  veftel  has  given  way,  that  the  regular 

* Centur.  i.  obf.  24- 

•}  “ Adolefcens  14  annos  mtus,  et  plilegmatici  habitus,  cum  sequali  fponfioncm  fecit,  pofle  fe  fternutare  ad 
libitum,  imo  etiam  centies.  Depofito  pignore,  coepit  immodica  titillatione  irritatis  naribus  llernutare,  circiter 
centies  et  amplius.  Exin  protinus  correptus  eft  dolore  capitis  et  hebetatione  vifus,  qui  etiam  fequenti  die  deper- 
ditus  fuit,  citra  tamen  inflammationem  oculorum  aut  febrim.  Convocatis  mecum  clariiTimis  doch’ffimifque  virisJ 
Jano  Antonio  Saraceno,  et  Andrea  Bcneto,  decretum  eft,  ut  purgato  corpore  fetaceum  adhiberetur  coilo,  uti 
et  fcapulis'cucurbitulas  ; atque  his  ufus  revulfionibus,  vifum  paucos  poll  dies  recepit.” 

t “ Adolefcens,  dum  ftepius  deorfum  et  furfum  caput  deprimeret  et  elevaret,  collo  nimium  per  collare  con- 
flriflo,  fubito  concidit  vere  apopleifticus.  Laxato  vero  collari,  et  vena  fecta,  ad  fe  felicitcr  rediit  j reftitutis  fen. 
fibus  et  motibus,  quos  omnino  perdiderat.” — Att.  Acad,  Scienc.  Suecive,  ann,  1757. 
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■courfe  of  the  circulation  can  be  eafily  reftored.  This  young  man,  thus  falling 
down,  and  thus  reviving,  conftitutes  the  intermediate  (late  betwixt  complete  apo- 
plexy, and  that  giddinefs,  confufion,  and  ringing  of  the  ears,  which  we  feel 
upon  any  unufual  exertion,  and  which  we  fee  in  rope-dancers,  horfemen,  wreft- 
lers,  trumpeters,  &c.  accompanied  with  an  inflation  of  the' face,  and  protrufion  of 
the  eyes,  not  without  danger.  This  venous  congeftion  is  the  kind  which  fol- 
lows from  glafs-blowing,  diving,  and  all  fuch  exertions  as  fufpend  refpiration. 
This  is  the  condition  of  thofe  fuffocated  by  hanging,  drowning,  or  the  fumes  of 
charcoal.  It  is  not  by  fufpended  refpiration,  or  want  of  oxygenated  blood,  they  ex- 
pire, but  from  the  circulation  within  the  head  being  fufpended,  and  from  the  accu- 
mulated blood  comprefling  the  brain  within  the  limited  cavity  of  the  fcull.  I have 
remarked  thofe  drawn  from  a choke  damp,  or  found  in  a chamber  full  of  carbonic 
gas,  breathe  long.  I have  feen  them  breathe  for  hours,  with  a ftertorous  noife,  an  op- 
prefled  and  flow  pulfe,  a dilated  pupil,  the  face  and  neck  diftended  anddifcoloured,  with 
venous  blood,  bathed  in  a cold  fweat,  with  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  and  irrecoverably 
apoplectic.  Of  two  men  fuffocated  in  one  bed,  I have  reftored  the  one,  and  loft  the 
other  patient.  “ I have  had  innumerable  opportunities  (fays  Walther)  of  difieding  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned,  and  1 have  ever  found  the  ftomach  and  the  lungs  equally 
free  from  water,  and  wateryfroth.  The  epiglottis,  as  ufual  in  other  dead  bodies, 
but  always  the  veins  of  the  head,  very  turgid  with  blood,  as  in  thofe  who  are 
hanged  This  was  the  occafion  of  the  death  of  the  black  trumpeter,  related  by 
Morgagni.  “ There  was  an  Ethiopian  at  Venice,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
a mafcular  make,  and  in  good  health,  unlefs  that  in  the  laft  months  he  had  been 
fubjed  to  a certain  languor  of  his  ftomach,  joined  with  a flight  fweating,  which, 
however,  immediately  went  off*,  on  taking  food.  This  man,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  in  the  year  1708,  being  very  chearfui  with  his  friends  at  breakfaft,  for  it  was 
in  the  morning,  and  (landing  to  play  on  the  trumpet,  as  he  ufed  to  do  ; while  he 
was  playing,  fell  backwards  fo  gradually  and  (lowly,  that  his  companions  would 

* “ De  vero  modo  quo  fubmerfi  moriantur,  in  Gallia  magna  fuit  lis,  et  quae  me  judice  non  fatis  explicata 
eft.  Omnis  res  eo  redit.  Quaeritur,  An  in  pulmonibus  et  in  ventriculo  fubmerforum  unquam  aqua  fit  inventa,  et 
quomodo  epiglottis  fe  habeat  ? Explicatio  hujus  quefiionis  omnino  magni  momenti  et  difficilis  eft,  maximeque 
tradlatio  prudens  fubmerforum  et  remedia  convenientia  pendent. 

“ Mil"  occafio  fuit  magnam  copiam  hominum  fubmerforum  invelligandi,  nunquam  vero  aquam  in  ventriculo, 
pec  aquam  fpumantem  in  pulmonibus  vidi,  epiglottifque  eodem  modo  fe  habuit  .ut  in  omnibus  reliquis  homi- 
pibus  fieri  folet ) vafa  cerebri  fanguifera,  ut  in  fufpenfis,  fsnguine  turgida  inveni.” — Walther , § 26. 
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have  thought  he  did  it  by  way  of  amufement,  if  they  had  not  obferved  certain  tre- 
mors running  over  his  whole  body  as  he  fell.  He  died,  however,  the  very  moment 
that  he  fell.” 

In  all  violent  exertions,  and  fudden  efforts  of  refpiration,  in  that  draining  which 
we  fee  inflate  the  head  and  neck  of  a porter,  or  failor,  when  working  at  the  crane, 
or  heaving  on  the  capdan,  the  danger  aiifes  from  having  the  lungs  in  a continued 
date  of  comprefiion,  expiration  long  continued,  the  blood  prevented  from  en- 
tering into  the  thorax,  and  accumulated  in  the  head.  In  cough,  adhma,  tumors 
of  the  thyroid  gland  ; in  choke-damp,  drowning,  and  every  cafe,  complete  or  par- 
tial, of  fuppreffed  refpiration,  the  difficulty  is  in  inflating  the  lungs,,  and  the  blood 
is  by  laborious  refpiration  at  once  impelled  into  the  head  by  an  accelerated  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  arteries,  and  retarded  by  compreffion  of  the  veins,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
pulfation  in  the  temples,  and  the  turgefcence  of  the  neck  ; thence  apoplexy,  or  accu- 
mulation of  blood,  and  palfy,  or  burding  of  the  vcflels,  are  dangers  inleparable  from 
this  date.  In  the  convulfive  paroxyfm  of  the  hooping-cough,  while  the  child 
dings  to  fomething  for  fupport,  its  face  and  neck  fwell  at  every  fucceffive  droke  of 
the  lungs  ; its  eyes  dare,  and  are  protruded,  its  face  is  purple,  its  limbs  tremble,  and  % 
it  becomes  giddy,  and  often  falls  down  in  a fit.  Obferve  the  condition  of  a pa- 
tient, who  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation,  from  fome  accident  at  table,  how  the  face 
and  neck  fwell,  the  eyes  become  prominent  and  fuffufed  how  the  blood  fome- 
tiines  gufhes  from  the  nodrils,  how  the  fenfes  are  gone  ; the  head  falls  upon  the 
fhoulder  ; the  patient  drops  down  powerlefs*  and  recovers  by  dillnefs  from  a date 
of  mod  imminent  peril ; and  when  fuch.  patient  dies,  it  is  of  apoplexy,  and  there  is 
found,  upon  diffedtion,  dilated  veins,  a turgid  brain,  and  every  mark  of  congedion 
of  blood.  “ Nos  inter  alia  novimus  (fays  Hoffman  *)  a mica  panis  afperse  arterial  illap- 
fa,  veherrentiffimam  concitatam  fuiffe  tuffim,  quern  excepit  hsemorrhagia  in  cerebro, 
lethali  cum  eventu.”  Even  from  the  very  fird  moment  of  fuffocation,  the  apopledtic 
date,  with  all  its  confequences,  the  congedion  in  the  head,  with  infenfibiJity  and 
dupor,  is  formed,  and  the  whole  of  the  enfuing  fcene  is  a fucceffion  of  apopledlic. 
infenfibility,  and  unavailing  druggies,  till  the  patient  expires.  From  the  fird  mo- 
ment, the  head  feems  as  it  were  injedted  with  blood,  and  reminds  me  of  the  change 
produced  upon  a dead  body,  by  injecting  the  carotids  fo  drongly  with  fize, 
as  to  fill  the  veins.  Once  in  preparing  to  difledt  the  brain  of  a man  who  had 


* § xi.  cap.  7. 
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-died  of  an  injury  of  the  head,  I injeded  it  with  fize,  and,  for  particular  purpofes, 
ordered  a caft  of  the  head,  little  imagining  how  ill  fuch  a head  would  reprefent 
the  features  of  deaths  The  features  were  fo  diftended  with  the  fize-injedion,  the 
mouth  diftorted,  the  lips  protruded,  the  forehead  and  its  veins  fwellcd,  and  the 
eyes  projected,  as  to  reprefent  a ftate  of  apopledic  drunkennefs,  making  the  caft 
ufelefs  for  any  purpofe,  unlefs  it  had  been  for  a drawing  of  Silenus. 

There  is  one  fad:  worth  your  notice,  fince  it  proves,  in  the  moft  curious  man- 
ner, that  apoplexy  is,  in  thofe  who  are  drowned  or  ftrangled,  the  foie  caufe 
of  death,  and  the  conftridion  of  the  neck  the  foie  caufe  of  the  apoplexy. 
“ Thofe  ftrangled,  (fays  Sauvages),  unlefs  the  neck  be  adually  broken  and  diflo- 
cated,  (which  fkilful  executioners  know  how  to  accomplifh),  are  ealily  reftored  to 
life,  as  I can  affirm  from  having  frequently  revived  animals  after  experiments  of 
this  nature,  and  once  a man  after  execution.  He  was  brought  from  the  gal- 
lows into  a church,  when  by  bleeding  him  thrice  in  the  courfe  of  two  hours,  he 
was  not  only  brought  to  life,  but  felt  ftrong  and  well,  for  he  fat  upright,  carried 
a water  pitcher  to  his  head  with  his  own  hand,  drank  plentifully  out  of  it,  and  faid 
he  was  very  hearty.  But  he  faid,  (and  it  will  hardly  feem  furprifing),  that  he  was  a 
little  lioarfe  or  fo,  and  his  voice  weak,  nor  could  he  fpeak  even  in  that  feeble  tone, 
without  expedorating  a little  blood,  and  drinking  abundantly  out  of  his  pitcher. 
Though  the  weather  was  by  no  means  fultry,  he  delighted  in  a continual  draught 
of  cool  air,  for  he  was  very  feverifh.  In  about  three  hours,  the  mark  of  the  hal- 
ter, which  had  almoft  difappeared,  began  to  redden  and  fwell,  and  forefeeing  a new 
obftrudion  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  and  a fubfequent  torpor,  I direded 
that  he  fhould  be  bled  from  the  jugular,  for  the  fourth  time.  But  the  young  fur- 
geons  had  been  alarmed,  and  taken  flight,  the  bleeding  was  negleded,  he  fell 
into  a ftupor,  the  pulfe  became  gradually  flower,  fo  that  it  hardly  beat  forty  in  the 
minute  ; though  it  had  manifeftly  rifen  upon  the  firft  bleeding,  it  now  grew  weak 
as  well  as  flow  ; and  this  poor  foul,  whom  no  crime  had  bi ought  to  the  gibbet, 
was  allowed  to  die,  a fecond  time 


* “ Eft  mors  apparens  eorum,  qui  recens  ftrangulati,  vel  ut  mes  eft,  fune  fufpenfi  flint,  fimilive  modo  fuffo- 
cati  j illi  certe,  nifi  fimul  colli  quaedam  vertebra  luxata  fuerit,  quod  per iti  carnifices  norunt,  facile  ad  vitam  re- 
vocantur,  ut  expertus  fum  aliquoties  in  brutis,  feme!  in  homine,  qui  e patibulo  allatus  in  templum,  tribus  phle- 
botomiis  intra  duas  boras  inflitutis,  non  folum  vitas,  fed  fatis  commodo  flatui,  reftitutus  eft ; ita  ut  ipfe  fedens, 
aquam  ex  urceolo,  quern  manu  geftabat,  affatim  bibens,  bene  fe  habere  mihi  diceret } vox  autem  rauca,  initio- 
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“ MrC.  a young  gentleman  uncommonly  athletic,  about  fix  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  been  wet  in  hunting,  had  fat  in  wet  cloaths,  and  fupped  abroad,  and  conti- 
nued revelling  in  the  ftreets,  ftill  wet,  and  expofed  to  eaft  fog.  He  was  fenfible 
next  morning  of  a flight  cold,  but  without  cough,  anxiety,  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. In  the  evening,  wffiile  Handing  by  the  parlour-fire,  after  having  drank  a glafs  of 
fpirits  and  wrater,  he  was  feized  with  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm,  a tickling  cough,  noify  re- 
fpiration,and  great  difficulty  in  drawing  his  breath.  He  was  carried  up  to  his  bed-room, 
where,  even  on  the  third  floor,  you  could  diftindly  hear  his  croupy  and  afthmatic 
breathing  the  moment  you  entered  the  door.  The  paroxyfm,  the  immediate  fenfe 
of  fufTocation,  ceafed,  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing  never  did.  In  the  firft  moments 
of  his  diftrefs,  when  profufe  bleedings  might  have  faved  him,  tether,  laudanum, 
hartffiorn,  and  every  ftimulant  and  dangerous  medicine,  were  poured  in  profufely, 
and  with  every  doze  he  feemed  worfe.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  afthma  became 
permanent,  the  fpafmodic  conftridtion  was  unremitting,  the  crowing  of  his  voice  was 
heard  diftintftly  through  all  parts  of  the  houfe.  The  fcene  of  ftruggling  and  agony 
was  unceafing,  and  the  apopledlic  ftate  begun,  when  I was  called  to  his  affiftance,  and 
in  my  turn  requefted  the  advice  of  my  valuable  and  learned  friend,  Dr  Rutherford, 
He  now  began  to  (lumber  and  fnore,  his  face  was  purple^  his  faculties  quite  ob- 
fcured,  his  neck  turgid,  his  breaft  bedewed  with  a cold  and  clammy  fweat ; 
his  head  hung  forward  in  a ftate  of  apopletftic  ftupor,  while  he  was  fupported 
behind  by  his  brother  and  friends.  He  fometimes  lifted  his  eyes  heavily,  and 
again  ftruggled  for  breath  in  great  agony.  The  bleedings,  and  the  application  of  ru- 
befacients and  blifters  to  his  throat  and  breaft,  feemed  to  give  him  fome  relief,  but  we 
became  fenfible,  that  after  fuch  long-continued  ftruggles,  after  tugging  fo  hard  for  life, 
a complete  ftate  of  apoplexy  muft  have  taken  place  in  the  head,  and  effufions  of 
Vol.  II.  4 B 

que  tenuis  erat,  nec  earn  edere  potuit,  nlfi  expe&orato  cruoris  pauxillo,  et  multa  frlgidoe  copia  baufta  ; ardebat 
enim  fiti  et  fimul  frigido  aere  continuo  afflato  Indigebat,  utcumque  minime  calida  foret  tempeftas  ; poll  tertiatn 
horam  colla  a fune  impreffum  veftigium  paulatim  evanefcens  etiam  intumuit,  et  quartam  e jugulo  fuafi  phlebo  - 
tomiam,  apprime  percipiens,  regreffum  fanguinis  e cerebro  mox  impeditum  irl,  unde  carus ; fed  chirurgis  pra; 
metu  fugientibus,  non  inftituta  fuit  bate  phlebotcmia,  unde  aeger  fenfim  obdormivit,  pulfus  rarior  fenfim  evafit, 
ita  ut  vlx  quadragefies  pulfaret  in  minuto,  minorque  evafit,  quem  poll:  primam  ph'lebotomiam  videram  fenfim  ap- 
parere,  et  aeque  raro  micare,  deln  paulo  frequentiorem  et  fortiorem  gradatim  evafilfe  j fic  obiit  mifer  ille,  nuem 
nullum  fcelus  ad  patibulum  duxerat.” 
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blood  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  After  reclining  three  days  with  his  head  hang- 
ing forward  in  this  ftate  of  apoplectic  ftupor,  he  expired  on  the  fourth. 

Upon  opening  the  body,  we  found  the  throat  found,  the  epiglottis  not  fwelled, 
the  glottis  relaxed  and  open,  the  trachea  little  inflamed,  and  no  mark  of  difeafe, 
except  a fmall  ulcer,  like  the  bafon  of  a variolous  puftule,  or  like  a very 
fmall  chancre,  feated  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea,  juft  within  the  rima 
glottidis,  and  which  had  excited  this  unremitting  fpafm  of  the  glottis,  as  a foreign 
body  dropping  into  the  opening  would  have  done. 

Wherever  I have  had  the  unhappinefs  to  fee  a patient  die  of  fuffocation,  whe- 
ther flow  or  fudden,  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy  have  been  always  the  moil  promi- 
nent, efpecially  the  fulnefs  of  the  head  from  injected  blood,  and  the  infen  ability  and 
flupor  from  opprefled  brain.  “ A lady,  who  from  delicacy  and  fear  had  been  long 
of  difclofing  to  me  a tumor  of  the  thyroid  gland,  was  far  gone  in  pregnancy,  and 
from  her  new  condition,  not  only  opprefled,  but  in  continual  danger,  and  already 
feized  with  the  fatal  obflruClion  of  breathing,  before  {he  fent  for  me.  The  tumor 
furrounded  the  whole  throat,  was  foft  and  unequal  with  matter,  which  foon  after 
burft  out  from  various  points,  with  an  increafe  of  fwelling,  and  v/ith  a hardening 
which  increafed  the  conftritftion  : and  as  her  bulk  increafed,  the  agonies,  and  fits 
of  anxious  breathing,  became  more  frequent.  The  dyfpnoea,  in  all  fuch  cafes, 
plainly  proceeds,  not  from  the  mechanical  preflure  of  the  tumor,  for  it  would  then 
be  uniform,  but  from  that  fpafm  of  the  glottis,  which  any  difficulty,  either  a 
puftule  within,  or  a tumor  without,  produces,  and  which  recurs  in  paroxyfms. 

No  lituation  could  be  imagined  more  defolate  than  this  lady’s ; the  child’s  motions 
were  now  diftinctly  felt ; the  fize  of  the  womb,  and  the  tumor  of  the  gland,  increafed 
pari  pafjii ; the  face,  pale  and  bloated  at  other  times,  was  at  each  paroxyfm  of  dyfp- 
noea fuffufed  and  purple.  I was  called  from  my  bed,  from  company,  from  leflure, 
at  all  hours,  to  witnefs  her  unhappy  ftruggles  for  breath,  which  always  ended  in  a 
ftate  of  apcplecftic  ftupor.  At  each  paroxyfm,  her  extremities  grew  cold,  her  eyes 
clofed,  fo  as  to  fhew  only  a fmall  part  of  the  white  ; her  head  fell  upon  her  breaft 
in  a ftate  of  infenfibiiity,  the  blood  making  her  face  and  neck  black  and  livid  at  the 
time,  and  green  after  each  violent  ftruggle  from  extravafation  ; and  fhe  lay  for 
many  hours  fnoring  and  opprefled. 

“ When  fhe  had  attained  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  I was  called  one  morn- 
ing very  early.  She  had  been  fuffocating  for  feme  time,  and  now  her  face  and  neck 
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were  actually  black  with  thecongeftion  of  blood;  her  head  hung  forward;  her  temples 
were  bedewed  with  a clammy  fweat.  Though  opprefled,  and  almoft  infenfible,  fhe 
fometimes  raifed  her  eye  languidly,  and  turned  it  towards  the  open  window.  Her 
breathing  was  ftill,  and  quiet ; after  lying  thus  in  the  arms  of  the  attendants  five  hours, 
opprefied,  and  in  a ftate  of  deadly  fiupor,  her  extremities  became  cold;  but  before  file 
expired  I delivered  the  child,  and  was  fenfible,  in  doing  fo,  that  the  vifcera  were  cold, 
and  that  the  circulation  began  to  ceafe : the  child  was  dead.  In  this,  and  all  cafes 
of  fuffocation,  I have  ever  found  the  laft  ftruggle  terminate  in  a ftate  of  apoplexy ; 
the  brain,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  circulation,  and  extreme  delicacy,  fuffering  in 
its  effential  function,  while  other  parts  are  merely  difcoloured,  or  fwelled,  by  the 
inje&ed  blood.  It  is  the  brain  alone  that  fuffers,  it  is  the  congeftion  of  the  blood 
that  deftroys  *. 

On  the  ill  confequences  of  indulgences,  of  particular  occupations,  of  difeafes  ap- 


* My  readers  ■will  fmile,  perhaps,  to  fee  me  quoting  Shakfpeare  among  Phyficians  and  Theologifts : but  not 
one  of  all  their  tribe,  populous  though  it  be,  could  defcribe  fo  exquifitely  the  marks  of  apoplexy,  confpiring 
with  the  flruggles  for  life,  and  the  agonies  of  fuffocation,  to  deform  the  countenance  of  the  dead. 

“ See  how  the  blood  is  fettled  in  his  face  ! 

Oft  have  I feen  a timely-parted  ghoft, 

Of  afhy  femblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodlefs, 

Being  all  defcended  to  the  labouring  heart  j 
Who  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

Attradls  the  fame  for  aidence  ’gainft  the  enemy ; 

Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne’er  returncth, 

To  blufh  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

But  fee,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood  ; 

His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 

Staring  full  ghaflly  like  a firangled  man  ; 

His  hair  uprear’d,  his  noftrils  flretch’d  \yith  flruggling ; 

His  hands  abroad  difplay’d,  as  one  that  gafp’d 
And  tugg’d  for  life,  and  was  by  flrength  fubdued. 

Look,  on  the  fheets,  his  hair,  you  fee,  is  flicking  ; 

His  well-proportion’d  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 

Like  to  the  fummer’s  corn  by  tempeft  lodg’d. 

It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murdered  here  ; 

The  leaf!  of  all  thefe  figns  were  probable.” 

So  curioufly  does  our  Poet  prefent  to  our  conceptions  all  the  figns  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
good  Duke  Humphrey  had  died  a violent  death. 
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parently  flight,  but  really  terrible  in  their  confequences,  we  are  apt  to  reflect  too 
little  ; yet  nothing  is  more  unquedionably  true,  than  that  thofe  adions  which  thus 
produce  fudden  apoplexy  by  their  violence,  will,  in  a {lighter  degree,  and  operating 
flowly,  produce  predifpofition.  The  Rachitic,  the  APihmatic,  the  Deformed,  Por- 
ters, Coal-heavers,  Glafs-blowers,  Trumpeters,  and  BafToon-players,  all  who  have 
the  cheft  naturally  ftraight,  and  the  neck  fhort,  or  whofe  occupations  violently  arreft 
the  breath,  or  impel  the  blood  into  the  head,  are  in  danger  of  apoplexy.  Yet 
this  is  not  the  true  predifpofition  : this  unnatural  obdrudion  of  the  blood,  and 
dilatation  of  the  veins,  is  not  fo  effectual  in  accumulating  blood,  as  the  vigorous 
addon  of  the  arteries.  Accidental  impulfion  of  blood  into  the  head  fometimes 
loads  the  veins,  and  compreffes  the  brain  in  an  irrecoverable  degree  ; fome- 
times burfls  through  the  veflels,  fo  that  the  patient  drops  down  paralytic,  or 
dead  ; but  it  is  a date  from  which,  as  there  is  no  predifpofition,  no  particular 
adion  of  the  arteries,  no  previous  dilatation  of  the  veins,  the  patient  recovers. 
Deformity,  and  other  caufes,  producing  difficult  breathing,  do,  by  operating  through- 
out the  courfe  of  a long  life,  produce  that  kind  of  predifpofition  to  Venous  Apoplexy, 
which  is  fo  often  confpicuous  in  old  age,  which  is  marked  by  a habitual  lethargy,  du- 
por,  and  hebetude  of  the  fenfes,  and  is  found  after  death  to  be  accompanied  with  a fe- 
rous  effufion.  But,  apoplexy  is  a very  different  difeafe,  and  the  predifpofition  of  a 
mofl  peculiar  nature  : it  is  an  adive  impulfe,  a fort  of  hemorrhagic  effort  in  the  ar- 
teries of  the  brain,  fo  violent,  that  they  often  give  way,  and  the  apoplexy,  or  flate 
of  oppreffion,  terminates  in  palfy,  or  ruined  organization.  The  difeafe  is  not  unaptly 
named  by  Hoffman,  Hsemorrhagia  Cerebri. 

I am  accudomed,  wherever,  in  external  and  furgical  difeafe,  I fee  a dilated  ftate 
of  the  veins,  to  look  upon  it  as  a fign  of  high  and  irritated  action  in  the  corre- 
fponding  arteries.  Wherever  the  veins  are  no  longer  able  to  refill  the  adion  of  the 
arteries,  that  part  or  organ  is  going  to  wreck.  When  in  tumors,  for  example,  of 
the  bread,  the  tedicles,  the  falivary  glands,  we  fee  the  veins  rapidly  dilating,  and  the 
part  affirming  a lurid  colour,  from  ftagnating  or  extravafated  blood,  we  judge  that 
the  arterial  adion  is  prevailing  over  the  drudure  of  the  part,  and  that  ulceration  is 
about  to  enfue.  With  perfed  confidence  do  I apply  to  the  brain  an  obfervation, 
which,  if  true,  mud  hold  in  regard  to  every  part  and  organ  of  the  body. 

The  apopledic  predifpofition  does  not  confid  folely  in  dilated  veins,  but  in  an  irri- 
table date  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Predifpofition  is  not  peculiar  to  old  age,  nor  a 
mere  confequence  of  that  gradual  enlargement,  and  occafional  obdrudion  and  tur- 
gefcence  of  veins  which  increafes  in  the  courfe  of  a long  life,  and  which  at  ladaffeds 
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the  fundion,  and  is  accompanied  with  ferous  effuflon.  The  apopledic  ftroke  is  fud- 
den  ; ic  arifes  from  an  active  impulse  of  blood  into  the  organ,  from  an 
excited  state  of  the  arteries  ; and  every  patient  vou  lofe,  as  well  as  every  one 
you  fave,  in  your  future  pradice,  will  prove  this  truth.  Often  I have  faved  my  patients 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  : when  the  temples  were  jarring  with  the  inward 
pulfation  ; the  whole  frame  fhaken  at  each  ftroke  of  the  heart ; the  pulfe  heavy,  flow, 
and  ftrong ; the  face  inflated,  and  the  eyes  fuffuled  with  blood  ; the  limbs  tottering, 
and  the  fenfes  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  fatal  ftupor  begun  ! Let  who  will  affirm, 
apoplexy  to  be  debility,  the  phenomena  I have  defcribed,  mark  that  critical  impulfe 
of  blood  into  the  brain,  which  would  many  times,  in  my  own  pradice,  have  termi- 
nated in  the  apopledic  ftroke,  had  I not  faved  the  patient  by  very  copious  bleedings, 
reftoring  him  to  that  perfed  health  and  ftrength,  which,  had  he  once  dropped  down, 
was  for  ever  and  irretrievably  gone. 

Who  are  they  who  are  moft  frequently  ftruck  with  apoplexy,  and  mod  mani- 
feftly  predifpofed  ? Men  in  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of  life  ; — men  of  bulimy 
make,  of  ftrong  and  mufcular  frame,  fquare  and  athletic,  with  full  heads,  ffiort 
necks,  a ruddy  and  Alining  countenance,  and  a coarfe  and  granulated  fkin  : men 
of  great  bodily  ftrength,  and  choleric  paffions  : men,  whofc  whole  form  indicates 
great  natural  vigour  of  conftitution,  relaxed,  and  bloated,  only  becaufe  they  have  lived 
in  a perpetual  round  of  indulgence  ; who,  with  juft  fo  much  exercife  as  fupports 
perfed  vigour  of  health,  have  taken  much  high-feafoned  food,  mixed  with  wine ; 
have  never  rejected  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  where  “ death  lies  ambufhed  in  every 
difh,”  but  ate  luxurioufly,  and  drunk  the  inordinate  cup. 

Of  all  predifpofition,  that  which  we  inherit  from  parents,  and  have  by  na- 
ture, that  Angular  irritability  of  vafculai*  fyftem  of  the  brain,  which  expofes  us  to 
fudden  excitements,  from  every  flight  caufe,  is  the  moft  dangerous.  As  men  are 
born  prone  to  paffion,  they  are  likewife  born  with  this  peculiar  tendency  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  from  fudden  adion  of  its  arteries  : Often  fo  peculiar,  and  fo  ftrong  is 
this  idiofyncracy,  that  a Angle  glafs  of  wine,  or  a tranflent  emotion,  or  paffion, 
will  excite  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  till  the  pulfation  is  felt  painfully,  and  confufion 
and  giddinefs  enfue.  Many  perfons  of  the  moft  delicate  habits,  and  the  mildeft  tempers, 
have  this  fufceptibility,  fo  that  they  cannot  enjoy  a full  meal,  or  a moderate  fhare 
of  wine,  without,  not  the  ufual  drowflnefs,  but  abfolute  torpor,  and  a degree  of 
ftupor,  preceded  by  a heavy  pulfation  in  the  head.  Many  have  a fyftem,  making 
blood  too  faftfor  its  natural  ufes,  and  have  the  neck,  jaws,  and  head,  peculiarly  full, 
and  turgid  with  fuperfluous  blood,  the  eyes  prominent,  the  lips  thick,  and  protru- 
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<Tmg,  the  countenance  flufhed  after  every  meal,  or  upon  the  fligbtefb  exertion  ; and 
fuch  I have  feen  drop  down  apopledic  from  but  a flight  aggravation  of  this  pletho- 
ric ftate.  Nothing  is  more  univerfally  acknowledged,  than  that  whole  families  have 
died  of  apoplexy,  even  at  early  periods  of  their  lives ; and,  I know,  that  their  dif- 
cafe  is  a fort  of  febrile  apoplexy,  proceeding  from  an  irritable  conftitution  of  this 
part  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  *. 

Each  paroxyfm  of  pulfation  in  the  head,  and  threatened  apoplexy,  is  a pure  arte- 
rial impulfe,  preceded  by  no  fenflble  caufe,  and  rifling  gradually  to  that  heighth  of 
excitement,  in  which  the  fulnefs,  the  refiftance,  the  increafing  diftenfion  of  the 
veins,  and  accumulation  of  blood,  opprefles  the  brain,  and  contributes  perhaps  to 
abate  the  aftion  of  the  arteries.  Sometimes  this  febrile  apoplectic  impulfe  lafts, 
with  occaflonal  interruptions,  for  many  days : returns  of  the  pulfation,  firs  of  flu- 
por,  and  intervals  of  quietnefs,  fucceed  each  other  : the  high  arterial  adtion, 
the  cor.fufion,  headach,  and  drowfinefs,  the  internal  pulfation,  which  confounds 
all  the  fenfes,  and  feems  to  raife  the  head  from  the  pillow  at  each  ftroke,  is  re- 
newed from  time  to  time.  Sicknefs,  and  hiccup,  and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs, 
headachs,  drowfinefs,  and  ftupor  enfue.  We  muft  watch  continually  for  this 
beating  of  the  temples,  and  inflation  of  the  features,  this  heavinefs  of  the  eyes 
and  fenfes,  and  that  flow  ftrong  throbbing  pulfe  which  accompanies  the  at- 
tack. This  congeftion,  if  hurried  on  by  emetics,  inftantly  terminates  in  deep 
apoplexy;  and  if  even  it  be  but  negleCled,  the  organization  of  the  brain  fuf- 
fers,  exudation  of  blood  takes  place  flowly,  after  a long  fit  of  unrelieved  ftu- 
por, the  patient  is  awakened  with  a flight  diftortion  of  the  face,  his  faculties 
are  impaired,  and  during  all  his  after  life,  he  trails  one  limb,  for  the  ftruCture  of 
the  brain  thus  injured  never  can  be  reftored.  This  is  truly  an  arterial  impulfe  pecu- 
liar to  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  and  little  connected  with  febrile  or  other  dates  of 


* “ When  apoplexy  has  once  affedled  a perfon,  in  the  advanced  period  of  life,  even  if  temperate  in  modes  of 
living,  it  ought  to  be  a veto  againft  the  ufe  of  all  fpirituous  or  fermented  liquors.  In  fuch  conditions  of  body, 
it  is  fuvprifing  how  fmall  a quantity  of  wine  will  induce  ftupor.  A gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  fubjedt 
to  periodical  apoplexy,  (for  fuch  I prefume  to  call  it,  from  the  frequent  attacks),  for  the  laft  three  years  of  his 
life.  Such  was  the  recurrence  of  this  difeafe,  that  certain  ligns  of  plethora  always  indicated  an  approaching 
fit.  irom  tbefe  premifes,  I often  foretold  to  his  relations  the  exadt  period  of  a new  paroxyfm.  Some 
paralytic  af.edlion  commonly  remained  after  each  attack,  fuch  as  hefitatiorr  of  fpeech,  inability  to  retain 
his  urihe  and  fiools,  & c.  This  gentleman  was  now  upwards  of  feventy,  and  had  nothing  befides  that 
conflituted  the  apopledlic  make  5 he  had  been  accufiomed  to  much  country  exercife  ; and  always  very  moderate 
in  the  ufe  of  wine  ; but  now  he  could  not  take  two  glafles,  without  defedl  of  voice  and  fpeech,  and  ftupor  co- 
ming on.  Yet,  in  this  fituation,  he  had  upwards  of  thirty  diftindl  fits  of  apoplexy,  the  greater  part  of  which  I 
faw,  and  he  died  in  one  of  them.” — Trotter , p.  103. 
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the  general  fydem  ; and  we  are  no  more  to  difpute  the  vifible  figtis  of  tills  impetus  of 
the  blood  towards  the  head,  becaufe  we  know  not  why  it  fhould  produce  apoplexy 
rather  than  delirium  or  madnefs,  than  we  are  to  deny  the  high  adion  of  the  ar- 
teries and  congedion  of  blood  in  an  inflamed  part  of  the  {kin,  becaufe  we  can- 
not difcern  what  the  effential  difference  is  betwixt  a pimple,  a variolous  puftule, 
or  a chancre  or  venereal  fore. 

I have  a (Irong  perfuafion,  that  the  nature  or  confequences  of  this  arterial  adion. 
in  the  head  is  not  underdocd,  but  confounded  with  the  general  impulfion  of  blood, 
from  an  accelerated  circulation,  without  determination  to  the  head,  or,  in  other 
terms,  without  any  unufual  adion  in  the  veifels  of  the  brain.  “ Determination 
to  the  head  (fays  Dr  Crichton)  is  not  the  caufe  of  drunkennefs  or  delirium,  for 
this  caufe  is  not  ftifficient  to  produce  this  date  on  ordinary  occalions.  We  often 
(he  remarks)  have,  in  confequence  of  violent  exercifes,  a particular  determination  to 
the  head  without  delirium.”  We  have,  indeed,  from  exercife,  a heated  body,  and 
accelerated  pulfe,  and  throbbing  of  the  temples,  but  the  pulfes  of  the  head  are  not 
more  violent  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ; the  one  thing  wanting  is  a particular 
determination  to  the  head.  “ Befides,  (fays  Dr  Crichton),  there  are  many  in  dan- 
ces of  people  labourir.g  under  acute  rheumatifm,  and  pneumonia,  whofe  pulfe  beats 
120  in  the  minute  for  feveral  days,  and  yet  have  no  delirium  But  it  is  not  to  be 
acknowledged,  that  often  in  acute  rheumatifm,  or  pneumonia,  when  the  pulfe  is  thus 
hurried,  and  the  fydem  in  a febrile  date,  there  is  delirium:  Wttat  then  is  the  difference 
in  the  two  dates  of  the  fydem  ? Difference  in  the  general  adions  of  the  vafcular  fydem 
there  cannot  be,  nor  any  rifmg  of  the  pulfe,  for  it  can  hardly  exceed  i 20,  except  at  the 
approach  of  death  : what  then  can  be  fuppofed  wanting  in  the  one  cafe,  or  peculiar 
in  the  other,  but  a determination  to  the  head?  What  would  be  the  effed  of  giving,  (in 
fuch  a hurried  date  of  the  circulation),  an  ordinate  doze  of  opium,  or  fpirits?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  noife,  confulion,  or  paflion,  but  to  throw  the  patient  into  a paro- 
xyfm  of  delirium  ? Thefe  are  the  peculiar  excitements  to  the  blood- veffels  of  the  brain, 
and  being  fuperadded  to  any  febrile  condition  of  the  body,  produce  what  is  alone 
wanting,  a determination  towards  the  head.  When  a high  pulfe,  and  febrile  date,  is 
excited  by  bodily  exercife,  the  head  is  clear  ; when  excited  by  opium,  wine,  padion, 
or  emotion,  by  blows,  or  injuries  of  the  head,  by  febrile  infedion,  or  particular  poifons, 
by  the  burning  heat  of  a tropical  lun,  by  any  thing  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite 
the  arteries  of  the  brain,  the  fird  fign  of  commotion  is  the  throbbing  of  the 

* Vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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temples,  and  confufion  of  the  fenfes,  while  the  febrile  ftate  of  the  body  is 
fo  flight  as  to  pafs  unobferved.  Impetuous  exercifes,  or  violent  ftruggles,  run- 
ning, blowing,  coughing,  afthma,  may  drive  the  blood  towards  the  head,  and 
that  with  fuch  violence  as  to  burft  its  arteries ; as  in  a diver,  the  blood  often, 
in  defcending  to  great  depths,  burfling  from  the  mouth  and  noftrils.  But  if, 
while  the  body  is  quiefcent,  the  pulfe  calm,  the  paffions  at  reft,  and  no  un- 
ufual,  no  vifible  caufe  operating,  there  comes  a throbbing  of  the  temples,  and 
confufion  of  the  fenfes  ; if  the  arteries  of  the  brain  begin  fuch  violent  action, 
while  other  parts  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  are  in  ordinary  adlion,  then  do  we 
witnefs  what  is  juftly  named  a determination  to  the  head  ; and  Apoplexy,  Convul- 
fion,  Palfy,  or  fome  horrible  diforder  enfues. 

With  what  fudden  unpremeditated  violence  fuch  impetus  takes  place,  may  be  well 
exemplified  in  the  cafe  related  by  Drelincurtius.  Under  what  title  fuch  phenomena 
is  recorded,  whether  the  arterial  impulfe  only  fills  the  head  with  blood,  or  burfts 
through  the  extreme  veffels ; whether  the  patient  is  ft  ruck  more  frequently  with 
apoplexy,  or  falls  down  paralytic,  or  labours  in  convulfions,  in  confequence  of  fuch 
impulfe  of  blood,  is  not  now  an  objedt  of  inquiry,  fince  my  whole  defign  is 
to  (hew  the  fuddennefs  of  the  ftroke,  and  to  illuftrate  what  I have  faid  in  a former 
page,  that  the  arteries  of  the  brain  are  fometimes  excited  to  inordinate  adtion,  as 
fuddenly  as  thofe  of  the  cheek  in  blufhing,  or  of  the  penis  in  eredtion. 

“ W hen  I was  firft  called,  on  Wednefday  the  7th  of  March  1664,  (fays  Dre- 
lincurtius), to  this  young  man,  who  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  I found 
him,  lying  without  fenfe  or  motion,  the  refpiration  and  pulfe  almoft  fufpended. 
I had  often  feen  him,  recolle&ed  his  perfon,  and  learnt  from  his  friends,  that  he  was 
of  a vigorous  and  athletic  form,  flefhy,  and  full  of  blood,  accuftomed  to  live  well,  and 
habitually  fubjedt  to  bleedings  from  the  nofe.  He  had  that  day  dined  plentifully, 
and  having  walked  out  about  two  hours  after,  was  preparing  to  play  a match  at 
tennis  ; but,  before  he  had  begun  to  play,  or  entered  at  all  into  this  violent  exercife, 
he  fuddenly  fell  down,  the  blood  gufhed  from  his  nofe,  his  eyes  were  diftorted,  and 
feemed  as  if  they  would  burft  from  their  fockets  ; he  vomited,  and  palfed  his  urine 
and  faeces  inconfcioufly  ; he  lay  ftruggling  and  tolling  his  limbs,  while  the  foam  if- 
fued  from  his  mouth  ; his  voice,  fenfes,  and  reafon,  were  gone,  he  gnafhed  with 
his  teeth  at  thofe  who  approached  to  help  him.  This  wras  the  relation  that  the 
keeper  of  the  tennis-court,  terrified  at  what  he  had  witneffed,  gave  to'  the  friends  : 
this  was  the  firft  time  this  young  man  was  fo  affedlcd  : this  horrible  convulfion 
came  on  without  any  external  injury,  or  apparent  caufe. 
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“ The  young  man  (fays  Drelincurtius)  being  conveyed  to  his  own  bed,  I was 
immediately  called,  and  I found  him  ftill  vomiting,  convulfed,  grinding  his  teeth,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  ; his  reafon  was  difordered,  and  the  pulfe  and  breathing  quick, 
but  interrupted  ; yet  for  a little  while  it  feemed  as  if  this  agitating  fcene  would 
ceafe.  This  proved  a vain  expectation  ; after  exclaiming,  Oh  my  head  ! my  God  ! 
how  has  this  come  upon  me  ! after  being  feized  with  feverer  vomiting,  and  calling  to 
his  attendants  and  friends  to  ftand  afide,  he  fell  into  convulfions,  increafing  every 
moment  in  violence,  and  about  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  expired. 

“ The  firft  appearance  of  the  corpfe  was  fhocking,  fo  livid  were  the  head,  neck, 
and  fhoulders,  with  the  blood  impelled  into  them  ; while  bloody  foam  ftill  iflued 
from  the  mouth.  Upon  opening  the  fcull,  we  found  the  veflels  upon  the  mem- 

i 

branes  of  the  brain  fo  turgid  with  blood,  that  though  ftill  contained  within  its  vef- 
fels,  it  was  coagulated  into  black  knots,  while  the  ferum  of  this  coagulated  blood 
exuded  through  every  pore  and  opening  ; and  we  found,  and  gathered  up  with  the 
points  of  our  fingers,  feveral  fpoonfuls  of  effufed  blood,  which,  by  the  rupture  of 
the  fmaller  arteries  of  the  brain,  was  extravafated  upon  its  furface,  and  infinuated 
into  all  its  convolutions  and  cavities.  We  alfo  obferved,  (fays  Drelincurtius),  that 
the  blood  was  effufed  chiefly  about  the  place  of  the  mammillary  procefs,  where  it 
was  not  yet  coagulated,  though  it  continued  after  death  to  flow  in  a ftream  from 
the  mouth  and  nofe.” 

In  youth,  while  there  is  no  predifpofition,  no  lofs  of  balance  betwixt  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  and  in  a cafe  of  arterial  impulfe  fo  fudden  as  this,  the  blood,  has  no 
time  to  accumulate,  before  fome  fatal  accident  happens  : the  apoplectic  ftate  is  never 
fully  formed : the  patient  is  convulfed,  but  not  infenfible.  I ftiall  be  at  no  lofs  to 
prove  to  you,  by  innumerable  examples,  how  very  flight  the  difference  is  betwixt 
the  convulfed  and  apoplectic  ftates,  that  they  are  almoft  two  ftages  or  degrees  of 
one  affeCtion  ; that  convulfion  might  almoft  be  named  the  apoplexy  of  boys  and 
young  men  ; that  in  youth,  when  the  arterial  impulfe  is  fudden,  and  the  veins  as 
yet  undilated,  the  patient  falls  down  convulfed,  the  blood  burfting  thus  from  the 
mouth  and  noftrils  ; the  fame  impulfe,  continued,  renewed,  lefs  violent  in  degree, 
or  lefs  fudden  in  its  operation,  produces  complete  apoplexy. 

“ A young  gentleman,  whofe  form  and  features  marked  him  as  predifpofed  in  a 
particular  manner  to  this  difeafe,  died  a very  fudden  and  dreadful  death,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years.  The  peculiarities  of  his  form  were  Angularly  expreffive  of 
this  aCtive  and  turgefcent  ftate  of  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  in  fo  much,  that  a phy- 
fician,  of  ftrong  natural  difcernment,  predicted  this  danger,  while  he  was  yet  a boy, 
Vol.  II,  4 C 
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His  limbs  were  clean,  (lender,  mufcular,  and  firm.  The  bulk  of  his  body  in- 
creafed  towards  the  (houlders,  which  were  ftrong,  mufcular,  and  round,  in  fo 
much  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  (looping ; his  neck  was  extremely  (hort, 
his  head  large  and  round,  his  face  flat  and  full,  his  lips  and  cheeks  protru- 
ding, the  neck  and  joining  of  the  head,  efpecially  about  the  angle  of  the  jaws, 
flefhy,  and  the  temples,  and  thofe  parts  of  the  head  which  in  others  are  bony, 
were  in  him  thick,  plump,  and  cnfhion-like.  Thefe  peculiarities  I was  particularly 
called  to  obferve,  and  I recoiled;  them  very  diftindly. 

The  arterial  impulfe  towards  the  head  was,  in  this  young  gentleman,  who 
was  eminently  diftinguiftied  for  talents  and  genius,  of  a febrile  nature.  If  he  fpent 
a day  in  hunting,  fat  in  his  wet  cloaths,  and  drank,  though  but  fparingly,  of  fpi- 
rits  and  water,  he  had  a heavy  headach,  a fuffufion  of  the  eyes,  a puffing  up  of 
the  face,  and  a full  and  throbbing  pulfe.  The  firft  time  this  aftedion  amounted  to 
difeafe,  was  after  a day  of  hunting,  and  hot  exercife,  at  which  time  he  fell  down 
in  a fort  of  fit,  and  was  in  fome  danger  of  fuffbeating  in  a burn  near  which  he  fell. 
This,  and  one  other  paroxyfm,  he  concealed  in  kindnefs  to  his  friends  ; but  that  it 
was  of  an  epileptic  nature,  I know  from  this,  that  the  third  paroxyfm,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  diffance  of  feveral  months  from  the  lecond,  and  which  was  the  occafion 
of  my  being  called  to  him,  was  preceded  by  a flafh  or  beam  of  light,  which  he  felt 
while  fitting  at  his  ftudying-table,  and  the  import  of  which  he  perfedly  underftood. 
This  feeling  alarmed  him  ; he  darted  up,  ran  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  differed  a 
fit  of  convulfion  not  very  fevere.  This  was  at  the  didance,  I believe,  of  fix  months 
from  his  fecond  attack,  was  caufed  by  the  fame  flight  errors,  in  hunting,  fitting  in  wet 
cloaths,  and  drinking  in  the  evening  a little  fpirits  and  water,  in  fpite  of  the  earned  re- 
mcnftrances  of  his  friends,  although  within  the  very  dridted  rules  of  moderation,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  would  have  affedted  no  other  perfon.  His  convulfion  was  prece- 
ded by  that  heavy  headach,  which  he  dreaded  as  much  as  the  beam  of  light.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  while  I was  fitting  with  him  at  the  tea-table,  and  an~ 
other  gentleman  of  our  profeffion,  his  particular  friend,  and  common  attendant,  in 
company,  engaged  in  general  and  chearful  converfation,  in  which  our  patient  took 
his  part  with  great  hilarity,  he  rofe  with  apparent  deliberation  from  the  tea-table, 
turned  round  into  the  adjoining  room,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  when  I followed  him, 
I found  him  lying  convulfed  in  the  mod  dreadful  paroxyfm  I had  ever  witnefled^ 
His  neck  feemed  inflated,  his  face  black  with  blood,  his  eyes  darting  from  his  head, 
his  tongue  fwollen,  and  projecting  fo  as  to  fill  his  mouth,  his  lips  protruded,  and  ac- 
tually black,  and  his  whole  body  ffiffened  with  convulfion,  but  neither  ftruggling 
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nor  diftorted.  We  inftantly  bolted  the  door,  to  prevent  ufelefs  alarm  ; untied  his 
neck-cloaths  ; his  friend  and  his  fervant  fupported  him  ; and  I bled  him  from  the 
arm  fo  profufely,  fo  fuddenly,  and  from  fo  large  an  orifice,  that  the  moft  vi- 
gorous man  in  health  muft  have  fainted  under  it.  Inftantly,  and  before  I thought 
it  neceflary  to  ftop  the  blood,  his  convulfion  relaxed,  his  face  refumed  its  natural 
colour,  he  opened  his  eyes,'  and  knew  us  ; in  a few  feconds,  he  was  able  to  mutter 
a few  words  : Yet,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  he  lay  in  a ftate  of  torpor,  fenfible, 
in  fome  degree  confcious  of  the  fcene  around  him,  able  to  anfwer,  but  unwilling  to 
be  rou fed. 

“ He  was  thus  faved  from  the  confequences  of  a paroxyfm,  which,  had  it  been 
permitted  to  laft,  would,  I am  perfuaded,  have  ended  in  effufion  into  the  brain, 
with  palfy,  or  irrecoverable  apoplexy.  The  blifters  over  all  the  head,  the  ifllies 
in  the  neck,  and  the  draftic  purges  which  were  ordered  in  a general  confulta- 
tion,  reftored  him  to  apparent  health.  Some  laxative  medicines  were  prefcribed, 
to  be  ufed  from  time  to  time  ; but  I Ihall  ever  regret,  that  the  willies  I repeatedly 
and  earneftly  exprefled,  of  having  him  fent  to  a watering-place,  purged  for  months 
with  faline  waters,  limited  to  the  fevereft  regimen,  reduced  in  his  whole  habit,  and 
kept  fo  during  all  the  earlier  part  of  life,  were  neglected.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay 
fuch  diforder  is  nervous,  that  we  hope  it  will  not  return  : fuch  arterial  impulfe,  ha- 
ving once  taken  place,  will  infallibly  return  : having  once  exifted,  the  predifpofition 
muft,  through  life,  continue  to  exift  : it  is  never,  after  it  is  once  declared,  to  be 
treated  as  a thing  uuknown,  or  only  fufpefled.  The  patient  who  wifties  to  live 
in  fafety,  after  fo  awful  a warning,  muft  live  by  rules  the  fevereft,  and  moft  mor- 
tifying. “ Nullus  eft  morbus,  quern  diu  ante  facilius  prsefagire  poffis,  nullus  quern 
adultum  difficilius  expellas.  Indefinenter  ergo  fuadere  deberent  medici,  periculum 
in  quo  conjicit  ignavia,  circa  leves  illos  paroxyfmos  apoplexise  prodromes.  Prxca- 
vetur  facile,  raro  integre  fanantur 

At  the  diftance  of  nine  months  from  this  dreadful  attack,  after  living  a very 
temperate  and  abftemious  life,  guiltlefs  of  every  error,  but  that  of  fevere  application 
to  ftudy,  the  fame  flight  irregularities  excited  again  this  dreadful  impulfe  of  blood 

t 

towards  the  head  ; for  a few  days  he  had  complained  of  that  portentous  pain,  weight, 
and  fulnefs  within  the  head,  which  had  preceded  each  former  attack  ; and  his  medical 
friend  bled  and  purged  him,  by  way  of  prevention*  and  enjoined  abftemioufnefs 
and  quiet.  He  went  a-fhooting,  and  fat  in  the  wet  cloaths  in  which  he  returned  ; 

4 G 2 

* Tiffot,  p.  13. 
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drank  a little  fpirits  and  water  in  the  evening,  and  next  night  he  fupped  a- 
broad,  in  fpite  of  every  remonftrance,  drank  with  all  round  the  table  of  a weak 
white  wine,  which  he  fuppofed  little  heating,  (fo  very  flight  are  the  caufes  to  which 
the  mod  difaftrous  confequences  may  be  referred)  : Next  day,  he  felt  the  coldnefs 
and  flight  fhiverings,  which  indicated  always  the  approaching  paroxyfm.  He 
was  alternately  hot  and  cold  ; his  eyes  fuffufed,  as  if  injetded  ; his  face  turgid,, 
with  the  ufual  pained,  heavy,  and  confufed  feeling  within  the  head  ; and  along 
with  thefe  flight  fhiverings,  he  had  as  ufual  a full  and  throbbing  pulfe,  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  natural  and  quiet  date.  Next  day,  when  his  brother  went  to  call 
him,  in  the  morning,  he  found  him  complaining  of  headach  and  condition,  and 
he  faid,  (confcious  of  his  confufed  date),  “ Surely  I mud  have  been  unwell  during 
the  night.”  All  that  day  his  face  was  particularly  turgid,  his  temples  throbbing, 
and  he  had  frequent  irregular  and  convulfive  twitches  : On  the  fecond  morning,, 

he  was  infenfible.  It  never  could  be  afcertained,  whether  on  either  of  thefe  days 
he  had  differed  any  degree  of  convuldon.  That  he  had  differed  an  epileptic 
paroxyfm,  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  for  his  tongue  was  not  fwelled  nor  injured.  But 
the  impulfe  towards  the  head  had  been  flowly  and  regularly  increaling  ; he  had 
not  been  bled  ; leeches  only  were  applied  to  his  temple,  a flight  and  trivial  evacua- 
tion, God  knows  l and  altogether  difproportioned  to  fo  dangerous  a date  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  head  *,  He  lay  now  quite  comatofe  ; his  head  feemed  fwelled 
with  the  congeflion  of  blood  ; his  eyes  were  fuffufed,  and  but  half  open  ; he  had 
a frequent  catching,  and  twitches,  as  if  his  whole  frame  had  been  agitated  by  a 
flight  convulfion,  but  no  paralyfis,  except  of  the  tongue  ; he  lay  extended,  gene- 
rally infenfible,  except  when  roufed  ; his  head  fell  always  down  from  the  pillow 
he  muttered  and  talked  very  indidin&ly  ; when  roufed,  he  became  more  fenfible,. 
hut  prefently  relapfed  into  a date  of  torpor  ; When  importuned  by  his  friends,  or 
when  afked,  whether  he  knew  his  attendants  ? he  replied  with  an  inclination  of 
the  head,  and  an  indidind  grunt,  as  of  affent.  When  afked,  Will  you  take  a 
little  of  this  drink  ? he  ufually  anfwered,  Yes,  in  a very  fliort  and  hurried  manner,, 
and  took  the  drink  when  prefented.  He  lay  in  a date  of  almod  continual  torpor ; 
the  longer  his  dumber  was  of  being  interrupted,  the  convulfive  twitches,  though, 
dill  flight,  feemed  more  frequent.  From  the  moment  of  his  falling  into  this  apo- 
plectic date,  he  never  fpoke  didindly,  could  never  be  roufed  but  for  a moment : 
liis  dumber  and  fnoring  became  every  hour  heavier  and  deeper ; he  became  gra- 

* I was  called  : Dr  Monrc,  who  had  formerly  vlfited  him,  ar.d  been  of  the  confultation,  was  alfo  called,  but 
we  were  abroad  : His  particular  friend  and  regular  attendant  was  alfo  molt  unfortunately  from  home. 
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dually  more  infenfible,  and  without  any  involuntary  evacuation  of  urine,  or  faeces, 
expired  on  the  fourth  day. 

DISSECTION . 

“ These  are  circumftances  in  which  we  might  have  predicted,  that  the  pure  apo- 
plectic hate  would  prevail  ; that  there  would  be  found  inflamed  membranes,  and  di- 
lated blood-veflels,  but  no  extravafation  into  the  cavities  or  fubftance  of  the  brain. 
The  veins,  upon  raifing  the  dura  mater,  were  found  uncommonly  turgid  with 
blood  ; the  pia  mater  extremely  red,  vafcular,  and  feemingly  injeCted  ; the  medul- 
lary fubftance  of  the  brain  was  not,  as  in  its  natural  ftate,  white  and  cineritious,  but 
actually  red,  as  if  delicately  injeCted  with  fize,  and  the  bloody  points  marking  the- 
feCtions  of  its  blood-veflels  extremely  numerous  and  large.  Upon  cutting  the  he- 
mifphere,  layer  after  layer,  till  a thin  and  tranfparent  roof  only  was  left  covering 
the  ventricle,  there  iflued,  upon  puncturing  it  with  a bleeding  lancet,  feveral  ounces 
of  ferum,  clear  and  watery,  and  but  very  flightly  tinged  with  blood  ; all  the  little 
arteries  which  ply  round  the  optic  nerves,  and  cover  the  bafis  of  the  brain,  were 
red,  turgid,  and  as  if  fubtrlly  injeCted.  The  appearance  moft  remarkable  and  ftri- 
king,  was  the  univerfal  rednefs  of  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  ; the  inflamed  colour 
and  appearance  of  injeCted  vefiels  was  {till  more  confpicuous  over  all  the  bafis,  than 
on  the  upper  furface  of  the  brain.  There  was  no  where  the  flighted:  appearance  of 
extravafation  or  bloody  efifufion,  either  by  laceration  or  by  anaftomofis,  /.  e.  from 
dilated  extremities  of  the  arteries.” 

This  fudden  arterial  aCtion  I will  illuftrate  with  one  inftance  more,  the  cafe  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  our  profeflion,  who,  from  a fpirit  of  enterprife  and  public 
duty,  embarked  with  Lord  Elgin  on  his  embafly  to  Turkey,  wdth  the  defign  of  in- 
veftigating  the  nature  of  the  plague,  and  of  reforming  the  quarantine  laws  *.  “ This 

gentleman  inherited  a marked  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  of  which  his  mother  and 
lifter  died  j*.  He  was  of  an  athletic  form,  of  a full  habit,  of  coarfe  fkin,  and 

* Dr  Heftor  M‘Lean,  Author  of  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Mortality  of  the  Troops 
in  St  Domingo,”  where  he  performed  his  duties,  I am  fure,  with  good  fenfe  and  zeal,  and  lived  in  a manner  fo 
bofpitable,  kind,  and  good,  that  I find  his  fellow-officers  fpeak.  of  him  with  refpedl  and  affeflion, 

f Wepfer  favs,  “ Norunt  omnes  expertes  Philiatri,  apoplexiam  effe  ex  illorum  morborum  genere  quos  heredi- 
tarios  vocant,  et  qui  a parentibus  in  filios  charaftere  feminali  propagantur,  ita  ut  certe  ftemmati  fatales  effe,  aut 
ita  natos  difponere  foleant,  ut  eidem  morbo  magis  lint  obnoxii.”  Forreftus  relates  a cafe  of  apoplexy  in  one, 
whofe  father  and  all  his  brothers  had  died  of  the  fame  difeafe. 
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florid  complexion,  of  ftrong  natural  abilities,  and  addi&ed  to  the  pleafures  of 
the  table,  to  good  fellowfhip  and  wine : the  predifpofition  was,  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  perfon  and  habits,  ftrongly  marked  : in  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, in  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft  Indies,  he  had  always  lived  very  full.  During 
his  voyage  to  Conftantinople,  in  the  fuite  of  an  ambaflador,  and  furrounded  with 
every  luxury  of  the  table,  without  a motive  for  even  his  ufual  exercife,  and  with 
incitements  to  indulgence  from  which  he  was  ill  able  to  refrain,,  he  “ made  much 
blood,”  and  was  confcious,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Turkey,  his  fyftem  was  in  a dan- 
gerous ftate  of  plethora,  marked  by  a torpor,  liftleftnefs,  ficknefs,  and  manifeft  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  with  frequent  hemorrhagies  fiom  the  nofe.  On 
the  2d  of  November,  after  a voyage  of  fome  weeks,  he  arrived  at  Conftantinople, 
and  continued  in  tolerable  health  till  the  month  of  February,  when  he  was  fenfible 
at  once  of  unufual  torpor  and  fevere  ficknefs  ; his  appetite  entirely  failed  ; after  eve- 
ry meal  ficknefs  and  torpor  enfued  ; he  was  ill  till  he  vomited,  and  then  he  fell  into 
a profound  fleep.  Though  confcious  that  his  faculties  of  every  kind  were  greatly  im- 
paired, he  was  yet  unccnfcious  of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  unmindful  of  his  heredi- 
tary predifpofition  to  apoplexy,  and  flumbered  on  without  reforming  his  fyftem  of 
life,  without  betaking  himfelf  to  needful  exercife,  or  ufing  the  falutary  and  necef- 
fary  evacuations  of  bleeding  and  purging : he  continued,  in  fhort,  to  live  luxu- 
rioufly,  to  eat,  drink,  and  fleep,  abundantly,  till  he  fell  into  a febrile  apoplexy,  of 
which  every  preceding  day  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a lefler  paroxyfm,  the  blood 
ftill  accumulating  from  natural  and  irrefiftible  caufes. 

“ Towards  the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  his  faculties  were  quite  ob- 
feured  ; he  loathed  his  food  ; he  rejected  it  with  ficknefs  and  naufea ; he  felt 
unlit  for  exertion,  forgot  what  he  read,  and  had  a perpetual  lethargy.  When  he 
firft,  after  fitting  long,  began  to  walk,  he  was  fenfible  of  a heavinefs  in  the  right 
leg,  but  ftill  he  was  not  alarmed. 

“ On  the  1 6th  of  March,  when  preparing  to  accompany  Lord  Elgin  to  dinner  at 
the  Auftrian  Ambaflador’s,  he  was  feized  with  a violent  hiccup  and  vomiting,  which 
unhappily  he  tiied  to  appeafe  with  wine  and  opium,  but  found  it  fuch  as  nothing 
could  reftrain  : The  blood. was  now  propelled  towards  the  head  in  a great  volume; 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  the  pulfes  in  his  head  feemed  to  raife  it  from  the  pillow,  and 
jarred  his  whole  frame  at  every  ftroke.  Dr  Wittman,  of  the  artillery,  who  was 
called  to  his  affiftance,  did  not  bleed  him  in  this  critical  moment ; he  laboured 
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all  night-  with  this  hiccup,  and  lay  in  great  mifery  from  the  violence  of  the  pulfa- 
tions,  and  the  conviction  that  he  fhould  have  been  largely  blooded. 

w In  the  morning,  Dr  Wittinan  was  again  called,  who  confented  then  to  bleed 
him  ; and  his  pulfe,  in  place  of  being  abated,  fenfibly  rofe  in  the  ftrength  and  fre- 
quency of  the  ftrokes  : it  throbbed  fuller  and  ftronger  : though  he  had  loft  fixteen 
ounces  of  blood,  he  ftill  felt  the  heavy  and  throbbing  pulfations  in  the  head,  and 
counted  them  by  the  ear  more  diftincftly  than  at  firft.  Towards  evening,  he  fell 
into  a profound  apopledtic  fleep  ; he  lay  buried  in  this  ftupor  all  night;  he  was 
roufed  in  the  morning  with  great  difficulty  ; he  was  paralytic  ; his  leg  and  hand  of 
the  right  fide  lay  powerlefs  ; his  tongue  was  affected  ; he  could  not  fpeak ; he 
felt  a peculiar  fenfe  of  numbnefs  all  around  the  right  fide  of  his  jaws,  as  if  in  the 
teeth. 

“ Not  the  mod  profufe  evacuations  could  now  prevent  the  confequences  of  that 
injury  which  the  brain  had  already  fuffered,  yet  what  was  now  done  too  late  to 
prevent  the  palfy,  contributed  to  fave  his  life.  He  was  bled  daily  during  ten  fuccef-- 
five  days,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  ounces  ; during  all  that  period,  he  heard  dif- 
tinClly  each  ftroke  of  the  arteries  within  his  head  ; but  gradually  this  diminiffied, 
and  he  was  left  to  feel  all  the  mifery  and  languor  naturally  refulting  from  the  irre- 
parable injury  which  the  organifation  of  the  brain  had  fuftained.  His  memory 
and  all  his  faculties  feemed  to  fail  him  ; he  forgot  names  entirely,  and  remembered 
nothing  but  what  he  was  guided  to  by  the  moft  direCl  affociation  ; his  tongue  reco- 
vered ; the  numbnefs  of  the  thigh  vaniffied  ; but  his  leg  and  arm  continued  palfied, 
fo  that,  though  he  could  walk,  it  was  very  lamely,  and  he  could  not  write.  Dr 
Wittman,  whofe  kindnefs  was  now  a great  folace  to  him,  bliftered  and  eledlrified 
the  palfied  limb,  but  without  effeCt ; he  enjoined  a fpare  diet  of  vegetables,  and  an 
almoft  total  abftinence  from  wine.  During  fix  months  he  languifhed  in  this  con- 
dition ; his  appetite  wras  gone  ; his  reft  forfook  him  entirely  ; and  in  defpair,  he 
fought  relief  from  opium,  taking  it  more  profufely  than  the  moft  debauched  Turk, 
for  he  increafed  his  evening’s  dofe  to  500  drops,  which  completed  his  ruin.  It  was 
an  a<ft  of  defpair ; his  judgement  was  weakened,  his  conftancy  of  mind  quite  fub- 
dued,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  what  gave  relief;  he  loft  the  power  of  retain- 
ing his  urine  ; he  was  in  a ftate  of  conftipation  continually  ; and  often  he  rofe  in 
the  morning  with  the  tremors  which  follow  a debauch.  He  tried  the  warm 
baths  of  Conftantinople,  and,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  his  friends,  wrent  to  try  thofe 
of  Brufa  on  Mount  Olympus,  wffiere,  by  ufing  the  bath  too  hot,  and  every  day, 
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he,  during  the  fix  weeks  that  he  remained  there,  got  daily  worfe.  Every  thing,  he 
is  now  confcious  upon  recolledion,  tended  at  this  time  to  ruin  utterly  his  nervous  fyf- 
tem ; he  (till, though  under  a ftrid  regimen,  and  with  an  impaired  appetite,  made  much 
blood,  and  continued  to  (Emulate  his  brain  with  opium,  and  rarify  his  blood  by  the 
hotteft  baths.  Confcious  of  being  very  full  of  blood,  he  required  Dr  Stuart,  phyfi- 
cian  to  the  expatriated  family  of  Stuart,  to  bleed  him,  which  was  done  repeatedly, 
about  fixteen  times  during  his  refidence  at  the  baths. 

“ After  fojourning  at  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,  and  having  touched  at  Gibral- 
tar, he  took  his  paflage  home,  and  arrived  in  that  date  of  health  from  which  it  was 
not  eafy  to  look  for  a perfed  recovery.  His  difappointments  in  all  thofe  reme- 
dies which  friends  or  books  have  fuggefted  to  him,  need  not  be  enumerated  : the 
precautions  and  reftridions  fuggefted  by  Drs  Rutherford  and  Monro,  joined  with 
me  in  confultation,  relate  only  to  that  plethoric  habit,  which  is  ftill  fo  ftrongly 
marked  in  Dr  M'Lean’s  conftitution  ; our  chief  anxiety  has  been  to  fave  him  from 
future  attacks,  or  further  injury  to  the  brain.” 

The  flighted  (ketch  of  an  affection  of  this  very  peculiar  nature,  the  flighted  in- 
timation of  the  courfe  of  a violent  arterial  action  ruining  the  organization,  (hould 
furely  put  a (top  to  the  outcry,  againft  bleeding,  and  to  the  ufe  of  ftimulant  drugs. 
The  phyfician  who  knows  the  peculiar  figns  of  this  arterial  adion  within  the 
brain,  and  is  aware  of  its  danger,  will  allow  no  blifters  to  be  applied  in  the  mo- 
ment of  attack  ; no  emetics,  no  opiates,  no  wine,  no  warm  drinks ; no  fudorifics, 
which  are  univerfal  ftimulants,  accelerating  the  circulation  through  the  whole 
frame  ; no  emotions  of  the  mind  ; but  will  enjoin  quiet  and  coolnefs,  refrigerative 
applications  to  the  head,  antimony  and  calomel  calculated  to  ficken  and  to  purge, 
and  will  fet  no  bounds  to  the  ufe  of  the  lancet,  but  the  duration  or  violence  of  the 
arterial  adion  ; his  remedies  will  be  boldly  and  decifively  adminiftered,  till  that 
adion  be  fubdued,  and  his  care  and  watchfulnefs  unremitting,  left  it  (hould  re- 
turn. 

On  thefe  points,  the  leffons  I have  laid  before  you  muft  be  perfuafive  ; nor  can  it 
require  any  proof,  that  the  apopledic  (late  is  a date  of  excitement,  and  high  arte- 
rial adion  in  the  veflels  of  the  brain.  Yet  I am  not  unwilling  to  add  to  my  de- 
fcriptions  what  I might  almoft  call  a definition  by  Burfarius,  fo  concifely  does  it 
exprefs  all  that  I have  imagined  or  defcribed  of  the  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem. 
Burfarius  feems  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  the  arteries  of  the  head  could  be  ex- 
cited fo  fuddenly  as  to  caufe  the  apopledic  ftroke.  Unwilling  to  attribute  effeds  fo 
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sudden  to  a direct  excitement,  he  has  imagined,  like  Cullen,  that  a spasm  might  be 
interposed  to  explain  a fact  he  could  not  deny.  Bursarius  seems  to  imagine  that 
when  from  passion  or  emotion,  from  anger  or  terror,  a man  is  struck  down,  his 
system  is  thrown  into  a spasmodic  or  convulsive  state,  whence  apoplexy  is. 
produced*:  Yet  every  circumstance,  even  in  the  approach  of  such  apoplexy,  as 
described  by  Bursarius,  imports  its  febrile  nature  : “ Its  approach  is  announced  by 
cold  extremities  and  a burning  skin:  the  face  and  eyes  inflamed,  the  carotid  arteries 
beating  quick  and  strong,  while  all  the  pulses  of  the  body  throb  powerfully  f.” 

Let  us  then  observe  the  patient  in  this  state  of  approaching  apoplexy,  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  and  fortunately  the  most  curable  : for  the  apoplexy  of  old  age,  proceed- 
ing from  dilated  veins,  imperfect  absorption,  a circulation  in  the  brain  habitually  diffi- 
cult, and  a consequent  effusion  of  serum,  a torpor  gradually  increasing,  in  which,  when 
we  dissect  the  body,  we  hardly  know  to  which  cause  to  ascribe  the  death,  whether  to 
veinous  congestion  or  serous  effusion,  is  extremely  difficult  to  cure.  The  man  struck 
with  the  sanguineous  apoplexy  of  Senertus,  if  he  has  been  attentive  to  his  feelings,  has 
been  conscious  of  a beating  of  the  temples,  confusion  of  head,  and  subsequent  torpor. 
His  first  feelings  are  headache,  confusion,  and  a loaded  feeling.  There  is  a violent 
throbbing  of  the  temples,  while  a degree  of  sickness  accompanies  the  headache:  but, 
when  the  pulse  begins  to  beat  slow,  heavy,  and  oppressed,  and  the  confusion  of 
head  is  changed  into  torpor,  the  apoplectic  state  is  begun. 

This  is  the  Caros,  the  Apoplexia  Minor,  Apoplexia  Levis,  of  Hippo- 
crates ; the  slighter  or  milder  apoplexy : in  which  the  impulse  is  slight,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  brain  no  way  injured,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood  not  irrecoverable  : 
but  the  patient  who  is  struck  with  the  apoplexia  fortis,  the  deep  apoplexy, 
lies  buried  in  a deep  lethargic  sleep,  from  which  he  cannot  be  roused ; his  mouth 
is  half  open,  while  frothy  saliva  bubbles  from  it  at  every  breath ; his  face  is  purple 
and  dark ; his  eyes  staring  like  one  in  the  moment  of  suffocation  ; his  nostrils  di- 
lated ; his  mouth  swelled ; his  lips  protruded,  and  his  breath  is  delivered  with  un- 
premeditated bursts  from  the  lips,  and  a snoring  noise  from  the  nostrils  : his 
breathing  is  slow  and  heavy  ; his  pulse  full  and  big,  and  very  slow  ; his  face  agitated 

# Proximum  est,  ut  de  signis  apoplexiae  convulsive  seu  spasticae  quae  nimirum  a spasmis  originem 
ducitj  disseramus.  Huic  obnoxii  sunt  qui  hypochondriaca  vel  hysterica  fussione  subitisque  animi 
motibus,  ira  terrore  aut  epilepsia  vexantur,  &c.  page  84. 

f “ Simul  ac  in  propinquo  est,  extrema  perfrigerentur,  cutis  arrescit,  facies  oculique  rubent,  arte- 
riae  carotides  validius  celeriusque  micant  5 reliquae  magnum  durumque  pulsum  exhibcnt,”  § ciii. 
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sometimes  with  twitches,  which  distort  the  mouth,  and  his  limbs  sometimes  disordered 
with  slight  irregular  convulsions  ; his  temples  are  bedewed  with  a clammy  sweat ; his 
feet  cold ; his  limbs  are  more  commonly  paralysed  and  relaxed.  As  the  oppression  ad- 
vances towards  this  degree,  he  may  be  roused : then  he  stares  wildly  about  him,  an- 
swers with  a monosyllable  or  nodding  of  the  head;  often  stirs  his  limbs  as  if  under  sen- 
sible oppression,  and  lifts  his  hand  as  if  to  relieve  his  head.  When  the  deep  apoplexy 
is  come  on,  the  face  is  deep  purple,  (atro-rubens,)  and  the  breathing  strongly  stertor- 
ous : no  excitement  can  rouse  the  patient  to  motion : his  eyes  are  fixed  and  staring  like 
a strangled  person’s,  or  half  closed  : he  may  be  turned,  pinched,  or  even  cauterised, 
without  his  showing  any  sign  of  sensibility  ; he  lies  along,  heavy  and  motionless,  like 
a log : if  he  is  to  revive,  he  struggles  more ; he  looks  about  him  wild  and  delirious  ; 
he  seems  to  know  his  friends,  and  swallows  what  is  put  to  his  lips  : but  if  he  is  to 
die,  his  deglutition  is  more  difficult ; he  suffocates  when  you  pour  any  fluid  into  his 
mouth  ; his  extremities  grow  colder ; his  pulse  slower  and  feeble ; his  face  becomes 
pale  and  contracted ; he  passes  his  urine  and  faeces  involuntarily,  and  expires. 

From  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  torpor,  which  shall  by  and  bye  be  defined, 
this  the  true  apoplexy  is  distinguished  by  certain  pathognomonic  signs,  the  succession 
of  which  is  very  particular : by  a deep  torpor  and  loss  of  sense ; by  stertorous 
breathing ; a slow  pulse  ; and  relaxation  of  all  the  body.  What  is  this  stertor- 
ous breathing  which  distinguishes  true  apoplexy  ? It  is  the  consequence  and  the  sign 
of  all  the  senses  being  oppressed,  and  all  the  vital  motions  injured,  and  is  the  same  in 
apoplexy  where  the  brain  is  universally  gorged  with  blood,  as  when  the  neck  is  broken 
by  a fall,  and  the  man  lies  paralytic  of  all  the  body.  By  the  impetuous  course  of  the 
blood  towards  the  head,  the  face  is  turgid,  while  internally  the  substance  of  the  brain 
is  compressed  : by  the  compression  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  body  becomes 
insensible,  >0  that  it  may  be  cauterised  without  shrinking,  and  all  the  limbs  and 
pints  are  relaxed  and  extremely  .flexible  : The  vital  functions  of  breathing  and 

circulation  are  also  slow,  owing  to  compression  of  the  brain ; thus,  in  fractur- 
ed scull,  the  depressed  bone  or  extravasated  blood  is  taken  away,  the  pulse  rises, 
and  the  respiration  becomes  free  at  the  same  moment  that  the  patient  opens  his 
eyes  and  stirs  his  limbs.  The  breathing  is  stertorous  or  noisy  in  the  true  apoplexy, 
because  the  lips,  being  paralytic,  are  collapsed  and  fallen  together,  and  swelled  along 
with  the  other  features  by  the  general  afflux  of  blood,  is  the  reason  of  each  respira- 
tion being  delivered  with  a sudden  burst,  the  swelled  lips  being  opened  by  each  im- 
pulse of  the  slow,  heavy,  and  irregular  respiration  : and  as  the  stertor  is  the  peculiar 
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and  pathognomonic  sign  of  apoplexy,  by  the  degree  of  stertor  are  we  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  oppression.  “ Stertor  est  caeteris  paribus  mensura  periculi,”  (Sauvages.) 

Palsy  of  one  side  is  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  patient’s  recovery, 
only  because  it  appears  when  the  patient  recovers : it  is  the  effect  of  bursting 
among  the  smaller  vessels  within  the  brain : when  such  ecchymosis  is  large,  and 
the  brain  much  injured,  the  apoplexy  grows  deeper,  and  the  patient  dies ; but  when 
less  extensive,  he  survives,  and  survives  paralytic : The  distortion  of  the  mouth, 
or  the  paralysis  of  one  side,  can  only  be  observed  when  the  senses  are  restored,  and 
the  other  side  begins  to  move : but  when  we  observe  carefully  the  patient,  who 
lies  in  a deep  apoplexy,  we  can  perceive  that  one  side  lies  very  still  while  the  other 
is  slightly  convulsed.  Palsy,  implying  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  prevent  recovery,  and  to  appear  only  when 
the  senses  and  feeling  are  restored  ; it  may  even  have  some  relation  to  the  cure,  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  apoplectic  paroxysm.  But  it  is,  I believe,  a universal  fact, 
my  experience  in  fractures  of  the  scull  at  least  instructs  me  so,  that  wherever  there 
is  distinguishable  paralysis,  or  strong  convulsion  during  the  apoplectic  state,— 
wherever  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  are  relaxed,  and.  one  side  is  con- 
vuLed  while  the  other  is  palsied, — the  patient  dies. 

Apoplexy  is  a dreadful,  almost  incurable,  disease.  That  it  is  a disease,  not  of  high 
excitement  of  the  nervous  power,  as  is  usually  said,  and  exhausted  excitability,  but 
of  impetuous  action  of  the  arteries,  is  beyond  dispute  : though  nothing  of  the  predis- 
position tended  to  prove  this,  all  the  intermediate  causes,  and  even  the  scene  in  which  a 
man  is  struck  with  the  apoplexy,  would  put  this  beyond  any  doubt.  That  it  should  be 
an  irrecoverable  disease  *,  must  seem  natural  to  those  who  foresee  the  consequences  of 
such  impetuous  destructive  circulation  in  an  organ  not  supported  when  in  a state  of 
suffering,  nor  capable  of  being  restored,  by  the  healthy  circulation  of  adjoining  parts, 
but  in  whose  disorder  the  whole  body  partakes,  by  whose  diseases  all  the  vital  functions 
are  affected.  When  the  circulation  of  a limb  is  powerfully  excited  by  injury  or  sponta-  - 
neous  disease  ; when  the  whole  member  throbs  with  pulsating  pain,  and  reddens  from 
intense  circulation,  a cellular  effusion  comes  on,  which  moderates,  checks,  and  repress- 
es that  high  arterial  action,  and  leads  to  resolution  ; unless,  indeed,  the  extravasation 
be  so  great  as  to  cause  gangrene.  But  in  the  brain,  the  mere  fullness  of  vessels 

* « Omnis  Apoplexia  Sanguinea  et  Apoplexiam  fortem  tollere  ut  plurimum  est  impos- 
SIB1LE.” Sauvages , CLASSIS  VI.  DEBILITATES. 
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oppresses  its  function,  even  before  effusion  takes  place ; and  the  slightest  degree  of 
effusion  added  to  that  oppression,  causes  paralysis  of  the  whole  body,  and  lessens  the 
pulses  of  the  heart,  and  the  play  of  the  lungs  ; thence  the  stertor,  and  all  the  mortal 
phenomena  of  apoplexy. 

Excitement  alone,  as  the  stimuli  of  passion,  wine,  or  opium,  causes  a temporary 
apoplexy ; but  predisposition  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  a fatal  disease.  The  excite- 
ment, even  from  any  one  of  these  stimuli,  presents  to  us  all  the  phenomena  of  apo- 
plexy. Intoxication  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  stages  of  excited  action  and  vascular  con- 
gestion ; but  being  in  a sound  organ,  not  predisposed,  it  ends  not  in  apoplexy,  but  in 
recovery,  less  perfect  indeed  at  every  renewed  debauch,  and  attended,  even  at  the 
best,  with  giddiness  and  disorders  of  the  head,  trembling  of  the  hands,  low  spirits,  and 
a disordered  stomach : but,  conjoined  with  other  excitements,  or,  in  a predisposed  sys- 
tem, intoxication  ends,  like  apoplexy,  in  palsy  or  death.  The  first  effects  of  wine  are 
hilarity  and  mirth,  pleasurable  sensations,  lively  conceptions,  unusual  and  brilliant 
combinations,  unpremeditated  flashes  of  wit,  and  merriment,  to  set  the  table  in  a roar ; 
till  laughing,  singing,  howling,  and  all  the  delirium  of  drunkenness  succeeds.  In  the 
next  degree,  are  jealousies  and  quarrels  causeless  and  inextricable ; threats,  reproaches, 
imprecations,  “ Swords  out,  and  tilting  at  each  others  breasts,  as  if  some  planet  had 
unwitted  men  till  excitement  ends  in  torpor,  stupidity,  and  temporary  palsy  : Then 
the  intellect,  the  senses,  the  muscular  powers  fail ; the  pallid  and  distorted  features, 
the  staggering  gait,  the  paralytic  dangling  of  the  hands,  the  babbling  and  hesitating 
speech,  betray  the  state  of  the  sensorium.  “ Seen  dim  and  blue,  the  double  tapers 
u dance,  like  the  sun  wading  through  the  misty  sky.”  “ Their  feeble  tongues,  un- 
“ able  to  take  up  the  cumbrous  words,  lie  quite  dissolved till,  overpowered, 
the  drunkard  sinks  down,  and  all  the  scene  is  buiied  in  oblivion  : he  lies  in  profound 
insensibility,  in  a sleep  almost  apoplectic,  with  snoring  and  stertor ; the  face  is 
bloated  and  swollen,  the  pulse  oppressed  and  slowr,  and  if  he  dies,  he  dies  apoplec- 
tic, with  the  vessels  of  the  brain  gorged  with  blood. 

That  apoplexy  does  not  always  ensue,  proceeds  from  want  of  predisposition,  and 
from  the  determination  to  the  head  being  limited  by  the  temporary  nature  of  this 
excitement : But  frequent  excitement,  and  arterial  action  often  renewed,  begets  at  last 
veinous  congestion  and  serous  effusion  ; hence  drunkenness  produces  that  predispo- 
sition, the  absence  of  which  makes  the  first  indulgence  in  some  degree  safe  : the  head- 
aches and  the  debilitated  stomach  are  from  congestion  of  blood  and  increased  effu- 
sion, whence  the  cavities  of  the  brain  are  enlarged  ; the  trembling  hands  and  totter- 
ing limbs,,  and  emaciated  frame  of  the  confirmed  drunkard,  show  the  degree  in  which 
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the  brain  has  suffered ; and  daily  excesses  confirm  the  organic  disorder,  and  lead  to 
palsy,  to  premature  old  age,  to  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 

The  paroxysm  of  furious  intoxication  is  thus  succeeded  by  accummulation  of 
blood  within  the  head,  and  apoplectic  oppression  ; if  other  excitements  ofheat,  noise, 
lights,  passionate  declamations,  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  temporary  interrup- 
tions of  intemperance,  and  renewed  debauches  follow  ; if,  after  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
cited circulation  and  incipient  oppression,  the  person  is  tumbled  into  a carriage,  lies 
there  in  a distorted  posture,  and  is  driven  for  miles  furiously  by  servants,  drunk  as  their 
lords, — complete  apoplexy  ensues  *.  Nay,  independent  of  any  very  particular  cause, 

* How  very  often  soldiers,  sailors,  and  labourers,  are  found  lying  under  a wall  apoplectic,  and 
dying  from  pure  intoxication,  need  hardly  be  told.  Carters  and  others,  who  get  into  their  carts, 
and  are  rumbled  along  a rough  pavement,  in  crooked  postures,  with  their  heads  declining  and  their 
hecks  crooked,  are  often  taken  out  by  their  friends  apoplectic  and  dying.  “ I remember  (says 
Shenkius)  many  such  deaths.  A merchant,  having  dined  at  a village  not  far  from  Alkmar,  was 
tumbled,  drunk  and  grunting  like  a sow,  into  the  bottom  of  a boat ; where  the  boatman,  as  drunk 
almost  as  his  passenger,  left  him  lying  on  his  back,  and  believed  him  in  a sound  sleep  ; but  when, 
having  arrived  at  Alkmar,  he  stirred  him,  and  wanted  him  to  rise  and  get  out,  he  found  him  dead.” 
« Two  brothers  returning  very  drunk  from  the  fast  at  the  Hague,  the  one  lay  on  the  other's 
breast,  and  snored,  so  that  all  the  other  passengers  in  the  coach,  believed  him  to  be  sound  asleep, 
though  he  did  not  answer  when  spoke  to,  nor  seemed  to  feel  the  extraordinary  velocity  with 
which  they  were  whirled  along  ; for  the  coachmen,  (who  take  the  privilege  at  such  times  of 
being  as  drunk  as  those  within),  had  laid  the  reins  on  the  horses  necks  : this  man,  who  was  of  a coarse 
full  habit  of  body,  was  carried  into  his  house  in  a state  of  insensibility  and  stertor,  and  died 
before  his  family  could  call  for  help.”  “ At  another  time,  the  driver  from  Alkmar  to  Harlem  being 
very  drunk,  the  company  tumbled  him  down  into  the  back  of  the  waggon,  and  set  another  fellow 
to  drive  •,  but,  when  they  arrived  at  Harlem,  they  found  him  dead,  though  they  had  heard  him 
snore.” 

The  frequency  of  apoplexy  in  Holland  has  been  imputed  to  their  moist  and  cold  climate  : I fear  it  is 
rather  to  be  imputed  to  that  which  they  regard  as  the  best  preservative  against  the  moisture  and  cold. 
In  short  your  Hollander  is  too  well  acquainted  with  Corporal  Trim’s  doctrine  of  the  radical  heat  and 
the  radical  moisture  ; the  Corporal  considered  the  radical  moisture  to  be  the  ditch-water,  and  the 
radical  heat,  by  which  it  was  to  be  expelled,  as  right  Geneva. 

Interim  memini  quendam  Simonem  Barbrandum,  quoque  Alchmarianum,  qui  mercaturae  causa  fre- 
quenter Coloniam  proficiscebatur,  potu  convulsum  periisse.  Hie  autem  cum  in  pago  non  procul 
ab  Alchmaria  urbe  patria  mea,  egregie  potasset,  ac  in  scapha  vino  oppletus,  porcorum  more  stertens, 
in  dorso  jacens,  domum  veheretur,  nauclerus  etiam  ebrius  existens  eum  dormire  ratus  est.  Verum 
cum  Alchmariam  appulisset,  ut  ex  scapha  exiret,  et  nauclerus  eum  alloqueretur,  et  diu  dormientem 

(ut  existimabat)  arriperet,  hominem  praeter  exspe&ationem  mortuum  invenit. Forcstus  Schol.  ad 

observat.  27.  lib.  9. 

Ex  ebrictate  convulsi , et  subito  mortui. — Petrus  ille  Jacobus  Delfius,  vir  admodum  crassus,  qui  ad  par- 
tem urbis  orientalexn  habitabat,  anno  1563,  cum  in  Haghensi  dedications  (in  qua  more  solito  Bac* 
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such  a life  is  attended  with  too  many  shocking  varieties,  not  to  have  often  a dis- 
mal, disgraceful,  conclusion  ; often,  in  some  fit  of  apoplectic  torpor,  and  just  before 
the  vessels  cease  from  their  high  action,  they  give  way,  and,  after  lying  buried  in 
an  apoplectic  sleep,  the  drunkard,  when  roused  by  his  friends  or  servants,  wakens  diffi- 
cultly, imperfectly,  with  a confusion  of  the  senses,  a wildness  of  aspect,  a faltering  of 
the  tongue,  and  distortion  of  the  mouth  ; and  though  he  partially  recovers,  he  ever 
after  trails  the  limb.  The  first  excitement  of  intoxication  is  delirium  ; the  succeed- 

chus  colitur)  vino  repletus  portuque  obrutus,  curru  ab  Hagha  Delfos  veheretur,  in  sinu  fratris  etiam 
ebriosi  decumbens,  supraque  dorsum  jacens  sterteret,  ita  ut  caeteri  omnes  una  in  curru  existentes 
ac  ebrii  ipsum  profundo  dormire  putabant,  licet  ad  interrogata  non  responderet,  nec  motu  illi  cita- 
tiore  expergisceretur.  Vehebatur  autem  celeriori  cursu,  laxis  equorum  habenis  ab  auriga,  cujusmodi 
homines  tunc  plerumque  etiam  ebrii  sunt,  et  sicut  mutus  ad  domum  perveniens,  et  ad  earn  vix  alla- 
tws,  in  stertore  permansit,  ac  subito  convulsus  periit,  antequam  ego  et  Cornelius  Heydius,  collega 
meus  acciti,  ad  eundem  pervenissemus,  quern  mortuum  deprehendimus.  Vino  igitur  repletus  ster- 
tore suffocatus  est,  quanquam  crediderim  veCtionem  illam  celerem,  ad  mortem  juvisse  subitaneam, 
cum  ita  dorso  incumbens  jaftaretur. 

Idem  evenit  cuidam  Aurigae  Alchmariano,  Joanni  Brant,  qui  cum  ebrius  esset,  et  currum  (ab  ' Ich- 
maria  Harlemum  proficiscens)  regere  non  posset,  eundem  sic  ebrium  in  partem  currus  posteriorem 
abjecerunt,  et  alius  currum  rexit.  Verum  cum  Harlemum  appulissent,  aurigam  supra  dorsum  jacen.- 
tem  mortuum  invenirunt,  quem  taroen  antea  stertentem  audiverunt.  Si  vero  praesentes  utrumque 
neglettim  non  habuissent,  et  in  latus  volutassent,  forte  uterque  in  vomitum  incidissent,  nec  ita  subito 
extinCVi  fuissent.  Prior  autem  antequam  in  curru  suffocaretur,  alvum  reddiderat,  se  ignorante  ac 
seipsum  confcedaverat  : utrumque  ex  violentia  mortis  praeoccupantis,  haesito. 

Those  who  are  poisoned  by  opium  die  apoplectic,  as  also  those  who  die  from  the  excessive  use  of 
tobacco,  or  any  other  narcotic. — “ Two  Silesians,  brothers,  having  laid  a wager  on  a subject,  (as  idle 
as  that  of  the  two  boys  about  sneezing,)  viz.  which  should  smoke  the  greatest  number  of  pipes  of 
tobacco  •,  they  both  dropped  down  apoplectic,  and  died  i the  one  after  the  17th,  the  other  after  the 
1 8th  pipe. 

Nota  est  historia  duorum  fratruum  Silesiorum,  qui,  cum  se  provocassent  ad  fumum  tabbacci  hau- 
riendum,  praemio  proposito  illi,  qui  diutius  perdurasset,  ambo  perierunt  apopledtici,  primus  ad  deci- 
mam  septimam  tabacci  fistulam,  alter  ad  decimam  oftavam. 

Those  who  die  of  opium,  die  apopleCtic  ; examples  of  which  to  be  found  in  the  Medical  Essays  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Sauvages. 

Stupor  mortalis  ab  assumpto  Opio. — Cum  nobilis  quida  podagricus,  summis  cruciatibus  aflligeretur, 
nosque  medici  illi  adessemus,  insciis  nobis,  empiricus  impostor,  opium  illi  propinavit,  quo  sumpto, 
cum  mox  ea  node  dormiret,  adeo  valido  sopore  pressus,  ut  et  sterteret,  gavisa  primum  uxor,  quod 
de  dolore  non  amplius  conquereretur,  mox  vera  eum  totum  stupidum  observans,  qui  et  impulsus,  non 
e somno  illo  profundo  excitabatur,  nos  excitavit,  quem  accedentes,  in  agone  mortis,  summe  ca- 
lentem,  et  sudore  frigido  interim  madentem,  deprehendimus,  sicque  extinCtus  est. — Platon  Gb. 
p.  id. 
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ing  stupor  is  apoplexy  of  a shorter  duration  ; and  the  tremors  which  follow  are 
a slight  but  universal  palsy. 

The  Apoplexia  Temulenta  is  imperfect  only  from  want  of  predisposition,  and  tern-, 
porary  because  the  excitement  soon  expires.  Where  the  true  apoplectic  stroke  takes 
place,  all  incitements  naturally  tending  to  hurry  the  circulation  co-operate  at  once,  and 
the  very  scene,  and  the  early  feelings  of  oppression,  might  warn  the  person  of  his  dan- 
ger.— The  sufferer  is  usually  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  little  past  it*,  of  a strong  and  ath- 
letic form,  a full  habit,  a ruddy  countenance,  of  powerful  appetites,  accustomed  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  given  to  wine.  He  is  seated  at  a feast,  in  rooms  crowded 
with  company  and  servants;  the  lights,  the  noise  and  confusion,  the  vociferous  conver- 
sation, are  oppressive  to  all  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  a scene,  and  would 
produce,  independent  of  any  higher  excitements,  headache  from  hurried  circulation : 
close  pent  up  in  such  a circle,  he  begins  to  indulge  in  high  seasoned  dishes,  and 
each  service  is  accompanied  with  brimming  bumpers  of  generous  wines,  dan- 
gerous at  any  time,  and  now  poured  down  without  reflection,  without  stint  or 
measure.  To  this  scene  succeed  the  vociferation  of  toasts,  the  contention  and 
ardour  of  conversation  ; bumpers  are  still  poured  down  upon  a distended  sto- 
mach,  which,  by  its  expanded  state,  exposes  a wide  surface  to  the  operation  of 
the  excitement ; which,  both  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  powers,  and  the  con- 
tentious and  noisy  scene  of  this  indulgence,  is  particularly  determined  to  the  head. 
The  person  feels,  at  last,  his  pulses  throbbing,  his  eyes  dazzled,  and  his  senses  in 
confusion  ; his  neckcloth  and  clothes  begin  to  be  oppressive  ; he  feels  the  torpor  grow 
upon  him  ; he  draws  his  breath  with  difficulty ; and,  with  an  inflamed  visage  and 
confused  head,  he  rises  to  escape  from  the  heat  and  oppression : he  drops  back 
upon  his  chair ; tries  to  rise  again,  and  falls  sidelong  from  his  seat  in  a state  of  stu- 
por : his  extremities  are  cold ; his  limbs  relaxed  ; his  pulse  slow  and  heavy ; his  face 
purpled  with  congestion  of  blood  ; his  breathing  stertorous,  i.  e.  slow  and  oppressed, 
and  bursting  with  interrupted  and  noisy  explosions  from  the  lips  and  nostrils.  This 
state  being  mistaken  for  intoxication,  (as  who  can  distinguish  it,)  he  is  dragged  away 
by  servants,  and  rolled  into  bed  ; his  pillows  are  disordered  ; his  head  lies  low,  and 
his  neck  is  distorted ; his  breathing,  naturally  difficult,  is  half  suppressed  by  the 
posture  in  which  he  lies : he  snores  loud  and  deep,  and  in  the  morning  is  found  in 

¥ Apoplexiae  fiunt  raaxime  a quadragesimo  ad  sexagesimum  aetatis  annum. — Hippccrates>  lib.  ii, 
De  Morbo  Attonito. 
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a state  of  irrecoverable  stupor ; if  he  is  at  all  capable  of  being  roused,  he  only  stares, 
but  cannot  speak  : his  mouth  is  covered  with  foam  ; his  face  distorted ; his  limbs 
quite  relaxed ; the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilated:  he  groans;  his  extremities  become  gradual- 
ly colder ; he  passes  his  urine  and  faeces  involuntarily  ; and  dies  often  in  forty-eight 
hours. 

If  I have  in  the  cases  which  I have  just  narrated,  or  in  this  general  view,  represented 
truly  the  nature  of  this  arterial  impulse,  how  impetuous  the  rushing  of  the  blood  towards 
the  head,  and  how  visible  the  signs  of  it,  you  may  easily  imagine  how  much  a physici- 
an, who  really  understands  the  momentous  and  perilous  condition  of  the  patient,  will 
be  alarmed  lest  the  organization  of  the  brain  should  suddenly  give  way:  lest  some  more 
delicate  vessels  should  burst,  and  the  patient  be  struck,  perhaps  in  the  very  flower  of 
his  age,  with  irrecoverable  palsy.  To  prevent  the  volume  of  blood,  driven  so  impetu- 
ously through  the  brain,  from  destroying  its  structure,  he  instantly  sets  the  patient  up- 
right, and  bloods  him  profusely  from  the  jugulars,  and  is  sensible  that  the  pulse  rises 
as  the  blood  flows:  often  the  patient,  in  the  moment  of  bleeding,  opens  his  eyes,  stares, 
breathes  more  freely,  and  begins  to  move  his  limb  s ; the  pulsecontinues  to  rise  in 
strength  and  become  more  frequent  as  the  blood  flows:  in  the  evening  he  again  draws 
away  more  blood.  He  thus  saves  the  organ  from  utter  ruin,  and  does  not  fear  to 
repeat  his  bleedings,  till  the,  senses  are  restored,  and  the  pulse,  from  slow,  full,  and 
throbbing,  becomes  light,  frequent,  and  soft ; and  he  thus,  by  profuse  bleedings, 
prevents  debility  and  palsy. 

While  I advise  that  sudden  depletion  which  the  occasion  plainly  requires,  I will 
not  involve' myself  in  polemical  discussions,  but  represent  to  you  plainly  the  approv- 
ed practice  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  all  ages.  And  I will  venture  also  to  warn 
you  against  giving  ear  to  the  enthusiasm  of  mere  metaphysical  physicians,  who  nei- 
ther know,  nor  care  to  know,  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  body ; who  talk 
of  exhausted  excitability  or  of  disordered  sensorial  powers,  without  acknowledging 
the  physical  disorder  by  which  the  sensorial  powrer  is  injured.  I wall  also  remind 
you,  that  such  enthusiasts  there  have  been  in  all  ages,  whose  theories  have  suspended 
the  opinion  of  the  profession  for  a time,  which  yet,  has  uniformly  returned  to  that  prac- 
tice which  sense  and  nature  dictate.  Those  of  the  present  day  who  decry  bleeding 
should  be  abashed  were  they  told  how  expressly  they  are  repeating  the  insipid  decla- 
mations of  the  1 6th  century,  “ pretendant  que  c’estmn  abus  de  saigner  dans  toutes 
series  de  maladies,  est  que  e’est  egorger  un  malade,”  &c*.  “ There  are  now  (says 

Dionis)  and  have  been  in  all  ages,  carpers  against  this  important  remedy ; men  who, 
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to  make  themselves  a name,  declaim  against  bleeding”  *.  Such  men  arise  from 
time  to  time : Among  others,  one  appeared  about  twenty- five  years  ago  in  this 
city,  whose  efforts,  like  those  of  other  inventors,  served  but  to  destroy  prejudices  and 
prove  the  usefulness  of  bleeding.  His  name  was  Demascene,  a good  looking  man,  of 
an  open  countenance,  and  well  dressed  in  the  character  of  a physician,  and  abun- 
dantly impudent.  He  began  with  condemning  bleeding,  affirming,  that  “ to  bleed 
was  to  commit  murder,  robbing  the  person  of  blood,  the  very  treasure  of  life  : and, 
next,  he  explained  how  the  moon  presided  over  human  bodies  ; that  by  its  phases 
were  we  to  judge  of  diseases ; that  by  giving  his  opiates,  antidotes,  and  elixirs, 
at  the  just  period  of  the  moon,  he  cured  with  equal  success  all  kinds  of  diseases.” 
These  were  the  new  principles  which  he  recounted  in  a printed  book.  A de- 
claimer  such  as  this  could  never  want  admirers,  since  novelty  will  ever  have  its  fol- 
lowers, especially  among  those  of  higher  rank ; but  his  successes  being  but  ill  pro- 
portioned to  his  boasting,  and  the  King  (whom  he  had  haunted  at  his  public 
dinners,)  and  the  Queen  (whom  he  had  constantly  beset  at  her  tea  drinkings) 
being  but  too  well  informed  of  both  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of  his  preten- 
sions, gave  orders  that  he  should  be  dismissed  the  court ; a commission  so  grati- 
fying to  those  who  procured  it,  that  the  command  was  executed  in  quite  a 
royal  manner : “ Two  Sheriff  Officers  took  him  very  quietly  one  morning  along, 
to  the  distance  of  three  miles,  from  St  Germains ; and  having  privately  escorted 
him  so  far  on  his  way,  gave  him,  on  leaving  him,  their  best  advice,  never  to 
be  found  within  even  that  distance  of  the  court,  for  that  the  King  had  given  or- 
ders that  next  time  they  catched  him  they  should  escort  him  to  the  Galleys,  f” 

* II  s’eleve  de  terns  en  terns  des  antagonistes  de  la  saignee,  qui  pourparoitre  singuliers  declament 
contr’elle.  II  vint  a la  Cour  il  y a vingt-cinq  ans  un  certain  M###. 

| Je  finis  1’ article  de  la  saignee  par  l’histoire  d’un  nomme  Damascene  qui  vint  a la  Cour  en  l’an- 
nee  1669.  Elle  vous  fera  voir  que  de  tous  terns  il  s’est  eleve  des  gens  qui  ont  attaque  ce  grand  re- 
mede,  et  que  tous  les  efforts  qu’on  a fait  pour  le  detruire  n’ont  servi  qu’a  en  faire  connoitre  Futilite 
et  la  necessite.  Ce  Damascene  etoit  un  homme  bien  fait,  de  belle  physionomie,  vetu  tfes-propre- 
ment  en  Medecin  ; avec  ce  grand  exterieur  il  parloit  bien,  et  etoit  tres-hardi.  Il  debuta  par  condam- 
ner  la  merveilles  qu’il  avoit  faites  *,  il  suivoit  la  Reine  a sa  collation  dans  le  jardin  du  Boulaingrin  oi!i 
il  se  faisoit  ecooter  comme  s’il  eut  ete  un  oracle.  Un  Gar$on  Apoticaire  de  M.  Stuart  y etant  un 
jour,  prit  la  parole,  et  dit  a la  Reine  qu’il  ne  ne  pouvoit  pas  souffrir  que  ce  Charlatan  lui  en  imposat; 
que  e’etoit  un  bateleur  et  un  ignorant,  qu’il  1’ avoit  vu  monter  sur  le  Theatre  a Rennes  et  a Nantes, 
et  qu’il  ne  connoissoit  aucune  des  plantes  dont  il  parloit : et  pour  le  prouver,  il  entra  dans  un  petit 
bois  qui  etoit  proche,  il  en  cueillit  sept  ou  huit  qu’il  apporta  devant  la  Reine,  et  que  Damascene  ne 
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Be  assured  that  I am  incapable  of  seeking  thus  for  authorities  in  ancient  or 
modern  times  for  any  practice,  of  the  propriety  of  which  I have  not  the 
most  sincere  conviction  : But  I feel  that  by  persuading  you,  I may  be 
a means  of  saving  innumerable  lives.  I have  seen  but  too  often  that  there 
is  but  a moment  betwixt  danger  and  destruction.  Such  declaimers  against 
bleeding  we  must  (says  Dionis)  learn  to  endure,  but  a true  surgeon  will  fol- 
low his  own  convictions.  Bleeding  ever  has  and  ever  will  be  practised*.”  “ In  all 
ages  (says  Hoffman)  bleeding  has  been  approved  as  being,  in  apoplexy,  a useful  and 
most  natural  remedy  ; one  which  admits  of  no  delay  ; which  should  be  used  in  the 
first  moment  of  the  diseasef.” 

The  celebrated  Walther  bleeds  with  a fury,  with  which  I really  cannot  wish 
to  inspire  you,  but  which  I like  to  mention,  because  it  bespeaks  his  strong  coiv- 
viction,  not  merely  of  this  remedy  being  necessary  during  the"  time  of  high 
arterial  impulse,  to  save  the  organ  from  danger,  but  even  in  the  state  of  pure 
veinous  congestion,  to  accomplish  the  recovery  of  those  who  aie  drowned  or  suf- 
focated. In  those  who  are  drowned  or  strangled,  he  opens  not  only  the  external 
but  the.  great  internal  jugular  vein,  and  not  only  the  veins  of  one  side,  but  of  both  : 
he  opens  at  once  all  the  veins  of  the  neck,  all  the  jugulars  external  and  internal ; 
and,  while  fomenting  the  neck  with  tepid  water,,  he  strokes  the  veins  down  to  work 
out  the  coagulated  blood,  Nay,  he  requires  that,  in  addition  to  these,  to  the  four 
jugular  veins,  every  visible  or  practicable  branch  of  every  smaller  vein  should  be 
opened,  especially  the  angle  of  the  great  fascial  vein,  where  it  crosses  the  jaw,  and 

put  nommer.  H no  laissa  pas  que  d’avoir  beaucoup  de  se&ateurs,  parce  quil  y a bien  des  gens  qui  don- 
nent  dans  la  nouveaute,  et  plus  a la  Cour  qu’ailleurs  : mais  la  suite  n’ayant  pas  repondu  a ses  . pro- 
messes sur  plusieurs  malades  qui  se.mir.ent  entreses  mains,  et  le  Roy  ayant  connu  qu’il  n’y  avoit  que 
de  1’arrogance  et  de  reffrcnterie  dans  tout  son  procede,  donna  ordre  qu’on  le  chassat  de  la  Cour  apres 
quatre  mois  de  sejour  qu’il  y avoit  fait.  Deux  Gardes  de  la  Prevote  ie  prirent  un  matin  et  le  con- 
duisirent  a une  lieue  de  St.  Germain,  et  la  en  le  quittant  ils  lui  dirent  que  le  Roy  lui  defendoit  d’y 
revenir  jamais  sur  peine  de  Galeres. 

* C’est  au  veritable  Chirurgien  a aller  toujours  son  chemin,  il  faut  qu’il  laisse  crier  ceux  qui  decla- 
ment  contre  la  saignee  : ils  ont  beau  s’echauffer  on  a toujours  saigne  et  on  saignera  toujours Dionis. 

t Abdomin  aevo  ceu  efficax  aestimatum,  et  ab  ipsa  natura  comprobatum  remedium  est  in  sangui- 
nius  missione,  mox  in  principio  mali,  sine  mora  instituta. — Hoffman,  se&.  ii.  Thesis  Therapeuticae. 

I Ad  nostros  conatus  autem  bono  felicique  eventu  coronandos  nobis  vena  jugularis  externa  et  in- 
terna in  unoque  latere  colli  secauda  est  •,  tuncque  quatuor  aperturas  per  quas  abundans  cerebrumque 
premens  sanguis  educi  potest,  habemus. Walther , $ 43. 
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the  ocular  veins  in  the  inner  canthus  of  each  eye.  Our  great  surgeon,  Wiseman,  with 
less  extravagance,  but  as  deep  a persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  very  copious  bleed- 
ing in  diseases  of  the  brain,  tries  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  by  an 
anecdote  really  interesting.  He  had  bled  a gentleman,  who  had  received  an 
injury  of  the  head,  very  often,  and  he  knew  well,  without  taking  notice  of 
their  rashness,  the  friends,  and  even  his  own  assistant,  “ disliked  his  so  often 
letting  him  blood,  and  were  wont  abusively  to  say,  now  you  shall  see  our  master  let 
him  blood  again .”  “ They  concluded  (says  Wiseman,)  that  I should  be  the  death 

of  the  patient.  However,  I resolved  to  blood  him  once  more,  and  no  more.”  In 
this  final  bleeding,  Wiseman,  after  using  first  a stone  porringer,  took,  when  it  was 
full,  a pewter  one,  and  pressed  it  close  to  the  neck  in  order  to  compress  the  vein  : 

It  thus  happened,  that  a small  hole,  which  had  been  melted  in  the  bottom  of  the  por- 
ringer, was  concealed,  the  blood  ran  not  merely  into  the  porringer,  but  through  it  down  ' 
his  neck,  and  into  the  bed  unperceived.  He  left  the  porringer  in  his  assistant’s  hands, 
and  retired  a little  way,  affecting  to  make  right  the  compress  and  bandage,  and  he  look- 
ed sidelong  at  his  patient’s  face,  resolved  to  blood  him  till  he  saw  his  countenance 
change.  He  did  observe  it  change  ; and  thought,  that  for  so  full  a stream  he  bled 
long,  and  upon  stepping  up  to  him,  and  finding  the  bed  so  bloody,  he  concluded  that 
he  had  overdone  this  one  bleeding  ; but  next  day,  when  he  knew  not  what  to  hope 
for,  he  found  him  well  in  his  senses,  and  discoursing  soberly.* 

Celsus,  aware  of  the  mortal  nature  of  this  disease,  puts  the  whole  force  of  the  cure, 
when  it  is  practicable,  on  this  one  remedy.  His  chapter  is  but  a sentence,  but  it  is 
perfectly  decisive  : “ The  apoplectic,  (says  Celsus,)  those  who  have  all  the  body  re- 
laxed, are  suddenly  cut  off ; if  they  survive,  they  live  long  ; but  it  is  only  to  drag  out 
a miserable  existence,  and  with  the  memory  altogether  ruined.  In  such  deadly  re- 
laxation of  all  the  members,  bleeding,  or  kills  or  cures  : all  other  means  seldom  restore 
health,  but  delay  death  ; the  life  thus  preserved  is  not  enviable.  If  after  bleeding,  the 
reason  and  voluntary  motion  do  not  return,  there  is  no  room  for  hope ; if  they  do 
return,  the  patient  may  be  restored  to  health.” f 

* Wiseman’s  Surgery,  Vol.  ad,  page  131. 

f Solent  autem,  qui  per  omnia  membra  vehementer  resoluti  sunt,  celeriter  rapi,  ac  si  correpti  non 
sunt,  diutius  quidem  vivunt  *,  sed  raro  tamen  ad  sanitatem  perveniunt ; et  plerumque  miserum  spin- 
turn  trahunt,  memoria  quoque  amissa. 

Si  omnia  membra  vehementer  resoluta  sunt,  sanguinis  detractio  vel  occidit,  vel  liberat.  Aliud  cura» 
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Such  is  my  opinion  of  the  importance  of  this  remedy,  that  I reckon  it  a duty  to 
report  these  opinions  and  facts  : But  no  part  of  the  treatment  of  a patient  lying 

in  this  oppressed  condition,  not  even  his  posture  is  unimportant : Next  to  saving 
the  organ  by  lessening  the  volume  and  impulse  of  blood,  we  are  to  consider,  how  to 
moderate  its  impulse  towards  the  head.  Too  generally  the  patient  is  permitted  to  lie  in 
- those  distorted  suffocating  postures,  into  which  a paralysed  body  must  decline,  the  head 
falling  from  the  pillow,  and  the  shoulders  sinking  deeper  in  the  bed.  The  patient 
while  he  is  suffocated  with  cloaths,  and  oppressed  by  the  crowd  of  friends  and  atten- 
dants, is  tormented  with  volatile  salts  ; warm  wine  is  poured  down  ; opiates  and  eme- 
tics are  given  ; the  head  is  blistered ; every  thing  is  done  that  might  excite  to 
a farther  accumulation  of  blood.  Do  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  this. 
Raise  your  patient  into  a sitting  or  reclining  posture ; have  him  supported 
behind ; let  his  legs  hang  over  the  side  of  the  bed  ; bleed  him  from  a 
large  orifice  in  one  or  both  jugulars ; expose  him,  especially  if  the  weather 
be  sultry,  to  a stream  of  cool  air  by  opening  the  windows  and  door  of  the 
chamber  :*  sprinkle  his  face  with  cold  water  ; apply  cold  vinegar  and  water,  with 
a large  sponge,  over  his  whole  head  ; dash  cold  water  upon  his  head  and  breast ; 
give  cool  oxymell  or  honey  and  vinegar  diluted  with  water  for  drink.  Bleed  him 
while  the  pulse  rises,  or  until  his  face  change,  and  if  the  stertorous  breathing  relax, 
if  the  pulse  become  frequent  and  soft,  if  he  swallow  more  freely,  if  his  groans  seem 
less  oppressed,  if  he  raises  his  eye-lids  at  last,  and  appears  to  know  his  friends, 
if  he  begins  to  shudder  as  if  feeling  the  cold,  and  to  move  his  limbs,  you  are  going 
to  save  your  patient. 

bonis  genus  vix  unquam  sanitatem  restituit  ; saepe  mortem  tantum  differt  : vitam  interim  infestat. 
Post  sanguinis  missicnem,  si  non  reddit  et  motus  et  mens,  nihil  spei  superest : si  redit,  sanitas  quo- 
que  prospicitur. Cels  us,  p.  129. 

* In  the  southern  climates  of  France  and  Italy,  apoplexies  are  at  times,  from  intense  heat,  as 
epidemic  as  fevers,  and  more  melancholy  and  alarming.  The  apoplexy  seems  in  particular  seasons  to 
have  seized  all  ranks  of  people. — “ Cujus  equidem  funesti  morbi  eventus  adeo  frequentes  erant,  ut 
horrorem  mortis,  cervicibus  humanis,  singulo  fere  momento  impendentis,  universaliter  incuterent. 
Epidemice  hujus  apoplexiae  causa  peti  merito  poterit  ab  insueta  aeris  intemperie  ; aestas,  anno  1693, 
erat  adeo  exurens  ut  squalore  et  siccitate  fere,  omnia  consumi  viderentur.  ” Baglieu,  next  enu- 
merates th£  colds  and  snows  of  a most  extraordinary  winter,  the  heat  of  the  succeeding  spring,  the 
drought  of  summer,  (when  during  five  months  there  fell  not  one  drop  of  rain  in  Italy  ;)  the  horrors 
war,  the  thousands  of  slain  that  lay  unburied,  the  visitation  of  earthquakes,  and  the  melancholy 
that  prevailed  in  all  men’s  minds  from  these  long  distresses,  and  manifold  calamities  and  visitations, 
when  more  than  ten  cities  were  buried  by  earthquakes. 
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When  your  patient  raises  his  eyes,  and  turns  his  head  round,  observes  the  bye- 
standers,  and  muttering  and  faultering,  begins  to  speak ; when  after  looking 
wildly  round  him,  he  at  last  entirely  recovers,  and  knows  where  he  is,  do  not  lay 
him  down  again  to  suffocate  among  his  bed-cloaths  : nor  do  not  imagine,  because  he 
seems  recovered,  that  all  is  well  and  safe ; for  apoplexy  is  a disease  founded  on  pre- 
disposition, and  sure  to  return,  from  the  first  dangers  of  which  he  is  only  relieved  : 
nor  do  not  allow  him  to  lay  himself  with  his  head  low  among  soft  pillows,  and  fall 
asleep ; this  would  be  helping  him  to  the  brink,  and  then  letting  him  fall  down  the 
precipice  again,  for  sleep  is  part  of  the  disease.  Sleep  is  dangerous  ; opium  is  poi- 
son ; and  I am  persuaded  that  whenever,  having  survived  the  first  shock  without  in- 
jury to  the  organ,  the  patient  is  struck  a second  time  with  apoplexy  and  irremediable 
palsy,  there  is  something  in  the  mode  of  treatment  to  blame.  If,  while  you  are  still  in 
the  house,  you  suffer  your  patient  to  go  to  sleep,  to  indulge  that  propensity  which  the 
disease  creates,  you  will  soon  be  sensible  of  your  error : the  slow  full  pulse,  the  ster- 
torous breathing,  the  deep  stupor  will  return.  The  numbers  who  going  to  bed  heat- 
ed, or  perhaps  flushed,  with  wine,  and  who,  towards  morning,  after  a long  oppres- 
sive sleep,  are  struck  with  palsy,-  shows  how  dangerous  a state  of  the  system  sleep 
is  to  the  apoplectic.  Keep  your  patient  awake  : keep  him  cool,  and  fresh,  with  cool 
drinks,  a pleasant  and  refreshing  stream  of  air  ; have  him  laid  on  the  surface  of  a firm 
mattress  bed,  and  at  the  utmost  only  in  a recumbent  posture,  not  laid  along : and 
when  he  is  to  sleep,  bolster  him  high  with  pillows  ; sit  by  him,  and  watch  him, 
and  continue  feeling  his  pulse  ; and  when  the  snoring  and  the  slow  oppressed  pulse 
return,  stir  and  rouse  him  gently,  as  you  would  one  who  were  in  danger  of  falling 
into  stupor,  and  perishing  from  cold  ; and,  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  decided 
stupor  or  turgescence  of  the  face,  of  headache  or  confusion,  ringing  in  the  ears,  or 
throbbing  of  the  pulse,  spare  not  the  lancet,  but  bleed  him  again.  Let  the  necessary 
bleedings  be  followed  by  the  most  drastic  purges,  especially  of  Calomell'conjoined 
with  antimony,  to  purge  and  sicken  at  once,  which  wonderfully  abates  the  high 
arterial  action,  but  do  not  give  the  antimony  in  such  doses  as  to  excite  vomiting : 
Give  stimulant  glysters  if  required  ; keep  the  feet  warm  with  heated  bricks  ; the 
head  moist  with  cold  applications  ; the  body  cool  with  a stream  of  fresh  air ; and 
the  movements  of  the  system  temperate  by  giving  weak  acidulated  drinks. 

Opiates,  and  sudorifics  which  are  disguised  opiates,  qualified  with  some  emetic, 
are  very  destructive ; for,  though  they  do  no  instant  harm,  they  increase  the  predis- 
position to  disease*  Blisters  are  doubtful  in  their  effects : if  ever  they  are  to  be 
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used,  it  is  in  that  chronic  apoplexy  which  I shall  presently  describe.  Emetics  are 
eminently  dangerous  by  hurrying,  in  a particular  manner,  the  circulation  within  the 
head-*  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the  books  of  Morgagni,  a case  more  deeply  in- 
teresting and  instructive  than  that  of  Antonio  Tita  who  died  from  the  rashness  and 
ignorance  of  his  physicians  committing  a fault  which  is  daily  fatal,  prescribing  an 
emetic  : a trivial  prescription,  God  knows : Yet  trivial  as  it  seems,  from  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  it,  from  it  being  the  favourite  prescription  of  every  man  who 
knows  not  what  else  to  do,  it  is  often  followed  by  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
“ An  epidemic  disease  of  the  head  prevailed  in  Padua : the  weather  was 
hot ; and  Antonio,  now  seventy-three  years  of  age,  had  complained  for  some 
time  of  fullness  in  his  head.  On  the  4th  of  May,  when  the  Sun  was  un- 
usually hot,  having  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  he  suddenly,  while 
sitting  at  supper,  cried  out  that  he  was  seized  with  some  violent  disease ; and  while 
he  spoke,  his  tongue  failed  him,  and  his  limbs  became  paralytic.  Morgagni,  being 
called,  ran  to  his  assistance  ; found  his  colour  natural,  his  senses  perfect*,  his  faculties 
entire,  his  respiration  free  : he  had  no  disorder  in  his  head,  but  an  inclination  to  sleep. 
Morgagni  sent  one  to  call  a surgeon,  another  to  call  a priest,  lest  Tita  should  pre- 
sently have  a more  decided,  perhaps  a fatal  stroke.  He  had  him  bled,  gave  a glyster 
and  retired,  as  he  knew  that  his  ordinary  physicians  were  called  ; but  forbade  harts- 
horn to  be  applied  to  his  nostrils,  lest  it  should  accelerate,  in  a dangerous  degree,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain.  When  his  physicians  arrived,  they  prescribed 
an  emetic  ; and  soon  after  its  operation,  the  patient  was  struck  a second  time  with  a pa- 
roxysm so  Ynuch  more  violent  than  the  first,  that  his  speech  entirely  failed  ; a stu- 
por began  ; and  his  body  was  agitated  withuniversal  convulsive  struggles,  in  which 
he  died.  I” 

“ The  division  of  blood  was  found  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  brain  ; but  it  was 
very  fluid,  and  had  in  some  degree  pervaded  all  the  ventricles.”  The  plexus  choroi- 
des  it  is  most  likely  had  given  way.  Example  is  so  much  more  prevailing  than  the 
most  rational  precepts,  that  you  will  I doubt  not  remember  this  anecdote  always. 

* VanSwieton  (p.  83.)  strongly  disapproves  of  gilded  powders,  as  they  were  called,  balsams,  cor- 
dials, and  various  stimulant  drugs,  which  it  would  appear  in  those  days,  and  in  that  courtly  city,  fine 
gentlemen  had  carried  to  feasts,  as  ladies,  at  an  assembly  or  concert,  are  provided  with  enu  de  luce. 
As  these  were  all  stimulants,  Kofiman  condemns  them  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  same  place 
condemns  emetics.  . 

f Related  in  Letter  3d,  se  ct.  1 i( 
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K I have  often  (says  Bursarius)  when  emetics  were  to  my  great  sorrow  prescribed  by 
others,  seen  a hemipleghia,  or  slight  and  partial  apoplexy,  changed  straightway  in- 
to deep  and  universal  apoplexy;  or  a deep  and  complete  apoplexy,  become  fatal  in  a 
few  hours.”*  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  common  observation  of  blisters 
operating  as  anodynes,  and  procuring  sleep,  and  whether  they  do  so  by  causing  a 
degree  of  congestion  in  the  head,  I will  not  pretend  to  decide  ; but  I cannot  con- 
ceal from  you  that  practical  writers  disapprove  of  their  being  used  in  the  high,  ac- 
tive, and  sanguineous  apoplexy.  “ Tutius  a cantharidibus  in  sanguinea  ut  dicunt 
apoplexia  abstinemus,”  says-  Tissot ; and  he  supports  his  assertion  with  cases  where 
the  application  of  blisters  seemed  to  have  proved  fatal,  though  I rather  think  those 
deaths  accidental. f The  patient  should  also  shun  the  warm  bath;  for,  often 
being  immersed  in  a hot  or  tepid  bath,  he  comes  out  of  it  with  his  veins  swol- 
len, his  face  inflated,  his  breathing  short,  his  head  giddy,  and  his  limbs  tottering  ; 
so  that  were  he  detained  a few  minutes  longer  in  the  bath,  he  would  drop  down 
apoplectic.. 

* Non  semel  meis  ipsis  vidi  oculis  datum  ab  aliis  emeticum,  et  vehementer  dolui,  hemipligiam  vet 
levem  et  particularem  apoplexiam  illico  in  validam  et  universalem  transiisse  ; fortem  vero  atque  exqui- 
sitam  intra  paucas  horas  in  mortem. — Bursarius , § 131. 

Emetics  or  vomiting  in  apoplexy  is  a rough  and  dangerous  prescription  ; and  I am  persuaded  that  no 
precautions  can  make  it  safe,  not  even  those  bleedings  which  must  always  be  premised.  Sydenham 
imagined  he  could  prevent  ill  effects  by  previous  bleeding  ; but  even  his  precaution  proves  how  con- 
scious he  was  of  the  danger.  “ Take  away  twelve  ounces  of  blood  immediately  from  the  arm,  and 
afterwards  eight  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  presently  after  exhibit  a vomit  of  an  ounce  and  a half  or 
two  ounces  of  the  antimonid  wine.” — Sydenbatn. 

Et  in  primis  nonnullis  signis  vitae  inventis,  ad  majorem  irritationem  infelici  non  emetica  propina- 
remus.  Nam  eo  ipso  non  adjuvamus  sed  jaculamus. — IValtber. 

f Virum  vidi  quern  vesicatorium  emplastrum  cervici  appositum,  ut  canthariosum  ad  dentes  decubi- 
tum  profligaret,  in  soporem  conjecit  vix  post  viginti  quatuor  horas  excutiendum.  Minuitur  pericu- 
lum  sublata  plethora  ; anue  tollitur  integro  ? Certe,  minuta  utcunque  plethora,  remanet  in  plethoricis 
idiossynacrasia  quae  facillime  impetum  et  phlegosim  denuo  excitat  Peripneumoniae  et  pleuritides, 
quo  tempore  sanus  credebatur  aeger,  ex  minimo  stimulo  acerbo,  subito,  majori  cum  periculo  recru- 
descunt.  Vidi,  anno  1757,  in  alia  urbe,  faeminamsexigenariam,  sanguineam,  polysarcam,  apoplexia 
arreptam  ; post  venae  sectionem,  enemata,  purgantia,  aliaque  baud  prorsus  imperite  gesta,  cervici, 
sub  eadem  pharmacopolae  tutela,  aponebantur  cantharides.  Vix,  nisi  spectator,  credidissem,  totius  in- 
de  dorsi  phlogosis,  angina,  acuta  pelvis,  auctus  sopor  jam  jam  discedens,  saevi  dolores,  crudelis  anxie- 
tas,  indesinens  jactatio,  horrenda  mors.  Tutius  erga  cantharidibus  in  sanguinea  ut  dicunt  apolexia  • 
abstinemus  ; et  quando  revellere  volui,  post  molles  patus  semen  sinapi  fermento  interspersum  suris  ap- 
plicari  jussi ; et  laetus  aliquoties  vidi  prout  tumebant  crura  liberari  caput. — Tissct,  p.  24* 
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But  bleeding,  though  it  prevents  present  danger,  produces  no  permanent  effect ; 
it  alters  no  secretion,  effects  no  natural  action,  produces  no  favourable  changes  on  the 
bowels  or  skin,  perhaps  it  but  leaves  the  patient  more  prone  to  relapse.  It  is  upon 
these  organs,  the  bowels  and  skin,  and  through  these,  on  the  fullness  and  action  of 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  that  we  are  to  reform  the  temperament  of  the  body : you 
must  watch  your  patient  carefully  for  weeks,  and  diet  him  for  life.  The  patient 
who  has  been  struck  wnth  apoplexy,  or  threatened  with  palsy,  should  be  much 
purged  with  medicines,  or  with  mineral  waters ; should  go  a pleasant  journey, 
or  seek  a country  residence ; should  avoid  the  air  of  a city  or  the  heat  of  public 
assemblies : he  should  shun  all  strong  mental  exertions,  all  deep  studies,  all  pas- 
sionate altercations : he  should  be  careful  to  preserve  a serene  and  placid  temper  of 
mind,  and  sacrifice  interests,  pleasures,  or  even  duties,  to  health ; and  when  he 
thinks  himself  able  to  return  to  his  occupations  or  duties,  should  resume  them 
slowly : his  diet  should  be  almost  entirely  vegetable,  since  a vegetable  diet  is  suffi- 
ciently nourishing  for  all  the  purposes  of  health:  he  should  allow  himself  no  in- 
dulgence at  table  nor  in  bed  ; should  take  no  supper ; go  to  bed  betimes  ; sleep 
cool  on  a hard  and  firm  matress,  and  with  his  head  pillowed  high ; and  though  he 
may  have  fire  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  must  have  none  in  his  room : his  exer- 
cise should  be  equable  and  gentle,  that  of  a carriage  is  the  safest  and  best : he 
should  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  especially  in  summer  and  autumn : he  should 
wear  flannel,  and  bathe  the  head  in  cold  water ; but  cold  bathing  can  seldom  be  al- 
lowed : his  whole  life  should  be  correct,  regular,  and  temperate ; and  he  will  feel 
himself  well  and  safe,  his  senses  lively,  and  his  limbs  strong  and  nimble,  only 
while  he  keeps  the  stomach  clear,  the  bowels  active,  the  skin  perspirable  and  the 
body  cool.  This  spare  diet  and  cleanly  living,  these  early  hours,  morning  exercises, 
and  fresh  air,  produce  a renovation  of  health  and  strength ; and  the  pampered 
and  self  indulgent  patient  who  engages  with  reluctance  in  this  active  manner  of  life, 
and  is  difficultly  inured  to  it,  finds  it  at  last  his  happiest  state,  and  is  conscious  of  an 
alacrity  of  spirits,  a clearness  of  intellects,  and  vigour  of  health,  which  he  would 
not  exchange  for  all  those  gross  enjoyments,  or  that  voluptuous  languor  in  which 
he  was  wont  to  indulge.* 

* “ Longtjva  oli  quantum  gens  humana,  si  firme  crederet,  hanc  viribus  optime  consulere,  diaetam 
tfuae  morho  magis  adversatur.” — Tissot , p.  25. 
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Of  all  the  dismal  scenes  proceeding  from  sudden  impulse  of  blood  towards 
the  head,  that  of  child-bed  labour  is  the  most  afflicting,  since,  you  watch 
through  a long  and  gloomy  night,  over  one  labouring  under  the  most  dread- 
ful of  all  convulsions,  and  becoming  every  moment  more  and  more  apoplectic  : 
without  perhaps  the  means  of  giving  assistance,  you  stand  responsible  for  the 
event. 

The  womb  is  a part  superadded  to  the  general  system  of  the  circulation  : its  veins  or 
sinuses,  as  they  are  called,  are  capacious  in  a degree  inconceivable  to  those  who  are  not 
practised  in  the  arts  of  injecting  and  dissecting  the  uterine  system  : They  gra- 

dually expand  during  pregnancy,  till  there  is  accumulated  in  them  a mass  of 
blood  equal  almost  to  that  of  all  the  other  abdominal  viscera ; in  proportion  as  the 
womb  contracts  in  labour,  this  volume  of  blood  is  by  compression  of  these  veins 
returned  into  thesystem.  A phenomenon  inseparable  from  labour,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  severe  or  protracted  labour,  is,  that  each  pain,  while  it  rouses  to  great  ex- 
ertions, ends  in  a state  of  stupor ; not  because  excitability  is  exhausted,  for  if  it 
were,  how  could  it  be  restored  before  the  returning  pain  ; but  because  the  uterus 
is  compressed,  every  limb  is  in  convulsive  action,  and  the  breath  is  restrained  till 
that  impeded  state  of  circulation  is  dangerous  : at  each  pain,  the  face  is  swelled,  and 
the  eyes  turgid  with  blood ; and  the  patient  subsides  at  each  interval  until 
roused  again,  by  the  succeeding  pain,  into  a state  of  stupor,  different  from  sleep,  es- 
pecially dangerous  when,  by  the  abuse  of  opium  and  spirits,  it  is  urged  on  towards 
the  true  apoplectic  state : in  this  condition  of  the  brain,  the  patient  is  disposed  to 
apoplexy  and  convulsion. 

When  in  a young,  strong,  and  plethoric  woman,  the  irritation  of  a first  labour  is 
severe  and  sudden,  the  face  flushed,  the  struggles  violent,  and  the  screams  deliri- 
ous; she  soon  falls  into  a state  of  stupor;  and  the  ensuing  labour-pains  begin 
to  be  accompanied  with  covulsion.  In  place  of  being  roused  by  the  return  of  each  la- 
bour-pain, the  jaws  clench,  the  neck  stiffens,  the  whole  body  becomes  rigid  ; she  is 
sensible  that  something  terrible  is  coming  upon  her;  she  struggles  and  shrieks;  her  eye, 
turned  upwards,  is  fixed  and  staring ; she  becomes  mute  with  universal  convulsion, 
all  the  limbs  are  rigid,  the  face  is  distorted,  the  grasp  she  has  taken  cannot  be  disen** 
gaged  : the  arms  and  chest  are  convulsed,  and  the  blood  is  so  injected  into  the  head, 
that  the  face  is  purple,  the  lips  black  and  protruded,  the  tongue  is  thrust  between 
the  teeth,  and  mangled,  while  bloody  foam  issues  from  the  mouth  ; the  labour-pains 
cease,  or  nothing  but  the  slightest  appearance  of  bearing  down  can  be  perceived,  ' 
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Now,  the  convulsion  being  fully  formed,  takes  place  of  the  labour ; at  each  re- 
turn of  pain,  the  neck  stiffens,  the  eye  turns  up,  and  the  whole  body  trembles  with 
the  convulsion,  and  at  each  returning  fit,  the  face  is  more  and  more  suffused,  and  the 
stupor  deeper.  No  man  can  witness  these  struggles,  and  this  injection  of  the  head 
with  blood*  without  being  conscious  of  their  extreme  danger  : In  the  few  that  recover, 
the  neck  and  face  is  green  with  extravasation  ; and  well  may  the  delicate  substance 
of  the  brain  suffer  from  a like  cause  : If  the  patient  survive,  it  is  by  a long  stupor, 
attended  with  stertorous  breathing,,  and  terminating  gradually  in  a placid  sleep,  but 
followed  by  deep  seated  headaches  and  long  weakness  ; more  commonly  the  pa- 
tient dies  : every  moment,  the  increasing  swelling  of  the  tongue,  protrusion  of  the 
lips,  and  blackness  of  the  face  demonstrates  the  effects  of  each  struggle  in  driving  the 
blood  into  the  head,  and  the  stupor  becomes  deep  and  deadly..  The  patient  struggles, 
the  body  is  stiffened,  the  hands  are  clenched,  and  the  face  distorted  during  the  parox- 
ysm; but  during  all  the  interval,  she  lies  still,  oppressed,  snoring,  so  that  she  may  be 
heard  in  the  adjoining  chambers,  and.  in  a state  of  the  deepest  stupor.  The  tongue, 
bleeding  from  the  unavoidable  injuries,  is  so  swelled  as  to  fill  up  all  the  mouth. 
The  eyes  are  protruded  ; the  whole  face,  lips,  neck,  and  throat  tumid  and  purple 
with  blood,  not  merely  accumulated  but  extravasated  from  every  smaller  vein.  She' 
suffers  thirty  or  forty  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  during  the  night,  and  by  the  morning, 
though  the  epilepsy  has  ceased,. and  the  patient  delivered,  the  stupor  continues,  and 
she  dies  in  a deep  state  of  apoplexy.  If.  such  a patient  is  to  be  saved,  it  can  only  be- 
by  profuse  bleeding,  which.  I have,  sometimes  repeated  three  times  during  a long 
and  dismal  night,  and  by  putting  an  end,  at  all  events,  to  the  labour  and  the.  convul- 
sive struggles  by  delivering  the  child. 

I.  have  been  careful  to  keep  this  view  of  the  apoplectic  state  clear  and  simple,, 
unperplexedwith  those  subtleties  and  unmeaning  distinctions  which  nosologists  have 
invented  ; yet  am  I conscious  that  Nosology,  i.  e.  the  distinction  of  the  various  degrees 
and  species  of  this  disease,  is  a kind  of  knowledge  which  I must  not  withhold  from 
■you.  Correct  descriptions  of  diseases,  and  the  evidences  of  corresponding  states  of  the 
brain,  taken  from  morbid  anatomy,  have  a natural  alliance  : were  I to  leave  you 
uninformed  of  the  usual  distinctions  and  characters  of  these  comatose  diseases,  or 
did  I fail  tp  join  with  such  diagnostics,  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  organ, 

I should  leave  you  without  one  of  the  best  and  surest  guides  to  correct  practice  ; 
your  future  progress  in  the  study  of  books  would  be  interrupted  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  names  and  distinctions  unknown  to  you  ; your  practice  would  be  unsure 
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and  vaccillating.  Whatever  my  opinions  may  be,  concerning  nosology  and  its  use- 
fulness, it  is  my  duty  freely  to  express  them,  and  to  teach  you  on  some  principle  or 
other,  (either  nosological  or  pathological),  how  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  and 
degrees  of  stupor. 

Nosology  *,  if  meant  for  any  good  purpose  or  worthy  of  the  labour  bestowed 
on  it,  should  certainly  be  so  ordered  as  to  facilitate  at  once  the  discrimination  and 
the  cure  of  diseases ; it  is  a practical  study,  or  it  is  nothing  ; it  should  look  back  to 
the  cause,  and  forwards  to  the  cure.  But  it  has  been  the  great  and  avowed  princi- 

* Even  on  the  very  threshold  Nosologists  stumble  upon  the  first  definition,  the  simple  definition  of 
disease  5 and  much  and  long  have  they  doubted,  whether  disease  be  a privation,  or  a permanent  ejfeEt. 
« Affettionis  alicujus  impressun>  vestigium,  scilicet  qualitas  quaedam  in  corpore  nostro  permanens.” 
Most  learnedly  hath  this  important  question  beeruiisputed  on  either  side  ; one  sett  declaring,  « that  dis- 
ease is  nothing  in  all  the  world  but  a privation  of  health  “ That  it  is  nothing  but  an  evil,  and  that 
evil  is  merely  the  privation  of  good  “ That  disease  is  in  its  essence  but  want  of  power  of  attion; 
and  power  and  privation  are  direttly  opposed  to  each  other.”  But  it  is  on  the  other  hand  affirmed. 
That  “ disease  is  a positive  state  or  diathesis  of  the  organs.”  “ That  this  positive  state  has  a power 
of  disordering  and  corrupting  the  body  “ That  disease  is  not  a mere  privation  of  health,  but 
something  contrary  to  health.”*  This  is  a species  of  scholarship  admirably  ridiculed  in  the  garrulity  of  the 
simple  Pollonius,  whose  logic  is  all  of  the  same  cast,  especially  when  he  investigates  the  cause  of  mad- 
ness, which  he  does  as  profoundly  as  Gregorius  Horstius,  saying, 

« Mad,  let  us  grant  him  then : — and  now  remains, 

That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  eftett ; 

Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 

For  this  effect  defective,  comes  by  cause.” 

* An  morbus  fit  Ens  privativum  ? — Ajfrmalitur  quaeftio  fequentihuj  rationibus  : 

1.  Quia  morbus  nii.il  aliud  e(l  quam  abfentia  fanitatis  in  fubje&o  habili  : 

2.  Quia  morbus  elf  malum  quoddam  : atqui  malum  cum  privatione,  quemadm  .Jum  bonum  cum  a<5tu 
convertitur : 

3.  Qnia  morbi  efientia  confiftit  in  impotentia  ad  agendum  : atqui  potentia  et  impotentia  tanquam  habi- 
tus et  privatio  fibi  invicem  opponuntur- 

Contra  negalivam  confirmabit  aliquis  hoc  modo  : 

1.  Quia  morbus  eft  pofitiva  partium  Ztttfaoi;,  p.  n. 

2.  Qnia  vim  alterandi  corrumpendique  corpus  noftrum  obtinet. 

3.  Quia  fanitati  non  privative,  fed  contrane  opponitur. 

Pro  decisione  quaestionis  mtandum , quod  fecundum  Phomam,  aliofque  Scholasticos  Malum  aliud  in  fefe  tale 
lit,  aliud  veio  refpe<ftu  alterius.  Etfi  verb  cmne  malum  boni  privationem  importet,  quia  utrumq;  dicit 
imperfeftionem  et  defe&um,  non  tamen  fequitur,  illud  quod  alteri  malum  eft,  in  fefe  quoque  privationem 
c(Te.  Qua  ratione  tenebrae  non  aliter  quam  per  abfentiam  luminis  defcribi  poflunt,  quia  in  fefe  confideratae 
privationem  conftituunt : at  calor  aquae  dicit  quidem  privationem,  non  tamen  in  fe,  fed  refpe&u  illius  fub- 
je«fti,  cui  fecundum  naturam  frigus  convenit. 
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triple  of  the  nosologist  to  decline  all  speculation ; to  disavow  all  knowledge  of  causes  j 
to  let  no  expression  escape  him  which  might  lead  his  reader  to  suspect  him  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  organ,  or  the  state  of  the  system,  which  produc- 
es any  given  disease.  * In  all  his  definitions,  the  character  of  usefulness  is  sacrificed 
to  that  of  accuracy  ; no  expression  is  admitted,  however  illustrative  of  the  disease, 
which  may  compromise  his  reputation  or  involve  him  in  debate  : no  questionable 
theory,  no  reference  to  pathology  is  allowed  : his  own  reputation  is  uniformly 
preferred  to  the  improvement  of  his  science  : his  art  is  mere  logic  ; with  physics  it 
has  no  concern  : his  distinctions  may  be  relished  in  the  schools,  but  are  useless  in 
practice.  He  is  chiefly  curious  about  the  due  marshalling  of  the  orders,  genera,  and 
species  of  disease,  so  that  they  may  not  encounter  or  perplex  one  another,  about  ar- 
rangements which  import  nothing,  and  accuracy  which  is  never  to  be  useful ; he 
excludes  philosophy,  that  his  logic  may  be  pure  and  unquestionable,  and  keeps 
clear  of  the  slightest  reference  to  the  probable  causes  of  disease,  as  if  it  were  deroga- 
tory from  the  dignity  of  strict  scholastic  definition,  (quod  est  peccare  in  regulas  lo- 
gices).  Is  it  possible  to  approve,  or  creditable  to  follow,  principles  so  narrow,  and  so 
plainly  selfish  ? 

The  nosologist  is  as  much  mistaken  in  the  analogies  on  which  he  founds  his  sci- 
ence, as  in  the  method  which  should  be  pursued  to  make  it  useful.  He  imagines 
that  he  follows  the  plan  of  the  natural  historian,  without  adverting  to  an  absurdity 
entirely  peculiar  to  his  own.  The  naturalist  defines  a substance  which  he  sees,  feels, 
and  handles,  by  qualities  obvious  to  his  senses:  the  nosologist  records  signs  and  symp- 
toms, but  of  what  condition  of  the  system,  of  what  state  of  the  organ  they  are  signs, 
he  professes  to  be  entirely  ignorant.  The  naturalist  would  make  himself  but  ill  under- 
stood, who  were  to  define  a plant  or  a metal  without  indicating  its  properties  and 
affinities,  without  applying  the  description  to  some  material  form  ; or  an  animal, 
without  reference  to  its  conformation,  habits,  and  powers.  But  the  definition  of  a 
disease,  is  something  ludicrously  different  from  that  of  any  material  substance  ; it  is 
a compressed  and  concentrated  description  of  the  signs,  importing  a certain  state  of 
some  organ  of  the  body  ; which  state,  the  nosologist  affects  not  to  know,  or  refuses 
to  name,  lest  he  should  be  convicted  of  error,  or  involved  in  disputation  : his 
definition  is  not  the  description  of  a fubstance  by  its  quantities,  nor  does  he  infer 

* Pecat  itaque  morbi  definitio,  quum  ingrediuntur  ea  quae  sunt  obscura  et  hypothetica,  ut  sedes 
interna  et  propria,  quae  sensibus  in  viva  komine  non  potest  distingui.” C.  F.  Darnel  Frolego- 
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some  material  existence  from  the  signs  which  indicate  its  presence ; his  definition 
is  a mere  enumeration  of  signs,  which  he  displays  so  parsimoniously,  and  arrays  so 
artfully,  as  to  defy  you  to  infer  any  thing,  : the  material  sign,  the  state  of  the 
part  as  discovered  by  dissection,  is  wanting  ; and  thence  his  definitions  lose  all  rela- 
tion to  any  material  existence,  and  his  arrangements  all  relation  to  practice. 

Ab  theoria  abstinendum  satius  esse  puto,  (says  Sauvages,)  quae  non  nisi  fortuito,  in 
veram  praxin  manducere  potest.”*  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  study  of  nosology, 
the  great  and  important,  the  practical  science  of  arranging  and  describing  diseases, 
has  been  pursued.  But  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  restrained  by  the 
prejudices,  nor  circumscribed  within  the  lines  and  demarcations  of  the  nosolo- 
gist’s  province.  Pathology  suggests  useful  and  practical  distinctions  ; and  I 
am  inclined  to  risk  that  censure  for  the  sake  of  usefulness,  which  the  nosologists 
have  avoided,  in  order  to  attain  a tame  unprofitable  correctness.  I am  surely  not  far 
wrong  in  believing  that  you  will  find  Pathology  (imperfect  though  it  be)  more  use- 
ful than  Nosology,  or,  in  other  terms,  Anatomy  more  subservient  than  Logic,  to  the 
discrimination  of  diseases  j and  however  injudicious  the  combination  of  these  two 
departments  may  appear,  I am  contented  to  subject  myself  to  every  kind  of 
criticism,  and  would  rather  have  you  improve  by  correcting,  or  attempting  to  correct, 
my  definitions,  and  instruct  you  by  irregular  but  useful  descriptions,  than  remain 
safe  from  criticism,  by  a dull,  formal,  blameless  mediocrity. 

The  thing  which  has  been  attempted, — the  enumeration  of  signs  without  reason- 
ing on  their  import,  or  thinking  of  the  state  of  the  affected  organ, — is  impossible : 
In  a science  where  every  term  and  every  arrangement  becomes  a theory,  according 
to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  received,  to  refrain  from  reasoning,  is  to  retrain  from 
thinking.  The  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  causes  which  might  have  led  the  no- 
sologist  into  practical  but  not  unprofitable  disputes,  has  involved  him  in  useless 
ones.  His  ingenuity  is  exerted  in  a perpetual  struggle  with  the  natural  course 
of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  natural  connections  of  cause  and  effect.  He 
endeavours  so  to  define  the  signs  and  appearances  produced  by  certain  states  of 
the  body,  or  of  individual  organs,  as  to  exclude  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  or- 
gan which  is  affected,  or  the  state  of  it  by  which  such  signs  are  produced  \ and,  in 
this  unavailing  and  absurd  struggle,  the  nosologist  mutilatesor  supp  resses  the  most 
characteristic  signs,  lest  the  mentio'n  of  them  should  suggest  a theory,  and  changes 

* How  opposite  this  to  the  maxim  of  Hilderius,  which,  though  conveyed  in  the  abominable  form  of 
a pun,  is  yet  very  worthy  of  remembrance,  anatome  clayus  est  et  clavis  medecinae. 
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the  aspect  of  every  case  he  describes,  in  order  to  deliver  it  in  general  terms ; nor  does 
he  allow  himself  to  dwell,  even  upon  the  pathognomonic  signs,  lest  they  should  present 
to  the  imagination  of  the  student  some  shade  of  the  cause  or  morbid  affection.  Thus 
have  nosologists,  by  disavowing  all  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  of  the  in- 
ternal causes  of  disease,  (which  yet  we  should  think  were  as  easily  investigated 
as  irregular  symptoms,  and  as  easily  imbodied  in  a definition  as  quickened  pulse  or 
oppressed  breathing,)  excluded  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  even 
the  elements  of  a definition. 

Glance  your  eye  along  the  countless  divisions  and  petty  distinctions  of  soporose 
diseases,  and  you  will  find  one  phenomenon,  infinitely  perplexing  to  the  no- 
sol ogist,  viz.  The  irregular  blending  of  Delirium  with  Torpor ! This  con- 
founds all  his  definitions,  and  defies  all  attempts  at  arrangement.  Stupor  or 
coma  is  the  disease  to  be  defined ; but  that  stupor,  that  debility  of  the  senses,  is 
marked  in  its  approach  by  every  sign  of  quickened  circulation  and  violent  excite- 
ment ; and  even  the  deep  stupor  is  interrupted  with  fits  of  delirium  ! Symptoms  so 
incongruous,  arranged  side  by  side,  give  to  the  definition  of  any  disease  an  air  of 
perplexity,  though  there  is  only  required  to  make  the  description,  at  once  consistent 
and  instructive,  an  occasional  and  most  natural  reference  to  pathology  or  the 
state  of  the  affected  organ.  The  first  state  of  the  disease  is  a state  of  arterial  ac- 
tion ; the  second  of  veinous  congestion : the  first  is  the  active,  the  second  the  op- 
pressed, state  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain  : the  delirium  and  coma  are  the 
signs  of  these  stages : but  if  you  will  separate  those  two  disordered  states  of 
the  intellect  from  their  physical  causes,  like  all  other  natural  phenomena  thus  par- 
tially exhibited,  they  will  appear  very  unintelligible,  and  the  gradual  declining  of 
the  delirious  into  the  comatose  state  quite  inexplicable. 

The  nosologist,  interdicted  by  the  rules  of  his  science  from  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  causes,  knows  not  how  invariably  arterial  action  is  followed  by 
cellular  effusion  and  veinous  congestion ; how  gradually  the  veinous  co  ngestion 
represses  the  arterial  action  which  produced  it ; how  gradually  the  oppressed  gains 
upon  the  excite  1 state  of  the  circulation;  how  slowly  the  states  of  coma  and  stupor 
gain  upon  the  states  of  excitement  and  delirium;  how  imperceptibly  and  gradually 
these  two  states  of  the  intellect  are  blended  together.  The  period  of  any  disease,  whe- 
ther febrile  or  not  febiile,  during  which  delirium  and  stupor  are  mixed,  is  short 
and  transitory  ; tliough  the  alliance  of  those  two  states  with  each  other  is  most  na- 
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tural,  yet  the  delirium-,  being  confounded  with  coma,  seems  an  inconsistency,  and 
anomaly,  which  interrupts  the  simple  description  of  the  disease ; it  is  by  enumerat- 
ing delirium,  and  stupor,  as  common  symptoms,  that  the  definitions  of  Lethargy, 
Typhomania,  Caros,  and  other  affections  of  the  brain,  appear  inconsistent,  and  unin^ 
telligible.  If  the  Delirium  of  Fever  terminates  in  torpor  ; if  the  Coup  de  Soleil,  oj? 
sudden  impulse  of  blood  into  the  brain  from  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  terminates  in 
raving,  vomiting,  insensibility,  and  sudden  death  ; if  the  Caros  or  febrile  apoplexy,  the 
sudden  impetuous  impulse  of  blood  into  the  head,  terminates  in  torpor  affecting  not 
merely  the  faculties,  but  even  the  breathing  and  the  pulse,  the  vital  as  well  as  the  volun- 
tary motions ; if  the  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  in  children  begins  in  pain  and 
screaming,  and  ends  in  squinting,  blindness,  palsy  of  the  whole  body,  and  sudden 
death  ; what  have  we  to  infer,  but  that  coma  is  that  final  state  of  the  brain  in 
which  all  extreme  vascular  action  terminates,  either  by  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  or  by  extravasation  of  blood  or  effusion  of  serum.  The  diseases, 
included  under  the  class  of  Comata,  begin  universally  with  violent  arterial  action, 
and  only  end  in  that  state  of  stupor  whence  they  have  their  name  *. 

Are  they  so  defined  ? By  no  means.  The  nosologist,  evading  all  the  signs  of 
action,  dwells  only  on  that  stupor  which  connects  the  disease  with  the  class  in 
which  it  has  pleased  him  to  arrange  it.  In  defining  apoplexy,  the  livid  face,  the 
inflated  features,  the  throbbing  pulse,  and  all  that  might  characterise  the  disease  as 
a state  of  arterial  action,  is  suppressed  to  - make  way  for  the  stupor  of  the  senses* 
and  the  insensible  and  relaxed  state  of  the  limbs  and  body.  The  most  interesting 
and  only  curable  stage  is  not  described : the  character  is  taken  solely  from  that 
stupor  which  we  can  seldom  remove;  which  all  writers,  from  Celsus  downwards* 
have  acknowledged  to  be  fatal. 

Were  I to  ransack  the  volume?  of  nosology,  I should  not  perhaps  find  more  curi- 
ous examples  of  distorted,  incorrect,  useless,  definitions,  than  those  of  the  diseases  of. 
oppressed  intellect.  Has  the  nosologist  truly  avoided  hypothesis  ? By  no  means  i 
eveiy  word  is  a theory,  every  arrangement  an  implied  doctrine.  Indeed  we  cannot, 
be  restrained  from  reasoning  ; according  to  the  terms  in  which  symptoms  are  ex- 
plained, or  the  order  in  which  facts  are  exposed,  must  we  judge  of  their  import,. 
Sauvages  who,  in  the  passage  lately  quoted,,  protests  that  “ Fie  will  abstain  from 

* Whfen  delirium  ends  in  deep  stupor,  as  when  in  remittent,  or  intermittent  fevers,  the  apoplec- 
tic stupor  which  often  marks  that  type  ends,  survives  the  paroxysm  that  produced-  it,  or  that  stupor 
ends  in  palsy,  the  patient  is  gone.  “ Si  sopor  cum  paroxysmo  non  evanescat,  aut  aeger  sit  typho- 
manicus,  hemiplecticus,  febre  inflammato.ria  detentus,  de  eo  conclamatum  est.”. — Sauvages. 
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theory,  since  it  seldom  leads  to  laudable  practice,”  describes  the  whole  class  of  im- 
peded, vital,  and  voluntary  motions  under  the  title  debilitates;  a word  which 
is  in  itself  a theory  of  wide  and  destructive  range. — Debilities  ! Surely,  suspension  of 
the  senses  may  be  termed  debility ; suspension  of  vision,  is,  in  this  sense,  debility 
of  the  eye  ; suspension  of  the  loco-motive  power,  debility  of  the  limbs.  But  the 
term  so  incorrectly  used  implies  only  inability , impotentia  ; (“  impotentia,  as  Sau- 
vages  describes  the  class,  dare  et  distincte  sentiendi,  appetendi,  consueta  vi  artus, 
organave  movendi,  nec  non  imaginandi,  vigilandi,”  &c.)  that  inability  referrible  to 
a particular  part  or  organ ; that  part  or  organ  disabled  by  some  injury;  and  the 
point  we  would  ascertain  is,  by  what  variety  in  the  action  of  those  vessels  by 
which  the  organ  is  nourished,  maintained,  and  supported,  in  the  due  performance  of 
its  functions,  is  it  now  disabled  ? 

An  organ  or  part  may  be  injured  by  want  of  action  in  its  vessels.  When  those 
arteries,  e.  g.  which  support  a bone,  cease  to  act,  and  fail  to  nourish  it,  it  becomes 
brittle  and  breaks.  When  the  same  arteries  are  excited  to  excessive  action,  and 
the  bone  is  inflamed,  its  organization  suffers,  it  becomes  carious,  brittle,  and 
breaks.  The  limb,  you  may  say,  if  you  will,  is  debilitated ; I should  rather  say 
disabled ; the  word  debility  I should  reserve  for  expressing  the  decline  of  those 
vascular  actions  which  are  connected  with  the  principle  of  life : it  is  plain  that 
the  bone  may  become  carious,  and  the  limb  disabled,  either  from  a debilitated 
action,  and  being  not  duly  nourished,  or  from  an  irritated  and  excessive  action , 
which  destroys  its  structure. 

Debility,  then,  in  whatever  sense  it  is  used,  whether  as  a pathological  term 
relating  to  the  living  actions  of  the  system,  or  as  declaring  a simple  fact,  viz.  that 
a part  is  injured,  is  very  faulty,  and  is  most  awkwardly  substituted  for  the  word 
Inability.  Is  suspension  of  the  senses  (impotentia  clare  sentiendi  appetendi,  &c.) 
debility  ? Then  sleep  is  debility,  blindness  is  debility,  lameness  is  debility,  mad- 
ness from  fracture  of  the  scull,  raging  and  furious  madness,  (impotentia  clare  et 
distincte  sentiendi  et  appetendi)  is  debility ; but  such  madness,  blindness,  lame- 
ness, are  the  result  of  the  most  intense  and  ruinous  action  in  the  blood-vessels,  of 
the  inflamed  eye,  the  injured  brain,  and  the  diseased  joint. 

Every  individual  definition  partakes  of  the  incorrectness  of  that  of  the  whole 
order.  Thus,  the  definition  of  apoplexy  is,  “ Loss  of  voluntary  motion,  sleep, 
more  or  less  oppressive,  but  with  uninterrupted  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  *?” 

* Motus  voluntarii  fere  omnes  imminuti,  cum  sopore,  plus  minus  profundo,  superstite  motu  cordis 
4 it  arteriarum — Culleiu 
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What  is  this  ? If  it  be  a description,  it  is  a very  indifferent  one,  since  it  conveys  no 
idea  of  the  bloated  countenance,  the  hurried  pulse,  the  headache,  or  confusion  which 
precede  this  debility  of  the  senses,  and  voluntary  motions : The  first  stage  is  omit- 

ted : yet  it  would  be  just  as  correct,  to  define  fever,  delirium,  with  thirst,  a furred 
tongue,  and  a rapid  pulse,  without  mentioning  the  trembling  which  precedes 
those  signs,  as  to  define  apoplexy  “ Loss  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,”  without 
describing  the  signs  and  symptoms  that  precede,  perhaps  produce  that  state.  Is 
this  a definition  ? Then  even  in  the  strict  and  logical  sense,  half  the  phenomena, 
and  all  the  appearances  which  denote  the  condition  of  the  system,  are  omitted  : it  is 
called  sleep  ; but,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  a kind  of  sleep,  more  spoken  of  by  evangelists  and 
prophets,  than  by  nosologists,  as  in  the  Scriptures  where  mention  “ is  made  of  the  ge- 
nerations which  have  fallen  asleep.”  It  is  expressed  besides,  in  the  definition,  that  “the 
pulse  and  respiration  continue  :”  surely,  for  the  person  is  still  alive  ! but  they  are  deep- 
ly affected,  the  pulse  being  slow  and  heavy,  and  the  respiration  oppressed  : the  dis- 
tinction here  insinuated,  betwixt  the  vital  and  the  voluntary  motions,  is  hypothetical,., 
and  untrue ; for  the  same  pressure,  which  affects  the  reason  and  senses,  affects  the 
voluntary  motions,  and  oppresses  the  breathing  and  the  pulse. 

Caros  is  another  important  species  among  the  Debilitates  of  Sauvages  : it  is  cha- 
racterised by  “ deep  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  can  hardly  be  roused,  but  his  respira- 
tion is  notwithstanding  quiet  and  noiseless : It  is  an  acute  disease,  terminating 
in  a few  days,  usually  distinguished  by  fever,  and  redness  of  the  face,  with 
the  eyes  remaining  half  open.”  Another,  equally  conspicuous  species,  is  Ty- 
ph omani A,  which  is  defined  “ Sleep,  or  a semblance  of  sleep,  while  the 
patient  is  really  and  continually  awake,  accompanied  with  delirium.”  The 
Carus  Pyrecticus,  the  Febrile  Caros,  or  slighter  Apoplexy,  is  still  more 
conspicuously  at  variance  with  the  designation  of  the  class:  “ It  begins  with 
headache  and  vertigo,  continued  fever,  a flushed  face,  and  rapid  and  throbbing  pulse ; it 
is  the  disease  of  adults,  of  the  pampered  and  intemperate  ; it  is  often  preceded  by  sick- 
ness, which  is  rightly  attributable  to  the  headache,  since  it  brings  with  it  no  foulness  of 
the  tongue,  nor  other  mark  of  a disordered  or  loaded  stomach;  it  is  a disease  which 
requires  successive  bleedings  of  the  arm  and  ancle,  with  emetics  interposed.  The 
fever  is  of  the  inflammatory  type  ; and  often  the  disease  closes  with  palsy  of  half 
the  body  Nay,  apoplexy  itself,  deep  incurable  apoplexy,  is  described  as  a dis— 

*'  Carus  Pyrecticus,  Apoplexia  Minoe,  Sanguinea  Apohnia,  &c.  « A Cephalalgia  et  vertigi  ne 
hutium  ducit,  cum  pyrexia  acuta,  continua,  faciei  rubore,  corporis  calore,  pulsu  freqaenti,  et  forti ; hie 
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ease  accompanied  with  “ a florid  or  empurpled  redness  of  the  face,  heat,  and  a full 
and  heavy  pulse,  as  a disease  caused  by  abuse  of  wine,  violent  passions,  intense 
heat  of  climate  or  season  ; which,  if  it  is  to  be  cured,  is  curable  only  by  profuse 
bleeding 

Such  are  the  species,  ranked  under  the  order  Debilitates  of  Sauvages ; 
diseases,  bearing  every  unequivocal  mark  of  high  arterial  action  ; while  the  profuse 
bleedings,  on  which  alone  Sauvages  himself  depends  for  the  cure,  give  the  lie  to  that 
arrangement,  which  places  them  under  the  class  of  Debilities,  and  prove  the  doctrine 
I have  delivered  : these  affections  terminate  in  debility,  i.  e.  in  palsy  of  the  whole  or 
of  one  side  of  the  body  only,  wThen  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain  have  actually  given 
way  under  the  excessive  excitement.  Surely  fever,  delirium,  redness  of  the  face, 
sensibility  to  light,  and  a rapid  pulse,  correspond  ill  with  t e class  under  which 
these  diseases  are  arranged  ? A system  abounding  with  such  glaring  inconsistencies, 
in  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  diseases,  and  with  definitions  thus  speckled  and 
spotted  with  imperfect  unavowed  hypothesis,  and  so  deformed  with  logical  inac- 
curacies, cannot  command  much  respect,  nor  impose  silence  or  restraint. 

Were  there  not  innumerable  phenomena  in  the  living  body,  proving,  that  there 
prevails  in  these  diseases,  a high  excitement  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  brain,  were 
there  not  irrefragable  proofs,  from  dissection,  of  the  vessels  giving  way  under  such 
sudden  impulse,  I should  refrain  from  embodying,  in  any  definition  of  the  diseases 
of  the  head,  the  facts  of  pathology  or  dissection  along  with  the  external  and  obvious 
symptoms : but  even  though  the  attempt  wrere  more  adventurous  and  more  extra- 
vagant, I think  it  must  be  useful  ; I shall,  therefore,  lay  before  you  a practical 
sketch  of  the  various  conditions  of  the  brain,  embracing,  in  short  descrip- 
tions, the  causes, — the  symptoms,— and  the  condition  of  the  organ  in  each  disease. 

The  more  conspicuous  morbid  states  of  the  brain,  as  far  as  I have  observed  them  in 
practice,  or  distinguished  them  in  the  works  of  learned  authors,  may  be  thus  shortly 
described, 

morbus  plethoriccs,  crapulosos,  seu  intemperantes,  aaultos  gravidus,  adorire  consuevit  ; nausea  saepe 
antecedit;  quae  gravi  Cephalslgiae  tribuenda  est,  cum  lingua  aliunde  nitida  est,  nec  ullam  suburram  in 

ventriculo  designet. 

Hie  morbus  vulgo  exiget,  plures  e brachio  et  pede  phlebotomias,  interposita  magna  dosi  Tartari 
ernetici  ; febris  ad  synocham  attinet  *,  et  morbus  Hemiplegia  quandoque  solvitur.”  & c. — Sauvages. 

* i(  Comitatur  initio  color  faciei  floridus,  aut  atroruber  ; calor,  pulsus  plenus.  Praecedunt  ple- 
rumque  crapulae,  indigestiones,  \ini  abusus,  pathemata  gravia,  insolatio,  &c.:  curatio  a phlebotomiis\ argis, 
ordiri  debet.”— Sauvages.  Such  are  the  genera  and  species  of  this  order  Debilitatl-s. 
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Caros,  the  lesser  apoplexy,  or  febrile  apoplexy,,  is,  apoplexy  in  its  first  stage,  or 
slightest  degree  *.  It  is  the  disease  of  men  just  past  the  prime  of  life  ; of  men  predis- 
posed by  natural  strength  of  constitution,  by  peculiarity  of  form,  by  intemperance  and 
frequent  indulgence,  or  by  a native  and  hereditary  tendency  : sometimes,  from  a 
long  tract  of  weather  extremely  hot.  and  suffocating,  the  disease  becomes  in  some 
degree  epidemic. 

Caros,  or  apoplexia  febrilis,  begins  with  a high  and  throbbing  pulse,  which  you 
would  pronounce  febrile,  were  it  preceded  by  shivering,  or  accompanied  with  heat, 
thio  t,  or  foulness  of  the  tongue  ; there  is  a manifestly  accelerated  action  in  the  arteries 
of  the  head,  evinced  by  preceding  headaches,  a sense  of  fullness  within  the  headf,  ringr 
ing  of  the  ears,  obscurity  of  vision,  giddiness  and  confusion  of  the  senses,  and  throb- 
bing of  the  temples,  so  violent  that  the  arterial  action  is  felt  by  a painful  concussion 
within  the  head,  accompanying  each  pulsation : often  vomiting  and  hiccup  precede 
the  state  of  insensibility*. 

The  patient  falls  mo?  e or  less  suddenly  into  a state  of  stupor,  very  different  from 
sleep  : it  is  not  exhausted  nature  recovering  by  rest ; but  oppression  of  the  brain,  verg- 
ing towards  death  : it  is  a deep  oppression,  resembling  the  sleep  of  intoxication,  but 
during  which  the  patient  is  really  awake  ; yet  not  so  deep,,  but  that  he  can  be  in 
some  degree  roused : when  shaken,  stirred,  and  called  to,  he  opens  his  eyes  and 
stares  ; if  longer  disturbed,  he  seems  a little  to  recover  his  intellect ; he  sometimes 
turns  away  his  head,  and  moves  his  limbs  ; sometimes  after  staring  round  him,  as  in 
stupor,  he  begins  to  recollect  the  scene  and  persons  around  him  ; and  after  a momen- 
tary exertion,  when  oppressed  with  questions,  he  replies  with  a monosyllable  in  a 
groaning  voice,  and  falls  down  again  into  a state  of  stupor.  When  this  torpor  in- 
creases, he  can  no  longer  be  at  all  excited,  but  lies  along  motionless  ; his  senses  quite 
obscured,  his  limbs  quite  relaxed,  his  pulse  still  throbbing,  but  becoming  slower. 

The  oppression,  if  not  relieved  by  profuse  repeated  bleedings,  terminates  in  palsy 
from  rupture  of  the  vessels,  or  in  deep  apoplexy,  and  death,  from  veinous  congestion 
or  cellular  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  ; But,  it  is  not  at  first  apoplexy, 

* “ Carus  cognoscitur  ex  sorrmo  altissimo,  vix  excitabili,  et  respiratione  tacitu  pacatissima.”— 
Sauvages. 

« Typhomania  est  simulatus,  aut  aparens  sopor,  cum  pervigilio  reali  j vel  sopor  levis,  e quo  aegfi 
facile  excitantur,  cum  delirio  comitante.” — Sauvages. 

Apoplexia  minor,  Apoplexia  mitis,  Apoplexia  levis,  stupor,  torpor,  gravis  dormitatio,  apohnia 
Hippocratis. 
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since  the  vital  functions  are  not  affected,  the  limbs  not  absolutely  relaxed,  the 
faculties  not  quite  obscured,  the  pulse  not  sunk  below  6 o in  the  minute,  nor  ' 
does  it  pause  nor  intermit ; the  breathing  is  also  without  stertor.* 

Apoplexy  is  attended  not  with  different,  but  deeper  signs  of  oppression,  affec- 
ting not  merely  the  reason,  the  senses,  and  voluntary  motions,  but  the  vital  func- 
tions, the' respiration,  and  the  pulse.  The  gradual  decline  of  the  vital  functions 
leads  to  the  final  close  ; for  while  the  senses  are  obscured,  the  body  relaxed,  the 
breathing  stertorous,  and  the  pulse  slow  and  full,  the  breathing  becomes  more 
difficult ; the  pulse  becomes  gradually  slower  and  weaker ; the  stupor  deeper  ; the 
extremities  colder : the  sphincters  lose  their  power  ; the  face  itself  changes  to  a pallid 
and  greenish  hue  ; and  the  patient  expires. 

There  are  thus  two  peculiarities  in  this  form  ©r  stage  of  the  disease,  viz.  the 
suddenness  of  the  affection,  so  that  the  attack  is  denominated  an  Apoplectic  Stroke, 
and  the  deep  immoveable  stupor.  Those  affected  with  Cams  become,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  apoplectic  ; but  apoplexy,  from  the  two  Greek  vocables,  apo-plectein, 
implies  merely  what  is  expressed  by  the  Latin  names  Attoniti,  Siderati,  that  the  per- 
son is  knocked  down,  felled,  planet-struck.  Yet  apoplexy  differs  in  nothing  except  in 
degree,  from  the  lighter  apoplexy,  Caros  ; it  flows  from  the  same  hereditary  predis- 
position, and  the  same  excesses  ; is  preceded  by  the  same  feelings  of  headaches,  confu- 
sion, and  giddiness  ; it  is  in  a moment  excited  by  the  same  furious  passions,  by  heat, 

* 

insolation,  &c.  The  suddenness  of  the  stroke  prevents  the  preliminary  symptoms  from 
being  marked  ; but  the  first  stage  exhibits  the  same  violence  of  arterial  action  ; the 
same  redness  of  countenance  tending  to  lividity  ; the  same  protrusion  of  the  lips,  dila- 
tation of  the  nostrils  for  breath,  and  staring  of  the  fixed  and  prominent  eye.  The  senses 
are  in  apoplexy  entirely  obscured,  the  limbs  utterly  relaxed  and  palsied,  and  the  torpor 
profound  and  immoveable  : There  is  no  stirring  of  the  limbs ; no  motion  of  the  eye- 
lids; no  attempt  to  speak  even  in  monosyllables;  no  indication  of  sense  or  feeling,  even 
when  roused,  shaken,  stung  with  nettles,  or  otherwise  tormented  : no  swallowing  even 
of  liquids,  unless  you  set  the  patient  upright,  close  the  nostrils,  and  pour  it  down, 
which  is  never  attempted,  (so  deep  is  his  insensibility,)  without  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion. Even  emetics,  which  are  sometimes  imprudently  given,  seldom  produce 
sensible  marks  of  sickness  : the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  the  patient  survive,  are, 
from  their  palsied  state,  distended  with  flatus  : the  breathing  is  slow,  loud,  and  stertor- 

# Somnus  longus,  profundus,  acgre  excitabilis  •,  cum  facultatum  principum,  et  praesertim  imagina- 
'ionis  lesione,  ^ine  respirationis  detrimcnto,  pacatissime  et  rarissime  respirent. 
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ous,  or  alternately  interrupted  and  delivered  with  a loud  burst  from  the  protruded  lips 
and  dilated  nostrils  : the  pulse,  at  first  soft  and  full,  grows  slow  and  intermitting  ; the 
breathing  becomes  more  stertorous,  drawn  at  longer  intervals,  and  delivered  again  with 
louder  bursts  ; all  the  functions  become  gradually  weaker  j the  extremities  become 
cold,  the  pulse  weak,  and  the  patient  dies. 

Apoplexy  is  thus  the  extreme  case  of  oppressed  brain  : a proof  that  where  there  is 
stertor  and  deep  insensibility,  all  the  functions  are  at  once  affected.  If  this  state  is  to  be 
at  all  relieved,  it  must  be  in  24  hours  *.  Sometimes  it  terminates  in  palsy,  more 
frequently  in  death.  Often  there  is  found,  upon  dissecting  the  brain,  no  conspi- 
cuous mark  of  disorder  f.  The  essential  and  inseparable  marks  of  the  apoplectic 
state,  are  the  brain  bursting  (upon  the  cranium  being  raised  in  dissection)  from 
its  confinement  within  the  scull,  bulging  in  the  centres  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  seeming  more  closely  bound  down  in  the  direction  of  the  great  sinuses : 
when  in  the  apoplectic  state  the  Dura-Mater  is  cut,  the  veins  are  seen  turgid 
and  black,  blood  flows  profusely  from  the  opening  of  the  sinuses,  and  here, 
(as  always  when  the  circulation  is  retarded,)  the  surfaces  are  bedewed,  and  the 
ventricles  in  some  degree  filled  with  a serous  exudation,  which  is  greater  in  quantity, 
the  slower  the  disease,  or  the  longer  the  dissection  is  delayed.  Often  though  there  is 
a bursting  of  the  blood  vessels,  no  marks  of  palsy  can  be  perceived  on  account  of 
the  deep  stupor  in  which  the  patient  lies,  verging  towards  death,  before  the  instant  of 
their  giving  way  J. 

Palsy,  though  erroneously  ranked  with  various  other  excited  states  of  circulation  in 
the  class  of  Debilities,  plainly  arises  from  a high  arterial  action,  and  every  state  of  excit- 
ed circulation  leads  to  it.  It  is  that  ultimate  irremediable  injury  which  the  living  sys- 
tem suffers,  when  the  vessels  of  its  most  important  organ  suddenly  give  way  under 
violent  and  unrepressed  action  ; when  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  its  intimate  structure  partially  destroyed,  and  half  the  body  palsied  : The 

# “ Si  post  primas  uberesque  phlebotomias  apoplecticus  hujus  speciei,  ad  se  non  redeat  prima  die, 
<!e  eo  conclamatum  est.''’ 

f Willis. 

$ That  sudden  and  fatal  apoplexy,  such  as  takes  place  during  the  night  with  snoring  and  stupor, 
and  is  fatal  before  morning,  is  often  unaccompanied  with  any  organic  disease,  innumerable  authorities 
prove.  Every  man  must  in  his  own  practice  remember  many  instances  of  sudden  apoplectic  death,  and  of 
sudden  death  too,  from  concussions  and  falls,  unaccompanied  by  any  apparent  disorder  of  the  brain, 
but  merely  with  turgescence  of  its  vessels.  The  following  example  is  not  unworthy  of  your  notice : 
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jnoment  this  accident  happens,  the  apoplectic,  or  febrile  action  terminates  ; the  stupor 
lessens,  and  the  patient  awakes  in  confusion  : he  usually  vomits  in  signal  of  the  local 
injury  of  the  brain  : his  senses  are  still  confused  ; his  face  is  slightly  deformed,  pale, 
and  bloodless ; the  mouth  is  turned  to  one  side,  and  the  tongue  palsied,  so 
that  though  he  sees,  hears,  and  understands,  he  faulters,  and  cannot  speak  ; he 
struggles,  but  cannot  rise  ; one  hand  lies  dead  and  cold,  and  one  leg  is  motionless. 

Palsy,  like  apoplexy,  is  a consequence  of  arterial  impulse  ; by  its  nature  it  is  sudden  ; 
by  the  ignorant  and  learned,  equally,  it  is  named  the  Paralytic  Stroke  : it  is  truly 
as  much  an  accident  as  aneurism  or  bursting  of  an  artery  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body  : such  bursting  may  proceed  from  peculiar  delicacy,  the  vessels  giving  way  un- 
der a slight  action  ; or  from  irresistable  impulse,  which  at  once  oppresses  the  brain, 
and  stops,  only  when  the  vessels  give  way  : it  happens  from  accidental  impulsion 
of  blood  towards  the  head,  from  heat,  exercise,  passion,  or  wine : it  happens  in 
surgical  cases  from  shocks  or  falls  : it  happens  in  youth  from  frequent  and  sudden 
impulse  of  blood  against  vessels  of  unconfirmed  strength  : it  happens  under  the  de- 
lirium of  fever,  which  ends  sometimes  in  palsy,  sometimes  in  fatal  stupor  : it  is 
most  frequently  the  termination  of  that  peculiar  state  of  action  which  we 
call  apoplectic  ; thence  we  say,  “ apoplexy  terminates  sometimes  in  recovery,  of- 
ten in  palsy,  but  most  generally  in  death.”  When  palsy  proves  fatal,  we  find 
blood  recently  extravasated : when  the  paralytic  die,  the  brain,  even  at  the  distance 

Peter  Fasolati,  an  engraver  at  Padua,  in  tlie  C>2d  year  of  hi's  age,  yet  still  of.  a full  habit,  and  liable 
to  no  indisposition,  died  at  the  very  same,  season  as  Tita,  and  even  the  very  day  after  him,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : He.  had  gone  through  no  labour,  had  not  been  troubled  with  care  and  anxiety,  as 

he  had  been  used  at  other  times,  and  made  ri'o  complaint  of  any  thing.  He  had  even  supped 
heartily,  for  he  always  used  to  eat  freely  ; and  desired  to  go  to  bed  more  early  than  usual,  which 
he  did ; but  two  hours  afterwards,  his  wife,  happening  to  wake,  found  him  not  only  dead,  but  even 
cold,  and  stretched  out  in  the  same  manner  he  had  laid  himself  when  he  went  to  bed. 

The  day  following,  when  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  were  cut  into,  and  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  scull  was  sawed  through,  and  taken  off,  much  blood  was  discharged ; yet  there  was  none  at 
all  extravasated  within  the  skull ; none  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum ; and  both 
these  parts  seemed , to  the  touchy  to  be  perfectly  natural : there  was,  I say,  nothing  ruptured,  nothing 
injured  in  any  part.  There  was  some  water  in  the  lateral  ventricles  almost  limpid,  but  in  small 
quantity  5 and  some  also  seemed  to  flow  from  the  sides  of  tire  cerebellum,  which  was  sound,  as  I have 
said  •,  or  might  it  not  come  from  the  tube  of  the  vertebrae  ? But  such  a quantity  of  fuid  blood  dis- 
tended all  the  vessels  in  and  about  the  brain,  that  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  before ; even 
some  small  vessels,  which  used  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  were  extremely  large  and  turgid.” — Mor- 
gagni,  hect.  3. 
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of  years,  bears  marks  of  the  local  injury ; often  there  are  found  distinct  aneurismal 
sacs  and  clots  of  coagulated  blood. 

From  an  organic  injury  which  in  a moment  deadens,  by  injuring  the  sensorium, 
the  most  impetuous  arterial  action,  all  the  functions  must  permanently  suffer.  In 
palsy,  along  with  the  muscular  power,  the  intellectual,  and  even,  in  some  degree, 
the  vital  functions  are  affected.  The  memory  and  judgment  are  visibly  disturbed, 
and  the  difficulty  of  speech  is  not  entirely  in  the  organ  but  in  the  mind,  which  is 
hesitating,  weak,  and  childish.  The  circulation,  and  the  nutrition  are  languid, 
the  stomach  flatulent,  the  appetite  sickly,  the  bowels  costive,  and  the  whole  frame 
delicate  : the  body  is  no  longer  nourished  as  heretofore  ; the  limbs  shrink,  even  the 
single  limb  which  supports  the  body,  and  which,  by  labouring  more,  should  be  pro- 
portionably  thickened,  also  shrinks  : But  the  vital  functions,  though  faintly  and  lan- 
guidly performed,  are  regular  and  equable,  so  that  the  paralytic  livelong,  unless,  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  arterial  impulses  and  want  of  care,  they  are  allowed  to  undergo 
successive  strokes  of  palsy. 

A symptomatic  disease,  like  palsy,  following  occasionally  such  various  affections, 
must  require  freer  illustrations  than  any  that  can  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  a de- 
finition. 

First,  It  enters  into  the  definition  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  whether  pure- 
ly apoplectic,  or  febrile,  that  they  terminate  in  recovery,  death,  or  palsy  ; or  rather 
in  death  or  palsy,  for  they  rarely  recover.  The  extreme  vessels,  within  the  delicate 
substance  of  the  brain,  may  either  be  able  to  sustain  the  high  action,  or  they  may  give 
way  : If  they  continue  entire,  if  no  interposed  remedies  moderate  the  action,  the 
apoplectic  state  is  completely  formed  ; the  stupor  and  slow  pulse  show  that  the 
brain  is  oppressed,  and  death  ensues  : If  they  give  way,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  injured  ; the  injury  to  the  organization  extends,  like  the  general  oppre- 
sion,  to  all  the  vital  as  well  as  voluntary  motions  of  the  body  ; it  does  not  suppress, 
but  moderates  them  : the  apoplectic  impulse  stops,  the  patient  wakes  from  his 
stupor,  but,  is  palsied  on  one  side : nature,  if  not  by  a perfect,  yet  by  a partial,  in- 
terposition, arrests  the  dangerous  arterial  action,  and  saves  the  life.  Thus  wisely  is 
the  living  body  constituted : its  curious  mechanism,  qualifies  its  excessive  ac- 
tions : cellular  effusion  in  the  common  inflammation  of  a limb,  deadens  and  re- 
presses the  too  violent  action  of  its  vessels  ; and  upon  the  same  principle  a similar 
exudation  prevents  the  death,  from  excessive  action  of  vessels,  in  the  more  noble 
parts,  in  the  brain. 
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Thus,  according  to  circumstances  varying  in  each  individual  case,  according  to  th£ 
violence  of  the  arterial  impulse,  or  the  tenuity  or  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  vessels,  it  hap- 
pens, that  during  the  stupor  of  apoplexy,  the  struggles  of  convulsion,  or  the  coma  of 
fever  (where  the  patient  has  lain  many  days  in  torpor,  deafness,  and  passing  his  urine 
unconsciously),  the  vessels  of  the  brain  give  way,  and  the  patient  recovers  from  the 
oppression  of  apoplexy,  or  from  the  deafness,  insensibility,  and  stupor  of  fever,  by 
becoming  paralytic  ; nor  can  it  seem  surprising,  that  the  pulse  which  is  at  last  sus- 
pended altogether  in  apoplexy,  by  the  oppression,  should  be  moderated  in  palsy  by 
a slighter  degree  of  the  same  oppression. 

Secondly,  It  often  happens  that  under  a slighter  impulse,  especially  in  younger 
subjects,  the  vessels  suddenly  give  way,  the  apoplectic  is  anticipated  by  the  paralytic 
state,  and  the  hemiplegia,  or  palsy  of  one  side,  appears  as  an  idiopathic  disease*  The 
period  of  menstruation  in  girls,  and  of  puberty  in  boys,  when  the  proportions 
of  the  body  are  changing,  and  its  parts  unfolding ; when  the  actions  of  the  arteries 
are  violent,  and  their  strength  unconfirmed  ; when  particular  parts  of  the  arterial 
system  are  more  irritable,  and  the  impulses,  irregular,  and  at  times  accelamted,  this  dis- 
mal accident  is  liable  to  happen.  The  boy  goes  to  bed  apparently  well ; and,  when 
he  awakes,  is  palsified  and  unable  to  speak. 

Many  times  I have  seen  a young  person  of  15  or  1 8 years  of  age,  of  a sanguine- 
ous system,  and  predisposed  form,  go  to  bed,  overheated  with  exercise,  with  playr 
dancing,  or  with  riding,  or  perhaps  with  wine,  having  a throbbing  of  the  temples, 
and  giddiness  of  the  head,  but  unconscious  of  danger,  sensible  of  no  greater  de- 
gree of  confusion  than  what  exercise  has  often  caused,  and  youth  and  health 
dissipated.  I have  known  a young  person  thus  heated,  awake  in  the  morning 
palsied  from  vessels  giving  way  through  natural  delicacy,  with  only  a slight 
and  no  very  unusual  impulse  of  the  blood,  towards  the  brain.  When  the  boy 
awakes,  unconscious  of  what  has  happened,  he  finds  his  head  confused,  and  his 
tongue  faulters  ; his  arm  lies  powerless  by  his  side  ; he  only  struggles  to  move  and. 
attempts  to  speak ; the  apoplectic  state  would  have  been  fully  formed  had  the  action 
been  a little  prolonged,  but  in  such  sudden  palsy,  it  is  anticipated  by  the  bursting 
of  the  vessels ; the  impulse  which  produces  apoplexy  or  causes  palsy,  is  one  and 
the  same,  but  so  transitory  in  a case  like  this  that  it  passes  unobserved. 

I remember,  with  pain,  the  fate  of  a very  fine  boy  of  1 7 years  of  age,  in  whom 
the  arterial  impulse  Was  prolonged  with  very  sensible  effects,  which  were  unhappily  ill 
understood  : how  far  he  might  have  been  predisposed  to  apoplexy  by  form  or  tempe- 
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rament,  I knew  not,  for  I never  saw  him  till  in  a state  of  stupor,  sitting,  in  a great 
chair,  wrapped  in  blankets  : his  face  was  purple,  his  lips  protruded,  and  his  nostrils 
expanded  ; his  breathing  slow,  but  not  stertorous  ; his  pulse  heavy  and  throbbing,  but 
also  slow : his  head  nodded  forward,  when  set  upright : he  could  be  roused,  but  it 
was  only  to  answer  by  monosyllables  and  impatient  grunts.  He  had  been  several  days 
in  this  condition,  snoring  when  laid  in  bed,  and  in  a state  of  torpor  when  set  in  his 
chair ; had  no  complaint,  no  desires,  no  appetites,  no  wish  but  to  be  left  at  rest  j 
he  took  drink  when  presented  to  him  ; could,  by  perseverance  and  teasing,  be  rous- 
ed to  something  like  conversation,  but  was  perpetually  apt  to  relapse  into  the  lethargic 
state,  nodding,  and  yawning,  “ while  o’er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran.”  This 
young  gentleman’s  situation  had  been  so  entirely  mistaken,  that  his  danger  was 
aggravated  by  the  very  means  thought  of  for  preventing  it.  There  was  so  little 
appearance  of  disease,  that  his  silence  looked  almost  as  like  sullenness,  or  slug- 
gishness, as  stupor : he  was,  when  I was  called,  actually  under  a course  of  mer- 
curial frictions : opium  was  administered  every  night  at  bed-time : his  drink 
was  port  wine  and  water:  the  project  of  his  cure  was  by  mercury  and 
sudorifrcs.  Though  I prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  him  immediately  bled,  and  leech- 
es applied  to  the  temples,  and  purged  profusely,  the  apoplectic  impulse  was  not 
■Subdued.  On  the  second  night,  if  I remember  correctly,  the  vessels  gave  way : 
He  was  found  in  the  morning  paralytic,  and  is  now  lame  and  disabled  for  life* 
He  has,  like  others  thus  struck,  recovered  his  speech,  the  use  in  some  degree  of  the 
left  hand,  and  the  strength  of  the  corresponding  leg ; he  is  little  emaciated  ; his 
speech  continues  slow,  but  without  hesitation ; his  faculties  are  entire  ; and  it  seems 
to  me,  that  his  period  of  life,  (his  growth  being  not  then  perfect),  has  favoured 
his  recovery. 

I confess  the  recollections  I have  of  this  subject,  viz.  the  predisposition  to  palsy, 
are  so  far  from  being  correct,  that  they  may  be  as  well  named  prepossessions 
as  recollections ; but  were  I to  name  the  periods  of  life  in  which  palsy  is  most 
frequent,  I should  name  those  in  girls,  at  which  the  menses  first  appear,  or  that 
in  women,  at  which  they  cease  to  flow ; and  in  boys,  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
in  men,  from  the  45th  to  the  50th  year.  At  particular  times  a slight  impulse, 
even  a paroxysm  of  intoxication,  will  thus  injure  the  texture  of  the  brain. 
The  abuse  of  spiritous  liquors  of  the  worst  description,  which  government 
almost  promotes,  and  which  the  poor,  who  know  no  other  solace,  cannot  re- 
frain from,  peoples  our  streets  with  men,  under  40  years  of  age,  trailing  one  leg, 
Vol.  II.  3 H 
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and  starting  and  staggering  along  ; the  abuse  of  opium  in  Turkey  is  not  more 
flagrant  or  disgraceful. 

There  are  some  obvious  conclusions,  some  recollections  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
brain,  applicable  to  this  subject,  which  surely  will  not  escape  you.  The  brain  is 
delicate  in  its  texture,  and  in  its  vessels,  and  is  liable  beyond  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  to  ecchymosis  and  effusion  of  blood  into  its  substance  ; thence  palsy  fol- 
lows an  infinite  variety  of  disorders  : the  apoplectic  or  febrile  impulse,  shocks, 
falls,  even  violent  bodily  exertions,  burst  the  delicate  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
are  thus  occasionally  the  cause  of  sudden  death.  The  universal  influence  of  the 
brain  over  the  intellect,  the  sensations,  and  the  vital  and  voluntary  motion  is  such, 
that  those  slight  extravasations  which,  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  viscera,  of 
slight  consequence,  and  easily  remedied  by  the  natural  powers,  have,  when  they  hap- 
pen in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  most  fatal  tendency.  The  insensibility  of  this 
organ,  the  source  of  sensation  to  all  the  others,  is  so  particular,  that  frequent  as  rup- 
ture of  vessels,  destruction  of  substance,  and  consequent  palsy  is,  we  cannot  re- 
member that  the  patients  suffer  any  thing  but  confusion  of  head  : The  patient  is 
astonished,  sickened,  paralysed,  but  not  pained,  though  this  important  organ,  and 
its  dependant  motions,  are  quite  ruined* 

Typhomania,  coma  vigil,  coma  febrilis,  apoplexia  symptomati- 
ca, are  various  names  for  those  affections  of  the  brain  which  acccompany  fever. 
Febrile  Apoplexy,  Caros  Febrilis,  is  that  apoplectic  affection  of  the  head  which  is 
accompanied  with  pulsation  of  the  temples,  flushed  face,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  a 
rapid  pulse,  but  the  disease  is  merely  apoplectic  and  peculiar  to  the  head.  The  Apo- 
plexy of  Fever  is  a symptom  of  a disease,  naturally  characterised  by  heat,  thirst, 
a foul  tongue,  a sick  stomach,  and  a rapid  pulse  ; when  delirium  or  coma  accompany 
fever,  they  vary  in  their  degree,  are  not  essential  symptoms  of  fever,  and  are  yet  almost 
inseparable  from  it ; they  add  to  the  danger,  and  are  the  chief  signs  from  which  our 
prognostics  are  derived.  Typhomania,  so  named  from  Typhus  malignant,  or  low 
fever,  and  mainomai  insanio,  is  that  stage  of  arterial  excitement  in  the  brain,  in  which 
the  patient  seems  to  sleep  while  he  is  really  awake  ; he  lies  in  a degree  of  stupor 
from  which  he  is  easily  roused ; stares,  mutters,  struggles,  talks  incoherently ; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  delirium,  sinks  down  again  ^in  stupor.  This  condition 
is  frequent  in  fever;  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  affections  of  the  brain ; it  is  the  active 
declining  into  the  oppressed  state  of  the  circulation : the  stupor  or  compressed 
state  has  begun,  but  the  high  arterial  action  or  delirious  state  has  not  yet 
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ceased.  This  mixed  state  of  delirium  and  stupor  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
fever,  but  is  extremely  frequent  after  injuries  of  the  head ; for,  after  injuries 
of  the  head,  the  patient,  often  in  the  midst  of  stupor,  rises,  stares  about  him,  falls 
upon  the  attendants,  struggles,  and  sinks  again  into  a state  of  stupor. 

Coma  is  the  apoplexy  of  fever;  it  is  increasing  stupor,  unmixed  with  delirium, 
from  which  the  patient  is  difficultly  and  imperfectly  roused  ; it  is  distinct  from  sleep ; 
it  is  that  state  of  the  brain  which  succeeds  delirium,  when  febrile  delirium,  violent  and 
furious,  having  continued  long,  the  patient  sinks  at  each  interval  into  coma,  which 
at  last  becomes  continued.  When  in  Typhoid  Fever  the  low  and  muttering  de- 
lirium has  continued  long,  verging  gradually  towards  coma  with  subsultus  of  the 
tendons;  or  when  from  a sudden  and  very  violent  impulse  of  blood  towards  the  head, 
(as  in  peculiar  types  of  Intermittent  Fever ),  the  patient,  after  a short  delirium,  has 
fallen  into  a state  of  torpor,  accompanied  with  stertor,  the  coma  or  still  and  stupid 
state  comes  on,  it  is  a sign  of  fatal  import.  When,  during  a state  of  febrile  coma, 
the  stools  and  urine  pass  involuntarily,  the  patient’s  fate  is  determined  ; when  the 
delirium  or  stupor  ends  in  palsy,  from  the  vessels  of  the  brain  giving  way,  the 
febrile  action  ceases,  and  the  patient  is  saved  : (“  Hemipligia  rite  succedens,  aegri 
mortem  ad  annos  procrastinat  ;”*)  always  the  state  of  the  brain  proves,  upon  dis- 
section, that  those  who  die  of  fever,  die  apoplectic. 

These  varieties,  and  alternations,  of  the  delirious  and  apoplectic  states,  have  proved 
too  slippery  to  take  any  precise  or  permanent  form,  in  the  moulds  cast  by  the  noso- 
logist,  and  are  intelligible  only  when  regarded  in  a pathological  point  of  view.  As 
pictures  of  disease,  definitions,  involving  at  once  delirium,  and  coma,  rage  and 
stupor,  must  be  inconsistent ; but  as  suggesting  to  us  the  prevailing  state  of  the 
sensorium,  or  the  state  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain,  every  combination  of 
those  signs,  however  discrepant,  must  be  interesting.  It  is  from  the  state  of  the 
intellect  and  sensations,  that  we  take  all  our  prognostics  in  fever  ; it  is  from  the  ul- 
timate state  of  the  brain,  (the  regulating  organ  of  the  system,)  that  we  are  to  expect 
recovery  or  death  ; and  how  difficultly  an  organ  so  delicate  as  the  brain,  requiring 
such  a volume  of  blood  to  be  circulated  through  it,  and  that  volume  increased,  and  its 
transit  accelerated  by  every  general  disorder,  even  by  a fit  of  laughing  or  coughing, 
can  escape  injury  or  utter  destruction  where  febrile  action  prevails ; how  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  can  be  one  moment  safe  under  the  sudden  impulse  of  an  intermit- 
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tent,  or  during  the  long  course  of  a slow  fever,  is  a very  natural  subject  of  reflec- 
tion, now  while  we  are  speaking  of  coma  or  the  apoplexy  of  fever. 

1 st,  Intermitting  Fever  is  accompanied  with  delirium  and  coma,  sudden  vio- 
lent, and  dangerous  in  the  last  degree.  If  exercise,  wine,  passion,  or  opium  disorder 
the  circulation  of  the  brain,  well  may  the  sudden  invasion  of  an  intermitting  fever 
have  the  like  effect.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  impulse  of  the  blood,  great  though 
it  be  in  every  intermittent  fever,  that  causes  stupor,  but  an  excitement  of  the  arte- 
rial system  of  the  brain  peculiar  to  the  intermittents  of  certain  seasons,  which  often 
precedes  the  paroxysm  in  the  form  of  a slight  vertigo,  resembling  that  of  drunken- 
ness, is  visible  during  the  cold  stage  in  confusion  and  wavering,  rises  to  delirium 
in  the  hot  stage,  and  terminates  in  a stupor  which,  if  it  continue  after  the  paroxysm, 
is  usually  fatal.  This  stupor  of  the  brain,  is  frequent  in  autumnal  remitting  and  in- 
termitting fevers  : it  is  frequent  in  the  fevers  of  Italy  and  of  hot  climates  : such  a 
state  of  excitement  often  seems  peculiar  to  certain  seasons  or  constitutions,  (as  Sy- 
denham expresses  himself,)  when  something  singular  in  successions  of  the  heats, 
colds,  and  dews  of  autumn  contribute  to  form  this  impulse  towards  the  head. 
There  is  a form  of  Apoplectic  Intermittent  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Tertiana  Carotica*.  A tendency  to  excited  action  of  the  arterial  system  of  the 
head  urged  on  by  such  a sudden  and  general  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  as  that  which 
accompanie  s a tertian  paroxysm,  cannot  failto  produce  its  effe  ct  instantly.  The 
tendency  is  evinced  by  slighter  wandering  of  the  senses  in  the  first,  and  second  ague 
fit ; in  the  third,  the  delirium  comes  on,  and  terminates  in  stupor  early  in  the  hot 
stage,  the  stupor  survives  the  paroxysm,  if  it  assumes  the  form  of  complete  apoplexy, 
accompanied  (unlike  any  other  febrile  coma)  with  snoring  and  oppressed  pulse  j 
and  is  certainly  fatal.  Here  we  perceive  that  no  debility  nor  general  disorder,  pro- 
duced by  the  fever,  is  the  occasion  of  death  ; one  organ  alone,  the  brain,  suffers ; 
and  this  affection  of  the  brain  runs  through  all  the  stages  of  headache,  confusion, 
delirium,  and  stupor,  or  total  palsy,  in  a period  inconceivably  short. 

2^/,  Continued  fever  produces  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain  slower,  but 
not  less  terrible,  than  these.  The  active  or  delirious  state  continues  long  : the  coma- 
tose state  advances  slowly  : the  progress  from  the  common  headache  of  fever  to  deli- 

* Carotica  and  caros  are  superadded  to  those  diseases  to  express  the  tendency  to  sleep  or  stupor, 
as  carotides  are  added  as  a sort  of  cognomen  to  the  arteries  of  the  head,  implying  that  sleep  or  stu- 
por is  induced  by  their  morbid  obstruction,  or  by  tying  ligatures  upon  them.  The  synonyme  by 
which  the  apoplectic  intermittent  and  its  varieties  have  been  designated  are  CATALErsis  quartana- 
RIA,  APOPLEXIA  FEBRICOSA,  TYPHOMANIA  FEBRICOSA,  CARUS  FEBRICOSUS,  TRITAEOPHYA  APOPEECTICA- 
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rium,  from  delirium  to  lethargy,  is  slow ; and  the  various  degrees  are  denoted  by  the 
terms  of  Typhomania  Continua,  Lethargus  a febre,  and  Coma  Lethargic um  : It  is 
this  kind  of  lethargy,  (distinguished  from  apoplexy  by  want  of  stertor),  which  puts 
a termination  to  our  nervous  fever,  or  Typhus,  to  the  delirious  fever  of  confluent 
small-pox,  and  to  the  jail  and  hospital  fever,  which  often  are  marked,  even  in  their 
commencement,  with  delirium.  There  is  a kind  of  febrile  delirium  which  affords  the 
most  favourable  prognostic  ; it  is  that  in  which  the  patient,  not  irascible,  angry,  nor 
furious,  lies  on  his  back,  in  a pleasing  trance,  and  thinks  he  hears  the  ringing  of  bells 
or  music,  and  sees  brilliant  lights  : these  are  signs  of  convalescence ; they  are,  I believe, 
the  natural  and  healthy  sensations  renewed,  but  as  yet  indistinct.  There  is  another  de- 
lirium in  which  the  patient  when  roused  looks  furiously,  speaks  wildly,  struggles,  and 
raves : as  this  kind  of  delirium  advances,  it  is  accompanied  with  more  of  stupor  : the 
patient  lies  muttering  and  motionless  : the  alternations  of  furious  delirium  and  stupor 
are  irregular,  and  accompanied  with  corresponding  changes  of  the  pulse  : when  the 
stupor  is  accompanied  with  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  inarticulate  continual  mutter- 
ing, subsultus  tendinum,  and  involuntary  stools,  the  brain  is  ruined,  and  the  patient 
gone.  The  state  of  the  brain  in  those  who  die  of  fever  prove  this,  for  it  is  completely 
apoplectic:  the  slow  recovery  of  those  who  survive,  show  the  injury  it  has  sustained  ; it 
is  not  because  the  muscular  parts  have  been  injured  during  fever  by  high  vascular  action, 
by  want  of  nutrition,  or  by  rapid  absorption,  that  the  whole  frame  is  left  so  feeble : 
the  indistinct  and  confused  sensations,  the  loss  of  memory,  the  impaired  intellect,  the 
gradual  recollection  of  former  knowledge;  the  slow  recovery  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
along  with  the  feebleness  and  trailing  of  the  limbs,  which  are  long  of  regaining 
their  vigour,  demonstrate  how  much  the  brain  has  suffered,  and  how  slowly  it  is 
restored  ; in  many  it  never  is. 

The  more  malignant  the  fever,  the  more  unequivocal  are  the  marks  of  diseased 
brain ; all  the  fatal  and  sudden  fevers  of  warm  climates  are  fevers  of  the  brain, 
and  they  are  nearly  allied  with  the  coup  de  soled  or  sun-stroke.  The  soldier,  after 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  seems  drunk,  is  giddy,  raves,  becomes  delirious,  falls  into  a 
stupor  accompanied  with  vomiting,  and  dies.  It  is  obvious,  that  while  the  movements 
of  the  living  system  are  regulated  by  the  irritability,  its  solids  and  fluids  are  still  sub- 
ject to  every  physical  law  ; and  I have  no  doubt,  that  the  phenomena  of  coup  de  so- 
led and  yellow  fever  are  attributable  to  the  expanded  volume  of  blood  in  plethoric 
.systems  operating  upon  the  brain.  When  a boy  or  a labourer  lays  himself  to  sleep 
in  the  sun,  and  is  found  in  a state  of  stupor,  with  no  increase  of  pulse,  with  no 
stertorous  breathing  j when  bleedings,  and  the  effusion  pf  cold  water  on  the  head, 
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are  unavailing  and  the  patient  dies ; when  there  is  found,  on  dissecting  the  head, 
no  inward  disorder,  nor  extravasation  of  blood  *,  what  are  we  to  presume  but 
that  the  apoplectic  state,  unforced  by  any  violent  arterial  action,  but  proceeding 
merely  from  expansion  of  the  volume  of  blood,  has  become  suddenly  complete, 
but  simple,  and  unattended  with  any  yielding  of  the  veins  or  arteries  ? that  the 
vessels  of  the  head  have  undergone  the  same  universal  dilution,  that  is  visible 
in  the  hand  when  exposed  to  heat.  The  effects  of  such  a condition  of  its 
blood  vessels  on  the  vital  functions  of  the  brain,  you  are  well  aware  of,  and 
will  not  wonder  if,  sometimes,  a full  plethoric  man  exposed  in  a hot  climate  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  he  is  awake  in  exercise,  and  exposed  to  other  exciting 
powers,  suffers  such  a sudden  congestion  of  blood  within  the  head,  that  he  raves, 
or  is  convulsed,  or  bleeds  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  before  he  falls  down  and  dies. 

Fever  is  a disease  so  directly  connected  with  the  state  of  the  brain,  that  it  could 
not  seem  very  extravagant,  were  I to  refer  a combination  of  symptoms  consisting 
of  irritated  actions,  unnatural  sensations,  and  disorder  of  the  intellectual  powers,  to 
an  affection  of  the  sensorium  ; but,  in  place  of  laying'  down  a theory  of  fever,  I shall 
plainly  state  the  facts,  and  in  place  of  ascribing  the  worst  of  all  fevers,  the  yellow 
fever,  to  the  state  of  the  sensorium,  I shall  refer  you  to  the  phenomena  during  life, 
and  to  the  dissection  of  the  brain  after  death. 

3.  The  Tellcw  Fever  f,  which  has  been  pronounced  a disease  of  debility,  affects, 
most  fatally,  the  young,  the  robust,  the  plethoric,  those  who  have  just  arrived  from 

* Cams  ab  insolutione,  coup  de  soleil,  est  omnium  sensuum  et  motuum  cessatio,  pulsu  et  respira- 
tione  pacatissimis,  imo  imminutis  omnibus  artubus  flaccidis,  calore  tamen  et  colore  remanentibus, 
quam  aliquoties  observavi  in  pueralis,  qui  ad  solem  diu  steterant  aut  dormierant,  nec  poterent  ab  hoc 
sopore  excitari : lethalis  toties  fuit  hie  morbus  et  brevissimus  : phlebotomiae  repetitae,  frigida  capiti 
admota  sine  successu  adhibita  sunt ; pulsus  erat  minime  febrilis  •,  seclo  capite  nihil  laesi  invent. — SAU- 
VAGES . 

f Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I am  so  infatuated  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  to  ascribe 
universally  the  disorders  of  the  body  to  the  diseases,  of  the  brain.  This  would  be  writing  in  the 
manner  of  that  physician,  to  whom,  as  to  many  of  our  tribe,  Sterne  showed  little  charity.  “ Plato 
seems  in  this  (says  Sterne)  to  have  been  a man  of  much  the  same  temper  and  way  of  reasoning  with 
Dr  Baynard,  who,  being  a great  enemy  to  blisters,  as  imagining  that  half  a dozen  of  them  would 
draw  a man  as  surely  to  his  grave  as  a herse  and  six, — rashly  contended,  that  the  devil  himself 
was  nothing  in  the  world  but  one  great  bouncing  cantharidis.” 

It  is  my  professed  intention  to  establish  an  analogy  betwixt  the  apople&ic  state  of  the  brain  and 
.ihe  condition  in  which  it  is  found,  (and  the  stupor  with  which  that  state  is  accompanied ) in  the  last 
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sea,  In  perfect  health,  who  are  full  of  blood,  who  live  unrestrained  : while  women,  chil- 
dren, old  men,*  and  those  emaciated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  escape.  The  French,  of 
spare  habits,  living  abstemiously,  and  who  are  prepared  by  purges,  evacuations,  and 
temperance,  are  safe.  The  British  soldier,  who  resigns  himself  to  all  kinds  of  licen- 
tiousness; who  feeds  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  drinks  of  fiery  rum  gross- 
ly, fresh  from  the  still ; revels  in  the  streets  all  night ; sleeps  under  a wall,  and  is  in 
the  morning  exposed  to  the  sun, — dies.  Among  officers,  friend  meets  with  friend ; 

their  convivial  meetings  are  protracted ; they  are  willing  to  believe  that  wine  is  a 
preservative,  equally,  against  the  dangers  of  the  climate  and  the  horrors  of  infec- 
tion ; they  part,  in  a state  of  intoxication,  many  of  them  never  to  meet  again  (a.) 

stage  of  fever  ; but  I am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  many  peculiar  phenomena  that  fever  exhibits, 
to  ascribe  it  solely  to  the  state  of  the  brain.  The  functions  of  the  skin,  the  bowels,  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, are  all  disordered  : the  stomaclvis  affefted  with  nausea,  the  bowels  with  diarrhoea,  irresistible 
and  incessant ; the  skin  is  parched  and  withered  like  an  autumn  leaf,  unable  to  perform  its  need>- 
ful  funftions,  and  hardly  retaining  its  connection  with  the  body  ; the  blood  vessels  allow  their  corn- 
tents  to  ooze. out  through  all  the  pores  or  extremities,  or  at  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  forming  vibices 
petechiae,  specks,  and  points,  and  blotches  of  extravasation  and  contagious  fever,  in  common  typhus ; , 
and  stripes  of  yellow  and  purple,  of  complete  and  incomplete  extravasation,  down  the  face,  neck,, 
and  back,  in  yellow  fever : often  the  salivary  glands  pour  out  their  secretion  in  a copious  con- 
tinued stream,  till  the  patient  is  exhausted  ; and  always,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  dise  se,  the^ 
vomitings  and  stools  are  blackened  by  blood  oozing  profusely  from  the  vessels  of  these  surfaces  : 
Yet  still  he  predominant,  the  inseparable,  the  fatal  symptom,  is  disorder  of  the  brain,  vertigo,  head- 
ache, idiotism,  delirium,  coma,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  fever  or  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

The  following  notes  are.  a vindication  of  what  is  delivered  in  the  text.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to' 
correspond  with  the  theorems  they  are  meant  to  prove.  They  are  high  authority  for  practical  fafts  j 
since,  as  will  be  found 'in  running  them  over,  they  are  the  fruit  of  severe,  constant,  steady  observa- 
tion, by  men  placed  in  scenes  which  allowed  no  trifling  ; men  sincerely  desirous  of  discovering  the 
truth,  and  delivering  it  faithfully  ; their  own  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  thousands,  were  at  issue.  They, 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  works  of  Dr  Trotter,  Dr  M‘Lean,  Dr  Jackson  \ the  two  latter  gentlemen  were 
companions  in  that  scene,  where  ten  thousand  fine.fellows,  and  almost  all  the  medical  staff  appointed  to- 
attend  them,  were,  in  but  a few  months,  laid  under  the  turff.  Dr  Jacksoh,  as  well  as  Dr  M‘Lean,  did 
his  duty  fearlessly,  and  with  perfeft  zeal ; so  that  I may  safely  say,  I know  no  man  who  “ puts  so  much 
of  his  heart  into  the  aft  His  histories  of  this.  Endemic  of  the  West  Indies  are  not  splendid  narra- 
tives, but  plain,  honest,  faithful,  and  useful. . 

# 

« (a)  The  youth  of  the  patient,  and  a plethoric  state,  were  invariably  circumstances  of  danger.  The  state  of  body,  in  which  the 
patient  was  at  the  moment  the  disease  invaded  him,  influenced  my  opinion  of  his  safety.  If  it  came  on,  after  the  indireO  de- 
bility of  a debauch  in  wine,  and  sitting  up  late,  there  was  always  very  considerable  danger ; nor  do  I recolleft  almost  an  in- 
stance of  a favourable  termination,  where  the  fever  thus  commenced.  I remember  being  once  present  at  the  flank  mess,  on-  ihe- 
HilL,  at  Eort*avt- Prince,  when  considerable  quantities  of  wine  were  drank,  and  the. parties  sat  up  very  late.  My  duty  required 
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It  frequently  happens  that  on  the  evening  before  the  fever  is  formed,  before  the 
man  is  conscious  of  being  seized  with  this  fatal  disease,  before  the  headache  or  deliri- 
um have  begun,  he  is  affected  with  a stupor  more  resembling  intoxication  than  fever, 
insomuch  that  even  the  experience  of  a Trotter,  or  a Jackson,  hardly  suffice  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  condition  of  the  soldier  thus  attacked  ; he  is  in  danger  of  being 
regarded  as  a culprit,  and  being  subjected  to  military  punishment,  while  «he  is  really 
in  the  first  stage  of  fever  ( b ).  To  this  giddy  and  tipsy  feeling,  headache  succeeds, 

and  is  the  first  sign  of  danger ; headache,  lassitude,  listlessness,  despondency,  an 
entire  indifference  about  life  or  its  concerns,  are  usually  the  first  symptoms 
of  disease  ; and  often,  with  the  headache,  there  is  giddiness,  drowsiness,  stu- 
por, resembling,  those  of  deep  intoxication  (r) ; apoplexy  sometimes  appears ; 
while  affections  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  hickup,  undefined  and  undescribable  feel- 
ings, are  inseparable  from  this  confusion  of  head.  Often  the  severity  of  the  head- 
ache is  so  great,  so  sudden,  so  peculiar,  that  no  words  can  express  the  sensation  so 
well  as  those  rude  ones  in  which  the  common  soldier  usually  describes  his  own 
feelings,  viz.  “ a maziness,”  (as  he  usually  terms  it,)  “ to  a degree  which  gives  the 

a impression  of  being  knocked  down  by  the  blow  of  a hammer,  a stupor  like 

# 

me  to  leave  them  at  a seasonable  hour  ; but  three  of  the  party  were  next  morning  seized  with  fever,  and  two  of  them  perished 
■on  the  fourth  day.  I think  it  necessary  to  be  thus  explicit  on  a subject  that  so  nearly  interests  us  all.” — M'Lcan. 

( b ) There  is  a species  of  delirium  that  often  attends  the  early  accession  of  typhus  fever , from  contagion,  that  I have  known  to 

be  mistaken  for  ebriety.  Among  seamen  and  soldiers,  where  habits  of  intoxication  are  common,  it  will  sometimes  require  nice 
discernment  to  decide ; for  the  vacant  stare  in  the  countenance,  the  look  of  idiotism,  incoherent  speech,  faultering  voice,  and 
tottering  walk,  are  so  alike  in  both  cases,  that  the  naval  and  military  surgeon  ought  at  all  times  to  be  very  cautious  how  he 
gives  up  a man  to  punishment  under  these  suspicious  appearances.  Nay,  the  certainty  of  his  having  come  from  a tavern,  with 
even  the  effluvium  of  liquor  about  him,  are  signs  not  always  to  be  trusted  : for  these  haunts  of  seamen  and  soldiers  are  often  the 
sources  of  infection. — ’Trotter,  p.  12.  ^ 

April  l6th  1795.  P n,  attendant  on  the  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Dorcum,  -went  out  in  tbe  evening  to  light  a candle,  and  returned 

in  a few  minutes  giddy  and  stupid,  as  if  dead  drunk  ; considered  as  such,  by  his  companions,  be  was  concealed  from  the  medical  officer  for  twelve 
hours  ; next  day,  he  shewed  marks  of  an  oppressed  brain  ; he  was  deeply  comatose ; the  pulse  was  nearly  entinguishei ; the  /kin 
was  purplish,  cool,  and  clammy  : he  was  speechless, — and  died  in  the  night,  in  less  than  thirty  hours  from  the  attack. — Jackson, 
/.  126. 

(c)  Headache,  if  not  aftually  the  first,  is  among  the  first  symptoms  of  this,  as  of  other  fevers ; and  the  nature  of  the  head* 
ache  is  different  in  different  subjefts,  sometimes  it  is  almost  insupportable, — confined  more  particularly  to  the  forehead  and 
temples,  accompanied  by  sensations  of  tightness  over  the  eyes,  turgescence  and  starting ; sometimes  the  pain  is  more  generally 
diffused,  dull  and  obscure  ; but  it,  for  the  most  part,  differs  from  the  headache  of  ordinary  causes  ; though  the  difference  is  not 
easily  defined.  Headache  is  almost  always  present  in  the  commencement  in  some  degree  or  other ; it  sometimes  abates  in  the 
course  of  the  first  twelve  hours,  frequently  in  the  first  forty-eight,  and  almost  always  before  the  termination  of  the  third  day. 
During  the  severity  of  the  pain,  the  forehead  is  sometimes  hot  and  burning,  sometimes  cold  and  clammy.  It  happens  also,  and 
not  unfrequently,  that  together  with,  or  instead  of  headache,  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  giddiness,  vertigo,  drowsiness,  or  stupor  like  deep 
deep  intoxication fits  of  apoplexy,  hysteria  or  teiotus,  are  observed  sometimes,  but  they  are  upon  the  whole  rare,  and  by  no  means 
characteristic  of  peculiarity. 


THE  HEAD  SHAKEN  WITH  THE  PULSATION. 
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“ that  of  deep  intoxication,  a total  inability  of  holding  up  the  head  rd)\' 
headache,  vertigo  ; temporary  loss  of  sight ; a red,  staring,  and  muddy  eye ; a 
countenance  either  flushed  or  grim  with  sickness  ; depression  of  spirits  and  fee- 
bleness of  limbs,  form  the  assemblage  of  symptoms  by  which  the  commencement 
of  this  fatal  fever  is  marked  (V). 

But  after  1 2 hours,  or  more,  of  headache,  dejection,  coldness,  small  frequent  irre- 
gular pulse,  the  pulse  becomes  hard  and  tense  ; a burning  heat  diffuses  itself  over 
the  body  ; the  pain  of  the  head,  which  had  abated,  is  aggravated  ; the  pulsations  of 
the  carotid  arteries  are  such  as  make  the  head  shake  with  its  force  ; with  a sense  of 
fulness,  weight,  and  heaviness  through  the  whole  head  ; drowsiness  and  coma,  but 
coma  vigil,  without  the  power  of  sleep  (f.J»  It  is  after  this  reaction,  this  circula- 
tion first  perturbed  and  then  excited  to  such  violence,  that  the  yellowness  or  ex- 
travasation appears  in  streaks,  marking  the  features  as  if  they  were  touched  along  the 
prominent  lines,  with  yellowness  running  down  tire  cheek  and  neck,  and  accompany- 

(d)  The  signs  of  the  commencement  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  other  fevers,  viz.  disagreeable  sensations  at  sto- 
mach, nausea,  flatulence,  listlessness;  languor,  feeble  aCtion  of  the  moving  powers,  sense  of  cold,  or  want  of  natural  warmth, 
headache,  from  heaviness  and  confusion,  or  maziness  as  the  soldier  usually  terms  it,  to  a degree  •which  gives  the  impression  of  being  knocked 
dotvn  by  the  blow  of  a hammer,— a stupor  like  that  of  deep  intoxication,— —a  total  inability  of  holding  up  the  bead.  The  appearance  of  the 
eye  and  countenance  indicates  srrongly  a material  deviation  from  health,  but  an  accurate  picture  is  not  easily  conveyed  in  words; 
the  eye  is  sometimes  glossy,  the  look  vacant  and  idiot-like,  torpid,  sad,  and  desponding,  the  countenance  collapsed,  dry,  and 
withered  like  a plant  nipt  by  frost,  or  failing  from  want  of  rain.” — Jackson,  p.  167. 

“ February  20th,  1790.  W n,  an  orderly  attendant  on  sick,  had  been  drooping  for  some  days,  but  said  nothing;  to-day 

seized  suddenly  with  pain  of  the  head,  as  if  knocked  down  by  the  blow  of  a hammer;  the  eye  white,  glossy,  and  inanimate; 
the  countenance  grim  and  cloudy,  with  a tinge  of  a dufky  yellow,  exhibiting  a colour  not  unlike  that  of  mahogany.” — Jackson, 

p.  127. 

(()  “ The  attack  of  this  form  of  disease  is  usually  sudden,  the  sense  of  cold  or  even  horror  is  considerable,  and  frequently 
alternates,  during  the  first  hours,  with  sensations  of  burning  heat ; the  headache  is  often  intensely  severe,  particularly  the  pain  of  the 
forehead  and  temples,— it  is  frequently  preceded  by  giddiness,  vertigo,  and  temporary  loss  of  sight;  the  eye  is  often  muddy,  confused 
and  red,  staring  and  prominent,  it  sometimes  seems  to  blink,  or  shun  the  light ; the  countenance  is  flushed,  or  rather  overcast 
and  grim,  often  agitated  and  confused.” — Jackson,  p.  1 7 2. 

(f)  The  pain  of  the  head,  which  had  in  some  degree  abated,  recurs  again, but  it  recurs  with  sensations  differing  from  the  for- 
mer; marks  of  increased  determination  are  now  evident,  the  pulfation  of  the  temporal,  and  particularly  of  the  carotid  arteries  is  some- 
times so  violent,  as  to  cause  the  head  and  neighbouring  parts  to  shake ; there  is  also  a sense  of  fullness,  weight,  and  heaviness  through 
the  whole  head,  sometimes  with  drowsiness  and  coma,  but  without  thepower  of  sleeping  ; the  recollection  is  confused,  and  not  under 
command,  but  that  derangement  of  the^tafoning  faculty,  properly  called  delirium,  is  a rare  occurrence.  The  countenance  it 
highly  fiushed,  sometimes  dark  and  cloudy  ; the  eye  is  muddy  and  inf  amed ; the  urine  is  fcanty,— sometimes  suppressed  : the  bowels  art 
torpid, — difficultly  moved  by  purgatives, — or  moved  by  starts,—  the  evacuations,  watery  and  in  excess,  do  not  afford  relief ; the 
skin  is  generally  dry,  and  the  heat  is  unequal. — Jackson,  page  184. 
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ing,  in  a particular  manner,  the  course  of  the  jugular  veins  (g)y  becoming  every 
moment  yellower,  and  at  length  violet  and  livid  towards  the  end  of  the  disease  ( h). 
This  extravasation  is  the  fatal  sign. 

How  reserved  and  prudent  should  our  profession  be  in  ascribing  diseases  to  ima- 
ginary causes : the  speculative  physician,  who,  sitting  in  his  closet  coolly,  pro- 

claims this  to  be  a disease  of  debility,  is  unconsciously  pronouncing  the  doom  of 
thousands,  while  those  who  have  faced  the  dangers  of  climate  and  infection,  men 
called,  by  every  humane  and  every  selfish  motive,  to  observe  and  report  truly 
and  faithfully  the  nature  of  this  disease,  deeply  implicated  in  the  tragical  scene, 
whose  lives  surely  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  own  ignorance,  have  declared,  with 
unanimous  voice,  that  bleedings,  profuse  repeated  bleedings  ( i)\  the  abstain- 

(g)  The  remittent  is  at  times  ulhered  in  with  convulsions,  which  1 have  seen  repeated  at  the  periods  of  axacerbation. 
About  the  third  day,  sometimes  on  the  evening  of  the  second,  or  perhaps  as  late  as  the  fifth,  the  yellowness  begins  to  make  its 
fatal  appearance  in  streaks  along  the  cheek , forming  angles  -with  the  alae  of  the  nostrils  ; they  (urfue  the  courfe  of  the  jugulars  ; the  back  is  also 
tinged  in  the  same  irregular  manner  ; the  firft  streaks  extend,  and  become  more  apparent ; the  vessels  of  the  eye  are  evidently 
affefted,  and  in  a few  hours  the  whole  body  assumes  a golden  hue ; the  black  vomiting  increases,  and  becomes  dark- 
er j the  patient  feels  at  once  relieved,  from  the  pain  in  his  stomach  ; talks  of  his  happy  sensations,  which,  alas  ! are  only  delu- 
sive.— M'Lcan,  (age  9a. 

(h)  The  skin  appears  to  lofe  its  natural'sensibility,  it  becomes  impervious,  and  seems,  as  if  it  were  fcarcely  connefted  with 
the  living  system  ; the  colour,  which  from  the  commencement  of  the  pefiod  of  subsiding,  had  been  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  yellow,  in  the  latter  flages  is  often  violet  and  livid,— in  which  cafe  the  pulfe  is  usually  fmall,  deep,  and  oppressed.'— 
f act  son,  (age  J 8 7. 

(i)  A fever  appeared,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1 793,  1994,  and  1797,-  of  great  force  and  unufual  mortality ; in  the  cure  of 
which,  a combination  of  evacuations, — bleeding  and  purging  to  great  extent,  obtained  general  credit,  among  the  more  enlighten- 
ed and  induflrious  praftitioners  of  that  city.  The  view  is  wholly  direfted  to  depletion  ; and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  has 
been  taken  away,  on  many  occafions,  by  the  phyficians  of  Philadelphia,  without  deftroying,  or  even  endangering  life,  appeals’ 
enormous;  furnilhing  a faff,  which  cannot  fail  to  confound  those  who  have  asserted,  that  bleeding  is  improper  in  the  violent 
fevers  of  hot  climates,  even  that  the  loss  of  a few  ounces  of  blood  is  almost  a certain  caufe  of  deftruftion.  The  principle  of 
cure,  among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  hinges,  as  observed,  wholly  in  depletion.  The  author  of  this  outline  employs  their 
chief  remedy  ; but  he  employs  it  with  a different  view,  and  with  different  management.  At  Philadelphia  sixteen  ounces  is 
reckoned  a large  bleeding ; but  bleeding  to  this  extent  is  often  repeated,  and  accompanied  with  strong  mercurial  purges,  all 
tending  to  diminish  the  suppofed,  or  real  increased  action.  Here  bleeding  is  directed  to  the  amount  of  thirty  ounces,  or  up- 
wards ; in  short  to  such  extent,  that  an  impression  be  at  once  made  upon  the  system  ; after  which,  such  powers  are  recommend- 
ed, as  stimulate  to  a train  of  aftion,  congenial  to  the  aftion  of  health.  The  principle  is  different,  in  as  much  as  there  is  a dif- 
ference between  interfering  and  leaving  a business  in  the  middle,  or  in  interfering  and  conducting  it  forcibly  to  an  issue. 

The  Author’s  Treatment  of  the  Remittent , after  considerable  ex(criencc. — Whenever  I was  called  to  visit  a person  attacked  by  the  Re- 
mittent in  the  manner  already  deseribed,  if  there  was  any  inflammatory  disposition,  o1\that  the  patient  was  a stranger  lately 
arrived,  I instantly  bled  him  in  proportion  to  his  strength  and  the  urgency  of  the  case  ; the  quantity  can  only.be  ascertained  by 
the  circumstances  then  prefent,  and  cannot  be  regulated  but  at  the  patient’s  bed-side. — No  directions  can  be  given  in  words,  that 
would  apply  to  any  number  of  cases ; as  minute  occurrences  often  guide  the  physician.  I am,  however  of  opinion,  that  much 
depends  on  tlie'evacuation  being  liberal  at  first. — M‘Lean,  (age  164. 
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ing  from  wine  ; the  pouring  cold  wine  profusely  over  all  the  body  ; the  purging 
with  calomel,  and  sickening  with  James’s  powder,  afford  the  only  chance  of  sav- 
ing life.  “ If  the  pain  of  the  head,”  says  Dr  Jackson,  “ be  severe,  with  sensations  of 
fulness  and  tension  ; the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  violent,  with 
eyes  red  and  turgid,  the  pulse  tense,  confined,  labouring,  and  as  it  were  obstructed  $ 
the  heat  ardent  and  concentrated,  with  burning  sensations  and  anguish  at  stomach, 
the  foundations  of  mischief  are  laid,  and  destruction,  unless  speedily  averted,  may 
-be  expected  to  be  the  consequence.” 

“ Begin  with  cutting  off  the  hair,  and  shaving  the  head ; place  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  and  allow  blood  to  flow  from  the  arm,  not  as  measured  by  ounces,  but  till 
the  headache  be  removed,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  circulation  actually  chang- 
ed ; cold  water,  or  rather  water  artificially  cooled,  by  the  solution  of  salts,  being 
then  poured  upon  the  head 

Dangerous  and  loathesome  as  dissection  must  be  in  such  climates  and  such  a dis- 
ease, Dr  Jackson  has  given  us  an  unpremeditated,  undisguised,  account  of  the  ac- 

But  the  pale  relaxed  habit  never  produces  denfe  and  red  blood.  Physicians  have  drawn  fome  conclusions  from  this  phaeno- 
mena.  They  refer  that  the  first  class  bear  blood-letting,  without  any  material  injury,  and  often  with  advantage ; whilft  the  se- 
cond, cannot  bear  without  evacuation,  without  injury  to  the  conftitution.  Impressed  with  this  doctrine , I held  blood-letting  in  a warn 
climate  to  be  in  general  improper  ; without  refle&ing,  that  although  this  reafoning  might  apply  to  those,  who  had  for  any  time  resid- 
ed there,  it  could  not  apply  to  new  comers,  who  had  not  been  exhaufted  by  perspiration  or  relaxed  by  heat. — M‘ Lean,  page  130. 

Here  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  men  bred  in  the  paradoxical  schools,  renouncing  those  delu- 
sions, and  subscribing  to  the  invariable  pra&ice  of  those  who  best  knew  the  disease. 

The  excitements  of  passion  or  wine  have  the  fame  effect  as  in  the  apoplectic.  Whilft  the  disease,  (says  Dr  M'Lean  in  de= 
fcribing  the  cafe  ®f  a young  officer  under  his  care,)  was  thus  holding  its  vidtovious  career,  he  became,  in  a remarkable  degree, 
attached  to  wme,  and  intreated  me,  in  a manner  too  earnest  to  be  refused,  to  let  him  have  some.  I had  heard  of  cures  perform- 
ed sometimes  from  this  delusive  call,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  nature  prefcribing  to  herself  4 and  I accordingly  indulged  hint 
with  such  portions,  as  I conceived  he  might  bear  without  exhausting  him  ; he  seized  the  wine  with  avidity,  pouring  on  me 
many  beoediftions  for  what  he  termed  the  only  gratification  he  could  enjoy.  The  disease,  however,  continued  to  increase,  his 
senses  gradually  decayed,  he  passed  his  faeces  in  bed  without  any  sensibility,  and,  altogether,  became  the  most  distressing  spec- 
tacle I had  ever  witnessed.  On  the  twenty-first  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  he  expired,  whilft,  in  a fit  of  deli- 
rium, be  was  attempting  to  get  out  at  the  window. 

Thus  perilhed  two  young  men  of  great  promife  ; they  were  the  firft  I ever  attended  in  the  Remittent  of  St.  Domingo.— 
21 1' Lean,  page  1 09. 

1 understood,  however,  that  next  day,  he  had  an  exacerbation,  and  vehemently  demanded  some  porter  or  wine,  which  be- 
ing delayed  or  refufed,  he  was  agitated  by  a molt  furious  passion,  after  which  he  funk  into  an  irrecoverable  debility,  and  expir- 
ed with  spasms  and  convulsions.  Thh  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  violent  excitement  has  proved  suddenly  fatal.— 
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tual  state  of  that  organ,  on  which  all  the  vital  and  voluntary  motions  have  a direct 
dependence,  from  the  condition  of  which  many  of  the  worst  symptoms  and  most 
dismal  prognostics  are  taken  : I will  not  alter  words  which  seem  almost  imagined, 
for  the  very  occasion  of  proving  that  febrile  stupor  is  one  link  in  the  apoplectic  state 
ef  the  brain. 


APPEARANCES  ON  DISSECTION  IN  YELLOW  FEVER. 

“ The  Brain  appears  upon  dissection  to  be  more  or  less  affected  in  the  majority 
©f  subjects,  who  die  in  the  acute  state  of  disease,  or  under  the  actual  influence 
of  fever  ; the  membranes,  as  noticed  above,  are  then  inflamed,  or  the  blood  vessels 
turgid  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  give  an  appearance  of  commencing  gangrene 
rather  than  that  of  inflammation,  properly  so  called  ; water  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  ventricles,  with  evident  effusion  in  the  interstices ; but  this  is  an  effect, — not 
general, — not  even  frequent.” 

“ The  vessels  of  the  head,  in  the  first  form,  are  frequently  full  and  distended  with 
blood  ; in  some  particular  instances,  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  membranes,  ad- 
hesions and  sometimes  cheesy  exudations  near  the  falx : — water  was  found  in  the 
ventricles  on  some  occasions,  but  this  was  by  no  means  a common  occurrence — it 
seemed  to  be  more  frequent  in  diseases  of  type,  than  in  the  violent  continued  fever  ; 
the  distension  and fulness  through  the  'whole  volume  of  the  brain  was  considerable. 
In  the  second  form,  particular  marks  of  inflammation  were  seldom  visible,  but  the 
venous  system  was  uniformly  and  generally  distended,  as  if  filled  by  a successfid 
injection ; yet  upon  the  whole  the  general  distension  of  the  brain  was  less  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  former  : — the  plexus  choroides  was  often  a clotted  mass  of  blood ; 
the,  prominent  features  of  disease,  previous  to  death,  consisted  in  a pale  and  lifeless 
aspect,  in  a state  of  pulse  uncommonly  slow. , — perhaps  under  forty , power  of  motion 
diminished  in  an  extraordinary  degree , but  without  actual  palsy  (l  f\ 

(i)  That  determination  happens  to  the  head,  is  indirectly  proved,  by  the  coma  often  present;  ly  the  flushing  in  the  face,  and  the 
•visible  aSlion  of  the  arteries  about  the  neck  and  temples ; and  direcftly  by  disseftion,  which  shows  actual  derangement,  and  marks  of 
fullness  in  the  vessels.  But  what  is  more  to  the  point,  in  cases  where  the  indirect  proofs  have  occurred,  great  suffusions  of  a 
clear  fluid  have  been  found  in  the  brain.  This  clearly  argues  an  increased  aCtion  of  these  vessels,  and  an  unusual  fullness  in  con- 
sequence. 1 know,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  precise  and  just  conclusions  from  the  state  of  the  brain  after  death  ; because  in  tie  strug- 
gles of  dying,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  respiration  during  these  agonies,  almost  every  one  dies  in  a state  of  apoplexy . And  hence,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  appear  over  distended *on  dissection,  though  this  distention  might  not  exist  till  a few  minutes  before  death.— M' Lean, 

J>-  174- 
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Lethargus  Somnolentia,  Diathesis  Soporosa,  The  Serous  Apoplexy, 
die  apoplexy  of  old  age,  is  a distinction  truly  founded  in  the  state  of  the  brain  : 
it  is  a disease  rare,  or  rather  unknown  in  youth,  unless  you  account  the  stupor  of 
slow  and  nervous  fever,  or  the  fatuity  that  follows  it,  a degree  of  this  affection  ; 
it  is  frequent  from  the  40th  to  the  60th  year.  It  is  a disease  arising  from  the 
slowly  increasing  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  increased  effusion  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  brain ; changes  which,  though  common  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  produce  more 
sensible  and  alarming  effects  on  the  brain.  Men  of  big,  relaxed,  and  corpulent 
habits,  pale,  bloated,  plethoric,  and  self-indulgent,  who,  from  affluence  and  indo- 
lence, have  lived  an  inactive  and  sensual  life,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  lethargy. 
That  dilatation  and  languid  circulation  of  the  veins,  which  increases  as  we  advance 
in  life,  and  which  probably  checks  the  sound  and  natural  action  of  the  arteries,  and 
puts  a period  to  the  healthy  function  of  the  organ,  is  increased  by  gluttony  and 
indulgence,  by  inebriety,  grief,  sorrow  protracted,  and  intense  studies,  (qui  libris- 
diu  impulescunt,  vitam  agentes  sedentariam) : relaxed  circulation,  is  invari- 
ably accompanied  with  increased  exudation,  till,  at  last,  the  faculties  begin  to  fail ; 
the  activity  of  mind  is  first  impaired,  then  the  memory,  and  the  judgment  last  of 
all,  for  as  there  is  no  arterial  excitement  there  is  no  delirium  in  this  disease*.  First  is 
observed  a propensity  to  sleep,  the  patient  snores  profoundly,  sleeps  long,  is  roused 
with  difficulty  in  the  morning,  and  is  hardly  awake  during  the  day  : he  is  more 
indifferent  to  his  affairs  or  usual  occupations,  falls  asleep  instantly  after  a meal, 
especially  after  dinner,  and  slumbers  over  the  most  amusing  book,  or  in  the  most 
animated  circle  of  friends : at  last  he  slumbers  incessantly  ; at  table,  in  his  chair, 
in  his  office,  amidst  his  public  functions ; he  falls  into  a degree,  not  of  stupor, 
for  he  can  be  roused,  but  of  torpor,  which  unfits  him  for  every  duty  : he  stops  in 
the  midst  of  giving  orders,  forgets  what  he  has  said  or  wished  to  say,  becomes  in- 
different to  all  external  objects;  sleeps  or  slumbers  in  whatever  posture  you  place  him, 

* Qui  morbo  isto  laborare  dicuntur,  aut  magno  ejus  insulin  plane  decumbentes,  in  tnntum  sopore 
obruuntur,  aut  vix  ab  ulla  sensibilis  obje&i  impressione  excitari  queant  : quin  a punftione,  aut  velli- 
catione  acriori,  si  forsan  oculos  aperiunt,  aut  membra  surrigunt,  denuo  statim  insensiles  faeti  recli- 
nant,  et.  non  raro,  cum  sibimetipsis  relinquuntur,  iomno  perpetuo  indulgentes,  transitione  facillima 
moi'tem  ipsam,  quam  in  Typo  simulabant  revera  obeunt ; cujusmodi  paroxysmus  saepissime  febrem  ad- 
junctam  habet,  quae  tamen,  cum  aegroti  evigilant,  et  ad  se  perfe&e  redeunt,  plerumque  sponte  cessat. 
Vel  2.  pro  lethargi  habentur,  qui  sensuum  torpore  immodico  oppressi,  in  somnum  fere-  semper  procli- 
ves  reperiuntur ; ita  ut  medio  itinerecimmo  inter  prandendum,  aut  quodvis  aliud  agendum,  subinde 
in  torpor  era  prolabantur. — Witts,  De  Litharge. 
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whether  in  his  chair,  or  recumbent:  his  speech  is  slow,  interrupted,  and  paralytic  like ; 
however  much  roused,  he  immediately  sinks  down  again  ; by  remaining  unassisted, 
being  suffered  to  snore  and  sleep,  exposed  to  the  fire,  or  in  a soft  and  downy  bed, 
by  being  over  fed,  not  purged,  nor  roused,  nor  stimulated,  he  becomes  truly  apo- 
plectic ; and  a person  who  might  have  been  saved  and  long  preserved,  as  I know 
.from  experience,  in  passable  health,  dies  with  stertor  and  an  oppressed  pulse. 

The  increase  of  the  serous  effusion  is  inseparable  from  every  state  of  oppressed 
circulation,  as  anasarca  is  from  the  state  of  a limb  compressed  by  ligatures  or  tumours; 
it  is  accordingly  found  in  all  dissections  of  the  apoplectic,  epileptic,  inflamed,  or  de- 
lirious states  of  the  brain.  This  serous  apoplexy,  or  lethargy,  requires  not  bleed- 
ing, for  there  is  no  apoplectic  impulse  ; it  forbids  not  vomiting  or  blisters  ; it 
requires  rather  purging,  sudorifics,  and  mineral  waters  ; exercise,  and  early  hours  ; 
abstemious  diet,  but  consisting  of  animal  food,  with  a little  wine. 

The  Hydrocephalic  State  is  a serous  effusion,  but  of  a very  opposite  na- 
ture, never  occurring  in  the  aged,  rarely  in  adults,  frequent  only  in  childhood,  from 
•the  third  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  year ; proceeding,  not  from  dilated  veins  and  slow 
effusion,  but  suddenly  arising  from  high  arterial  action,  as  serum  is  effused  in  an  in- 
flamed abdomen  or  herniary  sac.  It  is  a kind  of  serous  effusion,  not  preceded  by  tor- 
por, indifference,  slumbering,  loss  of  memory  or  intellect,  but  by  headache,  fever,  and 
the  most  agonizing  screams;  and,  when  the  effusion  takes  place  of  the  arterial  action, 
squinting,  dilated  pupil,  stupor,  and  convulsive  and  horrible  distortions,  close  the 
scene.  It  is  not  a dropsy,  a slow  and  harmless  effusion,  nor  is  the  exudation  of 
serum,  distending  the  ventricles,  the  cause  of  any  one  symptom,  except  the  stupor  of 
fatal  prognostic  ; it  is  purely  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 


Is  it  against  pathology  that  the  masters  in  our  profession  should  inveigh,  as 
if  that  were  the  department  of  our  science  the  most  subject  to  abuse  ? By  no 
means ! It  is  by  substituting  conjectures  to  enquiries,  by  delighting  in  their  own 
fancies,  and  neglecting  facts,  that  the  work  of  refutation  is  endless : “ One 
buildeth  a wall,  and  another  daubeth  it  with  untempered  mortar:  say  unto  them 
that  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fall.”  There  is  no  good 
cause  why  pathology,  the  only  precious  part  of  our  science,  the  sole  theory 
that  can  be  supposed  permanent,  should  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
disease,  since  the  cause  is  indeed  the  disease,  the  thing  to  be  described,  with- 
out expressing  which  we  define  nothing.  I see  no  reason  why  we  should  cir- 
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cumscribe  our  descriptions  of  disease  to  such  outward  signs  as  may  be  seen  in  the  liv- 
ing body,  (quae  sensibus  in  viva  homine  distingui  possunt)  ; it  is  no  treason,  as  far  as 
I can  perceive,  against  the  common  cause  of  the  science,  to  join,  with  the  marks  and 
external  signs  of  disease,  the  phenomena  we  discover  in  the  dead  body.  Let  the 
dissection  of  the  dead  body  be  your  last  appeal  in  every  difficulty,  your  sole  argu- 
ment in  proving  the  truths  of  your  science  : in  place  of  sitting  meditating  on  doc- 
trines in  your  closet,  walk  your  rounds  of  practice  with  zeal  and  diligence : degrade 
not  your  science  with  a succession  of  conjectures,  when  you  may  establish  a chain 
of  facts : when  your  patient  dies,  and  you  are  doubtful  what  precedent  his  death 
affords,  leave  nothing  to  conjecture,  be  careful  to  enquire  the  very  truth  ; 

« Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  lifeless  corpse. 

« And  comment  then,  upon  his  sudden  death.” 


SKETCH,  OR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PARALTTIC  STATE  OF  THE 

BRAIN. 

Palsy  is  bursting  of  the  blood  vessels,  with  destruction  or  damage  to  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  accompanied  with  irrecoverable  lameness  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  : — I know  no  exercise  of  the  reason,  more  calculated  to  im- 
prove your  talent  of  observation,  to  enrich  your  mind  with  various  analogies, 
to  ripen  your  notions  of  the  actions  and  accidents  of  the  circulating  system,  or  to 
attach  you  to  your  profession,  as  a science  founded  on  true  and  physical  principles, 
than  an  inquiry  into  those  consequences  which  so  invariably  accompany  even  the 
slightest  extravasation  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Let  us  renounce  unequivocally  all 
weak  pretensions  to  a philosophical  theory  of  nervous  energy,  and  proceed,  in  sim- 
plicity and  modesty,  to  record  the  various  species  and  degrees  of  extravasation  which 
take  place  in  the  brain : we  shall  then  find  ourselves  engaged  in  the  investigating  a suite 
of  facts  which  have  a natural  and  very  interesting  connection  with  each  other,  and  • 
with  all  the  most  important,  and  far  the  most  frequent  diseases  and  accidents  to  whic^/- 
man  is  liable  : we  are,  perhaps,  far  from  knowing  all  the  causes  of  palsy  ; yet  what 
we  do  know,  is  so  clearly  proved  as  to  guard  us  from  the  fascinations  of  speculative  doc- 
trine ; we  can  not  deviate  into  mere  theory,  nor  do  otherwise  than  pursue,  steadily 
and  soberly,  the  line  of  facts  which  explains  the  incapacities  and  infirmities,  produced 
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at  once  in  mind  and  in  body,  by  partial  injuries  of  the  brain : in  an  enquiry  so  purely 
physical,  depending  on  direct  and  obvious  facts,  nothing  can  pass  for  reason,  but 
what  is  confirmed  by  demonstration ; hence  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  those 
which  I am  now  to  lay  before  you,  must  be  pleasing  and  simple. 

And,  first,  let  me  remind  you,  since  extravasation  in  the  substance,  or  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  brain,  is  the  subject  which  I have  undertaken  to  explain,  of  the  simple 
incontrovertible  data  on  which  all  our  reasoning  must  proceed,  of  those  principles 
which  are  now  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  experience  ; that  there  is  no  part  nor  organ 
of  the  body  so  exquisite,  soft,  and  delicate  in  its  texture  as  the  brain,  which  is 
maintained  in  its  entireness,  and  supported  under  the  intense  circulation  of  its  blood 
only  by  being  encased  and  supported  by  the  scull : that  there  are  no  vessels  so 
tender  as  those  of  the  brain,  so  apt  to  yield  before  any  sudden  impulse  or  unusual 
action,  or  so  much  disposed  to  give  way  spontaneously,  even  while  no  unusual 
force  acts  upon  them,  when  neither  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  nor  the  breathing  con- 
strained : that  there  is  no  department  of  the  circulating  system  endowed  with  such 
irritability.  It  seems  the  natural  constitution  of  this  organ,  that  wherever  the  facul- 
ties are  extensively  excited  or  exerted,  the  function  of  the  brain  must  be  supported  by 
a more  rapid  circulation ; and  thence,  in  a fit  of  passion,  excitement  mounts  upon  ex- 
citement, the  eyes  glisten,  and  the  visage  is  inflamed,  the  veins  swell  and  the  throat 
seems  suffocated;  the  temples  throb,  so  that  every  pulse  tells  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the 
brain,  till  the  senses  are  in  confusion,  and  the  person  ready  to  fall  down  : it  is  at 
such  a time  and  under  such  impulse,  that  the  arteries  are  apt  to  give  way,  sometimes 
from  the  mere  impulse  of  the  blood,  sometimes  from  natural  delicacy  or  weakness 
at  some  particular  point,  sometimes  from  diathesis  or  gradually  increasing  distension 
of  the  vessels,  till  they  are  so  weakened  as  to  yield  to  the  slightest  cause  ; some- 
times, I doubt  not,  from  ulceration  or  a varicose  state  of  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
the  floor  of  the  ventricle  or  of  its  choroid  plexus,  for,  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  slight 
disorders  are  often  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  preparing  the  way  for  our  dissolution, 
but  such  ulcerations  or  local  debility,  give  no  intimation  of  danger ; the  destin- 
ed vessels  give  way  in  the  brain  as  suddenly  as  the  heart  bursts,  and  often 
(though  palsy  alone  sometimes  ensues)  the  extravasation  is  as  fatal  as  that  from 
the  ruptured  auricle ; if  slight,  the  patient  often  starts  from  his  seat,  cries  out  with 
alarm,  vomits,  is  cold,  has  lost  his  voice,  and  is  palsied  in  one  side : while 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  laceration  be  wide,  and  the  extravasation  extensive, 
the  patient  falls  down  senseless,  struggles,  foams  at  the  mouth,  passes  his  faeces  and 
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urine  involuntarily,  and  expires.  Thus,  strait  are  the  limits  betwixt  the  slower 
and  gentler  effusion,  which  ends  in  palsy  or  lameness,  and  the  sudden  and  fatal  one 
ending  in  violent  convulsions  : I must  speak  then  at  once  and  almost  indiscriminately, 
of  slight  palsy,  and  of  sudden  death  ; for  of  those  who  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
in  bed,  much  a greater  proportion  die  by  bursting  of  vessels  within  the  head,  than 
by  bursting  of  the  great  vessels  near  the  heart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  pathologist  than  to  observe  the  various  de- 
grees of  resistance  which  this  system  of  blood  vessels  gives  to  force  or  impulse,  to 
the  violence  of  a concussion  or  of  a fall,  to  the  hurried  circulation  produced  by  bodily 
struggles,  or  to  the  impulse  of  blood  into  the  arteries  of  the  head,  produced  by  passion, 
drunkenness,  apoplexy,  or  other  causes  of  disorder.  Every  unusual  impulse  of 
blood  towards  any  organ,  tries  the  strength  of  its  vessels,  and  betrays  the  weaker  points: 
In  one  person,  the  slightest  concusion  or  hurried  circulation  will  produce  haemor- 
rhagies  from  the  nose  and  confusion  of  head,  and  the  vessels  giving  way  even  under 
their  usual  and  gentle  action,  palsy  is  produced  ; while  in  another,  the  vessels  with- 
stand paroxysm  after  paroxysm,  of  the  most  violent  excitement,  as  in  the  drunkard, 
whose  excesses  pass  long  unpunished,  till  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  impaired  by 
repeated  violence  ; till  its  exudations  are  augmented,  its  cavities  enlarged,  its  functions, 
and  all  the  animal  motions  dependant  upon  them,  ruined;  or  as  in  the  apoplectic,  whose 
arterial  system  acts  with  such  energy  that  general  effusion  takes  place  into  the  cellu- 
lar substance,  with  general  gorging  of  the  veins,  and  general  pressure  of  the  brain,  till 
every  faculty  is  extinguished,  and  every  principle  of  motion  stopped.  Often  in  the 
deepest  apoplexy,  preceded  by  the  most  intense  arterial  action,  the  blood  vessels  with- 
stand the  impulse,  and  the  patient  expires  without  one  blot  or  speck  of  extravasation 
being  found  in  the  substance,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  any  more  halitus  than 
such  oppressed  circulation,  or  the  natural  changes  after  death,  may  account  for. 

The  dissector,  well  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  preparation  room,  is 
more  familiar  with  reasoning  of  this  nature ; to  him  the  accidents  which  happen 
every  moment,  and  interrupt  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  explain  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  arteries  of  the  brain  are  forced  by  a rapid  circulation  : what  he  sees  in 
the  dead  body  is  not  a mere  argument  and  analogy,  but  a demonstration  of  what 
will  happen  in  the  living ; and  he  inquires  and  reasons  about  the  cause  of  his  good  or 
ill  success  in  injecting  the  vessels  of  the  dead  body,  as  the  physician  inquires  or 
should  inquire,  into  the  causes  of  like  extravasations  in  the  living  system.  The  dis- 
sector while  he  injects  the  arteries  of  the  head,  and  pushes  the  fluid  onwards  with  a 
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steady  and  gentle  force,  so  as  to  insinuate  it  through  all  their  channels,  distinguishes, 
by  an  elastic  resistance,  whether  the  injection  moves  along  the  vessels,  is  retain- 
ed within  them  by  the  strength  of  their  coats,  whether  they  are  tense,  full,  and  still  en- 
tire. Sometimes  having  injected  with  a force,  almost  overpowering  the  elasticity  of 
the  arteries,  and  having  advanced  to  the  very  limits  of  what  their  strength  can  bear, 
some  of  the  delicate  extremities  give  way  ; and  he  finds  among  the  flesh  of  the 
muscles,  or  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  glands,  or  within  the  brain,  upon  dissect- 
ing it,  small  extravasations,  such  as  might  be  compared  with  ecchymosis  in  the  living 
body.  When  the  brain  especially  is  thus  injected  with  wax,  its  tender  texture 
often  gives  way,  and  the  cerebral  substance  being  dissolved  by  putrification,  wash- 
ed away  by  frequent  ablution,  and  the  vessels  alone  left  like  the  branches  of  a tree, 
clots  of  the  injected  wax  are  found  hanging  from  their  extremities,  importing  the 
bursting  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  representing  such  clots  of  extravasated  blood  as 
often  are  found  in  the  living  body,  and  more  frequently  in  the  brain  than  in  any  other 
part.  Sometimes,  at  some  weaker  point,  a large  vessel  gives  way  under  the  force 
of  the  syringe,  and  the  operator  is  conscious  the  resistance  is  gone,  that  the  injec- 
tion has  failed,  that  he  cannot  by  pushing  his  injection  fill  a system  of  vessels  of 
which  one  branch  has  given  way  ; the  resistance  being  gone  at  one  point,  the 
pressure  upon  all  the  other  parts  instantly  ceases. 

In  the  living  body,  as  in  the  dead,  the  soundest  system  of  vessels,  urged  be- 
yond a certain  degree,  must  give  way.  In  the  living  body,  the  propelling  power 
is  regulated,  the  vessels  are  endowed  with  very  different  powers  of  resistance  from 
the  mere  elasticity  of  dead  matter : the  blood  of  the  veins  is  flowing  onwards,  in  the 
living  body,  to  the  heart  in  a continued  stream,  so  that  the  impulse  of  the  arteries  is 
little  opposed,  and  no  rude  or  foreign  power  is  applied  to  distend  and  burst  them  : 
impulse  and  resistance  are  balanced,  and  yet  the  vessels  give  way  in  the  living  body 
as  in  the  dead.  “ Always,”  says  Walther,  “ in  those  who  die  slowly  of  apoplexy, 
we  have  found  extravasation  of  blood*.”  There  is  then  a degree  of  violence  which 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  never  are  able  to  withstand  ; and  every  impulse  within 
this  degree,  especially  when  actually  approaching  to  it,  is  full  of  danger. 

In  the  living,  as  in  the  dead  body,  the  bursting  of  any  smaller  vessel  secures 
from  farther  violence  the  whole  system  to  which  it  belongs  : the  gushing  of  blood 
from  the  .mouth  and  nostrils,  after  falls  and  concussions  of  the  head,  is  thence 

* In  cerebro  omnium  tarda  apoplexia  necatorum  hominum,  post  mortem  semper  sanguinem  inve- 
aimus  extravasatam,  § 64. 
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esteemed  no  unpropitious  sign  ; and  in  febrile  or  apoplectic  impulses,  in  constitu- 
tional headaches,  vertigo,  and  determination  to  the  brain,  haemorrhagy,  from  the 
nostrils,  is  accounted  critical,  and  indeed  it  is  so,  by  saving  the  brain  from  any 
strain  upon  its  circulation : Hoffman  accordingly  found  advantage  in  “ exciting 
artificial  haemorrhagy  from  the  nose,  by  thrusting  pins  or  quills  up  the  nostrils  till 
the  blood  flowed  in  a stream*.” 

In  the  living  body  as  in  the  dead,  extravasation  happens  from  the  very  slightest 
as  well  as  from  the  most  violent  causes  ; from  a blow,  there  is  a suggillation  of  the 
skin,  which  becomes  black  in  a few  moments,  and  continues  green  and  discoloured 
for  weeks  ; from  pulling  of  the  hair  arises  aneurism  of  the  arteries  of  the  scalp,  or,  in 
other  terms,  such  effusions  of  blood  as  cannot  be  reabsorbed,  and  which  even  destroy 
the  scull : from  the  severity  of  a cough,  I have  often  seen  sudden  and  compleat  extra- 
vasation under  the  skin  of  the  face,  (especially  under  the  looser  skin  of  the  eye-lids, 
or  parts  under  the  eyes,)  not  only  discolouring,  but  raising  and  thickening  it ; raising 
it  often  in  the  form  of  flat  broad  blotches  or  little  tumors,  such  as  might  be  cover- 
ed with  the  point  of  the  thumb,  and  perfectly  black.  From  the  violence  and  strug- 
gle of  hysterical  or  convulsive  paroxysms,  we  see  the  face  livid  with  extravasation, 
which  continues  in  spots  and  blotches  ; and,  in  yellow  fever,  the  cutaneous  extravasa- 
tions forms  streaks  down  the  cheeks,  neck,  and  shoulders.  In  apoplectic  and  con- 
vulsive disorders,  as  in  the  young  man  who  fell  down  in  the  tennis-court,  the  ex- 
travasation is  not  limited  to  the  delicate  substance  of  the  brain,  but  the  same  im- 
pulse produces  an  external  suffusion  of  blood  which  extends  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  corps  is  shocking^.  Much  of  the  swel- 
ling and  of  the  deep  colour,  in  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  species  of  inflamma- 
tion, proceeds  from  extravasation,  especially  under  the  skin,  in  the  glands,  and 
among  the  cellular  substance  of  the  viscera.  Tumors  of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen 
produced  by  febrile  paroxysm,  and  especially  accompanying  malignant  quartans, 
are  mere  extravasations  ; and  the  liver,  and  more  especially  the  spleen,  swelled  to 
an  enormous  degree,  are  found  to  be  as  it  were  sacs  of  putrid  and  extravasated  blood. 
Spots  and  blotches  of  extravasation  discolour  the  inflamed  bowels  when  verging 
towards  gangrene.  This  yielding  of  the  minuter  vessels  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
destruction,  and  of  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  phenomena  in  diseases  of  all 

* « Donee  tandem  sanguis  ex  variam  venulis  ad  uncias  circiter  vi ; ope  pennulae  intrusae,  in  eo 
nimirum  latere  ubi  dolor  consistebat,  fuerit  coocatus.” — Hoffman . 
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parts  of  the  body  ; but  extravasation  which  injures  only  some  unessential  part  in  any 
of  the  other  viscera  is  fatal  when  happening  in  the  brain. 

Extravasation  is  produced  in  the  brain  by  every  cause,  whether  external  violence 
or  excited  action,  which  can  produce  it  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  to  such 
causes  the  head  is  in  a most  peculiar  manner  exposed.  By  the  concussion  of  a 
shock,  a fall,  or  the  blow  of  an  obtuse  and  heavy  body,  blood  bursts  from  the 
nostrils,  mouth,  and  ears  : Is  it  any  wonder,  if  the  concussion,  which  thus  univer- 
sally bursts  the  delicate  external  vessels  of  the  head,  causes,  at  the  same  moment, 
extravasation  in  the  more  delicate  substance  and  finer  vessels  of  the  brain  ? From 
natural  weakness,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  often  give  way  suddenly  even  under  the 
natural  and  healthy  action,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  danger  till  some  tragical  scene 
betrays  such  partial  weakness,  then  the  brain,  being  inundated  with  blood,  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  expires.  Nor  are  we  always  aware  of  the  danger  even  when  the 
bursting  of  the  vessels  is  a consequence  not  of  external  violence  but  of  arterial  ac- 
tion, for  a slight  impulse  will  produce  danger,  when  conjoined  with  any  local  weak- 
ness : the  arterial  excitement,  which  bursts  the  weaker  part,  is  often  obscure  and 
transitory,  so  that  we  hardly  remark  the  flushed  cheek  or  giddy  feeling  which  pre- 
cedes the  stroke ; thence  predisposition  to  apoplexy,  habitual  headaches,  vertigo,  he- 
micrania,  and  all  the  slighter  affections  of  the  head,  are  frequent  precursors  of 
the  paralytic  stroke  ; and  excess  in  wine,  paroxysms  of  passion,  and  indulgence  in 
venery  are  never  void  of  danger. 

In  the  brain,  where  every  the  slightest  touch  of  extravasation  does  harm, 
where  every  general  effusion  is  fatal,  the  effects  must  vary  infinitely  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessels  which  have  given  way,  the  rapid  or  slow  manner  in  which 
the  blood  is  poured  out,  the  part  of  the  brain  in  which  the  extravasation  hap- 
pens, and  a thousand  circumstances,  a few  only  of  which  come  within  the  limited 
sphere  of  our  observation. 

Sometimes,  from  an  arterial  action  hardly  sensible  to  the  patient,  a slighter  effu- 
sion, an  ecchymosis,  a gradual  oozing  out  of  blood  takes  place,  so  slowly,  and  from 
such  slender  vessels,  that  it  is  easily  repressed  by  the  general  resistance  within  the 
skull  ; the  effusion  is  such,  as  may  be  compared  with  the  small  clots,  which,  after 
a full  and  bold  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  are  found  hanging  to  their 
extremities : only  a smaller  part  of  the  brain  is  injured,  but  it  is  so  injured,  that  ir- 
recoverable palsy  ensues  : the  patient  staggers,  and  is  giddy ; he  thinks  to  move, 
but  finds  that  one  leg  can  no  longer  support  him,,  and  that  he  cannot  grasp  with  his 
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hands  ; he  falls  down,  pale,  cold,  and  almost  insensible  ; he  has  lost  his  speech  ; his 
mouth  is  distorted,  and  he  is  palsied  on  one  side  ; and  he  generally  vomits.  Some- 
times the  vessels  that  give  way  are  large,  and  the  extravasation  sudden  and  widely 
diffused  ; the  patient,  as  if  struck,  utters  a cry  of  alarm,  falls  down,  struggles  in  the 
most  horrible  convulsion  of  one  side  of  the  body,  while  the  other  is  paralysed  ; is 
pale  and  cold  ; passes  his  faeces  involuntarily  ; has  an  oppressed  and  intercepted 
pulse ; lies  for  some  hours  in  the  deepest  apoplectic  oppression,  and  dies.  This  is 
not  palsy  nor  apoplexy,  but  sudden  death ; and,  upon  dissecting  the  head,  the 
blood  is  found  to  have  burst  from  some  greater  artery  ; to  have  burst,  in  various 
parts,  through  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  ; it  fills  the  ventricles,  oppresses 
the  surfaces,  and  inundates  the  whole  cavity  of  the  cranium,  so  that  we  hard- 
ly know  from  what  point  it  has  originally  burst  out ; but  the  disaster  accounts  too 
plainly  for  the  convulsive  struggles  which  precede  death.  This  is  what  has  been 
termed  Sanguineous  Apoplexy  *,  Haemorrhagia  Cerebri,  apoplexy  in  which, 
upon  dissection,  blood  is  found  effused  in  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles  ; while 
that  pure  and  simple  apoplectic  state,  in  which  nothing  is  remarked  but  veins 
highly  distended  with  black  and  half  coagulated  blood,  is  named  Apoplexy,  from 
atrabilis  ; as  if  atrabilis,  black  bile,  an  imaginary  humour,  which  was  supposed  to- 
produce  one  of  the  imaginary  temperaments  of  the  ancients,  had  entered  into  the 
veins  of  the  brain,  and  poisoned  its  functions.  Sometimes  the  vessels  of  the- 
brain  are  capable  of  withstanding  any  degree  of  concussion,  any  force  of  arterial  im- 
pulse, till  the  veins  are  gorged,  the  cellular  substance  injected,  and  deep  oppression 
of  the  senses,  stertorous  breathing,  slow  pulse,  and  complete  apoplexy  ensue. 

Thus,  we  perceive  that,  while  in  the  dead  body  the  unrestrained  pressure  of  an 
unskilful  injector  discovers  any  weak  part,,  and  bursts  the  vessels,  there  are 
also  in  the  living  body,  occasional  impulses  which  the  vessels  can  never  with- 
stand : as  in  the  dead  body,  when  the  vessels  are  weak,  the  slightest  pressure 
of  the  syringe  will  burst  them,  the  slightest  scintillation  of  arterial  action  will 
burst  them  in  the  living.;  and  the  cry  of  alarm  which  the  patient  gives,  and 
the  convulsion  and  tumult  of  a fatal  paralytic  stroke,  is  often  preceded  by  a flush- 
ing and  redness  of  the  cheek,  and  by  a giddiness,  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  perceived, 

* “ Haemorrhagiae  Cerebri  appellatione,  nos  fortem  et  pernicialem  illam  Apoptexiam  Sanguineam 
comprehendimus  quae  ab  effusione  crueris  in  cerebro  ex  ruptis  ibi,  citra  violentiam  externam,  vao- 
culis,  oritur,”  &c Hoff  many  Tom.  iv.  sect.  i.  cap.  7. 
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Carry  it  ever  in  your  mind,  then,  that  the  apoplectic  state  is  a state  of  unisveral 
pressure,  for  vessels  injected  and  gorged  with  blood  operate  on  every  part  and  par- 
ticle of  the  brain  : that  the  paralytic  state  is  a local  injury,  proceeding  from  a more 
gradual  and  limited  effusion  of  blood  : that  the  general  effusion  of  blood,  which, 
poured  out  from  a larger  artery,  inundates  the  brain,  has  effects  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  apoplexy  : that  while  the  patient  survives  such  a bursting  of  a larger  vessel, 
he  is  entirely  oppressed,  but  more  generally  convulsed  : and  remember,  also,  that 
the  pathognomonic,  or  distinguishing  signs  of  palsy,  are  shrunk  features,  a feeble 
pulse,  hiccup  and  sickness,  that  the  senses  are  entire,  but  the  tongue  and  one  side 
paralysed  ; while  the  distinguishing  signs  of  apoplexy  are,  a flushed  face,  oppress- 
ed senses,  relaxed  limbs,  laborious  breathing,  and  a slow  but  often  a heavy  and 
throbbing  pulse,  and  the  sphincters  relaxed.  If  the  vessels  give  way  early  in  the 
disease,  the  action  being  less  violent  at  the  time  of  their  bursting,  the  whole 
system  of  vessels  is  saved,  not  by  the  extent  of  this  haemorrhagia  cerebri,  but  by 
the  deadening  effects  of  this  accident  on  the  brain  and  on  the  circulation  ; and  thus 
the  life  is  preserved,  by  that  catastrophe,  which  paralysis  half  the  body  : But  if  the 
vessels  withstand  the  impulse  long,  the  apoplectic  impulse  continues,  the  arteries  work 
the  blood  forward  into  the  veins,  the  substance  of  the  brain  becomes  turgid,  the  apo- 
plectic stupor  is  compleat,  and  if  the  vessels  then  yield,  they  burst  with  a wider  la- 
ceration, and  the  death  is  sudden  and  convulsed. 

What  symptoms  should  we  look  for,  when  the  arteries  of  the  brain  give  way  ? 
Expressly  those  wThich  we  usually  witness,  viz.  the  outcry  as  of  one  shot,  and 
an  indescribable  confusion,  or  the  struggles  of  an  animal  under  those  cruel 
and  merciless  experiments  which  I have  already  described.  In  effusions,  sud- 
den and  violent,  the  extravasation  bursting  through  the  substance,  or  spread- 
ing wride’y  over  the  surfaces  of  the  brain,  the  cry  of  alarm  and  the  fall  are  sud- 
den, the  contortions  dreadful,  and  the  death  epileptic ; but  wrhen  the  blood 
is  slowly  insinuated,  from  a breach  of  slender  and  extreme  vessels,  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  the  patient  often  does  not  thus  fall  dowm  all  at  once  pale,  alarmed,  and 
povrerless.  without  utterance  or  capability  of  motion;  but  feels  his  hand  powerless  that 
it  cannot  grasp,  his  thigh  benumbed,  but  in  no  unusual  degree,  his  words  interrupted 
in  a manner  more  ludricrous  than  alarming  ; his  friends  or  servants  observe  his 
condition  before  he  is  aware  of  it  ; he  attempts  to  rise  from  table,  before  he  is  consci- 
ous that  he  is  powerless,  and  he  falls  down,  because  he  expected  the  stricken  limb  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body.  How  delicate  must  the  substance  of  the  brain  be, 
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since  it  allows  so  insensible  an  exudation  and  is  ruined  by  so  slight  a one  ? How  na- 
tural that  every  greater  shock,  or  more  violent  impulse  of  arterial  blood,  should  force 
such  vessels  to  yield  ? How  infinite  the  variety  produced  by  the  various  degrees  of 
effusion,  in  parts  of  the  brain  which  give  way  ? 

Let  us  not  say,  what  avails  it  to  know  the  varieties  of  a cause  which  leads  to  in- 
curable palsy,  or  inevitable  death  ? It  may  avail  us  much,  a knowledge  of  a physi- 
cal fact  can  never  be  unimportant : the  establishing  it  as  a truth,  that  certain  symp- 
toms follow  certain  derangements,  that  particular  phenomena  follow  what  are 
named  causes,  that  by  destruction  of  part  of  an  organ,  or  of  the  whole,  cer- 
tain properties  of  mind  and  body  are  utterly  abolished,  can  never  be  unimportant : 
such  facts,  well  and  experimentally  proved,  lays  the  ground  of  many  interesting  analo- 
gies ; were  our  inquiries  to  stop  wherever  practical  applications  fail  to  reward,  or 
seem  to  close  upon  our  labours,  we  should  walk  oi!r  round  of  speculation  within- 
narrow  limits.  If  this  disorder  of  the  main  organ  of  feeling  and  motion  is  one 
which  cannot  be  repaired,  yet  it  is  something  to  know  how  it  is  affected  ; to  know 
precisely  and  truly,  when  our  friend  has  fallen  down  powerless,  what  has  hap- 
pened ; to  foresee  danger,  and  to  cure  predisposition.  Palsy  is  named  debility ; 
and  we  have  all  of  us  an  indistinct  idea,  that  grief,  fear,  despair,  poverty,  imprison- 
ment, and  persecution,  or  any  long  continued  depression  of  mind,  will  produce  palsy  : 
it  is  marked  down  as  chief  of  the  class  debilitates  by  Sauvages  ; and  unfortunately 
all  the  prejudices  of  our  senses  confirm  this  fatal  error.  The  patient  who  falls  down, 
pale,  cold,  convulsed,  with  a trembling  pulse,  and  half  the  body  palsied,  is  debilitated;  it 
cannot  be  denied.  In  this  debility  tonics  are  given  inwardly,  and  stimulants,  as  sti- 
mulant oils,  blisters,  hot  fomentations,  are  applied  to  the  part : the  practice  is  good, 
that  too  cannot  be  denied,  the  fact  is  true,  but  the  inference  is  dreadful ; for  where- 
ever  the  sames  timulants  and  tonics  are  given,  in  the  moment  of  the  paralytic  stroke,  a 
slighter  palsy  may  be  hurried  on  to  an  effusion  of  blood  which  will  immediately 
produce  convulsion  ; or  given  in  the  case  of  apoplexy,  the  apoplectic  impulse, 
though  slight  and  perhaps  curable,  may,  by  a slight  error,  be  made  to  end  imme- 
diately in  death.  In  palsy  and  apoplexy  the  impulse  is  one  ; the  precautions  are  the 
same.  Palsy  is  a bursting  of  the  vessels,  as  little  foreseen  and  as  purely  accidental,  as 
the  bursting  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart  : it  is  a bursting  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  ac- 
cidental or  natural,  that  is  to  say,  preceded  by  latent,  or  by  obvious  causes.  It  is  al- 
ways violent,  being  an  effect  of  a shock,  or  of  an  arterial  impulse.  Debility  ! might 
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save  us  from  such  a disease,  could  never  cause  it : debility  artificially  produced,  or 
in  other  terms  moderated  action,  is  the  true  prevention. 

We  have  reduced  to  plain  intelligible  principles,  a disease  which  has  been  ill  un- 
derstood when  named  and  classed  among  the  debilities  ; and  I shall  next  proceed 
to  lay  before  you  a few  of  the  phenomena,  medical  and  pathological,  of  this  disease. 
While  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  degree  and  manner,  the  rapidity  or  the 
place  of  the  effusion,  it  cannot  be  easy  to  give  a just  picture  of  the  paralytic  stroke,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  give  an  uniform  one.  When  the  blood  moved  by  some  danger- 
ous, though  hardly  preceptible  impulse,  or  bursting  through  some  more  delicate  or 
weakened  part,  oozes  out  and  is  subtilely  and  slowly  injected  into  the  substance  ot 
the  brain,  the  patient  feels  neither  pain,  alarm,  nor  vertigo,  but  is  palsied  before 
he  is  aware,  and  his  domestics  or  friends  first  observe  his  lameness  : he  is  not  sicken- 
ed as  in  the  more  sudden  strode  ; he  does  not  vomit  as  when  the  brain  suffers  a 
more  violent  and  sudden  injury  ; perhaps  he  is  walking  with  his  friends  in  an  even- 
ing after  the  heat  of  an  oppressive  and  sultry  day,  and  they  remark  him  trailing  one  leg 
or  walking  in  a feeble  tottering  and  unusual  manner  *.  When  a child  is  struck,  the 
parents  often  observe  it  to  rise  and  fall  down  again,  as  if  in  play  ; nor  apprehend 
danger  till  they  find  one  leg  lame  and  the  fingers  of  the  corresponding  hand  crook- 
ed and  bent  into  the  palm  f.  The  master  of  a family  feels  himself  after  supper 

* in  -this  and  every  description  I am  careful,  without  the  formality  of  a narrative  or  case,  to  ex- 
press the  actual  circumstances  of  such  accidents  as  I have  witnessed  in  practice. 

# We  see  sometimes  the  effusion  taking  place  very  gradually  in  the  brain,  even  of  a child.  A fine 
boy,  of  three  years  and  a half  old,  strong,  fleshy,  and  of  a ruddy  complexion,  in  the  best  health 
and  spirits,  in  habit  of  body  remarkably  full,  lively,  playful,  and  rambling,  was  remarked  for  about 
a week  by  his  parents  to  be  strangely  changed  ; he  babbled,  and  no  longer  spoke  as  usual,  neither  easily 
nor  intelligibly,  but  still  ran  about  with  his  little  play-fellows.  On  the  5th  day,  on  a Saturday’s  even- 
ing, the  mother  suddenly  observed  him  rolling  in  the  floor,  in  an  uncouth  manner  ; but  he  got  up  again; 
moved  about  a little  in  a ludicrous  fashion,  fell  down  again  from  time  to  time,  and  rolled  so  oddly 
on  the  floor,  that  she  could  not  imagine  whether  the  child  was  but  in  a playful  mood,  or  whether,  as 
she  found,  he  had  actually  lost  the  power  of  one  side.  She  took  him  upon  her  knee,  stripped  him, 
handled  every  limb  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a mother,  but  found  nothing  apparently  wrong  in  the 
limb,  nothing  to  account  for  his  falling  and  rolling  in  the  floor  ; but  she  found  the  left  arm  cold  and 
powerless  ; the  hand  flattened  and  dead  like  ; the  thumb  fallen  down  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; the 
Angers  crooked  at  the  points,  and  his  little  hand  benumbed  and  entirely  powerless. 

With  grieved  and  anxious  thoughts  she  put  him  to  bed,  and  next  morning  when  she  went  to  look  to 
the  child,  when  she  took  him  up  and  set  him  on  her  knee,  she  found  that  he  could  not  stand  3 his  lit- 
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somewhat  lame,  as  if  he  had  been  long  in  a crooked  posture  *j  his  servants  remark, 

tie  leg  bent  under  him  ; he  fell  always  to  one  side,  and  was  entirely  paralytic.  The  apothecary  electri- 
fied him,  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  have  been  done  ; the  physician,  who  was  next  consulted,  gave 
him  an  emetic  which  could  not  fail  to  compleat  whatever  the  apothecary  left  undone.  Such  are  the 
precious  consequences  of  practising  by  rote  and  thinking  of  prescriptions,  before  thinking  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

I was  called  to  this  child  exactly  four  months  after  the  paralytic  stroke.  Eight  days  before  I saw 
him,  he  had  begun  to  be  afflicted  with  pain  in  the  head  which  came  suddenly  ; he  started  up,  cried 
ungovernably  as  if  seized  with  some  excruciating  pain.  His  more  violent  shrieks  endured  sometimes 
for  a minute  only,  but  often  after  a fit  of  pain  he  continued  to  cry  ; and  when  asked  what  ailed  him 
and  where  he  was  pained,  laid  his  little  hand  on  his  head,  or  the  centre  of  the  right  parietal  bone, 
the  palsy  being  of  the  opposite  side.  In  a few  days  this  pain  decreased,  the  paroxysms  became  less 
frequent,  and  he  was  more  easily  appeased  ; the  arm  he  could  move  a little,  but  the  fingers  continued 
clinched,  the  whole  side  powerless ; the  leg  wasting.  I gave  orders  that  he  should  have  frequent 
calomel  purges  ; that  his  head  be  shaved,  and  the  tender  scalp  bathed  with  spirits ; that  a blister 
be  applied  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  the  centre  of  the  pain,  and  that  it  be  converted  into  a perpe- 
tual issue  ; not  to  cure  his  uncurable  palsy,  but  to  prevent  his  death. 

By  these  remedies  the  pain  at  the  head  seemed  relieved  ; but  about  a month  after,  he  was  strange- 
ly affefted  with  such  a degree  apparently  of  giddiness,  that  his  head  nodded  forwards  with  a violent  fit 
of  convulsive  motion  ; frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  was  seized  with  a paroxysm  of  this  nature. 
He  became  remarkably  costive  ; and  each  fit  of  constipation  was  succeedecfby  a diarrhoea  which  some- 
what reduced  him,  yet  he  preserved  his  health  ; recovered  his  flesh  ; his  parents  flattered  themselves, 
and  all  who  saw  him  willingly  believed  that  he  might  recover  j when  one  Sunday’s  evening,  about  six 
months  after  he  was  put  under  my  care,  the  paralytic  side  became  all  at  once  dreadfully  convulsed  ; 
the  arm  and  limb  were  protruded  with  a fixed  spasmodic  rigidity ; the  paroxysm  of  spasm  or  convul- 
sion continued  five  minutes  or  more,  and  returned  incessantly  till  Monday  evening,  when  he  expired 
calmly  without  a struggle  or  a sigh. 

# Mense  Septembr.  1677,  post  coenam  non  immodicam  observavit  ipse  se  claudicare,  domestici  vide- 
runt  ipsum  pedem  trahere,  turn  quoque  brachium  dextrum  imbecillius  animadvertebatur  : somnolen- 
tus  erat,  hora  9.  lectum  petiit,  nihil  minus  quam  de  Apoplexia  cogitans.  Mane  hora  3.  expergefac- 
tus  surrexit  mifhirus  et  nisi  sustentatus  fuisset,  cecidisset,  vomuit,  in  lectum  repositus  rursus  bis  vo- 
muit,  sensus  internos  amisit,  loquebatur  inarticulate  ; compellatus  audivit  et  alloquentes  intuitus  est ; 
non  tamen  ad  interrogata  respondit : respiravit  sine  aliqua  molestia  aut  stertore.  Vesperi  adstantes 
agnovit,  loquebatur  articulate,  at  verba  non  succedebant  ad  nutum,  diebus  sequentibus  sensim  vires 
recuperavit  •,  at  observabatur  memoriae  insignis  hallucinatio,  adeo  ut  narrationem  quandam  occiperet, 
illam  tamen  pertexere  nequiit  ob  verborum  congruorum  defeftum.  Quarta  septimana  templum  adiit, 
praeter  textum  nullius  dodlrinae  recordabatur.  NB.  Die  ab  insultu  sexto  incedere  valuit,  verum 
manui  tardius  robur  pristinum  rediit,  diu  cultrum  firmiter  tenere  nequiit,  nec  scribere  valuit,  et  ad- 
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THE  EXTRAVASATION  HAPPENS  AT  SUCCESSIVE  IMPULSES. 


as  he  goes  to  his  bed-room,  that  he  drags  one  leg  ; before  he  has  got  into  bed,  he 
is  sensible  that  the  arm  also  is  powerless  or  benumbed ; his  sleep  is  deep  and  apo- 
plectic. At  midnight,  in  getting  up  to  make  water,  he  is.  entirly  paralytic  ; would 
fall  if  not  supported ; and  when  laid  in  bed,  vomits,  loses  his  recollection  and  his 
senses ; speaks  inarticulately  or  only  tries  to  speak,  and  indicates  his  assent  to  what- 
ever is  said  to  him  by  signs  and  nods.  But  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  he  gra- 
dually recovers,  speaks  articulately,  moves  his  arm,  begins  in  a few  days  to  walk, 
but  moving  the  injured  leg,  as  if  spasmodically.  In  a few  weeks  he  is  able  again, 
though  slowly,  to  write  and  to  use  the  palsied  arm  at  table,  but  always  awkwardly- 
During  this  convalescence,  his  memory  seems  weak,  and  his  reason  in  some  degree 
affected,  and  at  his  best,  and  after  an  interval  of  months  or  years,  the  manifest  lame- 
ness and  starting  of  the  leg,  the  slight  distortion  of  the  features,  the  stiffness 
and  oblique  carriage  of  that  side  of  the  body,  are  conspicuous.  Thus,  do  we  per- 
ceive the  slow  progress  of  an  internal  effiision  of  blood,  and  its  progressive  effects 
on  the  senses,  and  the  muscular  power,  we  are  sensible  that  successive  effusions 
produce  perceptible  stages  or  paroxysms  in  the  paralytic  stroke,  and  that  the  judi- 
cious treatment  betwixt  night  and  morning,  betwixt  the  first  and  second  internal  hae- 
morrhagy,  decides  the  future  condition  of  the  patient; 

But  often  even  where  grief  and  fever  have  brought  on  a tremulous  motion  of 
the  limbs;  when  the  loss  of  a child  and  any  continued  agitation  of  mind  have 
brought  on  a vertiginous  complaint,  and  disordered  the  circulation  within  the 
brain  ; when  from  any  circumstance  of  the  patient’s  habit,  we  should  expect  the 
effusion  to  happen  slowly,  it  really  happens  suddenly,  and  is  accompanied  with  a cry 
of  alarm.  “ A clergyman,  48  years  of  age,  had,  about  six  years  before  the  period 
of  being  struck  with  palsy,  been  greatly  alarmed  and  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a 
suicide  his  hand  had  been  in  the  dark  contaminated  with  the  saliva  of  this  unhap- 
py person,  whence  he  conceived  such  a horror,  that  he  was  struck  with  a sort  of 

hucdum  nonnisi  lente  literas  pingit,  causans  praecipue  indicem  et  medium  manus  affettae.  Curabatur 
pil.  cephal.  oq.  cephal.  Pulv.  et  Elecluario  cephal.  Nulla  adhibita  fuerunt  vesicatoria , nulla  V . S.  nulli  clyster , 
Externe  spirit  us , inunctiones , Balsam,  cephal. 

Die  1.  April  1678.  Ipsum  cum  Excell.  D.  D.  Joh.  Henrico  Hegnero  convent  in  Triillihen.  Ab  insultu 
apopleftjco  hucusque  debilitatem  quandam  capitis  patitur,  quae  Ieipothymiam  minatur,  nunquam  ta- 
men  in  leypothymiam  desiit,  quandoque  debilitas  haec  vertiginem  quandam  minatur,  nunquam  tamen 
vel  gyrantem  vel  titubantem  expertus  est.  Cum  hac  capitis  debilitate  conjun&a  est  obtusio  quaedam, 
&C.  &C. — Wepfcr,  page  773. 


OF  THE  SUDDEN  ATTACK  WITH  SCREAMING. 
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vertigo,  a pain  in  the  head,  and  a want  of  power  in  the  left  leg,  which  was  for 
long  agitated  by  a sort  of  convulsive  trembling  during  sleep.  At  the  end  of  six 
years,  and  after  severe  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  one  morning  in  school, 
while  occupied  in  the  duties  of  it,  he  felt  all  at  once  a titillation  of  the  fauces,  with 
sickness,  a sort  of  pressure  at  the  stomach,  and  propensity  to  vomit : he  suddenly 
cried  out  that  something  dreadful  was  coming  upon  him,  ran  to  his  seat,  but  fell 
from  it  to  the  ground  senseless,  and  lay  an  hour  in  that  condition  ; and,  upon  re- 
covering his  senses,  found  himself  palsied  on  his  left  side.  From  i o in  the  morning 
till  io  at  night,  he  continued  deprived  of  speech,  feeling  a sort  of  obstruction  in 
the  throat  which  he  intimated  to  the  byestanders  by  nods  and  signs  : he  could  not 
swallow,  and  the  throat  was  swelled  : about  io,  his  speech  returned  upon  drink- 
ing a little  wine : in  the  morning  blood,  and  even  grumous  blood,  flowed  from  the 
throat  to  the  amount  of  six  ounces  ; upon  which  he  felt  as  if  some  mechanical 
obstruction  was  removed  from  his  throat,  so  that  his  speech  was  restored : for  some 
days,  blood  continued  occasionally  to  be  thus  discharged,  and  in  a few  weeks  he 
was  recovered 

This  cry  of  alarm  is  more  frequent  in  those  lacerations  of  the  internal  vessels  which 
are  suddenly  fatal.  The  vertigo  and  confusion  of  head,  the  fainting  and  falling  down, 

* Rev.  D.  Joh.  H.  staturae  justae,  carnosus  mediocriter,  colore  fuscus  : 48  armor.  Ante  6 annos 
terrorem  gravetn  ferpessus  est  cum  horrore  propter  Autocheirum  ; ab  illo  tempore  tremorem  quendam  maxime  in 
sinistro  brachio  et  pede\  nam  in  obscuro  penduli  spuma  madefecerat  manum  sinistram  ; accessit  etiam  vertigo 
qtiaedain  et  dolor  quidarn,  et  impotentia  in  sinistro  pede  : diu  nodlu  quoque  vaide  in  somno  artus  con- 
cutiebat.  Antea  nihil  prorsus  vel  tremoris  vel  vertiginis  passus  est.  Dam  14  annor.  erat,  e lecto 
lapsus  brachium  sinistram  et  pedem  fregit  : verum  ab  illo  tempore  nihil  sinistri  passus  est,  sed  robus- 
tus  erat  ac  studia  prosequi  potuit  feliciter,  ac  apud  Exteros  studiorum  causa  sanus  vixit.  Die  25.  Nov. 
1671,  mane  jejuno  stomacho  hora  circiter  ante  prandium,  duin  in  Schcla  suae  vocationi  vacabat,  prae- 
gresso  moerore  gravi  ob  filioli  unici  obitum,  sensit  titillationem  in  faucibus  cum  nausea  aliqua  et  pres- 
sione  et  stimulo  circa  praecordia,  et  irritatione  ad  vomitum : mix  exclamavit  sibi  per'tculum  imminere 
aliquod,  properavit  ad  sedile,  inde  verb  in  terram  praecipitatus  per  integram  horam  omnium  ignarus 
inansit : ad  se  rediens  in  sinistro  latere  paralyticus  fuit  : ab  hora  10.  antemeridiana  ad  10.  nodtis  lo- 
qui  nequibat,  sensit  obstaculum  in  collo,  quod  nutibus  indigitavit  adstantibus  : circa  10.  loquela  re- 
diit  potu  pauxilli  vini.  N.  B.  Ante  iomam  noctis  liquida  deglutire  nequiit,  et  collum  inflatum  erat. 
Die  26.  Nov.  mane  sanguis  ex  faucibus  et  naribus  ad  unc.  vi.  isque  grunrosus  etiam  emanavit,  sanguis 
ne  profusus  sensit  sibi  quasi  clavum  ex  faucibus  eductum  fuisse,  unde  liberius  loqui  valuit.  Sequen- 
tibus  diebus  adhuc  aliquoties  sanguinem  ex  faucibus  et  naribus  excrevit.  In  paroxysmo  reficiebatur 
spir.  ceras.  tiigr.  sumsit  quoque  pilul.  cephalic.  Sic  sensim  convaluit.  Post  5.  septimanam  conciona- 
tus  est. 
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FEELINGS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  STROKE. 


the  pale  visage  and  fluttering  pulse,  the  hiccup,  sickness,  and  puking,  the  distortion  of 
the  mouth,  the  imperfect  articulation  from  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  the  palsy  of  the 
limbs  of  one  side  preceded  by  a numbness  and  heaviness  of  the  thigh,  and  a creep- 
ing feeling  in  the  arm,  are  the  chief  symptoms  ; nor  is  the  numbness  and  im- 
moveable feeling  of  the  arm  or  leg  a transitory  feeling,  but  so  impressive,  that  the  arm 
feels  like  a wooden  one,  or  as  if  it  were  actually  gone.  Witness  the  very  singular 
case,  related  by  Wepfer,  of  “ a gentleman  who  was  asthmatic  and  vertiginous,  who, 
when  his  breath  was  hurried  by  quick  walking,  was  obliged  to  stop,  who  felt,  along 
with  the  confusion  of  head,  a breath,  as  it  were,  or  aura,  alarming  and  sud- 
den, running  up  to  the  head  and  down  to  the  fingers  ends.  One  morning,  when 
prepared  for  a long  walk  to  Horn,  he  was,  just  as  he  was  about  to  set.  out,  struck 
down  speechless  and  paralytic  : being  in  a little  while  recovered,  he  missed  his  arm, 
and  complained  grievously  that  he  had  lost  it ; and  finding  his  wife’s  by  his  side, 
laid  forcible  hold  thereon,  and  would  not  let  it  go  ; he  said  it  was  his  arm,  and 
believed  it  to  be  verily  “ bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh 

How  little  sensibility  there  is  in  the  brain,  must  be  presumed,  from  such  frequent 
laceration  of  its  substance  and  such  effusions  of  blood  as  might  well  disorder  any  part 
of  the  animal  frame,  unaccompanied  with  pain  even  when  the  patient  utters  this  cry 
of  alarm  : there  is  no  pain,  although  the  patient  all  along  retains  his  reason  and  general 
feeling  from  the  first  intimation  of  the  paralytic  stroke  to  its  final  close.  “ The  patient 
sits  down  at  table  in  perfect  health,  he  is  struck  with  the  palsy,  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  a local  injury  of  the  brain,  before  he  has  swallowed  a morsel, 
or  tasted  wine,  before  any  thing  could  hurt,  and  while  nothing  as  yet  alarms, 
while  he  is  free  from  headache,  vertigo,  or  any  sensible  disorder,  any  thing 
that  could  lessen  his  sense  of  pain.  In  carving,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  handle 
his  fork : after  a little,  that  he  cannot  grasp  nor  hold  : rising  from  table,  his  left 
leg  is  immoveable  and  powerless  : moving  forward,  he  falls,  if  not  supported : 

* Gejierosus  Domtnus  Joh.  Jacob  Shenck  de  Staujfenberg , qui  pridem  conquerebatur  de  quodam  asthma- 
te,  quod  inter  obambularidum  obveniebat,  quo  intercipiebatur  aliquantuluvi  spiritus , ut  subsistere  cogeretur, 
bine  instar  aurae  quidpiam  ad  caput  non  sine  perturbatione,  imo  ad  extremes  digitos  vergebat.  Idem 
Nephritidi  admodum  obnoxius  fuit  et  plures  calculos  excrevit.  Vertiginis  quoque  non  expers  erat. 
Subinde  somno  pomeridiano  indulsit.  Circa  Jinem  Mali  aut  principium  Jun . 1669,  mane  cum  ad  iter 
procinftus  esset  in  arce  Horn  subito  corruit,  hemiplegia  lateris  sinistri  correptus  cum  aphonia  : post- 
quam  refocillatus  ad  se  rediit,  loqui  coepit  et  conquerebatur  unice  se  hrachium  sinistrum  amisisse,  et 
cum  famulus  accessisset  dextra  validissime  ipsius  brachium  apprehendit,  et  hoc  suum  esse  exclamadt, 
St  ne  surriperetur,  firmiter  tenuit. — TVepfer. 


THE  BRAIN  IS  INSENSIBLE. 


helped  by  his  friends,  he  stands  and  staggers  along,  but  dragging  the  limb,  and  his 
speech  is  interrupted  : placed  on  horseback,  he  reclines  to  one  side  : the  palsy, 
with  indigestion,  vertigo,  dullness  of  hearing,  irrascibility  of  disposition,  and  de- 
fect of  memory,  continue  for  life  *.  But  through  all  this  process  of  effusion  or  of 
ecchymosis,  of  blood  insinuated  and  subtilely  injected  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
or  of  sudden  palsy,  and  falling  down,  from  greater  laceration  of  the  vessels  through  all 
that  period  in  which  the  senses,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  health,  are  gradually  restored, 
there  is  no  intimation  of  pain.  The  scream  which  follows  the  paralytic  stroke  is  alarm, 
confusion,  every  thing  but  pain;  and  when  this  symptom  is  conspicuous, the  effusion  is 
usually  great,  and  the  event  fatal.  Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  the  brain  in  gene- 
ral begins  to  suffer  in  its  structure,  that  a particular  part  is  weakened,  and  a partial 
and  slight  effusion  precedes  often  for  many  months,  or  even  for  years,  the  fatal 
bursting : The  patient,  after  a first  injury,  shuffles  in  his  gait,  is  enfeebled  in  bo- 
dy* is  imbecile  in  his  memory  and  judgment ; and  at  last,  some  vessel  giving  way, 
suddenly  the  head  falls  over  upon  one  shoulder,  half  of  the  body  is  palsied,  the  face 
is  pale,  and  the  pulse  fluttering ; and  within  a few  hours  he  expires.  j\ 

* Anno  1670,  die  19.  Jun.  dum  mensae  assidet,  antequam  vel  quicquam  bibisset,  quod  nocere  po- 
tuisset,  in  prandio  nulla  praevia  vertigine  aut  cephalalgia,  dum  cibos  incidere  conatur,  animadvertit 
se  furcillam  sinistra  manu  tenere  non  posse,  et  postmodum  quicquid  manu  sinistra  apprehendere 
conabatur,  elapsum  protinus  fuit ; surgens  e mensa  pedi  sinistro  vix  insistere  potuit,  et  nisi  sustenta- 
tus  fuisset,  in  terrain  prostratus  fuisset,  suffultus  stetit  et  obambulavit  ; sed  nutante  pede,  non  autem 
trahebat  pedem  : minus  quoque  expedite  loquebatur.  Domum  properans  equo  insidens  inclinabat 
versus  latus  dextrum,  nec  sedere  se  in  equo  ipse  animadvertit  prout  consueverat.  Primis  diebus  mor- 
bum  neglexit,  obambulavit,  equitavit,  postquam  appetitus  quoque  deficere  coepit  manente  apprehen- 
sione  infirma  ac  loquelae  impedimento  ; accedente  etiam  dolore  in  colli  sinistra  parte  circa  musculum 
' mastoideum  et  in  lumbis,  medicamenta  petiit. 

f A woman,  of  seventy  years  of  age,  had  for  many  months  declined  in  her  memory ; nor  did 
she  always  see  objects,  when  placed  in  a certain  position  •,  and  as  she  walked,  scarce  raised  her  feet 
from  the  ground.  She,  having  been  seized  a year  before  with  a sudden  disorder  of  her  head,  had,  by  good 
fortune,  immediately  recovered ; but  now  she  fell  down  suddenly,  as  she  was  eating  ; and  became  para- 
lytic on  the  whole  left  side  of  her  body,  and  in  her  right  arm.  Her  respiration  was  altogether  natu- 
ral, and  nearly  so  the  colour  of  her  face,  which  in  her  was  pale,  nor  did  any  convulsions  appear  j. 
but  her  head  fell  just  like  that  of  a dead  person  ; nor  did  she  give  any  sign  of  understanding  or  feeling, . 
unless  that  when  an  incision  was  made  into  the  jugular  vein,  she,  in  some  measure,  contracted  her- 
self. She  lived  nine  hours.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  filed  with  afuid  blood,  and  the 
right  was  very  much  eroded,  as  well  about  the  external  margin  of  the  corpus  striatum,  as  of  the  tha»- 
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EXAMPLES  OF  THIS  SUDDEN  ALARM. 


“ A noble  lady,  little  predisposed  to  disease,  unless  it  was  by  profuse  menstruation, 
and  a degree  of  dyspnoea,  supped  with  her  sister  and  friends,  was  in  health  and  spir- 
its ; and  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  rising,  while  alone,  from  her  couch,  she  went 
first  to  the  stair,  then  to  the  passage,  to  take  some  linens  from  a chest,  and  while 
in  the  act  of  doing  so,  she  felt  the  stroke,  and  called  loudly  to  the  servant  maid,  who 
heard  her  last  words,  “ Good  heavens,  what  has  come  over  me !”  Her  maid  came 
just  in  time  to  catch  her  and  prevent  her  falling ; she  placed  her  on  a chair  : instantly 
•her  senses  failed,  her  face  and  hands  were  livid,  and  cold  as  ice ; cold  sweat  bedewed 
her  neck  and  limbs  ; her  right  side  was  palsied  ; her  eyes  were  turned  up,  fixed, 
and  motionless  ; her  pulse  quick,  weak,  and  fluttering  ; her  breathing  without  ster- 
tor  ; her  mouth  filled  with  foam ; placed  upright,  she  remained  so  : I found  her, 
{says  Wepfer),  when  I came,  without  sense  or  motion;  and  while  the  apothecary 
was  gone  for  medicines,  the  slight  remains  of  life  gradually  vanished  ; her  breath 
went  and  came  at  longer  intervals  ; the  pulse  became  obscure  j and  in  less  than, 
half  an  hour  she  expired  *.* 

bmus  nervi  optici ; but  the  left  about  the  thalamus  alone,  and  that  slightly.  The  plexus  choroides 
could  scarcely  be  observed.  The  other  parts  were  all  sound — Morgagni,  § 13. 

A man  of  56  years  of  age,  struck  with  apoplexy,  was,  in  the  course  of  six  hours,  convulsed 
and  distorted  in  all  the  right  side,  but  especially  the  arm  and  leg  were  affeCted,  while  the  left  side 
lav  quite  paralytic  and  powerless.  He  did  not  speak,  but  continually  emitted  a copious  viscid  mu- 
cus from  the  mouth.  Next  day,  after  a sense  of  great  commotion  in  the  breast,  he  expired  as  if 
suffocated  The  brain  was  sound,  but  the  right  ventricle  was  full  of  a bloody  extravasation,  some- 
what mixed,  and  variegated  as  if  with  pus.  The  floor  of  the  ventricle  was  hallowed  out,  and  erod- 
ed, while  in  the  left  ventricle  every  thing  seemed  sound. 

From  his  wife  we  learned,  after  the  dissection,  that  some  years  before,  he  had  been  subjeCl  to  gid- 
diness; that  for  many  days  befote  his  death,  he  had  complained  of  pain  and  heaviness  of  the  head  ; 
and  that  blood  had  burst  from  his  nostrils  the  Jay  preceding  his  death. — Baglivi. 

* « De  variis  confabulabantur  atque  ipsametcum  suis  nihil  nisi  optima  quaeque  de  bona  valetudine 
sibi  pollicebatur.  Post  i 1 antemeridianam,  dum  sola  erat , surrexit , e cubili  in  hypocaustum,  indeque  ad 
porticulam  sine  fulcro  ivit,  petitura  aliquid  linteaminum  mundorum  e cista,  verum  vix  opus  aggressa 
erat,  debilitatem  praesentiens  hypocaustum  repetiit,  ancillam  inclamavit  ac  ultimum  hoc ejfata  est,  0 Jests 
quidmihiever.it!  vix  ah  ancilla  a cc.su  detineri  ac  in  vicinwn  scamnum  collocari  potuit , ntox  omnes  census  et 
motum  dext>  i later;:  ami:  it,  facies  ei  manus  live  sc  chant  et  gelufrigidiores  erant : sudor frigidus  per faciem,  collum 
et  artus  largisshne  fuebat ; advolans  omnes  census  abolitos  comperi : pi/a  hysterica , quae  ad  manus  erat, 
naribus  admota,  bracliium  sinistrum  movit  ; dextrum  nunquam  utcunque  digitos  comphcatos  fortissi- 
me  compresserim  : pema  oadorum  and?  hnmobilia , obtutus  fixus,  oculi  splendidi,  nullum  \isus  sig- 
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We  need  no  dissection,  in  such  a case,  to  explain  what  had  happened;  occular 
testimony  could  hardly  add  to  the  assurance,  we  have,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  the  brain  (it  signifies  little  from  what  vessels)  was  oppressed  with 
blood : we  might  almost  say,  with  the  profane  knight,  “ we  know  it,  aye,  as  well 
as  he  that  made  it we  also  know,  that  it  is  but  the  various  degrees  of  rapidity, 
with  which  such  blood  is  effused,  that  makes  the  difference  of  cold  pale  visage, 
and  fluttering  pulse,  and  the  most  horrible  convulsive  struggles.  Whenever,  the 
one  side  being  palsied,  the  other  is  convulsed,  and  the  patient  lies  struggling,  we 
may  boldly  prognosticate  and  affirm,  that  the  extravasation  is  great,  and  the  acci- 
dent fatal  * : It  is  only  when  the  blood  has  flowed  suddenly,  and  from  the  greatest 
vessels,  that  the  pain,  the  convulsion,  the  trembling  like  that  of  a creature  under  some 
cruel  experiment,  is  observed,  as  in  “ a young  man,  of  two  and  twenty  years  of 

num  praebebant,  immoti  semper.  Pulsus  frequens,  celer,  debilis : respiratio  aequalis  absque  stertore; 
spuma  subinde  os  opplebatur  : erccia  in  leclum  humi  stratum  in  eodem  statu  mansit : cum  neutri  pedum 
irisistere  valuisset,  instar  trunci  misere  trahebatur.  Dura  Chirurgus  accersebatur,  ac  medicamenta  ex 
Pharmacopolio  afferebantur,  motus  omnis  periit,  pulsus  evanuit,  respiratio  intermisit,  rediitque  per  lon- 
giora  intervalla  sine  stertore  ut  valida  pectoris  dilatatione  ac  citius , quarn  dimidia  hora  absolvcbatur,  vivere 
desiii. — Wepfer,  p.  668. 

If  the  evidence  of  the  effusion  of  blood  be  wanting  in  this  narrative  by  Wepfer,  it  is  shortly  and 
unequivocally  marked  in  a similar  narrative  by  Morgagni,  § ip. 

« A man  of  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  of  a good  natural  constitution,  but  much  given  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  fell  down  suddenly,  as  he  buckled  his  shoes.  His  speech  was  entirely  lost ; he  had  no  motion . 
His  fare  wcs  pale , then  grew  somewhat  yelloav,  as  in  a jaundice,  and  presently  grew  pale  again  } some  little 
drops  of  saliva  jlowed  out  of  his  mouth.  In  a.  quarter  of  an  hour  he  died.  His  belly  being  opened,  every 
thing  was  sound  ; and  in  the  thorax  also,  although  the  inferior  part  of  the  lungs  adhered  to  the  dia- 
phragm and  back,  and  both  the  lobes  were  very  red  with  blood,  especially  the  right,  which  was  so 
turgid  therewith,  that  on  a slight  laceration  a great  quantity  burst  forth.  But  in  the  cranium , a good 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  found,  under  the  pia  mater,  on  the  anterior  convexity  of  the  brain,  par- 
ticularly on  the  right  side.  In  the  right  also,  and  the  left  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum,  a little  blood 
was  seen,  with  a slight  coagulum  ; but  the  plexus  choroides,  although  it  was  sound,  might  seem  to  - 
have  been  affefled  with  an  inflammation. 

* « An  old  man  (says  Morgagni,  § 17)  of  seventy  years  of  age,  fell  suddenly  down  to  the  ground, 
having  lost  the  power  of  moving  and  feeling  on  the  left  side  ; and  the  right  being  considerably 
agitated  by  convulsive  motions  : his  face  was  red.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  died.  His- 
sculL  being  opened,  coagulated  blood  was  found  between  the  right  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  ancT 
the  dura  mater;  and  a kind  of  concreted  serum  betwixt  the  sanguiferous  vessels  of  the  pia  mater, 
which  being  cut  through  a little  serum  flowed  out. 
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age,  strong  and  healthy,  undaunted  by  any  kind  of  labour,  who,  having  run  very 
fast  after  his  master’s  chariot,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  snow  then  falling  on  the 
ground,  was  thrown  into  a profuse  sweat  at  the  time,  and  neglected  to  change  his 
clothes : Next  morning,  upon  leaping  out  of  bed,  he  fell  down  three  times 
headlong,  had  lost  all  sense,  and  being  lifted  up,  complained  of  a cruel  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  occiput,  and  was  soon  after  affected  with  fever, 
lassitude,  and  universal  pains  : His  disorder  tended  to  a sort  of  lethargy  ; notwith- 
standing bleeding  and  cuppings,  he  was,  on  the  morning,  taken  suddenly  speech- 
less, and  lay  for  an  hour  immoveable,  as  in  an  apoplexy,  after  which  the  pain  of 
the  occiput  was  exasperated,  and  extended  to  the  shoulders  and  spine,  in  a most 
violent  manner.  On  the  9th,  being  bled  in  the  arm,  the  symptoms  relented  for  a lit- 
tle, but  the  apoplectic  paroxysm  returning,  he  died.*”  This  is  a case  highly  interesting, 
since  it  seems  to  comprise,  in  its  various  periods,  a succession  of  internal  haemorrha- 
ges, and  proves  how  little  the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  affects  the  intellect  till  it  com- 
presses the  whole  brain : It  also  proves  that  the  haemorrhagy  may  be  repressed  by  the 
general  fullness,  and  the  death  of  the  patient  be  retarded,  even  where  the  blood  flows 
from  the  carotid  artery;  by  this  case  are  we  reminded,  that  every  such  internal  haemor- 
rhagy is  an  aneurism,  but  with  the  peculiar  effect  of  compressing  the  brain.  “ The 
head,  the  proper  seat  of  the  disease,  (says  Morgagni),  was  next  examined  ; and 
where  the  medulla  prolongata  goes  out  from  the  cranium,  grumous  blood  was 
found,  which  had  flowed  out  from  the  lacerated  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid  ar- 
tery : the  ventricles  of  the  brain  contained  a great  quantity  of  a saltish  water ; the 
right  and  left  contained  also  a portion  of  condensed  blood.” 

It  is  necessary  that  I next  unfold  to  you  the  causes  from  which  such  internal 
haemorrhages  arise,  even  before  I prove  to  you  that  they  are  haemorrhages ; for 
as  yet  you  have  no  proof  that  blood  is,  as  I have  affirmed,  injected  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  Concussion  is  a frequent  cause  of  such  effusion  ; but  by  far 
the  most  frequent  cause  is  an  arterial  impulse,  or  excessive  action  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  Even  in  cases  of  concussion,  as  in  that  narrrated  in  the  foot  notef,  the 

* Morgagni,  p.  20. 

f A man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a sanguineous  temperament,  and  endowed  with  a good  habit  of 
body,  by  accident  had  a fall  in  walking,  and  struck  his  head  violently  against  the  ground.  Being 
slightly  stupid,  his  forehead  being  bruised,  and  blood  gushing  out  from  his  nostrils,  as  also  a 
palsy  of  the  left  arm  haviug  followed  these  symptoms,  so  that  neither  sense  nof  motion  remain- 
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marks  of  arterial  impulse,  the  redness  of  the  face,  laborious  respiration  and 
quickened  pulse,  are  so  conjoined  with  haemorrhagy  of  the  nose,  palsy,  and  other 
marks  of  external  and  internal  bursting  of  the  vessels,  that  we  are  left  in  doubt 
whether,  pvpn  in  caoca  of  direct  violence,  the  haemorrhage  may  not  be  progressive, 
and  whether  the  excited  state  of  the  circulation  may  not  have  its  share.  But  the  cases 
in  which  the  excited  state  of  arterial  action,  and  the  truly  haemorrhagic  effusion  of 
blood,  at  once  or  at  successive  impulses,  is  clearlymarked,  are  very  numerous  and  very 
interesting.  Often  the  arterial  action  is  slight  and  transient,  the  habit  being  marked  on- 
ly by  headaches  and  vertigo,  the  actual  presence  of  arterial  excitement  by  slight  confu- 
sion, and  a flushed  cheek,  while  its  effects  are  dreadful,  the  patient  falling  down,  with 
the  limbs  distorted,  and  the  faeces  involuntarily  discharged*.  Such  is  often  the  end  of 
those  who  indulge  in  wine  ; sometimes  their  death  is  sudden,  attended  with  no  sign 
of  palsy,  except  the  involuntary  passing  of  the  faeces ; but  often  it  is  preceded  by 
a marked  apoplectic  state,  as  in  the  young  man,  a native  of  Bologna,  whose 
case  is  narrated  by  Morgagni  in  nearly  the  following  words : He  was  no 

more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  yet  excessively  abandoned  to  the  drink- 
ing of  spirituous  liquors : the  slightest  exercise,  or  sitting  by  the  fire,  oc- 

ed  in  it,  he  was  brought  into  the  hospital  of  SanCta  Maria  de  Vita  at  Bologna.  He  had  a full  red 
colour  in  his  face,  a laborious  respiration,  a hard  and  moderately  quick  pulse , ; but  in  every  other  respeEl  there 
•was  no  preternatural  appearance,  except  the  paralysis  already  spoken  of  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  speechless ; 
on  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  he  died.  In  the  belly  and  chest  every  thing  was  natural : the  os  frorj- 
tis  bore  no  mark  of  injury,  that  the  senses  could  perceive ; though  a little  blood  was  taken  away 
from  between  the  teguments  and  bone,  which  had  stagnated  there  from  the  contusion.  Upon  open- 
ing the  skull,  the  dura  mater  shewed  only  a slight  mark  of  contusion,  which  did  not  reach  to  the 
pia  mater  j but  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  brain,  about  two  ounces  of  extravasated  blood  were  found  concreted : 
and  the  corpus  striatum,  with  a part  of  the  plexus  choroides,  was  so  much  eroded,  that  scarce  any 
vestige  of  it  remained. — Morgagni , Letter  ii.  art.  1 1. 

* A man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  drank  freely  of  generous  wine,  though  he  was  frequently 
used  to  fall  down  with  a vertigo,  was  at  length,  on  a certain  day,  just  after  dinner,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  very  well,  except  that  his  cheeks  were  redder  than  usual,  found  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  his 
upper  limbs  being  extremely  contracted,  and  the  faeces  alvi  emitted.  The  cranium  being  sawed 
through,  and  the  dura  mater  perforated  anteriorly,  a limpid  water  burst  from  betwixt  this  and  the 
pia : and  the  pia  mater,  which  was  of  a palish  colour,  contained  a gelatinous  concretion  of  serum  in 
the  interstices  of  its  vessels.  In  the  lateral  ventricles,  some  of  the  glands  of  the  plexus  choroides 
were  so  turgid  as  to  equal  the  largest  lentils  in  magnitude  ; and  in  the  right  were  two  grumous  concrs *» 
tions  of  blood. Al  orgagni,  Letter  iii.  22. 
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casioned  in  this  boy  profuse  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  From  brisk  and  lively,  he  became  stupid  and  oppressed  ; and  but  a few 
days  after  this  condition  was  remarked,  (though  he  had  conversed  in  the  morn- 
ing with  his  friends,  and  had  dined  as  usual  at  the  general  aiv,)  was  found 
in  the  afternoon  lying  flat  upon  his  bed  : he  had  vomited  : he  was  compres- 
sing his  head  powerfully  bewixt  his  hands,  as  if  suffering  extreme  pain  : he  was 
speechless,  and  soon  after  motionless.  A physician  was  sent  for,  by  whom  he  was 
bled  : smelling  salts  were  applied  to  his  nostrils  : he  seemed  to  recover  a little,  but 
soon  relapsed  into  stupor,  signifying  his  consciousness  of  what  was  spoken,  or 
done  around  him,  only  by  nods  : his  pulse  was  low  and  intermittent ; his  respira- 
tion laborious  : there  was  foam  about  his  mouth  : when  cupping  glasses  were  ap- 
plied to  his  shoulders,  he  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  done ; but  when  applied 
to  the  thighs,  they  gave  him  pain  : he  cried  out  inarticulately,  and  endeavoured  to 
remove  them  with  his  hands  : before  midnight  he  expired.  “ When  I cut  (says 
Morgagni)  into  the  integuments  of  his  head,  which  was  the  only  part  I dissected, 
more  blood,  and  that  more  black  and  fluid  than  usual,  was  discharged.  Only  a 
a few  drops  of  the  same  kind  of  blood  were  found  in  the  sinus  of  the  falx,  which 
was  in  every  other  respect  empty.  In  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  the  third,  some 
little  quantity  of  serum  appeared.  But  under  the  cerebellum,  the  substance  of 
which  was  more  soft  than  it  ought  to  be,  almost  in  the  middle,  I found  about  two 
spoonfuls  of  black  and  concreted  blood.1’ 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  interesting  than  this  case,  carrying  with  it  such  a 
variety  of  practical  conclusions  ; marking  so  distinctly  the  predisposition  generated 
by  youth,  and  excess  in  spirituous  liquors  ; the  frequent  external  haemorrhages  re- 
lieving the  internal  vessels  at  every  paroxysm  of  action  produced  by  heat,  exercise, 
or  wine  ; the  internal  haemorrhagy  at  last  happening  in  a moment,  and  causing  sick- 
ness and  confusion  ; the  lad  vomiting,  holding  his  head,  and  falling  soon  into  a 
state  of  stupor  ; retaining  his  senses,  because  the  effusion  was  partial ; having  no 
partial  palsy  of  one  side,  because  the  effusion  was  not  in  one  hemisphere,  but  gene- 
ral over  the  cerebellum  : his  fate  was  decided  from  the  moment  of  his  falling  down. 

There  is  not  in  the  records  of  medicine,  a case  more  melancholy,  or  mark- 
ing more  distinctly  the  consequences  of  successive  effusions,  than  that  of  the  great- 
est man  in  cur  profession  in  that  age  in  which  he  lived,  I mean  the  cele- 
brated Malphigi.  “ Marcellus  Malphigius  died  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age : he  was  of  the  middle  stature,  his  body  inclining  to  corpulence,  his 
habit  adust : he  had  in  consequence  of  intense  application  of  mind  been 
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subject  for  many  years  to  vomiting  and  fits  of  the  bile,  dnd  when  these  paroxysms 

✓ 

abated,  palpitations  of  the  heart  ensued.  It  was  upon  the  25th  of  July  in  the 
year  1694,  after  long  continued  melancholy,  anxieties,  and  disorder  of  mind, 
that  he  was  about  mid-day  struck  with  apoplexy,  palsy  of  the  right  side  of  the 
body,  and  distortion  of  the  eye  and  mouth.  Various  remedies  were  used,  especial- 
ly bleeding  in  the  arm,  cupping  and  scarification  of  the  shoulder,  sternutatory 
powders,  synapisms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  such  other  spirituous  and  stimu- 
lant medicines  as  are  esteemed  in  this  disease.  By  the  force  of  these  remedies,  after 
four  days  of  great  suffering  from  disorder  in  the  head,  he  seemed  to  recover  from  this 
hemipligia,” 

“ But  such  recoveries  are  rarely  perfect,  (says  Baglivi',  and  in  this  truly  great  man 
we  had  the  unhappiness  to  find  his  memory  and  faculties  of  mind  impaired : he 
cried  like  a. very  child  from  the  slightest  imaginary  cause,  and  was  affected  with 
indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  convulsive  motions,  in  which  desolate  condition 
he  lingered  on  from  July  to  November,  when  the  confusion  of  head  and  vertigo 
having  increased  for  some  days,  he  was  once  more  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  in  a- 
few  hours  expired,” 

DISSECTION V 

“ His  heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  walls  especbdly  of  the  left  ventricle? 
thickened  to  two  inches  ; the  kidneys,  and  especially  tae  pelvis,  were  enlarged,  and' 
the  ureters  so  dilated,  that  before  his  death,  while  he  laboured  under  calculous  com- 
plaints, he  could  sensibly  feel  the  stones  pass  down  along  the  ureter  into  the  bladder, 
whence  they  were  immediately  expelled,  and  a small  stone  was  found  in  the  blad- 
der, which  was  known  to  have  fallen  down  there  four  days  before  the  last  attack. 
Upon  opening  the  head,  and  cutting  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  brain,  there  was  * 
found  no  less  than  two  pounds  of  black  and  grumous  blood  ; while  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle was  found  only  an  ounce  and  a half  of  yellowish  serum.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  varicose,  and  the  dura  mater  adhered  with  uncommon  firmness  to  the 
scull.  These  are  all  the  circumstances  I observed  in  dissecting  the  body  of  this 
learned  man.”  (Signed)  Georg.  Baglivi. 

The  severe  studies  exciting  and  disordering  the  circulation  of  the  brain  ; the  predis- 
position marked  by  vomiting  and  bilious  attacks,  u e . fits  of  headache  and  sickness 
the  paralytic  stroke  sudden,  complete,  and  accompanied  with. . apoplectic  . syrup*-  - 
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toms;  the  partial  recovery,  but  with  continued  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite  and  convul- 
sive motions  ; the  increasing  vertigo  and  confusion  of  head  ; and  the  last  final  effu- 
sion of  no  less  than  two  pounds  of  grumous  blood,  forms  a most  interesting  scene  *. 

The  case  of  Mathias  Stoker,  related  by  Wepfer,  is  also  interesting  in  the  last 
degree,  as  marking  the  slow  and  subtile  insinuation  of  the  blood,  the  palsy 
gently  and  slowly  increasing,  the  insensibility  of  the  brain,  the  slight  degree 
in  which  the  senses  and  reason  are  affected,  by  the  injection  of  blood  into  its 
substance,  and  the  dreadful  convulsions  which  close  the  scene.  u This  man 
was  a potter,  of  good  stature,  fleshy,  of  a ruddy  complexion,  and  just  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  laboured  day  and  night  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  in 
the  month  of  May,  modelling  a ponderous  earthen  jar  fit  to  hold  30  pounds.  To- 
wards afternoon,  he  was  struck  with  hemiplighia,  so  that  he  could  neither  turn  the 
wheel  with  his  foot,  nor  model  the  clay  with  his  hands.  He  could  walk  indeed, 
and  he  could  raise  his  hand  to  his  head,  but  his  hand  seemed  to  himself  a leather 
or  a wooden  one,  and  his  foot  he  trailed  after  him.  No  predisposition  to 
the  palsy  had  he  ever  observed,  except  that  for  half  a year  he  had,  after  any  drink- 
ing bout,  felt  intense  headache. 

“ From  the  moment  of  this  attack,  he  had,  especially  upon  lying  down,  a dreadful 
pain  in  the  head.  Though  he  could  mark  no  particular  part  as  the  seat  of  his 
pain,  but  said  that  he  was  universally  and  equally  affected,  yet  was  he  particularly 
observed  to  rub  the  right  side  of  his  head  with  his  hand : he  had  continual  irrita- 
tions, and  frequent  vomiting  of  food,  bile,  and  mucus,  and  he  threw  up  also  ma- 
ny worms  : he  frequently  fainted,  sometimes  while  in  bed,  but  more  frequently 
when  having  taken  a purge,  he  had  got  up,  and  sat  long  at  stool;  and  when  he  faint- 
ed, he  became  deadly  pale  and  cold,  and  breathed  loud  and  hoarse  ; his  feet 
were  continually  cold,  so  that  flannels,  heated  bricks,  &c.  could  never  restore  them 
to  warmth.  He  never  rested,  so  violent  and  incessant  was  the  pain  of  his  head  ; if 
he  slept  or  (slumbered  rather)  he  became  delirious,  and  his  face  was  flushed : his 
appetites  of  every  kind  entirely  forsook  him,  and  though  thirsty  at  first,  even  that 
natural  desire  at  length  left  him  : his  urine  was  red  and  flame  coloured  ; and,  from 
the  moment  of  his  being  struck  with  palsy,  he  never  perspired. 

“ The  quack  who  was  first  called  had  bled  him,  for  the  patient  believed  that  the  o- 
missicn  of  his  customary  bleeding  had  caused  some  humour  to  fall  down  upon  his  side. 

* I have  not  Baglivi  nor  Bonetus  by  me.  I extract  this  narrative  from  a voluminous  system  of 
notes,  which  have,  in  some  places,  been  hastily  written ; and  cannot  but  wonder  if  this  be  true, 
and  almost  suspect,  that  I have  put  down  two  pounds  in  place  of  two  ounces. 
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Christopher  Simonius  being  called  on  the  third  day,  ordered  him  a doze  of  purging  ce- 
phalic pills.  He  had  been  costive  for  three  days,  and  these  gave  him  several  stools  : 
again  he  vomited  worms  : having  used  the  pills  a fourth  day,  he  was  manifestly 
weakened,  and  fainted  when  raised  from  bed.  Blisters  were  now  applied  to  his 
arms,  shoulders,  thighs,  and  feet,  which,  though  they  produced  large  vesications 
on  the  upper  parts,  never  affected  the  lower  extremities  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  blisters  were  made  then  more  acrid,  but  without  effect ; and  though  from 
four  successive  glysters  he  had  some  relief,  it  was  of  short  duration  ; the  terrible 
headache  returned.  He  had  a decoction  of  onions  in  beef  tea  given  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  worms,  which  brought  away  many,  dead,  nor  did  he  from  that  time 
complain  more  of  tormina  in  the  bowels  : he  was  bled  also  in  the  foot,  but  with 
very  temporary  relief.  In  the  space  of  four  weeks,  he  was  greatly  reduced  : he 
shut  his  eyes  very  close  and  firm,  which  he  said  he  did  from  the  intense  pain 
within  his  head : during  the  three  latter  weeks,  he  lay  continually  in  bed,  though 
during  the  first  week,  he  was  wont  to  get  up  often  unsupported  and  alone  : hav- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  on  the  nth  of  June,  had  a stimulant  supposi- 
tory administered  on  account  of  constipation,  he  fainted  during  the  purging  which 
it  excited : when  he  recovered,  one  leg  trembled  convulsively  ; and,  in  the  after- 
noon, a horrible’  epilepsy  came  upon  him  ; his  limbs  and  whole  body  were  dis- 
torted and  convulsed  in  a frightful  manner : he  was  especially  bent  back  by  a 
dreadful  opisthotonos  which,  with  but  slight  remissions,  lasted  three  hours  ; and 
when  this  epilepsy  ceased,  a deep  palsy  ensued  : he  lay  deprived  of  sense  or  motion ; 
nothing  could  rouse  him  : what  was  poured  into  his  mouth,  he  could  not  swallow  : 
when  he  first  fell  into  this  stupor,  it  seemed  a natural  sleep  ; but  on  the  following  days, 
he  breathed  loud  and  hard  : he  expired  on  the  1 4th  of  June.  The  head  was  the  only 
part  we  were  permitted  to  open.  On  the  scull-cap  being  removed,  there  was  seen  a 
purple  spot,  which  we  found  to  be  a clot  of  blood,  of  the  size  of  half  a Dhaler, 
shining  through  the  dura  mater,  and  there  was,  distinct  from  the  intumescence 
of  the  dura  mater,  a tumor  round,  circumscribed,  of  the  size  of  a wound 
egg,  (the  small  egg  which  the  hen  has  when  she  first  begins  to  lay).  The  me- 
ninges covering  this  tumor  were  so  delicate,  that  you  could  easily  push  your  fin- 
ger through  them  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  tumor  contained  a gross 
black  fluid  like  boiled  blood.  This  tumor  had  its  seat  betwixt  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  in  the  center  of  the  occiput  near  the  falx,  and  it  rested  upon  the  roof 
of  the  ventricle  ; it  seemed  to  have  a peculiar  sac , and  to  have  distended  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  brain,  the  brain  itself,  where  it  surrounded  the  tumor,  being  soft, 
flaccid,  and  watery ; in  the  left  ventricle  was  a foul  serum  like  the  washings  of 
flesh : in  the  right  side,  the  brain  was  sound,  and  the  ventricle  natural,  nor  was 
there  any  token  of  extravasation  anywhere  within  the  cranium  either  of  blood  or 
serum ; but  universally  the  blood-vessels,  going  upon  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
were  remarkably  turgid  with  blood.” 

It  oftentimes  happens  that  an  individual  case,  by  its  very  peculiar  complexion 
and  circumstances,  throws  a new  light  over  all  the  preceding  years  and  most  perplex- 
ing occurrences  of  our  practice.  If  ever  there  was  a case  of  this  decided  cast,  it  is 
the  one  before  us,  where  the  dissolute  habits,  great  stature,  and  fleshy  fullness  of 
the  man  were  such  as  to  imply  predisposition,  which  his  headaches  after  each  de- 
bauch abundantly  proved  ; where  the  heat  and  the  laborious  occupation  he  was 
engaged  in  at  the  moment  of  this  accident,  shewed  what  sort  of  impulse  it 
was,  which  the  vessels  of  the  brain  could  not  resist;  where  the  slow  injection  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  brought  on,  gently  and  imperceptibly^the  paralytic  state; 
where  the  black  and  boiled  appearance  of  the.  blood  shewed  that  it  had  been  for  weeks 
effused;  where  the.  form  of  a sac,  surrounding  the  tumor,  shewed,  even  in  the  delicate 
substance  of  the  brain,  the  effects  of  inflammation^  where  the  perpetual  pain  shewed 
that  the  brain  was  actually  and,  truly  inflamed  ; and.  the  universal  fullness  of  the 
vessels  shewed  how  slight  an  addition,  , (for  there  were  no  marks  of  recent  effusion,) 
brought  on  those  dreadful  convulsions  in  which  he  expired  : The  size  of  the 
tumor  proves  in  a great  degree  the  insensible  nature  of  the  brain,  in  which  at  firs! 
he  felt  no  pain  ; and  entirely  proves  how  little  the  senses  or  the  reason  are  affect- 
ed by  partial  injuries  of  its  substance. 

Observations  on  the  effects  of.  critical  haemorrhages  and  critical  days  formed  the 
rule  of  prognostic  among  the  ancient  physicians  ; they  observed  certain  changes  to 
follow  certain  discharges,  or  to  happen  at  certain  periods,,  in  every  febrile  disease. 
The  more  complicated  the  sources  of  conjecture,  the  surer  the  prognostic  ; and 
our  forbodings  or  our  hopes  are  never  so  sure  as  when  they  are  founded  on  patholo- 
gy and  dissection,  on  what  is  likely  to  happen,  or  what  is  actually  passing  within 
the  organ.  We  perceive  that  every  various  degree  of  effusion  of  blood,  should  give 
a different  prognostic,  and  have  reason  to  believe,  that  certain  signs  indicate  those  vari- 
ous degrees.  First,  When  the  palsy  comes  on  slowly,  insensibly,  and  gradually,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  blood  is  either  effused  upon  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  where  it  may  remain  harmless,  (the  substance  of  the  brain  being  inviolate,) 
and  may  indeed  be  animalized  or  absorbed,  (as  in  cases  of  blows  upon  the  head,) 
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then  the  patient  may  recover  : or,  the  blood  being  slowly  injected,  and  in  a very 
limited  quantity,  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  destruction  of  its  substance  is 
so  very  slight,  that  the  palsy,  though  irrecoverable,  is  deep,  amounts  to  a mere 

warrlnpcc  in  ncinc  arm  and  a lampnpcc  flip*  1p*(t  htrf  witlinul  fikl'rtrt'irtn  nf 

features  or  wasting  of  the  body.  In  such  slow  and  partial  extravasations, 
it  often  happens  that  the  tongue  recovers  ; the  articulation  of  words  is  correct, 
though  usually  slow ; the  patient  attains  to  write  with  the  hand,  but  con- 
tinues to  move  the  limb  by  starts,  as  if  it  were  moved  by  springs  rather 
than  by  muscles  under  the  command  of  the  will.  Secondly,  When  the  pal- 
sy, in  place  of  approaching  thus  slowly  and  gently,  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
paralytic  stroke : when  the  patient  cries  out,  falls  sidelong,  vomits,  loses  the 
use  of  his  tongue,  and  remains  stupid,  staring,  speechless,  and  with  one  side 
motionless  for  a day,  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  effusion  is  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  are  certain  that  the  palsy  is  incurable : Then  the  patient,  with  obliquity  of 
the  face,  faultering  of  the  tongue,  crookedness  of  the  fingers,  (curved  towards  the 
palm  like  a bird’s  talons)  will  forever  trail  the  leg,  will  have  a look  of  imbecility, 
with  a real  defect  of  memory  and  reason,  eructations,  loss  of  appetite,  and  wasting 
of  the  body.  When  there  is  a tremor  of  the  paralysed  or  of  the  opposite  side  with  con- 
vulsive twitches,  however  slight,  the  disease  is  more  desparate  ; but,  if  upon  fall- 
ing down,  the  patient  struggles,  foams  at  the  mouth,  is  paralysed  on  one  side,  while 
he  is  convulsed  on  the  other,  or  is  bent  back  with  universal  convulsion,  the  extravasa- 
tion is  great  and  sudden,  the  brain  is  inundated  with  blood  bursting  through  its 
substance  or  covering  all  its  basis,  death  is  inevitable.  Finally,  when  we  perceive 
a decided  tendency  in  the  habit  to  palsy  ; when  one  impulse  of  blood  has  caused  a 
slight  extravasation  and  partial  paralysis,  and  the  succeeding  strokes  are  attended 
with  convulsions,  or  even  with  tremulous  motions,  there  also  the  effusion  is  great, 
and  the  disease  invariably  fatal  *« 

* A man,  aged  forty  years,  being  liable  to  a vertigo,  from  the  intemprate  use  of  wine,  was  seized 
with  an  apoplexy  about  the  beginning  of  February  1703.  Being  immediately  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Mary  de  Vita,  when  I was  there,  as  I used  to  be  every  morning,  he  appeared  to  be  al- 
ready somewhat  relieved  of  himself.  The  physicians  ordered  his  legs  and  his  feet  to  be  vehemently 
rubbed,  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  to  be  applied  to  his  nostrils,  and  even  some  drops  of  it  in  a proper 
vehicle  to  be  poured  into  his  mouth,  and  blood  to  be  taken  away  from  his  arm.  The  blood  was  tak- 
en from  the  left  arm,  on  which  side  he  was  most  affected  with  a paralysis.  While  these  things 
were  doing,  the  man  was  twice  seized  with  a tremor,  began  to  move  his  cheeks  and  his  mouth, 
and  to  be  seemingly  more  and  more  affefted  with  palsy  ; and  slight  convulsive  motions  presently  ap- 
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Our  chief  difficulty  remains,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  a haemorrhagic 
effusion  once  begun  should  ever  stop,  or  be  any  way  resisted  by  the  deli- 
cate substance  of  the  brain;  and  it  is  a difficulty  never  to  be  removed,  but 

bv  Drovins:  the  fact.  We  mav  well  and  easily  conceive  how  the  adhesion  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  scull  may  put  limits  to  that  ordinary  eliusion  which  arises  from  a shock 

or  blow,  and  how  even  that  extravasation  which  happens  between  the  dura  mater 
and  brain  might  be  repressed  by  the  general  fullness  of  the  cavity  ; but  that  the  force 
urging  the  vessels  should  be  so  great  as  to  make  them  burst,  and  yet  so  gentle  as 
to  stop  upon  the  slightest  resistance,  and  form  small  and  limited  sacs  of  extrava- 
sation within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  is  a thing  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  prov- 
ed by  very  many  facts.  In  a case  or  dissection  described,  with  more  than  usual  ac- 
curacy, by  Morgagni*,  we  recognise  the  proofs  of  several  interesting  points  of  doc- 
trine. First,  That  a woman,  40  years  of  age,  that  age  ira  which  the  system  becomes 

peared  on  the  right  side,  a more  violent  apople&ic  paroxysm  returned  on  the  same  day,  which  car- 
ried him  off  about  the  second  hour  of  the  night. 

While  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body,  much  blood  flowed  out,  part  of  which  came  from  the 
mouth.  Then  Valsalva  said  to  me,  this  apoplexy,  unless  my  observations  fail  me,  was  brought  on 
by  blood  injuring  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  In  mean  while,  as  we  took  off  the  common  involucra 
of  the  cranium,  we  saw  even  the  smallest  blood-vessels  of  the  periosteum  to  be  manifest  and  distinct : 
yet  we  presently  saw  the  small  vessels  of  the  meninges  still  more  distended,  especially  through  the 
left  side  of  the  pia  mater  ; where  besides,  on  the  top  of  the  hemisphere,  there  was  some  extravasat- 
ed  blood,  which  resembled  the  blackness  of  a contusion.  But  when  we  came  to  the  lateral  ventricles, 
I admired  the  truth  of  Valsalva’s  prediction.  For  though  there  was  in  the  left  ventricle  some  portion 
of  extravasated  blood,  yet  it  was  what  seemed  to  have  flowed  there  from  the  right.  For  in  this  last 
mentioned  ventricle,  there  was  not  only  a greater  quantity  of  black  and  concreted  blood,  but  also  a 
great  hiatus  from  whence  it  had  proceeded,  as  if  any  one,  with  a large  blunt  knife,  had  penetrated 
through  the  external  side  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  nervi  optici,  and  had  turned  both  of 
these  parts  over  the  fornix  and  the  third  ventricle.  Other  things  which  relate  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  that  was  discharged  from  the  mouth,  you  will  find  sufficiently  explained  by  Valsalva. — 
Morgagni,  Let.  3.  Seff.  16. 

* A woman,  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  much  given  to  drinking,  was  seized  with  an  apoplexy. 
From,  this  she  became  paralytic  in  both  sides,  and  was  brought  into  the  hospital  at  Padua,  and  there 
she  soon  died.  In  her  body,  by  reason  of  the  unseasonable  heat  of  the  weather,  for  it  was  not  yet 
the  middle  of  March  1740,  I scarcely  examined  any  other  part,  in  the  hospital,  but  the  head  The 
scull  seemed  narrow  in  its  cavity  in  proportion  to  the  length.  There  was  polypous  blood  in  the 
falciform  sinus.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  so  distended  with  blood , that  the  larger  ones  were  al- 
most black  ; and  the  smallest  made  a very  beautiful  appearance , as  if  injected  with  red  wax.  The  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  were  so  soft,  that  the  pia  mater  was  easily  drawn  away  from  them  by  the  hand. 
While  I cut  here  and  there  into  the  substance  of  the  brain , not  only  bloody. points  and  filaments  appeared  more 
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more  plethoric,  and  the  menstruation  is  about  to  fail,  much  given  to  drinking,  by 
which  predisposition  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  is  incurred,  (since  there  is  both 
habitual  fullness  of  the  vessels  and  frequent  excitement,  affecting  particularly  that  de- 
partment of  the  circulating  system),  was  struck  with  apoplexy ; after  the  apoplexy, 
she  became  paralytic  in  both  sides:  it  was  soon  after  the  apoplexy  had  thus  terminated- 
in  palsy,  that  she  died  in  the  hospital  of  Bologna.  Secondly,  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  as  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  singular  than  a palsy  of  both  sides,  nothing- 
can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  explanation  of  such  a phenomenon;  and  in  the  dissec- 
tion we  find  a perfect  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  both  sides  of  the  brain  were  partially 
destroyed.  There  was  found,  in  dissecting  the  brain,  stringy  and  coagulated  blood  in 
the  great  longitudinal  sinus,  an  accident  neither  unnatural  nor  rare  : there  was  found 
such  a turgescence  and  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  from  their  trunks  down  to  their  mi-- 
nutest  branches,  that  they  seemed  injected  with  wax : the  bloody  points  with 
which  the  brain,  even  in  its  natural  state  is  speckled  and  dotted,  were  every  where 
more  frequent.  These  are  phenomena  inseparable  from,  the  apoplectic,  and  from 
every  inflamed  state  of  the  brain  ; they  are  indications  merely  of  the  active  state  of 
its  vascular  system  ; but  that  some  of  its  vessels  had  burst  during  the  apoplec- 
tic impulse,  is  proved  by  the  next  established  fact,  for  there  was  found  in  each 

frequently  than  usual  up  and  down , hut  in  the- medullary  substance  of  each  of  the  hemispheres  a cavity  was 
found.  One  of  these  cavities  was  small  ; and  being  situated  at  the  external  side  of  the  thalamus  of 
the  right  optic  nerve,  was  of  such  a sise  and  shape,  that  it  would  just  admit  a very  smalt  oval  prune.  - 
It  was  almost  closed,  unless  that  it  was  stuffed  up,  in  some  measure,  with  a brown  gluten,  or  half- 
dried  mucus.  But  the  other  cavity  was  in  every  dimension  large,  more  especially  in  length  ; for  it 
was  produced  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  left  ventricle,  lying  upon  its  external  side , and  full  of  blood, 
such  as  I have- already  described  in  the  porter  (;;)  ; a small  part  of  which  blood  had  penetrated  into 
that  ventricle,'  and  from  thence  into  the  third  ventricle,  two  foramina  having  been  made,  reaching 
from  that  cavity  through  to  the  left  ventricle,  the  one  at  the  external  side  of  this  ventricle  forwards, 
and  the  other  backwards.  The  right  ventricle,  whose  plexus  choroides  was  somewhat  pale,  did  not 
contain  much  water,  and  that  was  entirely  free  from  blood.  When  I inverted  the  cerebrum,  the 
trunk  of  that  artery  into  which  the  vertebrals  are  conjoined,  exhibited  a small  white  elliptical  spot ; 
but,  upon  examination,  I found  it  was  not  of  that  kind  which  is  generally  used  to  be  the  beginning 
of  an  ossification,  as  I had  thought  ; but  somewhat  soft  in  the  parietes  of  the  artery  itself,  and  rather 
in  the  interior  coat ; yet  there  was  no  prominence  either  internally  or  externally.  Last  of  all,  look- 
ing downward  from  above,  I perceived  the  pituitary  gland  to  be  very  low  in  the  sella  equina.  Arid 
whatever  I have  here  written,  I demonstrated  to  many  pupils  who  were  present.  Morgagni , Letter 
iii.  § 6. 
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hemisphere,  and  within  the  proper  substance  of  the  brain,  a cavity,  partly  filled 
with  the  remains  of  coagulated  blood.  The  cavity  in  the  right  hemisphere  was 
small.  Morgagni  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  it  by  accident,  in  cutting  irregularly 
into  the  substance,  or  (as  the  polite  translator  expresses  it)  “ in  cutting  here  and 
there  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  it  was,  in  shape  and  size,  such  a cavity  as 
might  easily  contain  a very  small  oval  prune,  and  was  almost  filled  with  a brown 
or  half-dried  mucus,  the  remains  no  doubt  of  coagulated  blood  : that  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  long  and  large,  occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the  hemisphere,  ran 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  ventricle,  and  was  full  of  blood.  Nothing  can  be 
more  interesting  than  the  opposite  characters  of  these  two  sacs  ; nothing  can  better 
demonstrate  the  consequence  of  successive  impulses  of  blood  : First  came  one  slight- 
er paroxysm  followed  by  a slight  extravasation,  a limited  cavity,  the  blood  absorb- 
ed, in  process  of  time,  till  a brownish  mucus  only  remained,  and  the  consequence  was 
a slighter  palsy  of  the  opposite  side ; but  a second  paroxysm  bursts  (in  the  centre  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere,)  a larger  artery,  an  apoplectic  condition  and  a fatal  palsy  of 
the  other  side  immediately  ensues,  and  this  cavity  is  found,  upon  dissection,  to  con- 
tain recent  blood. 

I cannot  be  too  careful  in  establishing  both  the  fact  and  the  varieties  of  the  fact ; 
for  we  occasionally  find  within  the  brain  of  those  who  have  been  struck  with  apoplexy, 
cavities  full  of  recent  and  coagulated  blood  ; cavities  half  empty,  but  still  occupied  in 
part  by  the  remains  of  coagulated  and  putrid  blood ; cavities  from  which  such 
blood  had  been  entirely  absorbed,  the  cicatrix  only  and  a small  hollow  remaining  to 
denote  the  injury  to  the  brain  : and  sometimes  we  find  in  one  diseased  brain  all  the  es- 
sential marks  of  successive  strokes  of  palsy,  ending  at  last  in  apoplexy,  and  sud- 
den death  ; of  which  perhaps  the  following  narrative,  in  the  words  of  Bonetus,  will 
prove  more  interesting  to  you  than  any  other  I could  have  selected. 

“ A good  woman,  named  Anna  Oberhausen,  wife  of  a carpenter  of  Geneva,  of  a 
full  habit  and  fair  complexion,  of  a sanguineo-phlegmatic  temperament,  nice  and 
cleanly  in  her  dress,  aged  47  years,  bore,  at  her  first  birth,  three  children,  and  had 
in  all  a family  of  nineteen  ; always  her  labours  were  severe,  and  her  lochiae  profuse  ; 
and,  being  but  in  straightened  circumstances,  her  manners  were  frugal  and  careful. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1680,  she  suffered  a severe  paralytic  stroke;  she  fell 
down  speechless,  and  was  paralysed  in  her  left  side.  Instantly  upon  being 
called,  I had  her  bled  in  the  arm,  and  blistered  in  various  parts,  and  by  frictions,  and 
whatever  else  might  help  to  recal  the  spirits  to  the  extreme  parts,  and  by  purges 
I tried  to  excite  the  splanchnic  nerves  : By  these  means  this  woman,  whose  voice 
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was  gone,  and  whose  whole  side  was  palsied,  recovered  so  jfar  as  to  speak,  though 
imperfectly,  and  walk,  though  with  a feebleness  of  the  affected  leg  and  arm.  Thus 
far  had  she  recovered  on  the  7th  day  ; and  in  a little  while  she  was,  by  God's 
grace,  entirely  restored,  saving  only  a manifest  weakness  in  the  palsied  side.  After 
this  she  bore  a thriving  child,  nor  could  we  perceive  that  any  principal  function 
had  suffered,  except  that,  though  formerly  notable  and  careful  in  family  affairs,  she 
was  now  idle,  prodigal,  unthrifty,  began  to  drink,  and  was  beaten  for  these  faults 
by  her  husband,  who  proceeded  from  quarrelling  to  blows,  and  such  blows  as  left 
marks,  by  no  means  equivocal,  of  his  ill  humour.” 

“ From  hence  forward  she  suffered  much  from  headaches  ; from  vertigo  like 
that  of  drunkenness,  so  that  at  times  she  almost  fell  down  ; she  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequent  bleeding  to  moderate  these  complaints  : by  putting  a seton  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  I restored  this  woman  to  her  family  and  to  her  household  cares.  She 
went  of  her  own  accord  to  the  baths  to  dissipate  the  remains  of  her  disorder,  but 
returned  nothing  improved  in  health  ; from  cherry  brandy  she  could  not  refrain, 
and  she  snuffed  inordinately  under  pretence  of  curing  the  disease.” 

“ In  the  harvest  of  the  year  1685,  during  the  vintage,  when  all  ranks,  especial- 
ly the  vulgar,  are  apt  to  indulge,  during  the  flow  of  her  menses,  which  pre- 
vented the  usual  resource  of  bleeding,  she  was  struck  with  a deep  apoplexy  and  died 
suddenly.  On  the  morning  of  her  death  she  rose  as  usual  and  went  to  her  daily  la- 
bours ; one  of  her  neighbours  reported  that  she  had  seen  her  carrying  a must- vat 
on  her  head  ; that  she  had  complained  of  unusual  lassitude,  had  staggard  in  walk- 
ing ; and  in  short,  had  been  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  tipsey.  That  she  had,  upon 
her  return  home,  complained  grievously  of  cold,  and  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  when 
she  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  fell  down  in  the  stairs  with  a total  abolition  of  the  ani- 
mal functions,  and  her  good  neighbours,  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  her  little  children, 
ran  to  her  assistance,  found  her  lying  in  the  stairs  in  an  indecent  shocking  manner, 
lifted  her  and  laid  her  in  bed.  I was  called  (says  Bonetus)  and  delayed  not  a moment 
to  come  to  her;  I found  her  limbs  trembling  as  if  shivering  from  cold,  her  breathing 
loud  and  irregular ; no  hollowing  nor  pinching  could  awaken  her  to  the  slightest  sign 
of  life  or  sense,  though  by  continual  irritation  I could  excite  an  irregular  kind  of  trem- 
bling in  any  member.  The  pulse  quick  at  first  became  soon  slow,  then  feeble  and  lan- 
guid ; the  breathing  became  also  slow  and  oppressed  : upon  pouring  a little  fluid  into 
the  throat,  it  flowed  in  part  into  the  trachea,  and  twice  or  thrice  excited  a slight 
cough,  and  upon  coughing  she  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow,  but  presently  dropped 
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down  again.  Strong  scents  and  volatiles  having  failed,  I kindled  sulphur  nd  held 
it  to  her  nostrils,  but  she  was  expiring,  and  even  this  excited  no  signs  of  life : 
hardly  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  moment  of  the  apoplectic  stroke,  to  that  in 
which  her  breathing  ceased,  though  her  pulse  continued  to  beat ; and  her  jugulars, 
as  I have  observed,  in  all  those  who  are  suffocated  by  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  were  strangely  agitated.  But  the  pulse  also  gradually  declined,  became  slow- 
er, weaker,  stopped,  ceased  ; and  about  ten  in  the  morning  she  expired. 

“ At  six  in  the  evening  the  head  was  opened : upon  dividing  the  scalp  with  a 
crucial  incision,  and  tearing  it  from  the  scull,  a serum  flowed  from  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, and  a thin  and  watery  blood  from  the  vessels.  Upon  separating  the  cra- 
nium from  the  dura  mater,  innumerable  guts  of  blood  exuded,  especially  from  the 
place  where  the  falx  adheres  to  the  occipital  ridge : Though  over  the  right  hemis- 

phere the  dura  mater  was  cut  with  a knife,  no  serum  nor  blood  exuded,  nor  was 
there  a single  drop  of  either  extravasated  betwixt  the  dura  and  pia  mater.  Now, 
for  fear  of  interruption  from  the  friends,  I raised  the  brain  from  the  scull  by  divid- 
ing the  nerves  and  arteries,  and  carried  it,  surrounded  by  its  pia  mater,  away,  filling 
the  scull  cap  with  ashes  to  prevent  the  blood  of  the  jugulars  and  sinuses  regurgi- 
tating into  the  cranium  and  betraying  the  theft.” 

“ Outwardly  nothing  seemed  amiss  in  the  brain  ; its  surface  was  entire  and 
sound,  the  sole  peculiarity  was  a universal  redness : In  the  veins  leading  towards  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  I found  air  only,  which  I pushed  along  with  my  finger  into  the 
carotids  : I injected  wax  of  a brilliant  green  colour,  which,  without  entering  the 
cerebellum,  pervaded  all  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  transuded  through  the 
W’ound  of  the  dura  mater.  Seeking  for  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy,  I cut  downwards, 
with  a slew  and  cautious  hand,  through  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  till  I 
reached  the  ventricle  $ and  in  the  posterior  part  of  this  hemisphere  behind  the  ventricle, 
I found  a small  oblong  cavity,  empty  or  nearly  so,  containing  only  a small  quantity 
of  stagnant  humour  : both  this  cavity  and  the  surrounding  medullary  substance  was 
of  a brownish  or  yellowish  colour,  cut  with  difficulty,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
long  in  this  callous  and  hardened  state.  In  the  same  hemisphere,  and  exactly  at 
that  point  where  the  carotid  branches  cut  into  its  various  ramifications,  I fell  upon 
a similar  cavity  in  which  also  a little  of  a serous  exudation  stagnated,  and  like  the 
first  it  cut  difficultly.  Under  the  corpus  striatum  of  the  right  side  of  the  same  hemis- 
phere, I found  a third  cavity,  resembling  the  two  former,  gaping  at  first,  but  its  sides 
immediately  collapsed,  and  adhered  by_a  viscid  mucus,  but  were  easily  separated  again 
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so  as  to  show  the  cavity,  which,  like  the  two  former,  was  yellow  and  hard  to  cut.  The 
right  ventricle  was  full  of  a serous  blood,  part  of  which  had  overflowed  into  the  left 
ventricle,  having  burst  through  a slit  betwixt  the  Thalamus  Nervi  Optici  and  the  Cor- 
pus Striatum;  and  in  the  center  and  substance  of  the  Thalamus,  the  blood,  bursting  into 
the  medullary  substance,  had  formed  there  a large  slit  or  cavity,  which  I found  oc- 
cupied with  a coagulum  of  blood  as  large  as  a pigeon  or  hen’s  egg ; and  having 
washed  the  brain  thoroughly,  I found  that  the  rent  in  its  substance  extended,  rag- 
ged and  irregular,  quite  to  the  root  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  right  corpus  striatum 
was  neither  so  fresh  nor  firm  as  the  left,  but  yellow  flaccid,  and  as  if  wasted.  The 
plexus  choroides  were  sound,  except  that  the  right  one  was  firmly  glued  to  the  first 
or  uppermost  of  these  cavities.” 

In  this  most  interesting  case,  all  the  principles  I have  laid  down  are  illustrated, 
and  all  the  descriptions  I have  given  are  fulfilled.  A constitution  manifestly  pre- 
disposed being  assailed  by  irresistable  impulses,  successive  effusions  examplifying 
all  the  stages  of  extravasation  and  all  the  consequences ; first,  partially  causing  palsy, 
next,  of  great  extent,  and  proving  fatal.  This  Anna  Oberhausen  was  of  a full  habit 
and  fair  complexion,  and  of  a sanguineo-phlegmatic  temperament,  by  which  expres- 
sions, Bonetus  means  no  doubt  to  describe  a woman  above  the  middle  size,  lusty,  fair, 
and  full  of  blood,  arrived  at  her  47th  year,  a period  of  particular  danger  *.  Recollect 
that  each  menstrual  period  is  accompanied  with  a more  vigorous  action  of  all  the  sys- 
tem : that  it  is  during  the  menstrual  period,  that  hysterical  or  convulsive  paroxysms 
recur  ; that  tumors  get  an  increase  of  size  ; and  such  period,  and  varices  bleed  afresh  ; 
that  the  cancerous  breast  is  affected  with  particular  pains  and  an  increase  of  swelling  ; 
that  ulcers  are  angry  and  inflamed  ; that  periodical  headaches  or  vertigo  are  aggravat- 
ed ; that  the  slightest  accident  of  fever,  cold,  or  alarm  or  fatigue  brings  disorder  upon 
the  system  ; that  all  the  blood  vessels  are  in  so  active  a state,  that  often  haemorrhages 
burst  out  from  the  nostrils,  the  stomach,  or  even  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  espe- 
cially from  ulcers  and  varices,  so  as  to  usurp  the  place  of  menstruation.  The  tendency 
of  this  function,  superadded  to  the  female  system,  plainly  is  to  accumulate  blood;  and 
in  consequence  of  menstruation,  an  indolent  life,  frequent  child  bearing,  and  pro- 
fuse lochial  discharges,  obesity  and  an  apoplectic  habit  are  extremely  frequent  with 
women,  especially  at  that  period  in  which  the  menses  are  to  cease.  The  irregu- 
larities of  menstruation  are  thus  the  cause  of  hysterical  disorders  in  youth,  of  head- 

* « Inclinant  utique  in  sanguineam  apoplexiam,  sanguineae  feminae,  desinente  mensiam  fluxu.” 

Hoffman.  Epicrasis , Case  2 d. 
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aches  in  the  middle  of  life,  of  madness  after  child-bearing,  and  of  apoplectic, 
vertiginous,  and  paralytic  affections  towards  the  wane  of  life ; nor  can  we  sup- 
pose a subject  more  exposed  to  those  disorders  than  this  Ann  Oberhausen  who, 
with  a sanguine  and  plethoric  habit,  had  bom  nineteen  children  in  all,  had  always 
profuse  lochial  discharges,  and  had  once  bom  three  at  a birth  *. 

A poor  and  laborious  woman  of  her  low  condition,  must  have  been  her- 
self unconscious,  and  her  friends  inattentive  to  the  preceding  symptoms  : when 
first  struck,  she  fell  down  speechless  and  paralysed  in  one  side  : to  this  period, 
must  we  refer  those  three  lesser  cavities,  or  cavemulae  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  “ Causam  flacciditatis  Corporis  Striati 
prope  spectare  licuit : Tres  nempe  cavemulae  jam  olim  factae , nunc  quasi  clausae 
et  cicatricae  obductae  circumcirca  corpus  striatum  apparuerunt”  At  this  first  im- 
pulse, the  brain  had  surely  suffered  that  kind  of  extravasation  so  frequent  mother 
organs,  so  fatal  in  this  \ a general  impulse  of  blood  in  its  vessels,  perhaps  a suffu- 
sion of  blood  throughout  its  substance,  but  certainly  direct  extravasation  in  three 
distinct  places,  surrounding  the  Thalami  Nervomm  Opticorum  and  the  Corpora  Stri- 
ata \ in  short,  about  the  basis  of  the  brain : In  any  less  particular  organ,  or  even  in 
this,  had  such  extravasation  happened  betwixt  the  scull  and  dura  mater,  the  blood 
would  have  been  partly  absorbed,  partly  animalised,  and  the  cellular  substance 
thickened,  the  surfaces  adhering  again,  and  thus  a temporary  palsy  would,  as  in  cases 
of  concussion  or  blows,  have  been  followed  by  a complete  recovery.  But  in  the  brain, 
though  the  blood  was  in  part  absorbed,  the  cavities  could  not  be  completely  obli- 
terated. The  half  empty  sacs,  the  callous  walls  of  the  larger  cavity,  the  brownish 
or  yellow  colour,  the  induration  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  are  the  evi- 
dence of  the  original  state  of  effusion,  and  prove  to  us  another  most  important  fact, 
that  such  trivial  damage  of  the  medullary  substance  is  not  absolutely  and  essentially 
felt  throughout  the  system  ; that  it  is  possible,  where  the  effusions  are  limited,  to  suf- 
fer a complete  palsy  in  the  moment  of  effusion,  while  the  impulse  which  causes, 
and  the  extravasation  which  completes,  the  paralytic  state  are  both  operating  on 

* “ Instante  nimirum  menstruorum  fluxu,  tota  massa  sanguinea  effervescente  et  agitata,  postquarrv 
pridie  plusculum  sese  invitaverat,  venaesectionem  quae  saepe  saepius  opem  tulerat,  et  forsan  gravio- 
ra  mala  averruncarat  differre  coaftu  fuit.” — BonetuSy  p.  143. 

So  that  Bonetus  found  reason  to  ascribe  even  the  immediate  stroke  partly  to  the  present  menstru- 
ation, partly  to  the  neglect  of  an  accustomed  bleeding. 
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the  brain,  and  yet  to  recover  the  use  of  the  tongue,  the  arm,  or  the  leg,  along  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  health : but  still  we  see,  as  in  this  case,  marks  denoting  the  in- 
jury in  the  brain,  in  loss  of  memory,  and  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  life. 

For  five  years  this  woman  enjoyed  a degree  of  health,  but  drinking,  quarrelling, 
child-bearing,  and  the  natural  progress  of  the  constitution  towards  decay,  increased  the 
predisposition  : Headaches  and  vertigo,  like  the  staggering  drunkenness,  mark  this 
revolution  in  her  health  * : and  in  the  heats  of  autumn,  during  the  indulgences  and 
labours  of  the  vintage,  in  the  moment  of  carrying  a must-vat  upon  her  head,  she 
is  seen  staggering,  is  suspected  of  intoxication  ; is  found  lying  in  the  stairs,  in  an 
indecent  attitude  ; not  in  a state  of  apoplectic  stupor  and  snoring,  but  cold,  trembling, 
paralytic,  with  an  intermitting  pulse,  and  a slow  respiration,  and  so  she  expires. 
In  this  last  effusion  the  vessel  which  has  given  way  is  considerable  ; the  blood  bursts 
into  the  center  or  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  within  the  thalamus  or  medullary 
tubercle,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  basis,  and  which  gives  origin  to  the  optic 
nerve  ; the  clot  of  blood  extending  to  the  root  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  as  large  as  a pul- 
let’s egg,  the  extravasation  proves  inevitably  and  almost  instantly  fatal  f . Less  inte- 
resting cases  I will  not  here  detail  but  commit  to  the  margin  the  notes  of  two  cases, 

* It  is  right  to  remind  my  reader  of  the  nature  of  vertigo,  which  precedes  or  follows  all  severe 
affections  of  the  head,  and  is  the  first  proof  of  disordered  circulation  ; nor  can  I represent  this  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Van  Swieten. 

“ A vertigo  is  almost  the  slightest  of  all  disorders  of  the  brain  ; and  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all 
disorders  in  the  head  begin  with  it ; and  in  their  cure,  they  generally  leave  a vertigo  as  the  last  symp- 
tom. In  every  vertigo  there  is  generally  an  apparent  rotation  of  the  external  objects  near  us,  though 
they  are  actually  at  rest ; and  sometimes  the  things  seem  to  be  tumbling  down  from  on  high,  or  the 
reverse.  When  the  disorder  increases,  objetts  begin  to  appear  variously  coloured,  and  soon  after  fol- 
lows a vacillation  or  incipient  inactivity  of  all  the  muscles  : then  the  patient  thus  aftedted  being  afraid  of 
tumbling,  lays  hold  of  any  thing  that  offers,  to  support  himself ; but  the  body  becomes  in  an  instant 
so  weak  all  over,  that  the  patient  falls  down,  and  his  sight  wholly  vanishes  in  the  most  obscure  dark- 
ness : and  this  is  the  last  symptom  of  which  they  are  sensible ; for,  if  the  disorder  continues,  it  ter- 
minates either  in  a deliquium,  epilepsy,  or  apoplexy.” Van  Swieten,  p.  373. 

-j-  « Fortissimae  denique  et  lethalis  apoplexiae  causas  sequentes  observavi.  In  ipsa  substantia 
medullari,  seu  meuitatio  cruris  dextri,  amplum  hiatum  seu  fissura,  et  in  hac  sanguinem  concre- 
tum,  ovi  Columbini  aut  Galinacei  magnitudine  inveni ; superius  rimam  egit  erus  medullare,  per  quant 
sanguinis  concreti  pars  serosior,  in  omnes  cerebri  cavitates  effusa,  easdem  opplevit,  et  oppilavit 
Alibi  arteriolas  aegritudine  affettas  conspicatus  sum  in  ipsa  medullari  cerebri  substantia  quas  6angui- 
nem  enmisse  facile  colligere  licuit. — Bonetus,  p.  143. 
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one  by  Morgagni,  accompanied  by  a dissection,  less  accnrrate  or  conclusive  than 
this,  and  one  transmitted  to  him  by  Rimini  in  the  year  1721,  by  Jan.  Plancus  *, 

* A Venetian  woman,  aged  fifty-five  years,  of  a florid  countenance , a large  stature,  and  a full  habit  of 
body,  was  subject  to  violent  pains  of  the  cholic.  This  woman,  besides,  had,  ever  since  a certain  time 
of  her  delivery  in  child-birth,  (for  she  was  the  mother  of  many  children)  grown  so  prominent  in  her 
belly,  that  she  was  thereby  prevented  from  going  about  most  of  her  domestic  offices,  with  prompt- 
ness and  expedition.  On  account  of  these  complaints,  she  said  she  could  not  bear  to  drink  her  wine 
diluted  ; she  therefore  drank  it  in  a pure  state,  and  that  not  sparingly.  She  was  now  slothful,  dull,  and 
inclined  to  sleep ; and  for  some  days  past,  this  symptom  also  had  attacked  her,  either  for  that  reason, 
or  because  her  head  was  in  pain,  that  she  heard  a very  troublesome  noise,  of  which  she  often  com- 
plained. At  length,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  she  said  she  was  very  ill ; and  mentioned  par- 
ticularly a pain  in  her  right  temple  and  right  eye  * and  while  she  was  sitting  down  on  a chair,  and 
asking  for  assistance,  she  was  seized  with  an  apoplexy,  in  consequence  of  which  she  fell  on  her  left 
side  ; but  the  motion  of  the  right  hand  was  not  lost  till  an  hour  afterwards.  At  the  same  time, 
she  threw  up  from  her  stomach  the  wine  which  she  had  drunk  that  day,  though  the  quantity  of  it 
had  not  been  greater  than  usual  : but  her  exertions  in  vomiting  were  very  weak  and  feeble.  I don’t 
find  she  had  any  more  assistance  than  that  of  being  put  into  bed,  where  she  began  to  have  a ster- 
tor ; and  though  she  certainly  lived  till  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night,  yet  in  the  morning  she  was. 
found  dead  and  cold  •,  so  that  it  was  conje&ured  she  died  about  the  ninth  hour.  The  weather  was 
now  extremely  cold,  for  it  was  before  the  middle  of  February  1708. 

I dissected  the  body,  in  conjunftion  with  that  excellent  anatomist  Jo.  Dominico  Santorini,  other 
learned  friends  being  present.  The  abdomen  was  turgid,  and  rather  abounded  in  fat,  as  did  the 
omentum  also.  Almost  the  whole  colon  was  in  a manner  like  that  of  a dog,  &cc. 

Before  wre  opened  the  head,  we  observed  a large  spot,  of  such  a kind,  about  the  mouth,  that  we 
doubted,  whether  it  was  from  the  wine  that  had  been  brought  up,  or  whether  blood  also  had  come  with  it. 
The  mouth  itself  which  certainly  had  not  been  observed  in  the  first  hours  of  the  apoplexy,  was  distorted  to  the 
right  side ; nor  was  it  the  efte.dt  of  a convulsion  for,  besides  that  the  limbs  and  neck  were  very 
flexible,  I reduced  the  mouth  to  its  proper  place  with- my  hand,  the  parts  easily  following  without 
any  force,  and  remaining  where  they  were  placed  •,  so  that  the  paralysis  of  the  face  seemed  . also  to 
have  happened  on  the  left  side-  Having  cut  through  the  cranium,  which  we  thought  was  thicker 
than  usual,  we  immediately  saw  blood  to  be  extravasated  beneath  the  dura  mater,  and  to  be  shining 
through  its  substance.  And  that  blood*  as  we  perceived  by  dissecting  farther,  covered  the  whole 
right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  ; for  it  even  lay  under  the  basis  , of  the  brain,  and  was  formed  into 
one  continued  lamina  every  where.  This  lamina  being  removed,  not  only  the  sanguiferous  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater , both  in  the  left  and  right  hemisphere,  were  found  to  be  more  turgid  than  usual  here  and 
there  * but  we  also  perceived  two  or  three  foramina  in  that  part  which  covered  the  outer  side  of  the 
right  hemisphere,  from  which  the  blood,  we  have  spoken  of,  issued  out  betwixt  the  two  meninges.  For  these 
foramina  led  into  a certain  large  and  longitudinal  cavity , formed  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  same 
hemisphere,  between  the  external  side  and  the  lateral  ventricle,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  two  fingers  breadth  in 
syidth,  and  in  length  to  six  or  more.  This  cavity  was  contained  within  unequal,  and  almost  eroded 
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and  hasten  to  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  paralytic  state  of  the  brain,  by  a few 
observations  on  a subject  in  which,  I am  sensible,  my  narrow  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  indulge,  I mean  those  paralytic  affections  which  seem  local,  without 
being  truly  so. 

By  Local  Palsy,  I mean  not  incapacities  proceeding  from  pressure  upon 
particular  nerves,  such  as  are  often  observed  in  surgical  disorders  ; these  I shall 
take  occasion  to  describe  in  Cases  and  Observations  which  it  is  my  intention  to  pub- 
lish soon.  I mean  now  to  speak  of  Local  Palsies  which  no  pressure  can  account  for, 
which  must  proceed  either  from  a mere  affection  of  the  part,  or  from  a disorder 
of  the  brain.  Often  we  find  the  tongue  paralysed,  the  cheek  distorted,  the  side  of 
the  face  benumbed,  or  the  eye-lid  affected,  by  the  patient  being  exposed  to  a 
chilling  north  wind : We  should  hardly  think  of  ascribing  a palsy,  so  purely 
local,  to  any  affection  except  of  the  part  itself,  but  I am  persuaded  such 
affection  of  parts  have  a connection  with  the  brain,  from  a phenome- 
non which  I have  very  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe : a person  often  has 
irrecoverable  palsy  of  one  side  of  the  face,  from  a cold,  from  a common  cat- 
tarrh  or  rheum,  and  it  happens  thus : The  patient,  (generally  advanced  in 
years,)  has  got  a rheum  or  common  cold ; the  serous  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  the  gravid  or  loaded  feeling  of  the  head,  the  dullness  or  stupor  are 
often  accompanied  with  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  that  again  with  a 
slight  degree  of  delirium,  especially  during  the  night : after  six  or  eight  days  of 

parieties  ; it  was  full  of  a grumous  blood,  and  had  a communication  with  the  right  ventricle  towards 
its  posterior  part : by  means  of  which  communication,  a small  quantity  of  blood  had  been  poured 
into  that  ventricle,  and  a small  portion  had  even  passed  over  into  the  left,  by  breaking  through  the 
posterior  part  of  the  septum  lucidum  : but  the  blood  had  formed  itself  into  a laminated  concretion  in 
each  of  the  ventricles.  It  seemed,  however,  that  some  other  vessel  also  must  have  been  ruptured, 
since  a lamina  of  blood  was  found  below  the  transverse  process  of  the  dura  mater,  covering  the  whole 

cerebellum,  though  of  a moderate  thickness. Morgagniy  Letter  iii.  § 2* 

“ A few  days  ago  we  dissected  the  body  of  that  man  who  consulted  you  last  June,  at  Padua,  upon 
a hemiplegia,  which  had  rendered  lame  his  left  side,  from  a violent  fit  of  palsy.  Yet  he  did  not 
complain  of  disorder,  but  from  a dilatation  of  the  heart  and  precordia,  which  you,  from  the  remedies 
you  so  aptly  prescribed,  seem  to  have  been  sensible  of  at  that  time.  But  the  right  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  towards  the  temple,  seemed  to  have  been  eroded  with  a kind  of  abscess  ; for  there  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was  wanting  to  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  half  in  depth.  And  the 
Thalamus  Nervi  Optici,  on  that  side,  was  less  by  two-thirds  than  the  left : besides  it  was  of  a dun  yel- 
low, and  appeared  to  have  been  closed  by  a cicatrix.” 
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suffering,  the  fever  subsides,  the  swelling  gradually  vanishes,  but  the  tongue  continues 
affected  with  a degree  of  palsy,  the  cheek  too  is  benumbed,  the  eye-lid  has  fallen 
down,  and  the  eye  itself  is  oblique,  is  usually  turned  inwards,  and  the  vision  is 
lost.  Such  a disease  I can  have  no  doubt  of  referring  to  the  brain  itself ; for 
though  external  inflammation  might  thus  affect  the  cheek  or  tongue,  swelling 
of  these  parts  leaves  behind  it  no  degree  of  palsy  ; and  such  external  affection 
could  never  reach  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  much  less  produce  a palsy  of  the  optic 
nerve : Yet  one  thing  is  I confess  perplexing,  that  such  local  palsy  happens  al- 
ways on  the  side  affected,  as  if  some  thickening  of  the  cellular  substance  or  coats 
of  the  nerves  injured  the  nerves  betwixt  the  organ  and  the  brain,  unlike  that 
palsy  proceeding  from  injury  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  which  affects  always 
the  opposite  side. 

Local  injuries  are  sometimes  so  oddly  mixed  with  palsy  proceeding  plainly  from 
the  brain,  that  were  the  physician  not  aware  of  such  phenomena,  he  would  natu- 
rally prescribe  local  remedies  for  a disorder  of  the  foot,  when  his  chief  care  should- 
be  to  prevent  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  head. 

“ A gentleman  whose  case  was  communicated  from  the  country,  by  his  family  sur- 
geon, in  a succinct  and  judicious  narrative,  was  fairly  advised  to  beware  of  his  man- 
ner of  living,  to  regulate  his  health  according  to  the  strictest  rules,  and  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  circulation  within  the  head,  though  the  original  injury  was  in  the  Tar- 
sus, and  the  pain,  the  trembling,  the  sense  of  confusion,  which  terminated  at  each- 
paroxysm  in  the  brain,  seemed  to  begin  in  the  foot,  and  could  be  traced  along  the  leg. 
This  gentleman  was  about  the  middle  age,  of  low  stature,  full  habit,  and  pletho- 
ric system,  with  a short  neck,  large  head  and  shoulders,  and  plainly  predisposed  to 
palsy,  yet  enjoying  perfect  health.  One  summer’s  day  in  travelling  in  a post 
chaise,  the  horses  in  going  up  hill,  either  backed  or  otherwise  endangered  the  over- 
turning of  the  carriage,  when  he,  with  the  improvidence  so  usual  on  such  occasions, 
threw  open  the  door,  leaped  from  the  carriage,  and  hurt  his  foot,  by  alighting  with 
all  the  force  of  the  leap  upon  a big  round  stone,  which  was  received  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Tarsus,  and  with  such  a shock  that  it  was  feared  some  of  the  bones 
were  displaced.  For  three  years  from  this  unfortunate  and  very  violent  strain, 
he  has  always  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  injury  of  the  Tarsus,  in  which  the 
pain  and  swelling  were  so  great,  that  it  was  long  believed,  that,  with  a vio- 
lent strain  of  the  ligaments,  some  of  the  bones  were  actually  fractured  or  dis- 
placed. During  many  months  he  was  entirely  confined  ; he  was  still  longer  lame 
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and  disabled  : Topical  bleedings,  sedative  applications,  and  rest,  brought  at  last  the 
usual  relief ; though,  lame,  weak,  and  easily  fatigued,  he  finds  that  the  pain  of  the 
foot  has  much  abated  ; the  swelling  is  entirely  gone. 

“ Within  the  last  eight  months,  there  has  ensued  a train  of  symptoms  differing 
very  widely  from  those  of  local  disease  : once  a day,  sometimes  oftener,  he  is  seized 
with  a sort  of  paroxysm  accompanied  with  sensations  difficult  to  be  described  ; the 
disorder  is  first  felt  in  the  foot,  in  a painful,  tremulous,  and  benumbed  sensation, 
which  diffuses  itself  along  the  limb,  affects  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  body,  and 
finally  terminates  in  the  head,  accompanied  with  severe  pain  there,  and  a confusion 
of  intellect,  and  a sense  of  feebleness,  so  great  that  he  is  glad  to  lay  hold  on  any  thing 
for  support,  but  never  falls,  nor  loses  his  senses,  nor  becomes  epileptic  ; in  a few 
minutes  the  sensation  is  gone.  These  paroxysms  never  afflict  him  while  in  bed  ; but 
are  at  times  more  frequent,  independent  of  any  sensible  cause,  and  are  invariably  so 
when  he  is  wearied  and  irritated  : Since  these  paroxysms  have  begun,  the  leg, 
growing  sensibly  weaker,  is  now  plainly  paralytic,  he  makes  a step  with  it  more 
difficultly  than  formerly,  he  moves  it  by  starts  as  if  hinged  with  springs,  and  he 
carries  it  round  in  a semicircle  at  each  step.” 

“ No  two  complaints  can  be  imagined  more  distinct,  yet  none  are  more  in  danger 
of  being  confounded  than  those  with  which  this  gentleman  is  afflicted ; nothing 
could  be  more  extravagant  than  to  suppose  them  an  affection  seated  in  the  tarsus  ; 
had  (in  the  third  year,  and  after  a gradual  progress  of  eight  months,)  extended  at 
last  to  the  head,  and,  through  that,  affected  half  of  the  body  with  palsy.  No 
mistake  can  be  more  common,  more  unphilosophical,  than  to  ascribe  epilepsy  to 
some  local  affection,  which  superficial  reasoners  imagine  they  trace  from  the 
affected  part  up  to  the  brain,  by  the  tremulous  motion  along  the  limb  : 
yet  with  as  much  truth  might  it  be  affirmed,  that  epilepsy  is  usually  caused  by  an 
affection  of  the  eye,  because,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  excitement  in  the  brain,  the 
patient  has  the  strong  sensation  of  seeing  a fiery  beam  of  light,  or  a sudden  flash 
preceding  each  paroxysm,  till  he  at  last  recognises  this  terrifying  appearance  as  a 
sure  sign  of  an  approaching  convulsion,  and  a signal  to  lay  hold  on  something  t 
for  support  : with  equal  truth  might  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  man  who  has 
had  his  limb  amputated,  is  still  possessed  of  a foot  and  toes,  because  he  feels 
pain  alternately  in  each  toe,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded,  even  by  feeling  with 
his  hand,  that  they  are  not  still  existing  : such  sensations  are  only  in  the  brain ; 
such  nervous  disorders  as  we  have  just  described  are  also  in  the  brain ; a part  wea- 
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kened  by  disease,  and  irritated  by  pain,  is  more  easily  affected,  there  the  first  tremu- 
lous motions  are  observed,  in  that  extreme  part  does  the  convulsion  apparently  and 
indeed  really  begin,  but  its  cause  is  not  in  the  part.  The  ignorant  are  inclined  to 
hope  for  a cure  by  caustics  and  issues  applied  there,  and  hold  fast  the  part,  or  screw 
tourniquets  about  the  limb  to  prevent  the  convulsion  being  propagated  towards  the 
head,  but  with  such  ill  success,  that  by  these  unwise  attempts  to  arrest  the  convul- 
sion, while  the  whole  body  of  the  patient  is  stiffened,  and  he  is  staring  with 
agony,  the  paroxysm  is  hastened  to  its  acme  : While  the  patient  retains 
sense  and  consciousness,  and  long  after  he  has  lost . the  power  of  speach, 
and  can  only  see  and  hear,  while  he  is  stiffened  and  staring  in  the  increasing 
convulsion,  but  unable  to  express  what  he  feels,  his  greatest  wish  is  to  have  such 
cruel  assistants  refrain  from  screwing  or  pressing  down  the  limb,  which  aggravates 
the  torture.  That  in  this  gentleman  the  affection  of  the  brain  is  more  likely  to  rever- 
berate upon  the  weakened  limb,  and  be  felt  there  in  a painful  trembling  before  it  is 
recognized  by  pain  and  confusion  of  ideas,  is  much  more  likely  than  that  any  acci- 
dent so  common  as  a sprain,  so  long  mending,  and  now  so  little  painful,  should 
affect,  first  all  the  body,  (at  least  one  side  of  the  body,)  and  create  daily  paroxysms 
attended  with  confusion  of  intellect  and  darting  pains  in  the  head,” 

“ The  injury  of  the  Tarsus  had  no  farther  share  in  this  new  disorder  than  by 
operating  as  a cause  of  confinement,  as  an  occasion  of  ease  and  indulgence,  as  an 
interruption  of  the  usual  exercise,  unaccompanied  with  any  proportional  abatement 
of  the  appetite  or  assimilating  powers  ; it  was  from  these  consequences  of  confine- 
ment that  this  gentleman,  of  a habit  conspicuously  inclined  to  plethoric,  is  now 
peculiarly  gross  and  full,,  with  black  strong  hair,  a glossy  skin,  a full  round 
face,  and  prominent  eye.  By  this  sedentary  life  he  has  made  much  blood,  and  is 
in  manifest  danger  of  a compleat  apoplectic  stroke  : his  body  is  full,  the  affected 
leg  emaciated,  his  arm  not  so  useful,  his  face  slightly  distorted,  his  eyes  lan- 
guid and  heavy,  and  his  enunciation  slow  and  difficult,  as  if  his  tongue  was  too  bul- 
ky for  his  mouth.  The  body  in  all  its  motions  inclines  towards  the  sound  side, 
the  paralysed  leg  and  arm  being  always  advanced  more  forwards  ; he  does  not  step 
with  the  leg  direct  and  fair,  as  if  it  were  fit  to  move  itself  or  to  support  the  body 
firmly,  but  carries  it  round  in  circles,  and  moves  it  with  a start  as  if  hinged  and  put 
in  motion  by  springs  : he  inclines  the  body  towards  the  other  side,  while  he  swings  the 
palsied  leg  round,  and  puts  it  down  with  so  little  governance  of  the  joints,  that  the 
shock  agitates  the  body.  Why,  in  short,  should  I describe  what  you  all  know,  and  I 
may  express  in  one  plain  word,  he  is  manifestly  though  slightly  paralysed  in  all  the 
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affected  side,  and  I have,  in  consultation  with  Dr  Monro,  advised  the  strictest  abstenance 
and  care.  First,  we  have  expressed  our  decided  opinion  that  the  Tarsus  is  neither 
laxated  nor  fractured  : Second,  we  have  expressed  our  persuasion  that  the  local  injury 
has  in  no  other  shape  contributed  to  this  general  disorder,  to  those  frequent  parox- 
ysms, to  this  paralytic  debility  of  all  the  left  side  of  the  body,  than  as  an  occasion  of 
languor  and  inaction,  and  as  a temptation  to  indulgence  : Third,  we  have  confidently 
ascribed  his  pain,  vertigo,  general  debility,  and  paralytic  lameness,  to  a still  increasing 
fullness  of  blood  which  he  must  be  careful  to  repress*  Fourth,  we  direct  his  whole 
attention  not  to  the  weakened  member,  but  to  his  general  health,  to  the  peculiar 
fullness  of  his  habit,  by  abating  which  he  may  prevent  the  most  distressing  conse>- 
quences.  We  have  suggested  to  him  upon  the  slightest  increase  of  pain  in  the 
head,  or  vertigo,  or  sense  of  fullness,  or  more  frequent  paroxysms,  to  be  bled  or  to 
apply  leeches  to  the  temples  : to  apply  a blistering  plaster  over  the  pained  part  of 
the  head  : to  put  a seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  to  persevere  in  this  severe 
but  most  necessary  remedy  : we  have  directed  him  to  restrict  himself  in  diet,  which 
must  be  at  once  cool,  sparing,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables,  of  soups,  bread, 
milk,  whey,  with  a small  bit  of  meat  at  dinner  only  : we  have  fordidden  him  to 
taste  spirits,  aids,  or  - other  fermenteddiquors,  contenting  himself  with  a glass  of  small- 
beer  at  dinner : we  have  advised  him  to  avoid  late  hours,  crowded  rooms,  public  as* 
semb'lies,  violent  exercise,  altercations;  or  intense- application  of  mind,  whatever 
might  agitate  or  hurry  the  circulation : we  have  directed  him  to  sleep  in  a cool  and 
airy  room  on  a hair  mattress,  with  the  head  bolstered  high  with  pillows,  and  not 
to  indulge  in  sleep:  to  pursue  a regular  course  of  exercise*  walking,  or  driving 
in  the  gig : to  avoid  damp  weather : to  preserve  the  bowels  always  open  with  laxa- 
tives, and  to  take  occasionally,  upon  feeling  heavy  or  oppressed,  a smart  purge. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LETHARGIC  STATE.  OF  THE  BRAIN,  OR  SEROUS 

AFOPLEXT. 

While  apoplexy  is  proved  to  be  a sudden  arterial  impulse  injecting  the  whole  vein- 
ous  as  well  as  arterial  system  of  the  head  with  blood,  and  palsy  a sudden  yielding 
of  vessels  under  that  impulse,  accompanied  with  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  surface, 
or  within  the  substance,  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  Lethargy,  Serous  Apo- 
plexy, is  found  to  arise  from  serous  effusion  proceeding  from  slowly  increasing 
congestion  of  blood  and  languid  action  of  the  veinous  system  of  the  brain,. 
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It  has  ever  been  my  wish,  not  only  to  instruct  you  in  the  knowledge  of  diseases, 
and  to  lay  before  you  such  plain  unsophisticated  reasonings  as  experience  and  read- 
ing suggest,  but  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  the  stile  and  manner  of  every  conspi- 
cuous writer  in  our  profession,  to  instruct  you  how  to  read  his  works,  how  to 
judge  of  his  opinions,  how  even  to  receive  his  facts  and  narratives,  for  all  are  not 
equally  to  be  confided  in.  This  Somnus  Praeternaturalis,  this  Sopor  Insatiabilis, 
as  it  has  been  defined,  has  been  a subject  of  deep  and  philosophical  investigation 
with  the  celebrated  Willis  ; and  though  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  it 
depends  simply  on  a serous  effusion  slowly  increasing,  and  supporting  a continued 
uniform  pressure  upon  the  brain,  nothing  can  be  more  profound  than  Willis’s 
definition  of  the  cause.  If  this  which  I am  now  to  recite,  this  insipid  harangue 
about  animal  spirits  and  the  corporeal  soul,  be  pathology,  (as  Willis’s  book  is  entitled 
Pathologia  Cerebri),  no  wonder  pathology  has  gone  into  disuse.  Willis  also  begins  in 
the  manner  of  Polonius,  “To  say  what  stupor  is,  we  must  first  say  what  sleep  and 
oblivion  are,  and  of  the  first  of  those  we  have  given  already  a full  and  clear  account ; 
for  the  essence  of  sleep  consists  in  the  corporeal  soul  abstracting  itself  for  a while, 
and  contracting  its  sphere  of  irradiation  : First,  it  abandons  the  cortical  ci- 
neritious  or  external  substance  of  the  brain  j but  in  a little  while  the  exter- 
nal senses  also  and  the  organs  of  motion  feel  themselves  forsaken  of  the 
animal  spirits  : The  corporeal  soul  thus  retired  into  the  interior  of  the  brain, 
indulges  itself  in  rest  and  quiet,  while  the  pores  on  all  the  circumference  of  the 
brain,  no  longer  traversed  by  the  going  to  and  fro  of  the  spirits,  and  empty 
at  the  same  time  of  nervous  fluid,  are  open  of  course  to  the  influx  of  whatever  spirits 
may  be  anew  secreted  from  the  blood  : Thus  is  it  wisely  ordered  in  the  regular  state 
of  sleep,  that  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  spirits  retire  from  the  surface,  and 
the  nervous  secretion  enters  into  the  pores  ; but  in  unnatural  and  disordered  sleep, 
these  relative  motions  are  all  disordered,  now  this  way,  now  that,  sometimes  the 
outward,  sometimes  the  inward  motion  taking  place : sometimes  the  spirits, 

wearied  and  wasted,  suddenly  retire,  and  cause  a reflux  of  the  nervous  liquor ; or, 
the  relaxed  pores,  inviting  and  attracting  the  nervous  humor,  its  profusion  repels 
and  inundates  the  spirits.  The  many  and  various  modifications,  the  particular 
ways  and  modes  in  which  these  things  happen,  we  shall  presently  define  ; bur  in 
the  meanwhile  there  can  be  little  occasion  to  speak  more  of  oblivion  or  loss  of  me- 
mory, since  it  is  nothing  more  than  insatiable  sleep,  viz.  The  expulsion  or  exclu- 
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rion  of  the  animal  spirits  from  the  pores  on  the  exterior  of  the  brain  being  filled  by 
some  tremor*.” 

With  such  a piece  of  philosophy  for  the  ground  doctrine,  all  the  reasoning  on  the 
diseases  of  the  brain  must  have  one  uniform  complexion  ; all  its  affections  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  imperfect  concoction  of  the  nervous  fluids  and  animal  spirits,  to  the  in- 
constancy of  their  flux  and  reflux,  to  superfluous  serum,  or  to  corrupted  serum 
driven  outwards  when  it  should  stay  within,  or  to  various  malignant  and  villanous 
humours  mixed  with  and  polluting  the  purer  spirits.  The  cause  of  lethargy  is  plainly 
defined  by  Willis  to  arise  from  “ Humours  too  abundant  or  incongruous,  congregat- 
ed within  the  pores  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain.” 

Let  us  take  a humbler  strain,  and  judge  of  the  causes  of  lethargy,  not  from 
what  may  be  passing  in  such  invisible  pores,  but  by  what  we  plainly  see  in  dissec- 
tion. Willis  would  have  acted  more  wisely  both  for  the  improvement  of  science, 
and  for  his  own  reputation,  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  enunciation  of  great  and 
leading  facts  in  the  plain  unaffected  language  he  has  used  in  another  passage  : 

K I have  often  in  dissection  observed  that  lethargy  proceeds  from  a serous  humour 
surrounding  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  occupying  its  cortical  pores  ; for  in 
many  of  these  dead  of  this  disease,  I have  found  not  only  the  interstices  full  of  a 
limpid  serum,  but  its  very  substance  softened  by  the  moisture,  the  whole  brain  be- 
ing not  merely  dropsical,  but  drowned  in  water,  f 

* Attamen  de  priori  horum  supra  disserentes,  ostendimus  somni  essentiam  in  eo  consistere,  quod 
anima  ccrporea  se  paululum  subducens,  et  irraditionis  suae  sphaeram  contrahens,  imprimis  extimum 
cerebri  ambitum,  sive  corticem  ejus,  et  dein  exteriora  quaeque  sensus  et  motus  organa,  spirituum  ema- 
natione  destituat,  et  quasi  fores  occludat ; proinde  ut  illi  refecftionis  gratia  intra  revocati  succumbant,. 
et  quieti  indulgeant ; interim  cerebri  exterioris  pori,  et  meatis  a spirituum  excursibus  immunes,  et  va- 
cui,  liquori  ncrveo,  e sanguine  pro  novis  spirituum  copiis  extillato  aditum  praebent.  In  somno  naturali 
et  assueto,  binae  hae  concausae ; tanquam  ex  naturae  pafto  quodam  mutuo  conspirant,  et  simul  con- 
tingunt ; scie.  eodem  tempore  spiritus  recedunt,  et  humor  nerveus  subintrat : in  somno  autem  nonnaturali , 
sive  extraordinario,  causa  interdum  haec  et  quandoque  ilia  prior  est  ; nam  vel  spiritus  defessi,  aut  avo- 
cati,  se  prius  subtrahunt,  et  humori  nerveo  prae  foribus  aggesto  introitum  praebent,  vel  humor  ner- 
veus uberior  loca  ista  adpellens,  et  quasi  vi  viam  faciens,  spiritus  repellit  eorumque  meatus  subiens, 
quasi  inundat : utriusque  horum  varias  occasiones,  et  fiendi  modos  particolatim  assignavimus.  De 
oblivione,  sive  memoriae  eclipsi , vel  defe&u,  non  est  ut  multa  hie  dicamus,  quoniam  eadem  omnino  hujus, 
ac  somni  immodici,  causa  est,  nempe  spirituum  animalium,  ab  exterioris  cerebri  meatibus,  humore  quo- 
dam  plenis,  exclusion  et  commeatus  pro  tempore  interdiftus. 

h Lethargum  a serosa  colluvie  cerebri  anfractus  exteriores  alluente,  ejusque  poros  et  meatus  corticales 
subeunte,  interdum  oriri,  observations  anatomica  saepjus  comprobatum  vidi  ; In  multis  eoim 
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Apoplexy  and  Palsy  are  the  diseases  of  manhood,  and  are ’most  frequent  in  the 
prime  of  life  : Serous  Apoplexy  is  the  disease  of  old  age  : Apoplexy  and  palsy 
consist  in  sudden  and  impetuous  actions  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  : Lethargy  pro- 
ceeds from  a slowly  increasing  congestion  in  its  veins,  and  consequent  exudation 
upon  all  its  surfaces  : In  apoplexy,  the  mind  and  senses,  in  palsy  the  body  and 
voluntary  motions,  are  suddenly  affected  ; in  lethargy,  there  is  a milder  affection  of 
both,  slowly  increasing,  in  which  there  is  debility  but  no  direct  palsy,  torpor  but  no 
absolute  stupor.  Lethargy  is  distinguished  from  Hydrocephalus  by  absence  of 
pain  ; from  Typhomania  by  absence  of  delirium  ; from  Apoplexy  by  the  ab- 
sencecof  stupor : It  is  a loss  of  memory,  languor  and  indifference  to  all  usual 
concerns  and  interests  ; a listlessness  and  torpor  gradually  increasing,  till  at  last  the 
patient  slumbers  perpetually,  falls  asleep  in  whatever  posture  you  place  him,  at 
table,  in  company,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  interesting  business;  forgets  what  he 
meant  to  say,  and  though  excited  again  to  speech,  again  forgets  what  he  designed 
to  say ; he  slumbers  continually,  is  difficultly  roused,  and  answers  but  with  mono- 
syllables, till  gradually  all  the  functions  fail,  and  he  becomes  entirely  insensible,  vo- 
mits frequently,  and  dies  slightly  convulsed,  or  completely  oppressed ; yet  It  is  an 
oppression  unaccompanied,  like  that  of  apoplexy,  with  deep  stertor:  the  pulse 
is  throughout  weak  and  languid,  the  face  pale,  and  the  body  cold,  the  intestines 
torpid,  and  ail  the  secretions  (except  that  of  a pale  and  insipid  urine,)  sup- 
pressed ; when  the  patient  dies,  the  dilatation  of  all  the  veinous  system  of  the 
brain,  and  the  universally  increased  exudation  on  all  its  surfaces,  are  so  equally 
conspicuous  that  we  hardly  know  which  to  suspect  as  the  principal  cause  of 
death. 

In  investigating  this  state  of  the  brain,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  very  direct  and  im- 
mediate cause,  but  are  to  consider  those  slow  imperceptible  changes,  which  advancing 
years,  and  indulgence  in  idle  and  luxurious  habits  produce,  altering  slowly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  ; it  is  the  slow  destruction  which  time  alone,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
gradual  yielding  of  the  vessels,  under  perpetual  action,  brings  about,  independent  of 
die  various  imprudencies  in  our  mode  of  life  which  forward  the  decline  of  nature : 
It  is,  I believe,  a just  and  natural  view  of  the  subject,  to  say,  that  lethargy,  or  the 

ab  hoc  morbo  defunctis,  plicarum  cerebri  interstitia,  aqua  limpida  repleta,  quin  et  extimam  ejus  sub- 
stantiam,  a nimio  madore  modem  et  minus  firmam  : Insuper  in  nonnullis  cavitates  interiores  lymplia 
:urgentes}  et  totius  cerebri  compagem,  hydrope,  seu  potius  diluvio  immdatam  reperi. — Willis , page  294. 
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apoplexy  of  old  age,  is  the  same  dilatation  and  loss  of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  which  gradually  undermines  the  structure  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  but 
no  where  with  such  important  consequences  : what  leucophlegmatia  and  a vari- 
cose state  is  in  the  limbs,  the  serous  apoplexy  and  veinous  congestion  is  in  the 
brain. 

The  whole  fabric  of  the  body  consists  in  its  blood  vessels,  its  chief  bulk  in  their 
fluid  contents,  its  health  and  vigour  in  their  sound  and  well  proportioned  ac- 
tion : In  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  arterial  actions  are  gradually  prevailing  over  the 
resistance  of  the  veins ; and  when,  in  the  wane  of  life,  the  body  begins  to  decline 
in  strength  and  decay  in  substance,  the  change  is  every  where  denoted  by  the  yield- 
ing and  dilatation  of  the  veins  : this  is  at  once  the  mark  and  the  cause  of  the  decline 
in  the  limbs.  That  those  changes  take  place  in  the  brain  or  other  internal  parts, 
we  infer  from  symptoms,  or  discover  after  death  : In  a limb  the  dilatation  of 
the  veins  is  followed  by  an  imperfect  absorption,  an  infiltration  of  serum  into 
the  cellular  substance,  a thickening  and  swelling  of  the  whole  member,  and  ulcer- 
ation at  last  : the  patient  drags  on  life,  with  such  disorganization  slowly  in- 
creasing, in  the  limbs,  in  the  spleen,  the  liver  and  other  less  important  viscera  : but 
in  the  brain,  that  dilatation  of  the  veins  which  disorders  its  circulation,  that  imper- 
fect absorption,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  leucophlegmatic  state  of  the  limbs, 
does  infinite  harm  ; that  disorder  which  thickens  the  cellular  substance  of  a limb,  be- 
cause it  can  dilate,  wastes  and  injures  the  substance  of  the  brain,  because  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  placed  is  unyielding.  With  this  slowly  increasing  compression,  this  new 
and  unhealthy  state  of  the  brain,  all  its  functions  must  fail ; to  slowly  increasing 
compression,  as  in  the  slow  growth  of  tumors,  or  in  the  hydrocephalus  of  young 
children,  in  which  the  brain  is  almost  annihilated,  we  find  it  yields  without 
the  vital  functions,  or  even  the  voluntary  motions,  being  essentially  injured ; 
yet  these  are  ultimately  fatal : they  are  fatal  as  the  serous  state  of  the  brain  is, 
by  producing  torpor,  paralytic  debility,  and  slighter  convulsion  ; and  we  have  daily 
proofs  that  even  the  most  gradual  and  slightest  changes  on  the  texture  of  the  brain, 
have  their  effects  on  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  general  health.  I know  no 
disease  in  which  the  very  peculiar  symptoms,  and  very  peculiar  appearances  on  dis- 
section, are  so  inseparably  connected  as  in  serous  apoplexy  : torpor,  languor,  loss  of 
memory  and  intellect,  occur  in  various  affections  of  the  brain,  but  never  unaccompa- 
nied with  delirium,  with  pain,  with  fever,  or  some  other  peculiar  character  of  disease, 
except  when  it  proceeds  purely  from  the  serous  state.  “ A courtier  of  distinguish- 
Vol.  II.  4 P 
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ed  rank,  (says  Wepfer)  and  a prime  minister,  had  for  many  years  running  ulcers, 
■which  had  never  been  healed  up,  but  were  unadvisedly  stopped  in  his  old  age  : he 
was,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  afflicted  with  melancholy,  on  some  occasion  of  favours  and 
preferment  ungraciously  refused  him  ; and  in  no  long  while,  his  domestics  could  per- 
ceive that  his  memory  and  judgment  were  both  impaired  : in  the  midst  of  a discourse, 
he  stopped,  forgetting  what  he  had  said,  or  what  he  designed  to  say  ; often  he  con- 
tinued during  three  days  in  this  condition,  and  then  recovering  his  recollection, 
began  where  he  had  left  off  the  preceding  days,  and  finished,  without  stop  or 
hesitation,  the  directions  he  had  then  begun  to  give.  These  interruptions  of  memory 
and  reason  were  remarked  from  period  to  period,  till  in  process  of  time  his  memory 
and  reason  were  manifestly  impaired  ; and  at  the  end  of  half  a year,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted,  without  stertorous  or  noisy  breathing,  thirty  hours ; he 
died  placidly.” 

“ He  never  was  heard  to  complain  of  headache,  vertigo,  or  singing  of  the  ears. 
The  scull-cap  being  raised,  a profusion  of  serum  flowed  out,  insomuch  that  it 
might  be  moderately  estimated  at  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  cra- 
nium ; vesicles  were  also  observed  in  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  full  of 
limpid  serum 

This  I relate  to  you  as  a neat,  and  short  epitome  of  this  disease,  which  consists 
not  in  stupor,  for  the  patient  can  be  roused,  but  in  mere  somnolency,  free  from 
pain,  delirium,  fever,  or  any  other  symptom,  unless  it  be  sometimes,  a slight  vomit- 
ing from  the  affection  of  the  brain,  sometimes,  a slight  degree  of  paralytic  trem- 
bling, or  of  actual  palsy : the  patient  labouring  under  serous  apoplexy  is  overcome 
with  sleepiness,  and  incessant  yawning,  but,  though  he  sleeps  in  all  postures,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  interesting  occupations,  he  can  always  be  roused;  though  indif- 
ferent to  his  affairs  and  duties,  his  senses  and  faculties  continue  long  unimpaired,  and 
are  exerted  when  roused;  but  the  deep  insensibility,  which  resembles  that  of  apoplexy 
in  all  but  the  stertorous  breathing  and  inflated  visage,  is  only  of  a few  days  duration, 
and  prognosticates  death.  Upon  dissecting  the  brain  its  veins  are  found  choaked  with 
dark  blood,  and  the  ventricles  and  surfaces  inundated  with  serum. 

So  little  do  we  know  of  veinous  absorption,  or  even  of  arterial  exudation,  that  no 
prolixity  of  inquiry  could  cariy  us  at  all  deeper  into  the  philosophy  of  this  disease. 
But  its  slow  progress,  and  the  causes  which  lead  insensibly  to  this  condition,  are 
highly  worthy  of  your  attention.  We  are  not,  as  in  other  affections  of  the  brain,  to 
look  for  any  very  immediate  excitement,  but  to  those  habits  of  indulgence  and  idleness, 
* Wepfer,  Observatio  96.  intitled  “ Sopor  funesitis  a coJluvie  serosa  cerebri 
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to  those  peculiarities  of  natural  conformation,  which  predipose  to  this  state ; and 
it  is  a material  point  of  my  duty,  to  remind  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  live  in  health, 
how  much  foititude  and  self-denial  is  required  to  struggle  against  indulgences  once 
become  habitual,  to  live  a hardy  and  active  life,  to  maintain  health  and  clearness  of 
head,  along  with  nimbleness  and  vigour  of  body. 

The  approach  of  old  age  is  marked  in  all  the  visible  parts  of  the  body  by  dilatation 
of  the  veins,  as  in  the  lean  hand  and  bald  temples  ; its  effects  upon  the  internal  viscera 
are  known  by  languor  of  the  circulation,  and  the  imperfect  performance  of  the  func- 
tions ; but  when  to  this  natural  decline  are  added  luxury,  indulgence,  and  a torpid 
and  sedentary  life,  the  veinous  plethora  advances  rapidly,  and  diseases  of  the  head 
are,  next  to  swelling  of  the  limbs,  the  most  conspicuous  effects  of  old  age. 
Plethora,  fullness,  loaded  with  fat ! forgetful,  stupid,  torpid,  lethargic,  are  ideas 
and  expressions  so  inseparably  connected,  that  there  cannot  but  be  much  truth  in 
the  observation  on  which  those  proverbial  reproaches  are  founded  : Look 

to  the  habit  of  a sailor,  a soldier,  or  a slave  ; compare  it  with  that  of  a citizen, 
a pampered  man  of  wealth,  or  his  cook  or  porter  ! in  the  one  you  see  marks  of  ir- 
resistable  predisposition  to  disease  ; in  the  other,  alacrity,  vigour,  and  health.  In 
a whole  fleet  or  army,  where  spare  diet,  and  regular  hours,  and  constant  labour  are 
exacted,  there  is  not  one  man  of  that  gross  habit ; not  one  fat,  bloated,  feeble, 
giddy,  nervous  ; none  apoplectic,  except  from  intoxication,  nor  subject  to  those 
maladies  of  the  nervous  system,  or  distempers  of  the  imagination,  which  we  most 
dread  : And  since  it  is  so,  assuredly  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  following  a like 
regimen,  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  intellect. 

The  most  complete  lethargy  I ever  witnessed  short  of  death,  and  curable  by 
medicine,  was  that  of  one  born  with  an  uncommonly  vigorous  constitution  : this 
person  had  kept  the  books  and  accounts  of  a Company,  and  travelled  about  their  con- 
cerns, which  implies  a life  of  the  greatest  activity,  a sound  head,  and  hardy  body ; 
and  by  living  thus  in  perpetual  activity  of  mind  and  body  for  a course  of  years, 
and  advancing  towards  his  40th  year,  he  had  wrought  his  system  up  gradually 
to  the  highest  state  of  health,  was  extremely  bulky,  with  a full  face,  a florid 
colour,  a prominent  eye,  and  a gross  and  full  state  of  body  ; but  in  his  severe 
journies,  performed  chiefly  on  horseback,  he  had  suffered  a violent  inflammation 
about  the  perinaeum  ; _ a complete  fistula  was  formed  ; and  being  much  neglected, 
extended  so  as  to  penetrate  to  the  intestine,  opening  at  the  same  time  by  many 
orifices  in  the  perinaeum,  affecting  in  short  every  thing  but  the  urethra.  After 
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a few  journies,  he  could  no  longer  mount  his  horse,  nor  get  into  a carriage,  and 
became  loathsome  to  himself  j and  an  ill  judged  delicacy  preventing  him  from 
disclosing  his  situation,  he  lived  for  a long  time  quite  secluded,  abandoned  his  usual 
active  exertions  abroad,  found  his  memory  fail,  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  at 
home,  sunk  into  slothful  and  solitary  habits,  eat,  drank,  and  slumbered  night  and 
day,  till  his  senses  were  entirely  gone.  He  was  completely  lethargic  : whatever  he 
was  forced  by  importunity  to  speak,  in  the  way  of  answer,  was  so  inconsistent 
and  inarticulate,  that  his  friends  feared  he  had  lost  his  judgment  as  well  as  memory, 
and  that  his  situation  was  desperate.  When  I was  called,  I found  him  lying  in 
a great  chair,  in  a deep  sleep,  from  which  he  was  very  difficultly  roused  : it  was 
after  many  successive  visits,  that  I was  able  to  extort  a few  such  answers  as  shew- 
ed me  that  there  was  something  more  to  be  inquired  into  than  this  stupor ; and  it 
was  only  by  examining  without  his  leave,  indeed  almost  without  his  consciousness, 
and  directed  by  more  than  one  of  my  senses  into  the  state  of  the  parts.  So  deep 
was  his  lethargy,  that  for  many  days  I was  obliged  to  trust  merely  to  the  report  of 
his  servants  and  friends,  who  were  astonished  at  his  inexplicable  situation,  till  they 
found  that  I did  not  regard  it  as  desperate  ; In  a few  weeks,  by  frequent  and 
drastic  purges,  and  blisters  over  the  whole  head,  he  was  cured  of  the  lethargy,  and 
restored  to  his  senses,  and  the  necessary  operation  performed ; and  having  left  him, 
with  the  Prince’s  injunction  to  his  companion  Hall,  “ Learn  to  live  cleanly,”  he 
has  recovered  the  natural  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  that  though  he  could  not,  for 
many  weeks,  speak  one  intelligible  or  consistent  word,  regulates  once  more  the 
concerns  of  a company. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation,  that  at  a certain  period  of  life  the  hu- 
man constitution  undergoes  a change,  the  full  import  of  which  you  may  not  per- 
haps conceive,  but  which  is  at  once  accelerated  by  idle  and  luxurious  habits,  and 
rendered  more  critical  in  its  consequences.  You  observe  a man  having  a con- 
stitution capable  of  the  most  vigorous  health,  urged  on  by  over-feeding  and  a luxu- 
rious and  indolent  life,  into  obesity  and  premature  plethora  and  veinous  dilatation  : 
the  cellular  substance  continues  distending,  the  veinous  system  dilating,  and  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  45,  in  uninterrupted  and  increasing  health  : But  the  arterial  actions  once 
repressed  by  veinous  plethora,  the  body  comes  to  be  less  perfectly  nourished,  the  head 
to  be  loaded  with  blood,  vertiginous  complaints  begin  to  be  sensibly  perceived,  the 
6tomach  begins  to  be  affected,  and  the  spirits  to  fail ; and  to  the  affection  of  the 
stomach,  is  attributed  the  decrease  of  appetite,  the  consequent  defect  of  nourish- 
ment, and  the  concomitant  wasting  of  the  body.  Is  it  then  to  an  affection  of  the 
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stomach,  to  idiopathic  dyspepsia,  to  a mere  defect  of  nourishment,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  this  utter  ruin  of  the  system,  this  universal  affection  of  all  its  functions  ? By 
no  means  ; question  your  patient,  and  you  will  find,  by  all  his  lesser  complaints 
and  feelings,  that  an  increasing  congestion  in  the  veinous  system  of  the  head  has, 
by  injuring  the  function  of  the  brain,  affected  at  once  the  appetite,  the  strength, 
the  spirits,  and  the  whole  health  ; you  will  find  that  headaches,  vertigo,  languors, 
and  dejection  of  spirits,  hypochondriacal  affections,  incapacity  for  business,  a 
necessity  for  air,  exercise,  and  company,  precede  this  wasting  and  emaciation  of 
the  system,  a state  of  the  system  requiring  in  my  opinion  prescriptions  very  different 
from  chamomile  emetics,  and  doses  of  bark  and  port-wine.  At  the  period  of  this 
revolution  in  the  health,  the  vertigo,  headaches,  dyspepsia,  and  emaciation,  keep  an 
equal  pace  ; no  sooner  is  the  health  and  fullness  of  the  system  wound  up  to  this 
extreme  point,  no  sooner  does  a man,  inordinately  lusty,  fall  off  in  flesh,  than 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  health  and  spirits  ensues.  This  revolution  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  gradual  decline  of  some  organ ; and  I leave  you  to  judge  to  which  cause 
you  are  to  impute  such  changes,  whether  to  the  stomach,  or  to  the  brain  ? In  the 
brain,  as  in  the  limbs,  veinous  dilatation  is  the  invariable  precursor  of  serous  exu- 
dation, and  veinous  congestion  and  serous  exudation  are  the  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena. 

I am  persuaded  that  the  numbers  who  die,  having  but  a little  passed  the  middle 
stage  of  life,  of  no  formed  complaint,  but  of  gradually  declining  health,  of  debility, 
hypochondriacism,  indigestion,  languor,  and  wasting  of  the  flesh,  die  from  this 
indisposition  of  the  brain  ; and  that  the  lethargy,  or  apoplexy  of  old  age,  is  the  ulti- 
mate stage  of  this  disease  ; and  I think  I can  observe,  that  the  predisposition  which 
in  men  arise  from  an  indolent  luxurious  life,  arises  in  women  from  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  circulating  system,  from  menstruation  being  necessarily  connec- 
ted with  the  general  circulation,  and  the  necessity  of  this  habitual  discharge  : 
Menstruation  gives  the  female  system  a natural  tendency  to  plethora  : early  men- 
struation and  frequent  child-bearing,  of  women  in  warm  climates,  makes  them 
early  old ; early  marriages  and  frequent  child-bearing,  in  women  of  our  colder 
climate,  disposes  them  to  obesity  ; none  are  so  loaded  with  fat,  as  those  who  have 
borne  many  children,  for  pregnancy  and  suckling  are  attended  with  such  peculiar 
actions  and  such  general  excitement  of  the  whole  habit,  as  to  produce  a secretion  of 
fat,  and  a veinous  plethora.  The  menstrual  flux,  so  essential  to  the  fecundity  of  the 
uterine  system,  is  a dangerous  complication  of  the  general  circulation,  and  its  tenden- 
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cy  to  produce  disease  cannot  be  understood  without  remarking  its  reaction  upon  the 
brain  : even  the  occasional  fullness  which  precedes  menstruation,  and  the  occasional 
highly  irritable  state  of  the  system  which  attends  it,  influences  the  whole  body.  But 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  so  great  an  extension  of  substance  as  the  womb  suffers, 
in  pregnancy,  and  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  embryo,  is  a cause  of  great  ir- 
regularities of  circulation,  and  of  oppressive  accumulations  of  blood  : hence  the  chief 
disorders  of  women,  who  are  subject  to  headaches  in  youth,  to  stomach  complaints, 
and  ill  health,  while  menstruation  is  yet  irregular  and  not  established,  to  hysterical  and 
other  fits,  during  the  prime  of  life ; to  obesity,  women  are  most  peculiarly  predis- 
posed, in  the  decline  of  life,  and  to  lethargic  stupor,  and  the  slighter  degrees  of  palsy, 
in  old  age.  Often  I have  seen  irregular  menstruation  produce  habitual  and  dreadful 
headaches,  those  headaches  attended  at  times  with  symptoms  of  temporary  or  slighter 
effusions  of  serum,  and  those  effusions  at  last  irremediable  by  any  natural  powers 
of  the  constitution,  and  fatal,  causing,  in  the  first  instance,  symptoms  of  insanity, 
and  in  the  second  symptoms  of  apoplectic  torpor. 

Nor  should  you  wonder  at  finding  me  ascribing  this  lethargic  or  serous  state  of 
the  brain,  to  various  and  apparently  incongruous  causes,  to  severe  and  protracted 
studies,  to  an  intemperate  as  well  as  to  an  indolent  life  : I follow  experience  only,  and 
state  facts,  such  as  it  would  be  my  duty  to  state,  though  I could  in  no  degree  explain 
them  : Yet,  if  you  reflect  on  the  first  change  of  structure,  viz.  veinous  congestion 
gradually  increasing,  gradually  oppressing  the  brain,  and  slowly  lessening  the  absorp- 
tion, you  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  such  a state  as  effectually  produced  by 
study,  i.  e.  by  continued  intense  excitement  of  the  function  of  the  brain,  as  by  intem- 
perance. 

No  abstract  description  of  this  disease  can  be  so  impressive  as  a case,  or  can  so 
happily  represent  to  your  imagination,  the  slow  progressive  effects  of  physical  dis- 
order of  the  brain,  in  destroying  the  physical  properties  of  the  body,  and  along 
with  these  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  gentleman,  whose  case  I am  now  to 
deliver  to  you,  fell  down  stairs,  and  his  immediate  death  was  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  either  consequent  to  the  fall,  or  produced  by  the  sudden  bursting 
of  some  blood  vessel : But  his  disease  was  the  serous  or  lethargic  state  of  the  brain  : 
the  period  of  it  was  long,  its  process  gradual : not  a symptom,  or  no  material  one,  is 
wanting  in  the  following  narrative  of  his  case.  He  was  afflicted  with  a slow  train  of 
paralytic  and  nervous  affections  : and  was  conscious,  during  many  months,  of  the 
slow  decline  of  his  appetite  and  health,  of  his  vigour  of  intellect  and  strength  of  body, 
•of  his  vision,  his  powers  of  mastication,  and  of  deglutition  : he  slumbered  in  his  chair. 
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in  his  chariot,  at  table  ; in  all  occupations  and  postures,  and  finally,  his  fall  was  oc- 
casioned by  this  stupor  and  paralytic  weakness,  hardly  any  function  which  the 
brain  regulates  remaining  entire. 

“ This  gentleman,  a man  of  distinguished  rank,  was  seized  in  spring  with 
cramps,  first  in  the  calves  of  his  legs,  then  in  his  thighs,  and  lastly  in  his  hands  and 
fingers.  Towards  midsummer  his  neck  became  painful,  and  his  head  was  drawn 
to  one  side ; he  caught  a cold  by  drinking  lemonade  when  over-heated,  and,  by 
a day  of  violent  exercise,  he  greatly  increased  the  catarrh.  Various  plasters  and 
ointments  were  applied  to  the  pained  and  rigid  part  of  the  neck  ; but,  while  this 
was  adoing,  he  began  to  observe  a dimness  of  sight,  with  an  appearance  as  of  clouds 
floating  before  his  eyes,  and  his  palate  became  insensible,  whatever  he  ate  seeming 
tasteless : he  used  warm  baths  for  several  weeks,  but  without  effect : he  was  then 
seized  with  a puking,  which  an  emetic  seemed  to  relieve,  but  in  a few  days  the 
sickness  returned,  and  what  he  vomited  was  sometimes  frothy,  sometimes  bilious, 
often  he  simply  vomited  the  meal  he  had  taken. 

“ His  appetite  was  now  entirely  gone ; his  food  seemed  quite  insipid  ; and  he 
felt  as  if,  instead  of  a savoury  morsel,  he  was  chewing  a bit  of  stick  : the  vomiting 
increased  ; the  obscurity  of  vision  was  deeper  ; he  often  saw  double  ; often  for  days 
he  could  not  write  a letter  ; in  speaking,  he  was  sensible  at  times  of  a degree  of  hesi- 
tation, and  was  conscious  of  particular  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  letter  R ; thus 
slowly  and  gradually  did  these  paralytic  symptoms  increase.  He  was  now  so  very 
drowsy  that  he  dropt  asleep  at  table,  and  his  sleep  was  heavy,  oppressed,  and  snor- 
ing : he  felt  great  lassitude  and  languor,  -walked  very  feebly,  yawned  long  and 
wide,  and  when  the  fits  of  yawning  came  upon  him,  his  speech  was  more  inter- 
rupted, and  he  uttered  the  few  words  he  was  forced  to  speak  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty. This  vomiting  was  often  preceded  by  eructations ; the  saliva  flowed  from 
his  mouth ; the  torpor  and  confusion  of  vision  was  particularly  distressing,  and  for 
many  months  he  continued  to  pass  great  quantities  of  pale  urine.  His  pulse  was 
throughout  weak  and  frequent ; want  of  appetite,  and  continual  sickness,  brought 
on  great  emaciation,  he  was  pale  and  weakly,  suffered  much  from  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  yet  was  able  to  undertake  great  journies. 

“ About  a month  after  he  had  begun  to  use  the  warm  baths,  Wepfer  was  called  to 
him,  and  found  him  in  the  evening  speaking  with  difficulty,  as  if  his  nostrils  were 
plugged  ; he  complained  of  obscurity  of  vision,  he  saw  double,  and  before  supper 
he  puked ; he  ate  little,  slept  most  profoundly  during  the  whole  night,  which  was 
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that  of  the  nth  of  October  1 68 1 ; and  on  the  12th,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  intrea- 
ties of  Wepfer,  he  would  set  forth  upon  a day’s  journey,  which  he  did  accomplish 
before  the  evening,  but  arrived  languid,  fatigued,  and  fasting  : four  times  during  the 
forenoon  of  this  day,  and  while  upon  his  journey,  he  vomited,  and  had  not  advanced 
two  miles  when  he  began  to  slumber : he  made  his  dinner  of  eggs,  and  a boiled 
quince,  for  he  abhorred  animal  food,  and  all  the  afternoon  he  slept  profoundly  in 
the  carriage  ; arriving  late  and  wearied  at  his  journey’s  end,  he  ate  little,  and  slept 
profoundly  the  whole  night  long  : In  the  morning  he  vomited  much,  and  there 
seemed,  before  each  fit  of  puking,  to  be  strong  heavings  in  the  diaphragm,  so  that 
his  face  was  inflated,  and  the  tears  ran  over  his  cheeks,  and  after  the  stomach  was 
emptied,  he  continued  puking  and  reaching ; yet  he  went  abroad  in  his  chariot, 
dined  lightly  on  eggs  and  a boiled  quince,  and  went  after  dinner  to  see  the  king 
pass  in  triumph. 

“ About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  fell  down  stairs,  and  was  raised  from 
the  ground  in  a state  of  deadly  stupor,  his  jaws  alone  clenched  firmly,  his  limbs 
powerless  and  relaxed  : Being  laid  in  bed,  a cordial  was  poured  into  his  mouth, 
and  he  streight  way  became  warm,  complaining  when  he  was  revived  of  excessive 
heat.  We  believed  (says  Wepfer)  his  fall  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  his 
confusion  of  head  and  weakness  of  limbs.” 

“ I found  (says  Wepfer)  his  pulse'quick  and  respiration  regular  ; he  complained, 
when  raised  up,  of  violent  pain,  nor  could  he  suffer  his  back  to  be  touched,  the  lap  of 
his  ear  was  torn  in  the  fall  by  his  ear-ring.  Wepfer,  now  deliberating  what  to  do, 
ordered  only  a sharp  glyster,  but  refrained  from  bleeding,  apprehending  that  there 
was  actually  a serous  effusion  within  the  head,  the  signs  of  which  were  torpor  and 
somnolency,  vertigo,  and  staggering,  cloudy  vision,  and  an  impediment  of  speech, 
such  as  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  slight  ulceration  which  was  observed  on  the 
tongue,  nor  to  a slight  swelling  of  the  tonsils  which  had  now  disappeared.  The 
glyster  was  not  returned  for  two  hours  ; he  began  to  move  his  head  about ; then 
sat  up  of  his  own  accord,  without  help,  and  puked  several  times,  but  without 
vomiting : he  had  next  several  very  fetid  stools  ; and  was  plainly  conscious  of  his 
filthy  condition,  which  he  expressed  by  uneasy  and  restless  motions ; but  could  not 
speak,  although  immediately  before  those  loose  stools,  he  had  spoken  a few  words 
to  Wepfer,  expressive  of  uneasiness.  All  night  he  lay  as  usual,  snoring  in  a pro- 
found sleep,  extended  like  a log,  without  apparent  feeling  or  sense  : Wepfer  order- 
ed blisters  to  be  applied  to  both  legs  and  arms,  and  prescribed  a cephalic  water,  but 
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nothing  lightened  the  stupor ; he  never  stirred  a limb  ; he  sometimes  swallowed  a 
little,  but  his  jaws  presently  clenched  again. 

“ In  this  condition  he  lay  seven  or  eight  days,  when  Wepfer,  by  the  advice  of 
Hamerer,  ordered  his  shoulders  to  be  scarified,  and  cupped  with  large  cupping 
glasses  : neither  frictions,  pinching,  nor  any  other  kind  of  excitement  caused  the 
slightest  appearance  of  sensibility  : He  now  lay  in  the  deepest  apoplexy : cephalic 
herbs  steeped  in  wine  were  applied  over  his  head,  and  live  pidgeons  cut  in  halves  : 
Petit  was  now  called,  to  whom  they  related  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  little  remaining  strength  of  the  patient,  ordered  bleedings,  vo- 
mits, and  purges,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  apoplexy,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
chief  cause,  believing  that  the  vital  powers  were  only  oppressed,  not  destroyed.  He 
was  bled  till  the  pulse  in  the  other  arm  began  to  fail.  Of  the  purging  potion  he  could 
take  but  a few  spoonfuls,  so  slowly  and  imperfectly  did  he  swallow.  Next  morning, 
before  day,  he  was  seized  with  a horrible  epilepsy  of  the  right  side,  while  the  left  lay 
paralytic : long  after  each  epileptic  paroxysm,  no  pulse  could  be  felt,  and  when  it 
did  return,  the  stertorous  breathing  began  again.  He  was  made  to  swallow  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  the  cephalic  water ; and  continued  to  have  loose  and  fetid  stools  : 
the  pulse  and  breathing  varied : towards  five  in  the  morning,  the  pulse  sunk,  and 
death  seemed  to  be  approaching  : his  eyes,  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death,  were 
distorted  and  agitated  by  a perpetual  convulsive  motion.  From  five  till  nine  he  was 
tortured  with  pain,  and  with  horrible  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  : the  upper  parts  of  his 
body  were  bedewed  with  sweat,  his  lower  extremities  were  cold,  his  eye  became 
flaccid  as  if  a part  of  the  aqueous  humor  had  been  discharged.  The  head  was  again 
drawn  convulsively  to  one  side  : he  now  and  then  raised  his  arms : he  died  before- 
twelve o’clock,  the  twentieth  day  from  that  of  the  fall.” 

dissection. 

* “ In  the  abdomen  and  thorax  there  was,  as  far  as  I could  perceive,  (says  Wepfer) 
nothing  remarkable.  The  fall  had  assuredly  hurt  only  the  thorax,  for  one  rib  was 
broken  and  projected  inwards  through  the  pleura,  which  was  greatly  inflamed  ; but 
on  the  head,  though  the  ear-ring  was  ruffled  by  the  fall,  the  scalp  even  was  not 
bruised  ; there  was  certainly  no  mark  of  ecchymosis  : the  most  prominent  parts  of 
the  frontal  and  occipital  bones  were  bumpy  and  almost  gummatose  ; they  were  in- 
vested  with  pericranium  of  a natural  colour,  though  rathe!  inclined  to  whiteness  : it 
Vol.  II.  ■ A 
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was  difficult  to  raise  the  cranium  from  the  dura  mater,  so  firmly  did  it  adhere  ; 
while  the  cranium  itself,  unusually  brittle,  crashed  and  crumbled  with  the  slightest 
force,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  were  large  and  quite  empty.  On  the  left  side,  a foul 
serum  issued  from  the  low  parts  of  the  dura  mater  ; it  resembled  the  washings  of 
flesh,  and  in  part  coagulated ; and  on  laying  open  the  dura  mater,  much  grumous 
blood  wTas  found  betwixt  the  meninges,  among  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  on  the 
corpus  callosum  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles,  and 
under  the  basis  of  the  brain,  and  the  left  hemisphere  appeared  softer  and  more  pulpy 
than  the  right,  while  the  internal  surface  of  the  ventricle  seemed  rough,  fleecy, 
and  coated  wfith  a sort  of  mucus.  Upon  cutting  out  the  brain,  much  yellow  serum 
flowed  from  the  canal  of  the  spinal  marrow  ; and  in  the  cranium,  in  its  basis,  near 
the  os  petrosum,  was  something  like  a capillary  fissure  ; the  scull,  from  its  dryness 
and  brittleness,  sounded  like  a broken  jug,  but  there  was  no  fracture,  for  a similar 
rent  was  seen  on  the  other  side 

There  must  ever  be  something  mysterious  in  cases  of  this  nature  : nothing 
can  be  more  difficult  than  to  decide  whether,  in  the  present  instance,  the  ex- 
travasation happened  in  the  moment  of  the  fall,  or  whether  it  happened  from 
the  sudden  giving  way  of  some  artery  in  the  basis  of  the  brain,  betwixt 
the  8th  and  9th  day  after  the  fall.  If  it  happened  in  the  moment  of  the 
fall,  it  cannot  but  seem  wonderful,  that  a man  whose  brain  ^was  oppressed  wnth 
so  extensive  an  extravasation,  should  speak,  complain,  feel  his  pain  when  the  in- 
jured part  was.  touched,  and  even  raised  himself  without  help  in  bed  ; (yet  that  is 
in  perfect  consistency  with  various  cases  I have  related  :)  If  it  happened  on  the 
night  betwixt  the  eighth  and  ninth  day  from  the  fall,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
extravasation  taking  place  immediately  after  bleeding,  a measure  which,  though 
quite  from  the  purpose  in  a case  of  serous  apoplexy,  should  have  prevented  any 
haemorrhagic  effusion.  I am,  at  any  rate,  contented  to  have  thus  curiously  described 
to  you  the  state  of  the  who'e  system  while  the  brain  is  drowned  in  this  serous 
effusion,  and  the  slow  successive  steps  by  which  the  functions  are  dissolved, 
death  approaching.  For  this  complaint,  you  will  have  remarked,  began  with  the 
slightest  nervous  tremors,  with  cramps  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  a slight  distortion  of  the 
neck,  then  dimness  of  sight,  an  appearance  as  if  clouds  were  floating  before  the  eyes  ; 

* This  seems  to  have  been  the.'Additumentum  Suturae  Lambdoida,  in  which  they  were  in  danger 
or  marking  down  as  a fracture,  for  the  concluding  words  of  his  narrative  are,  « Aune  forte  sutura 
hiantior  ?” 
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double  vision  ; loss  of  taste  ; loss  of  appetite,  sickness  ; bilious  vomiting  ; hesita- 
tion in  speech ; the  words  hardly  audible,  and  uttered  with  difficulty  ; and  there 
was  added  to  the  other  phenomena,  that  decided  sign  of  palsy  and  debility,  the 
saliva  dropping  from  his  lips.  These  were  all  accompanied  with  such  stupor,  that 
he  fell  often  down  flat  upon  the  table  in  deep  oppression  ; there  was  continued  las- 
situde, languor,,  feebleness  of  gait,  perpetual  drowsiness,  snoring  and  long  con- 
tinued slumbers  ; at  last,  from  increasing  feebleness  and  stupor,  his  limbs  tottered 
under  him  ; he  fell  at  last  down  stairs,  and  after  lying  insensible  for  ten  days,  he  ex- 
pired. All  this  is  well  depicted  in  the  narrative, . and  with  this  vivid  impression  of 
the  condition  of  one  verging  towards  death,  oppressed  with  the  serous  apoplexy, 
I take  my  leave  of  this  subject  proceeding  next  to  describe  the  various  conse- 
quences of  the  inflamed  state  of  the  brain., 

SKETCH  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  INFLAMED  STATE 

OF  1HE  BRAIN 

It  will,  I am  conscious,  require  thought  and  meditation  to  recollect  or  describe 
the  many  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  inflammation  of  an  organ 
of  such  wide  influence  in  the  system,  and  so  essential  to  life,  must  be  attended 
with  various  and  terrible  symptoms.  The  issue  or  termination  as  it  is  called,  of 
inflammation  in  any  given  organ,  (viz.  by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene^ 
must  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure,  and  on  the  laws  of  vascular  ac- 
tion, but  this  however  relates  merely  to  changes  of  structure,  suspected  before, 
and  visible  only  after  death  : but  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the  phaenomena 
produced  in  the  general  body,  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  office  of  the  affected 
organ,  on  its  importance  to  life,  on  its  influence  over  the  whole  system.  In 
an  organ,  important  and  extensive  in  its  influence  as  the  brain  is,  the  symptoms 
must  be  both  violent  and  very  anomalous  : Pain,  sickness,  and  constipation  are  the 
symptoms  of  inflamed  abdomen  ; pain,  cough,  difficult  breathing,  bloody  or  viscid 
expectoration  of  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; delirium,  fever,  sensibility  to  light 
and  noise,  and  in  the  end,  blindness,  double  vision,  convulsions,  howling,  and 
the  most  unnatural  and  horrid  screams,  are  the  ordinary  and  inseparable  symptoms 
of  inflamed  brain  ; but  the  various  terminations  in  serous  exudation,  suppura- 
tion or  gangrene,  ulceration  on  the  surface,  or  abscess  within  the  substance  of  the., 
brain,  give  a horrible  variety  to  the  symptoms. 

Every  step  in  physical  knowledge  facilitates  every  succeeding  one : acquainted  as 
you  are  with  the  general  structure  of  the  brain,  and  with  many  of  its  fatal  affections^ 
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£7o  exudation  frequent  in  inflamed  brain. 

•you  will  readily  conceive  that  there  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  to  give  a singular  and  atrocious  form  to  its  very  slightest  diseases. 
First,  the  proportion  of  arteries  and  veins  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  of 
the  action  of  the  one,  and  of  the  resistance  of  the  other,  is  so  curiously  ad- 
justed, that  the  slightest  loss  of  balance  affects  the  function.  The  veins  being 
dilated  in  the  progress  of  life,  and  loaded  with  blood  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
all  the  effects  of  compressed  brain  instantly  ensue  : thus  it  is  in  the  apoplectic  stroke, 
when  a sudden  impulse  from  the  arteries  surcharges  the  veins,  obscures  the  senses, 
checks  the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  makes  the  pulse  and  breathing  slow, 
while  the  body  is  paralysed.  But  inflammation,  whether  extending  over  the  surfaces 
or  concentrated  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  is  a high  arterial  action  uncontrolled 
and  unopposed  by  any  accumulation  in  the  veins,  which  takes  its  complexion  from  the 
degree  and  manner  in  v/hich  the  brain  is  affected.  Inflammation  is  the  disease  pecu- 
liar to  child-hoc d or  youth,  to  that  stage  of  life  in  which  a free  and  rapid  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood  through  the  veins  seconds  the  high  action  of  the  arteries  ; the  sen- 
ses, in  place  of  being  obscured  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  become  at  first  more 
acute,  the  eye  more  sensible  to  light,  the  ear  to  noise,  and  the  whole  frame  to  heat  or 
any  other  exciting  cause.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  fretful ; the  pain  of  the  head  intense 
and  keen ; and  this  dreadful  headache  tortures  the  patient  till  drowsiness,  stupor, 
convulsions,  double  vision,  blindness,  and,  at  the  last,  total  insensibility  and  death 
ensue,  in  consequence  of  serous  exudation  oppressing  the  brain. 

But  inflammation  takes  various  forms  as  it  affects  the  membranes,  the  surfaces,  or 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  a part  or  the  whole  of  it.  You  recollect  the  extent 
of  surfaces  of  the  brain,  and  the  exquisite  vascularity  of  the  membrances,  by  which 
those  surfaces  are  lined  or  involved  ! You  are  surely  aware  of  the  consequences  : 
you  surely  have  foreseen  that  this  more  than  any  other  peculiarity  must  give  the 
character  to  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Under  high  action  of  the  arteries, 
exudation  or  serous  effusion  is  inevitable  ; such  effusion  must  happen  ; in  any 
part  in  the  brain  it  is  fatal.  A school-boy  heated  by  running  at  a play,  fighting 
and  quarrelling,  sweating  first,  and  then  exposed  to  cold,  and  sometimes  lying  basking 
in  the  sun,  sometimes  running  hard,  suffering  also  occasionally  from  falls  and  blows, 
has  his  brain  inflamed  as  suddenly  as  the  glottis  and  trachea  are  in  Croup.  He  re- 
turns home  after  a day  of  violent  exercise,  feverish  and  languid  ; his  pulse  is  quick 
and  fretful,  his  cheek  flushed,  he  complains  of  his  temples,  and  hangs  his  head, 
throws  himself  across  the  bed,  and  presses  his  forehead  or  temples  with  his 
hands ; then  he  cries  and  shrieks  with  the  acute  pain ; he  cannot  endure  the  light, 
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nor  the  tread  of  a foot  in  his  chamber,  till  in  a few  days  the  watery  effusion  going  on 
from  the  first,  shows  its  effects  in  the  end  ; he  begins  to  slumber,  a sort  of  stupor,  in- 
terrupted by  dismal  and  piercing  cries,  follows  the  acute  pains  of  the  first  day,  the 
eye  at  first  unable  to.  endure  the  light  is  now  insensible,  the  child  squints,  sees 
double,  vomits,  becomes  entirely  blind,  and  convulsive  and  automaton  like  motions 
ensue,  consisting  sometimes  in  a rotatory  motion  of  the  head,  sometimes  in  a cir- 
cumgiration  of  the  hand  ; he  gradually  sinks  into  a deep  stupor,  and  dies  on  the  four- 
teenth or  twentieth  day  with  inflamed  membranes,  and  a serous  effusion  into  all  the 
cavities,  and  over  all  the  surfaces  of  the  brain. 

The  import  of  these  signs  cannot  be  mistaken.  But  if  such  phenomena  truly 
arise  from  the  high  vascular  action  extending  over  so  great  a surface,  must  they  not 
be  inseparable  from  every  form  of  inflammation,  almost  from  every  form  of  disease 
in  the  brain  ? And  they  are  inseparable  ! I never  dissected  a tumor,  nor  an  abscess  of 
the  brain,  from  disease,  or  from  external  injury,  where  there  was  not  serous  effu- 
sion ; never  saw  a boy  die  from  fungous  protrusion  of  the  brain,  in  consequence 
of  fracture  of  the  scull,  or  rather  of  the  injudicious  use  of  the  trepan,  in  whom  I 
could  not  distinguish  the  signs  of  such  effusion  ; the  boy,  expiring  under  fungus  of 
the  brain,  shrieks  during  the  inflamed  stage,  and  is  insensible  or  convulsed  during 
the  latter  stage  of  serous  effusion,  and  dies  of  water  in  the  head.  I cannot  refrain 
from  transcribing  from  my  case  book  the  abrupt  notes  of  one  dissection  as  an  epitome 
of  all  the  dissections  of  this  kind  I have  there  recorded. 

The  death  of  this  boy,  (who  had  been  imprudently  trepaned,  a large  portion  of  the 
cranium  being  ignorantly  and  wantonly  removed,  and  the  brain  exposed  unsupported 
except  by  the  delicate  dura  mater,)  was  owing  to  a universal  inflammation,  and  a 
partial  protrusion  of  the  brain.  “ When  his  parents  first  came  to  visit  him  in  the 
hospital,  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed  while  his  head  was  shaved  ; he  held  his  pocket 
handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  wiped  away  carefully  and  nicely  the  blood  that  ran  down 
his  temples;  he  had  never  been  discouraged,  till  upon  seeing  his  mother,  he  laid  down 
his  head  in  her  bosom  and  fell  a crying  and  complaining  of  his  head  : thus  entire  were 
his  senses  and  his  faculties  before  the  operation,  which  was  immediately  and  most 
imprudently  performed.  He  cried  all  the  night  succeeding  the  operation  with  pain  in 
his  head,  but  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day  I found  him  perfectly  collected, 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  degree  of  coma  nor  slowness,  heaviness,  nor  interruption  of 
the  pulse  : for  five  nights  he  was  slightly  feverish,  restless,  tossing,  crying  out  with 
pain  in  his  head  ; he  was  able  to  turn  in  bed,  and  to  choose  his  side  for  lying  upon, 
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never  vomited,  but  had  a total  loathing  of  food  and  great  thirst,  drinking  toast  and 
water  incessantly.” 

“ On  the  fourth  day,  the  first  dressing  wais  raised,  when  the  taking  off  the  salu- 
tary and  necessary  pressure  on  the  brain  made  a sudden  and  terrible  change  ; from 
the  moment  of  raising  this  first  dressing,  he  never  held  up  his  head,  nor  turned 
himself  in  bed,  nor  called  for  drink  : his  cries  were  now  converted  into  shrieks  : 
he  had  no  convulsion,  except  a singular  tremulous  motion  of  the  lip,  which  for  one 
or  two  days  returned  frequently,  and  continued  for  ten  minutes  at  each  return  : his 
eyes  were  usually  but  half  closed,  and  turned  up,  or  staring  open  : his  cries  made  the 
wards  and  stair-cases  ring,  and  returned  every  ten  minutes,  rising  gradually  from  a 
complaining  to  the  most  piercing  outcry,  as  if  he  had  been  surrounded  by  flames 
which  first  approached,  and  then  scorched  him.  He  without  opening  his  eyes 
gropped  forwards  as  if  expecting  to  catch  something  with  his  hands ; this  was  a fre- 
quent motion  with  him,  accompanied  usually  with  dismal  howling  : he  was  con- 
tinually working  with  his  right  hand  and  leg,  (the  side  on  which  the  head  was  in- 
jured) as  if  with  design  of  drawing  up  the  bed  cloaths,  while  the  limbs  on  the 
opposite  side  lay  still  and  motionless.  The  pulse  was  throughout  quick,  weak,  and 
thready  ; the  hands  and  feet  were  cold  ; the  face  deadly,  pale,  and  only  a little 
flushed  on  the  centre  of  the  cheek,  while  he  was  screaming  with  the  agony.  He  died 
on  the  eleventh  day.  The  last  day  his  shrieks  subsided  into  stifled  groans  and  sigh- 
ing, he  grew  all  that  day  gradually  weaker,  and  expired  without  a struggle,” 

“ The  state  of  the  brain  in  this  boy  exactly  resembled  that  of . The 

ventricles  were  full  of  serum,  and  very  greatly  enlarged.  Wherever,  there  is  much  ar- 
terial action,  there  must  be  much  veinous  congestion  ; and  I found,  accordingly,  up- 
on all  the  outer  surface  ot  the  brain,  and  over  all  its  convolutions,  the  visible  arteries 
and  veins  extremely  numerous,  as  if  delicately  painted  or  minutely  injected.  Upon 
cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  there  appeared  innumerable  points  of  a deep 
leaky  colour,  spewing  out  black  blood,  manifestly  the  sections  of  much  dilated 
veinous  branches  The  veins  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  appeared  very 
big  and  straight,  not  tortuous  as  on  the  other  surfaces,  but  running,  (though  dilat- 
ed,) in  straight  lines  : the  ventricles  greatly  distended  were  full  of  a serous  effusion 
tinged  with  yellow,  like  the  serum  of  a blister,  and  their  surfaces  were  in  some 
places  rough  and  spotted  with  a coagulable  lymph.  Beneath  the  fracture,  in  the 
substance  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  was  a great  abscess  from  which  that 
matter  was  discharged  which  poured  through  the  opening  while  the  boy  lived,  and 
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all  the  surface  of  the  brain  was  suppurating,  and  coated  with  a cresm-eoloured 
pus,  such  as  membranes  always  secrete,  such,  for  example,  as  you  scrape  from  the 
surface  of  any  strong  fascia  while  in  a state  of  ulceration  : the  inflammation  which 
had  reddened  all  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  coated  it  with  pus,  had  also  caused 
an  effusion  of  water  every  where,  very  yellow,  like  the  thickest  serum  of  a blister  ; 
much  of  this  was  found  in  the  occipital  hole,  and  down  in  the  sheath  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  While  the  surfaces  and  particular  parts  were  thus  suppurated,  the  general 
substance  of  the  brain  was  greatly  hardened  ; it  was  so  particularly  firm,  that  when 
cut  away,  slice  by  slice,  down  to  the  basis,  so  as  to  leave  but  a thin  plate  of  it,  that 
plate  flapped  backwards  and  forwards  with  all  the  firmness  of  a muscle,  in  place  of 
dissolving  under  the  touch  : Upon  seeing  such  a condition  of  the  brain,  such  dilatation 
both  of  the  cavities  and  blood  vessels,  and  such  universal  disorder,  you  form  a lively 
conception  of  the  confusion  of  intellect,  the  torturing  and  fiend-like  state  in  which 
the  creature  must  pass  the  days  and  nights  which  immediately  precede  dissolution.” 
By  delivering  the  notes  of  this  dissection,  without  altering  the  slightest  word,  I 
impress  you,  I doubt  not,  with  the  conviction  which  I have  always  felt,  that  not 
only  is  Hydrocephalus  the  most  frequent  disease,  but  such  serous  exudation  the  inse- 
parable attendant  of  every  inflammation  of  the  brain  : all  those  boys  who  are,  either 
from  fracture  or  accidental  causes,  afflicted  with  inflammation  of  the  brain,  after 
shrieking  thus,  die  comatose,  from  dropsy  of  its  cavities  ; nay,  I am  persuaded,  that 
every  slighter  headache  is  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as  much  as  febrile  diarrhoea 
is  inflammation  of  the  abdomen,  or  rheumatism  inflammation  of  a joint.  I am  persuad- 
ed that  I have  often,  in  practice,  seen  headaches  which  could  not  be  but  attended  with 
slighter  degrees  of  effusion,  but  such  as  were  absorbed  again  ; and  I shall  prove  to  your 
conviction,  unequivocally,  that  periodical  and  violent  headaches  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  extensive  congestions  of  serum,  and  in  short  with  fatal  Hydroce- 
phalus, in  the  adult  as  in  the  child. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  which  establish  this  as 
the  natural  course  and  termination  of  inflammation  : First,  the  surfaces  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  membranes  very  highly  vascular,  hence  the  high  action  of  the  vessels  is 
most  naturally  relieved  by  serous  exudation  : There  is  not  in  the  brain  that  loose  cel- 
lular substance  which  surrounds  the  muscular  parts,  and  forms  so  great  a proportion  of 
other  viscera  : there  is  no  space  for  those  occasional  serous  and  blood  effusions  in  the 
interstices  of  its  proper  substance,  which  causes  large  and  yet  harmless  suppuration  of 
less  important  organs  j whatever  effusion  does  take  place  in  the  brain,  injures  its  very 
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substance,  and  affects  its  offices,  stops  the  course  of  the  excited  arterial  action,  and 
produces  palsy  : suppuration  of  the  brain  is  thence  comparatively  rare. 

Secondly,  In  the  adult,  with  a fuller  circulation,  a ripened  intellect,  and  the  brain 
perfect  in  all  its  functions,  inflammation  affects  more  conspicuously  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  hurries  precipitately  on  to  its  terrible  and  fatal  conclusion,  and  is 
fatal  in  a few  days,  before  exudation  can  take  place  : First  the  pulse  rises  ; the 
eyes  are  red,  moist,  and  watery  ; the  senses  are  in  confusion ; the  skin  is  parched 
and  hard  ; the  headache  intense  and  agonising ; a furious  and  frantic  delirium 
ensues ; and,  after  two  days  of  struggling  and  striking  sometimes  with  maniacal 
strength  and  fury,  the  patient  falls  into  a state  of  torpor  ; the  eye  deadens,  the  ex- 
tremities become  cold,  the  face  haggard  and  wild,  the  features  shrunk ; the  patient 
stares  without  seeing  ; picks  the  bed-clothes,  and  makes  the  motions  of  gathering 
motes  in  the  air ; passes  his  urine  and  faeces  involuntarily  ; and,  after  a few  hours  of 
muttering  delirium,  expires.  This  is  the  Phrenitis  of  modern  writers,  the  Sideratio  of 
the  ancients,  the  Sun-stroke  or  Coup  de  Soleil  of  warmer  countries  ; this  disease,  more 
frequent  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Germany,  Bavaria,  in  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  France,  is  known  in  this  country,  especially  among  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of 
Brain-fever  ; is  often  produced  by  long  summers  walks,  hard  riding,  long  exposure 
to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  especially  it  is  caused  among  workmen  and  labourers  by 

sleeping  at  mid-day  in  the  sun  : the  brain,  as  I shall  prove,  though  sometimes  merely 

« 

inflamed  or  slightly  suppurated,  is  very  often  in  such  cases  blackened  and  gangrenous. 

Thirdly,  The  circulation  within  the  brain  is  too  impetuous  to  allow  of  slow  and 
gradual  suppuration,  and  that  loose  cellular  substance  is  wanting,  which  allows  of 
serous  or  mixed  exudations  leading  to  suppuration  in  parts  otherwise  constituted. 
General  inflammation  of  the  brain  invariably  terminates  in  serous  exudation,  in  de- 
lirium, oppression,  and  stupor,  or  in  actual  gangrene  : suppuration  is  rare,  and  when 
it  occurs,  it  is  usually  a local  disease  ; its  progress  also  is  slow,  for  the  sensibility  of  the 
brain,  like  that  of  a bone  or  other  seemingly  insensible  part,  is  very  slowly  roused. 
We  have  indeed  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  suppuration  of  the  brain  is  owing  to 
some  local  injury  : often  from  a sudden  slipping  of  the  foot,  a fall,  a shock,  a slight 
blow,  an  exertion  in  raising  a heavy  weight,  some  smaller  vessels  within  the  substance 
of  the  brain  give  way  : sometimes  the  feeling  is  so  distinct,  that  the  patient  is  conscious 
of  something  having  yielded  within  the  head.  I shall  presently  prove,  by  fact  and  de- 
monstration, that  local  suppuration  of  the  brain  does  ensue  after  such  sensible  yielding 
of  some  part  within  the  brain,  accompanied  with  the  distinguishing  mark  of  slight 
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palsy.  Suppuration  of  the  brain  also  arises  from  caries,  from  a slow  scrophulous 
disease,  especially  from  an  affection  of  that  part  of  the  temporal  bone  in  which  the  ear 
is  formed.  The  ancients  universally  ascribed  suppuration  to  corrupted  blood,  and 
of  course  attributed  such  suppurations  not  untruly  to  rupture  of  lesser  arteries  or 
veins,  and  all  suppurations  betwixt  the  scull  and  dura  mater  they  ascribed  to  extra- 
vasation : They  went  farther,  and  supposed,  that  even  while  yet  contained  within 
the  sinuses,  where  the  circulation  is  slow  and  languid,  blood  might  so  stagnate  and 
corrupt,  as  to  cause  abscess.  Vomica  Hypocrania,  or  abscess  under  the  cranium,  was 
the  term  by  which  they  distinguished  this  suppuration  ; and  their  theory  of  that 
particular  suppuration  which  is  so  frequent  under  the  temporal  bone,  near  the 
angle  of  the  Lateral  Sinus,  was  this,  that  it  arose  from  the  blood  stagnating  in  that  cor- 
ner, where  its  motion  was  imagined  to  be  slow,  and  its  temperament  apt  to  be  cor- 
rupted. 

Suppuration  of  the  brain  is  always  local ; it  begins  in  one  point,  ripens  so  slow- 
ly as  to  form  for  itself  a firm  and  often  a thick  sac  ; the  abscess  is  fairly  circum- 
scribed j constant  pain  marks  the  fixed  seat  of  the  disease,  and  occasional  headaches, 
sometimes  dreadful,  and  accompanied  by  a temporary  delirium,  mark  the  paroxysms 
of  general  inflammation  : But  though  the  destruction  of  the  proper  substance  of 
the  brain  is  gradually  extending,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  abscess,  the  facul- 
ties are  nothing  impaired,  even  while  the  pain  rages  : it  is  only  when  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  all  the  brain,  when  the  exudation  becomes  general,  when  the  ventricles 
are  dilated,  and  the  surfaces  inundated  with  serum,  that  squinting,  double  vision, 
stupor,  palsy,  or  convulsion  appear  : these  are  the  forerunners  of  death  ; and  the 
patient  dies,  not  of  the  local  abscess,  but  of  the  general  disorder  in  the  brain.  A 
patient,  whose  proper  disease  is  an  abscess  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  dies 
(like  the  boy  whose  case  I have  just  narrated)  of  hydrocephalus,  distinguished  by  all 
its  pathognomic  signs. 

You  are  thus  prepared  to  meet,  in  every  narrative  of  such  diseases,  with  repeated 
proofs  of  one  great  pathological  fact,  viz.  That  those  slighter  effusions  of  blood  or 
of  serum,  which  in  the  less  noble  parts  cause  only  an  outward  swelling,  repress  the 
high  arterial  action,  and  lead  to  resolution  or  suppuration,  are,  when  they  take 
place  within  the  cavities,  in  the  substance,  or  even  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
fatal  to  life.  You  will  also  remark  this  difference  betwixt  that  superficial  and  dif- 
fused ulceration,  which,  in  cases  of  deadened  bone,  takes  possession  of  the  surface, 
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and  that  circumscribed  abscess,  which  is  formed  within  the  substance  of  the  brain : 
The  former  runs  through  all  its  stages  silently,  to  the  moment  of  the  last  fatal 
shivering®.,  without  delirium,  high  fever,  or  any  thing,  but  cold  chills,  a flushed 
cheek,  a loaded  feeling  in  the  head,  and  a febrile  pulse ; while  the  latter,  the  internal 
abscess,  is  attended  in  its  progress  with  torturing  headaches,  amounting  to  delirium, 
repeated  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  dreadful  pain,  till,  after  some  violent  attack  of  such 
inflammation,  the  fatal  effusion  takes  place. 

When  we  investigate,  by  dissection,  the  various  conditions  of  the  inflamed  brain, 
we  find  reason,  from  the  visible  changes  in  its  structure,  to  conclude,  that,  Mania 
is  an  affection  of  its  whole  substance,  by  which  it  is  indurated  ; Hydrocephalus 
tin  inflammation  of  its  extensive  surfaces,  whence  a sudden  effusion  of  serum  takes 
place;  Vomica  a local  abscess  usually  arising  from  some  effusion  of  serum  or 
blood,  slighter  than  that  which  produces  the  paralytic  stroke;  Sideratio,  Phre- 
nit-is,  an  inflammation  more  intense,  hurrying  on  to  its  fatal  conclusion  before  ser- 
ous effusion  can  take  place,  where,  after  death,  inflamed  surfaces,  and  turgid  ves- 
sels, are  formed  and  one  portion  of  the  brain  suppurated  in  part,  and  partly  gangren- 
ous or  blackened. 

This  slight  and  sketchy  outline  of  the  various  degrees  and  species  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  I shall  endeavour  to  fill  up  in  its  due  proportions,  so  as  to  vindi- 
cate in  some  degree  the  title  I have  prefixed  to  this  discourse,  u Illustrations  of  the 
Inflamed  State  of  the  Brain  I shall  first  report,  in  a general  way,  what  we  usually  ob- 
■serve  in  practice,  and  then  complete  the  more  interesting  part  of  my  narrative  by  stat- 
ing particular  cases  and  facts.  My  first  and  most  earnest  wish  is,  that  your  conceptions 
may  be  clear  and  decisive,  correct  and  rational,  not  fantastical,  but  founded  on  facts 
and  dissections  : My  next  wish  and  care  shall  be,  to  leave  you  with  free  unbiassed 
minds,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  experience  and  nature,  doubting,  investigating,  and 
correcting  my  opinions  as  you  improve  in  knowledge  ; a task  in  which  I shall,  on 
my  own  part,  be  sincerely  and  conscientiously  engaged. 

• One  most  pernicious,  absurd,  and  ignorant  practice,  I am  sure  you  will  learn' to 
hold  in  abhorrence,  I mean  the  indiscreet  and  promiscuous  use  of  emetics,  which 
are  unfortunately  given  chiefly  where  they  are  most  dangerous,  viz.  in  affections  of 
the  head  : An  emetic  is  given  to  every  adult,  and  to  every  infant,  suspected  of  a foul 
stomach,  a bilious  habit,  an  approaching  fever,  or  any  unknown  disorder  of  the  head ; 
emetics  are  given  chiefly  when  the  danger  consists  in  a sudden  impulse  of  the  blood 
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towards  the  brain,  where  a shock  such  as  the  concussion  of  vomiting  occasions  must 
be  irresistible,  and  will  indeed  be  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  than  an  actual  blow. 

In  describing  Hydrocephalus,  Phrenitis  or  Vomica,  I mean  not  to  lay  before  you 
an  entire  system,  but  to  give  you  the  elements  of  knowledge,  afterwards  to  be  im* 
proved  by  practice  ; and  without  any  intention  of  entering  again  on  a subject  al- 
ready discussed.  Yet  I cannot  refrain  from  protesting  once  more  against  the  folly  and 
danger  of  refusing  pathological  definitions  of  disease  and  resorting  to  logical  distinc- 
tions which  cannot  but  mislead,  of  refusing  in  truth  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of 
disease.  The  error  of  arrangement  which  leads  to  any  kind  of  error  in  practice, 
should  not  be  a matter  of  indifference,  and  in  relation  to  hydrocephalus  a very  uni- 
versal and  dangerous  error  has  prevailed  : Dropsy  of  the  brain  is  arranged  with 
other  dropsies  * ; and  by  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  esteemed  nosologists,  is 
defined,  “ A soft  inelastic,  swelling  of  the  whole  head,  with  gaping  of  the  sutures . f” 
This  is  not  hydrocephalus,  but  mere  Mal-ccnformation  of  the  head,  not  unfrequent 
in  the  new  born  child  ; while  hydrocephalus  is  in  truth  the  inflamed  headache  of  chil- 
dren, terminating  in  serous  effusion  : it  is  a febrile  and  sudden  disease  caused  by  in- 
solation, running,  wrestling,  and  violent  sports,  favoured  by  family  predisposition,  and 
peculiar  irritability  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  brain  ; beginning  with  poignant 
headache,  sensibility  to  light,  and  a febrile  pulse,  and  ending  in  stupor,  palsy,  and 
slight  convulsions.  It  is  a disease  peculiar  to  children  betwixt  three  and  ten- 
years  of  age;  and  although  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  were  I now  to  relate 
them  simply,  would  prove  that  it  is  purely  inflammation,  I know  no  surer  way- 
of  impressing  this  truth  upon  your  mind,  than  demonstrating  the  relation  this  par- 
ticular disease  has  to  the  headaches  and  inflamed  brain  of  those  advanced  to  years 
of  manhood  ; to  the  effects  of  fungous  and  suppuration  from  fractures  of  the  scull ; 
to  the  consequences  sometimes  arising  from  blows,  even  from  blows  of  the  fist,  for 
though  the  impetuous  circulation  and  powerful  arterial  system  of  the  adult  and  full 
grown  man  usually  hurries  on  the  inflammation  to  gangrene  and  a sudden  death, 
yet,  in  the  adult,  hydrocephalus  is  neither  impossible  nor  indeed  unfrequent. 

* This  is  the  error  which  Gaudelius,  in  his  dissertation  on  hydrocephalus,  plunges  into  the  very 
first  sentence,  “ Hydrocephali  tamen,  tarn  externi  quam  interni  causae  non  aliae  esse  possunt  proxi- 
mae,  quam  quae  hydropem  generatim  inferre  in  corporibus  humanis  consuerunt,”  page  344.  Quite 
the  reverse  ! With  other  dropsies  this  has  not  the  slightest  analogy  ; hydrocephalus  in  place  of  being*  . 
as  represented  by  this  arrangement,  a tmere  passive  exudation,  is  a disease  of  a nature  purely  inflame— 
matory,  an  exudation  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  preceded  by  excruciating  pain, 

f Capitis  intumescentia  mollis,  inelastica,  hiantibus  cranii  suturis.” — CnJleti. 
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Mark  now  the  conclusion  which  I have  formed  from  experience,  the  point  to 
which  these  illustrations  tend,  that  you  may  accompany  me  fairly  in  my  reasoning, 
and  assent  to  the  conclusions  I mean  to  deduce  from  them.  “ Headache  is  fatal, 
only  when  it  ends  in  hydrocephalus : headache  and  hydrocephalus  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  with  inflammation  and  serous  exudation  in  other  parts.” 
Physicians,  as  if  they  were  careful  to  be  ignorant,  and  only  afraid  of  knowing  the  real 
cause,  pronounce  headache  to  be  a “ Nervous  Disease,”  a term  to  which  I have  never, 
since  I was  able  to  read,  think,  or  observe,  been  able  to  annex  the  shadow  of  a 
meaning,  correct  or  incorrect.  Yet  this  is  the  common  language  of  practice ; this 
nervous  headache  is  supposed  to  rise  from  a disordered  stomach,  this  disorder  of  sto- 
mach is  to  be  removed  by  an  emetic  ; an  emetic  brings  up  something,  and  that  some- 
thing appears  to  be  either  half  digested  food,  (no  unnatural  consequence  of  vomiting) 
or  mucous  and  gastric  juice  if  there  be  no  food  ; or  bile  squeezed  into  the  stomach  by 
the  spasmodic  and  general  pressure  produced  by  the  throes  and  painful  efforts  of  vo- 
miting : the  headache  is  then  declared  to  proceed  from  indigestion,  from  phlegm,  or 
from  bile,  a reasoning  quite  level  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  the  patient 
most  acceptable,  since  seeing  the  said  food,  bile,  or  mucous  discharged,  he  must  be 
at  once  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of  his  physician,  and  consoled  by  seeing  himself 
relieved  of  the  immediate  cause  of  his  disease.  We  have  no  reason  to  wonder  that 
in  our  difficult  science  that  happens,  which  is  so  frequent  in  all  physical  inquiry, 
viz.  That  concomitants  are  mistaken  for  causes : from  this  mistake  is  the  stomach 
thus  purged  of  its  natural  food,  natural  mucus,  and  not  less  natural  bile,  but 
not  without  great  and  manifest  danger  from  hurrying  the  blood  more  rapid- 
ly to  the  head.  These  doctrines  and  practices  have  prevailed  from  the  days  of 
Galen,  who  says,  “ Frequentissimo  etiam  videmus,  flava  in  ventriculo  bile  con- 
.tenta,  caput  dolore  afhei ; ilia  vero  ejecta  per  vomitum,  illico  dolorem  compesci 
Headache  is  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  slight  and  transitory  in  the  degree  in 
which  we  usually  witness  it,  but  often  fatal  wrhen  it  amounts  to  that  savage  pain 
denoted  by  .the  formidable  words,  Hemicrania,  Megrim,  Cephalagia,  and  Cephalea. 
By  recollecting  the  succession  of  the  symptoms,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  sickness 
is  not  a concomitant  of  the  headache,  an  accidental  coincidence,  but  a direct  conse- 
quence of  the  disorder  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  sickness,  vomiting,  and  langour,  which 
accompany  congestion  of  blood  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  from  an  internal  cause, 
jas  invariably  as  they  do  a fail  -or  a blow. 


* De  locis  aflfectis,  lib.  iii  Cap.  iv. 
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Headache  begins  in  the  morning  with  a sense  of  sickness  and  langour,  after  a long 
and  oppressed  sleep,  the  pain  and  heaviness  continually  increasing,  with  pulsation  of 
the  temples  and  forehead  : the  headache  increasing,  the  face  is  pale  and  the  pulse 
small  and  rapid,  * the  eyes  become  enflamed  and  watery,  with  universal  restless- 
ness, intolerance  of  light,  heat,  and  noise,  and  such  exquisite  sensibility  of  the 
whole  frame,  that  the  tread  of  the  foot  even  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  or  the  rat- 
tling of  a carnage  along  the  pavement,  drives  the  patient  to  destraction.  Then,  in 
the  second  stage,  comes  vomiting  with  a corded  feeling,  as  if  the  temples  and  fore- 
head were  squeezed  in  a vice  ; giddiness,  sickness  at  stomach,  and  profuse  evacua- 
tions of  bile  ; on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  paroxysm  ends,  and  the  patient  conti- 
nues passing  well,  till  the  disease  is  renewed  often  from  some  very  slight  and 
hardly  preceptible  cause. 

Assuredly  the  stomach  affects  the  head,  since  it  is  into  the  stomach  we  receive 
those  peculiar  stimuli  which  excite  the  general  circulation,  and  hurry  the  arterial  ac- 
tion in  the  brain  ; and  in  enumerating  the  causes  of  disorders  in  the  head,  this  must 
surely  be  the  first,  for  the  stomach  is  suspected  of  affecting  the  head  only  when  a 
man  has  partaken  of  a feast,  or  indulged  in  what  he  knows  agrees  ill  with  the  sys- 
tem, has  gorged  with  rich  and  high  seasoned  food,  or  exceeded  in  wine.  This  full- 
ness and  foulness  of  the  stomach,  though  in  itself  it  may,  it  must  offend,  is  danger- 
ous only  from  the  ill  effects  of  such  excitement  upon  the  circulating  system  of  the 
head. 

What  are  the  chief  causes  of  headache  ? Feasting,  dancing,  music,  lights,  wine, 
noise,  mirth,  and  revelry  ; the  heat  of  public  rooms,  late  hours,  severe  and  pro- 
tracted studies,  intense  thinking,  agitation  of  mind,  passion,  altercations,  and  wrang- 
ling ; all  pleasurable  and  all  painful  excitements  whatever,  in  short,  accelerates  the  cir- 
culation or  quickens  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the  head,  causes  this  temporary 
and  slighter  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Headache  is  inseparable  from  all  febrile  dis- 
orders, and  is,  in  proper  fever,  usually  the  most  oppressive  symptom  ; it  is  the  precur- 

* Dolor  Capitis,  a plethora  oriundus  cognoscitur  ex  signis  generalibus  plethorae,  stipatur  pulsu 
raro  ; semper  enim  observavi  in  gravibus  capitis  doloribus  pulsum  rarescere,  nec  semper  facies  est  ru - 
bicutida." — Sauvages.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  inflammations  of  all  the  cavities,  especially  of  the 
abdomen,  are  marked  by  smallness  of  the  pulse  $ in  extreme  headache,  the  suffering  seems  to  sub- 
due the  aCtions  of  the  system,  as  pain  of  any  kind  when  extreme  causes  paleness  and  fainting.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  intense  headache,  the  face  is  pale,  the  cheek  hallow,  the  eyes  languid,  and  the 
pulse  extremely  small ; but  the  pulse  rises,  and  the  features  swell  upon  bleeding. 
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sor  and  the  sequela  of  apoplexy  and  of  epilepsy  ; it  is  produced  by  charcoal  fumes, 
drowning,  suffocation,  asthma,  cough,  hysterical  paroxysms  ; it  accompanies  all 
excesses  and  irregularities  of  menstruation  ; it  is  produced  by  travelling,  working, 
hard  riding  ; and  is  frequent  during  the  heats  of  autumn,  from  exposure  to  the 
meridian  sun.  But  most  of  all  are  we  to  regard  as  an  irresistable  cause,  that  habi- 
tual propensity  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  is  marked  by  frequent  head- 
aches : Headache  is  the  peculiar  disease  of  some  families,  as  diarrhoea  or  slight 
abdominal  inflammation  is  in  some  constitutions,  cough  or  pulmonic  inflammation 
in  others,  is  the  disease  of  the  habit. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  that  headache,  because  it  is  a frequent,  a transient, 
and  a harmless  disease,  is  not  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; for  we  might,  with 
equal  reason,  deny  Opthalmia  or  Cynache  to  be  inflammation  of  the  eye  or  throat, 
because  they  do  not  destroy  the  organ  or  ulcerate  or  suppurate  ! Opthalmia  arises 
from  heat  or  light,  and  from  long  exertions  of  the  organ  ; from  the  heats  of  summer; 
from  protracted  studies  or  vigils,  from  the  dust  and  wind  and  reflection  of  the  sun  ; 
and  it  is  allayed  by  quiet  rest  and  coolness:  Opthalmia  does  not  always  suppurate  nor 
cause  ulcers  of  the  cornea  to  deprive  us  of  vision,  and  yet  is  not  less  an  inflammation 
of  the  eye  ; so  is  headache,  though  it  does  not  always  terminate  in  delirium,  or  in 
wateiy  effusion,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  : the  most  trivial  headache  is  a 
degree  of  the  same  disease  with  the  most  violent,  though  it  do  not  torture  the  pa- 
tient into  delirium,  deprive  him  altogether  of  reason,  nor  end  in  effusion  and  pal- 
sy. The  eyes  are  sometimes  dazzled,  sometimes  irrecoverably  inflamed  by  heat  and 
light ; the  brain,  in  like  manner,  is  sometimes  slightly  affected  by  excesses,  sometimes 
deeply  inflamed.  How  very  closely ' the  slightest  headache  is  allied  with  the  more 
persevering  and  desperate  inflammation,  how  invariably  this  disease  ends  in  serous  ef- 
fusion, the  facts  I have  next  to  relate  to  you  will  prove.  Even  those  headaches  which 
seem  little  alarming,  and  in  which,  because  of  their  frequent  return,  the  patient  is  little 
pitied  or  cared  for,  I have  often  seen  terminate  in  a degree  of  stupor,  constipation, 
double  vision,  squinting,  and  other  signs  which  to  my  apprehension  intimate  plain- 
ly that  partial  effusions  do  sometimes  take  place,  and  are  reabsorbed.  But  habitual, 
persevering,  and  very  violent  headaches,  increasing  in  years,  confining  the  pa- 
tient to  bed  during  the  paroxysm,  attended  with  bilious  vomitings  and  severe  sick- 
ness, are  as  surely  attended  with  effusion  of  serum  as  rheumatism  is  with  swelling  of 
the  inflamed  joint:  we  see  such  headaches  depressing  the  spirits,  hurting  the  memory ; 
extenuating  the  body,  and  destroying  the  health  j causing  gray  hairs  and  a broken 
constitution  early  in  life- 
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Unwilling  as  we  may  be  to  represent  this  very  trivial  disorder,  as  a degree  of  the 
most  dangerous  disease,  we  must  speak  our  opinion  truly  and  plainly ; we  must 
not  continue  to  deceive  ourselves  by  describing  headache  by  the  unmeaning  terms 
Nervousy  intimating  some  confused  belief,  that  the  disease  proceeds  from  exhausted 
strength,  from  debility,  while  the  causes  just  enumerated  prove  its  nature,  and 
such  deliberate  reasoners  and  sound  thinkers  as  Haller,  Wepfer,  and  others,  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  morbid  affections  of  ejich  separate  organ, 
pronounce  this  an  inflammation  of  the  brain.  “ Maxime  dolores  capitis  visi  sunt 
nasci,  (says  Haller),  a cortice  cerebri  inflammato  *. 

The  opinion  of  Haller  is  vindicated,  in  my  poor  judgment,  by  every  fact  in 
common  practice ; but  the  writings  of  Bonetus  will  best  convince  you,  that 
inflammation  of  the  substance  or  surfaces  of  the  brain  is  inseparable  from  head- 
ache, and  serous  exudation  from  every  high  inflammation.  His  book,  De 
Dolore  Capitis,  seems  a simple  and  convincing  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  that 
“ headache  is  inflammation  You  are  strongly  persuaded  of  this  while  perusing 
his  facts  and  narratives  ; "it  is  only  when  you  read  his  notes,  enriched  with 
many  antiquated  doctrines,  relating,  like  those  of  Willis,  to  the  ill  qualities  of 
extravasated  serum,  thickened  nervous  juices,  obstructed  tubes,  and  impeded 
actions  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  that  your  doubts  return.  “ A merchant, 
travelling  at  the  principal  fairs  in  Switzerland  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer, 
was  seized  with  intolerable  headaches,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  stop  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  and  betake  himself  to  bed  : I bled  him  (says  Bonetus)  from  the  ancle,  the 
arm,  the  veins  behind  his  ears,  and  on  the  forehead,  with  leeches  with  cupping- 
glasses,  in  short  in  every  possible  way,  and  would  not  have  spared  the  temporal 
arteries  had  there  been  a surgeon  at  hand  fit  to  perform  the  operation.  The  patient 
however,  without  any  change  of  symptoms,  died  on  the  fourth  day.  Upon  raising 
the  cranium,  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  dura  mater  were  found  very  turgid  with 
blood,  the  scull  seemed  hardly  to  contain  the  brain,  and  the  membranes  seemed 
blackened,  so  full  were  they  of  blood  : there  was  found  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
brain,  a small,  abscess,  of  the  bulk  of  an  almond,  full  of  serum,  bursting  upon  the 
slightest  touch.”  This  is  a form  of  exudation  very  unusual,  and  strongly  indicating 
the  intense  circulation  in  the  brain  : but  from  inflammation  so  long  continued 
violent,  we  usually  find,  in  place  of  such  local  effusion  or  watery  abscess,  a great 
exudation  into  the  ventricles,  or  a general  one  on  all  the  surfaces  of  the  brain. 

* Haller.  El.  Phisiolog.  tom.  Iv.  lib.  io.  sect.  7. 
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“ A,  Taylor,  35  years  of  age,  of  a warm  and  bilious  temperament,  moderate  in 
his  way  of  life,  but  prone  to  passion,  fell  into  a dreadful  pain  of  the  forehead,  gra- 
vating,  oppressive  and  lacerating  ; but  so  limited  was  the  seat  of  this  pain,  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  was  not  at  all  affected  : There  was  no  fever,  the  pulse  was  slow,  like 
that  of  a melancholic,  he  was  otherwise  in  perfect  health  \ but  from  this  pain  came 
watching,  delirium  at  times,  and  then  again  a sleep,  or  rather  stupor  so  deep,  that  you 
might  have  tom  him  to  pieces  without  his  being  roused,  till  he  awakened  naturally, 
and  then  there  was  no  remission  of  the  pain,  which  continued  till  the  1 4th  on  which 
day  he  expired  without  a struggle.”  Here  also  the  blood  vessels  of  the  dura 
mater  were  turgid,  the  brain  burst  from  the  cranium  as  too  narrow  to  contain  it ; in 
the  anterior  ventricles  were  found  eight  ounces  of  serum,  and  the  choroid  plexus  were 
bleached  and  colourless  *. 

Bonetus  supposes  that,  in  such  a case  as  this,  after  each  paroxysm  of  anger,  pro- 
portioned effusions  of  serum  take  place,  and  successive  additions  to  what  is  effused  ; 
but  every  future  variety  of  the  disease  will  prove  to  you  that  exudation  is  the  imme- 
diate and  instant  consequence  of  inflammation,  that  such  exudation  takes  place  in  a 
few  days,  I had  almost  said  in  a few  hours  illness  : dissections  such  as  this,  must  al- 
ways be  interesting,  but  hardly  is  there  one  more  so  than  that  of  a young  man,  a stu- 
dent, who  having  for  a fortnight  been  afflicted  with  incessant  intense  headache,  fell  in- 
to a fever,  attended  with  watchfulness,  convulsive  motions,  and  delirium,  and  died, 
notwithstanding  blisters  and  repeated  bleedings,  f”  The  head  being  opened,  the 

* Mortuo  aperio  caput,  ecce  vasa  turgent  in  Meningi  bus  cranium  nimiam  cerebri  molem  non 
poterat  capere.  Interiora  rimando,  occurrunt  in  ventriculis  anterioribus  unciae  viii  seri  flavi  et 
plexus  choroides  sub  albicanus. 

| Nec  minus  a phlegmone,  et  abscessu,  quam  ab  hujusmodi  meningum  nodis,  et  tuberculis  nonnun- 
quam  cephalalgiae  lethales,  aut  incurabiLes  oriuntur.  Olim  juvenis  Academicus  cum  per  duas  septi- 
manas  de  gravsssimo  capitis  dolore  ipsum  incessanter  affiigente  conquestus,  erat  tandem  febre  autta, 
mox  vigiliae,  motus  convulsivi,  ac  confabulatio  delira  succedebant ; quo  tempore  medicus  accersitus, 
phlebotomia  enematis,  emplastris,  revulsivis,  vesicatoriis,  item  remediis  internis,  quae  ffuxionem  san- 
guinis, ac  liumorem  a capite  devocent,  sedulo  adhibitia,  nihil  proficere  potuit,  quin  mors  brevi  suc- 
cesserit.  Calvaria  aperta,  vasa  meningas  obducentia  erant  sanguine  repleta,  et  plurimum  distenta, 
quasi  cruoris  rnassa  illuc  tota  confluxerat,  ita  ut  sinubus  dissectis,  et  apertis,  cruor  affatim  eruinpens, 
ad  plures  uncias,  supra  lib.  ii.  pondus  effiuxerit : porro  ipsae  membranae  tumore  phlegmonoide  per 
t’otum  affectae,  discolores  apparebant : integumentis  hisce  sublatis,  cerebri  anfractus  omnes,  ejusque 
ventriculi,  aqua  limpida  erant  pleni,  ejusque  substantia,  utpore  nimis  irrigata,  madida  erat,  et  minus 
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the  vessels  even  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain  seemed  crammed,  as  if  the  whole 
blood  of  the  body  had  flowed  towards  the  brain,  insomuch  that,  the  sinuses  being 
opened,  blood  burst  out,  and  nearly  a pound  flowed  from  them  ; the  membranes 
moreover  were  universally  inflamed  and  discoloured,  and  when  they  were  raised  up, 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  were  seen  inundated  with  water : the  ventricles  were 
full  of  limpid  water,  while  its  very  substance,  as  if  infiltrated  with  serum,  was  moist 
and  soft.” 

“ A noble  lady,  who  had  for  many  years  suffered  under  a variety  of  disorders, 
and  been  occasionally  afflicted  with  spasmodic  affections,  complained  of  great  heavi- 
ness and  pain  of  the  head  ; she  was  suddenly  struck,  at  midnight,  while  buried  in 
sleep,  with  convulsions  followed  by  fatal  apoplexy.  Upon  dissecting  the  head,  and  re- 
moving the  skull-cap,  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain  were  seen  distended  with 
blood,  while,  in  cutting  into  the  other  cavities  and  parts  of  the  body,  hardly  any  blood 
flowed  : upon  removing  the  dura  mater,  there  was  seen,  under  the  more  delicate  pia 
mater,  in  every  fold  of  the  membrane,  round  every  convolution  of  the  brain,  a 
profusion  of  limpid  serum,  while  the  same  serous  effusion  filled  all  cavities  and 
recesses  of  the  brain  : the  choroid  plexus  seemed  white,  bleached  like,  and 
almost  corrupted.*”  A consultation  6f  Balonius  puts  this  effect  of  vascular  action, 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  demonstrates  how  inseparable  febrile  delirium,  or  coma, 
and  watery  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  are  from  one  another,  explains 
what  I have  said  of  the  connection  of  delirium  and  fever,  and  shows  the  analogy 
betwixt  the  headaches  of  the  adult  and  the  hydrocephalus  in  the  child.'  “ A 
young  man,  being  struck  with  violent  headache  about  the  middle  of  the  month 

firms.  Procul  dubio  in  hoc  casil  sanguinis  ejfervescentis  in  meningas  incurs  us,  ejusque  ibidem  aggestio, 
phlegmonem  excitans,  cephalalgiae,  et  subsequentis  delirii  causa  fuit . Willis,  p.  156. 

* « Domina  Perillustris  per  multos  annos  affettibus  spasmodicis  obnoxia,  variosque  et  diversos  per- 
pessa,  de  capitis  dolore  et  gravitate  insigni  conquesta,  cum  circa  initium  nottis  alte  dormiverat, 
expergefacta  in  paroxysmum  convulsivum  incidit,  qui  statim  in  Apoplexiam  lethalem  transiit. 

«*  Ejus  calvaria  exempta,  vasas  meningas  et  cerebrum  perreptantia  sanguine  plena  et  distenta  appa- 
rebant,  cum  in  reliquo  corpore  inter  dissecandum  vix  quicquam  sanguinis  effluxerat : Meninge  cras- 
siore  amota,  pet  alteram  tenuem  et  pellucidam,  aqua  iimpida  cerebri  plicas  et  anfractus  implens, 
ejusque  totam  compagem  quasi  inundans  cernebatur;  revera  omnes  cerebri  cavitates  et  recessus  col- 
luvies  serosa  impleverat : Plexus  choroeides  aquae  diu  immersus,  et  velut  elixus  discolor  et  semi- 
corruptus  evaserat.  Willis,  Pathol  Cerebri,  cap.  x. 
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of  October,  died  on  the  40th  day : along  with  his  headache  there  was  an 
obscure  fever,  but  such  as  he  himself  wras  not  conscious  of : while  he  went 
about  as  usual,  and  lived  a careless  and  irregular  life,  the  fever  increased,  and 
with  the  fever  the  headache,  till,  careless  as  he  was,  and  fearless  of  consequences, 
he  was  entirely  confined  to  bed.  Neither  the  pulse  nor  the  urine  corresponded 
with  the  headache  nor  fever : the  viscera  were  in  some  degree,  but  the  head  con- 
spicuously, inflamed,  the  eye  glaring,  the  face,  and  especially  the  cheeks,  reddened  ; 
the  headache  was  seated  chiefly  in  the  occiput ; the  bowels  were  costive,  so  that  not 
the  slightest  motion  was  procured  but  by  medicine  ; every  symptom  was  aggravated 
during  the  night,  which  was  spent  in  great  confusion,  clamour,  agitation,  occasion- 
al delirium,  and  unbecoming  postures  of  the  limbs  and  body  ; then  intervals  of  rea- 
son occurred  with  returning  delirium,  and  at  last  sleep,  so  profound  and  deep  that  he 
could  hardly  be  roused  from  it,  coma  vigil,  and  all  kinds  of  irregular  symptoms : 
sometimes  he  lay  lethargic,  sometimes  raved,  till  at  last  the  eyes  became  fixed  and 
staring,  as  in  universal  convulsion,  the  low  and  mild  delirium  succeeded,  the  right 
side  was  stiffened  with  spasms,  followed  by  a paralytic  state ; while,  from  the 
symptoms  growing  milder,  and  the  occasional  success  of  our  remedies,  we  began  to 
indulge  better  hopes,  but  the.  disease  increased,  the  pains  returned,  and  he  expired 
on  the  40th  day., 

“ Upon  opening  the  head,  the  veins  seemed  varicose,  distended  with-  black 
and  putrid  blood ; much  water  was  found  in  the  middle  ventricle ; the  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  brain,  soft  and  friable  by  nature,  seemed  dry,  and 
its  membranes  still  drier,  so  that  they  were  actually  rigid,  could  not  be  tom 
as  usual,  nor  were  they  even  easily  cut,  but  withstood  the  edge  of  the 
knife*.”  This  fever  plainly  had  arisen  from  the  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

* “ Aperto  capite  venae- quasi  varicosae,  tabo  et  sanguine  nigro  turgentes  videntur  : Item  obaer- 
vatum  in  ventriculo  medio  serum  multum  : medulla  cerebri,  quae  mollior  et  friabilis  esse  debet,  sic- 
cior  : membranae  siccissimae,  quasi  per  siriasin  et  deflagrationem  arefactae  et  rigentes,  vix  lacera- 
bantur,  vix,  novacula  praecidebantur,  acutiei  secantis  resistentes  : imo  sectae  crepabant  more  mem- 
branarum  arietjnarum  atque  occalescentiam  : pulmonis  partes  dextxae  lateri  adhaesu  contumaciore, 
iacerabiles  nectebantur  plenae  vomicis  tabo  et  pure  scatentibus  : haec  reliqua  ex  gravi  peripneumonia, 
quae  anno  praeterito  ilium  oppressit  ac  pene  consumpsit : Hepar  labem  conceperat,  sed  non  maximam 
qualem  pulmc.  Ballonius,  lib.  3.  cons.  71. 

This  singular  and  instructive  case  and  dissection-  is  taken  from  Ballonius,  an  author  who  is  con- 
foundedly learned,  and  not  less  ingenious  than  learned  \ for  I find  him  prescribing  for  an  impotent 
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which  was  the  idiopathic  disease,  the  fever  both  Bonet  and  Balonius  design 
nate  by  the  term  “ Febris  vere  Gephalice  Typhoides.”  The  accession  of  fever 
after  pain,  the  alternations  of  delirium  and  coma,  the  close  of  this  delirious  stage 
in  low  muttering,  make  the  narrative  highly  interesting  : The  brain  was 

hardened  by  the  long  continued  action  of  its  vessels,  as  it  always  is  in  mania, 
which  is  a slower,  less  unnatural,  less  disorganizing  action  than  that  of  headache  : 
the  serum  effused,  shews  how  invariably  this  phenomenon  takes  place  in  inflamma- 
tion, and  completes  the  parallel,  I proposed  to  establish,  betwixt  the  headache  of 
adults,  and  the  hydrocephalus  of  younger  Subjects,  whose  vascular  brain  is  more 
succulent,  more  delicate,  more  disposed  to  exudation. 

If  headache  or  simple  inflammation  be  thus  followed  by  serous  effusion,  much 
more  must  that  degree  which  ends  in  ulceration  either  on  the  surfaces  or  in  the 
cavities  of  the  brain.  The  following  dissection  by  Ilmer,  where,  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  and  slight  ulceration  of  the  brain,  there  was  a great  effusion  of 
serum,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  boy  just  quoted,  and  with  all  the  dissections 
I have  ever  performed  or  witnessed.  “ A nobleman,  46  years  of.  age,  fell  ill,  four 
days  before  the  summer  solstice,  of  a heavy,  tense,  and  lacerating  pain,  affecting  all 
the  upper  and  fore  parts  of  the  head,  followed  by  continual  watchfulness  : eight 
days  passed  in  this  distress,  with  occasional  delirium,  but  always  the  delirium  was 
mild,  gentle,  and  never  furious;  the  day  preceding  his  death,  his  whole  body  was 
agitated  with  slight  convulsions.  We  could  not,  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
perceive  the  slightest  sign  of  heat  or  fever,  slight  nor  violent,  idiopathic  nor  symp- 
tomatic, except  on  the  day  preceding  his  death,  when  the  convulsive  motions  seemed 
to  create  a degree  of  fever  in  the  pulse,  which  for  ten  days  beat  slow  and  languid 
like  that  of  a melancholic  person.” 

“To  discover  the  cause  of  such  unremiting  headaches,  I opened  the  cranium,  and 
found,  first,  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater  full  of  black  blood,  and 
those  of  the  brain  itself  distended  in  the  manner  I have  usually  observed  in  those 
who  have  died  convulsed  or  passionate : secondly,  under  the  middle  of  the  right' 
parietal  bone,  extending  from  the  falx  to  the  temporal  suture,  I found  an  oblong 
ulcer,  with  thick  and  yellow  matter : thirdly,  in  the  cavities  or  ventricles  of  the 

young  man,  that  he  should  be  well  fed  with  the  braixs  of  sparrows  ! Surely  if  that  did  not  put  notions 
in  his  head,  nothing  could. 
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brain,  I found  twelve  ounces  of  limpid  serum  : fourthly,  the  right  choroid  plexus 
was  somewhat  ulcerated  and  corrupted,”  &c.* 

Serous  exudation  takes  place  from  the  inflamed  surfaces,  in  a degree  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  vascular  action  ; sometimes  in  four  days,  sometimes  in  fourteen,  (the 
usual  period  in  hydrocephalus,)  sometimes  in  thirty  or  forty  days,  as  in  the  case 
of  febrile  headache  just  narrated  : sometimes  habitual  and  chronic  headaches,  severe 
and  oppressive  while  they  last,  but  returning  at  great  and  distant  intervals  of  time, 
are  followed  by  effusion  of  serum  in  quantities  almost  incredible. 

“ A noble  lady,  (says  Mr  Bailly),  who  had,  during  her  early  years,  been  sub- 
ject to  haemorrhoidal  discharges,  had,  from  her  eighteenth  year,  been  afflicted  with 
hemicrania  affecting  all  the  anterior  and  left  part  of  the  head,  and  returning  with 
violence  once  a week.  By  the  use  of  smart  purges,  the  paroxysms  were  sometimes 
warded  off  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  When  the  pain  ceased,  the  eye  of  the 
affected  side  poured  out  a profusion  of  tears,  a sure  and  acceptable  sign  to  her  that 
her  disorder  was  about  to  cease.  After  her  death  there  was  found  in  all  the  cavi- 
ties or  ventricles,  anterior  as  well  as  posterior,  and  in  all  the  doublings  of  the  falx 
and  dura  mater,  a saltish  and  yellow  coloured  serum  to  the  amount  of  a pint,  or 
nearly  five  pounds  apothecaries  measure.” 

We  have  been  gradually  approaching  to  the  legitimate  and  direct  evidence  of  that 
fact,  which  needs  only  to  be  clearly  proved  to  become  extremely  interesting,  viz.  That 
the  severe  headache  of  the  adult  is  but  a slower  hydrocephalus  ; and  the  converse,  that 
hydrocephalus  is  that  effusion  of  serum,  and  consequent  stupor,  which  invariably  fol- 
lows inflammation  of  the  brain.  “ Jacobus  Reutinger,  (says  Bonetus),  was  a man  of 

* “ Ut  igitur  cognosceretur  causa  tam  pertinacis  doloris,  mortuo  aperio  caput,  et  ecce  reperio* 
j.  venas  arteriasque  durae  et  piae  meningis  turgentes  plenasque  nigro  sanguine,  ac  ita  particularem 
vasorum  capitis  repletionem,  uti  saepius  in  convulsis  et  iratis  observavi.  2.  Sub  medio  ossis  sinci- 
pitis  dextri,  a processu  falcato  usque  ad  os  temporis,  extensum  video  ulcus  oblongum  cum  sanie  crassa 
et  multum  flava,  quod  ego  habui  pro  maligno,  quia  ante  aliquot  annos  a pharmacopaeo  sciolo,  in 
curatione  gonorrhaeae  exhibita  fuerant  mercurialia,  forte  non  bene  praeparata : 3.  Interiora  cerebri 
rimando,  ventriculis  anterioribus  uncias  xii.  seri  limpidissimi  occurrebant : 4.  Plexus  choroideus  non- 
nihil  erat  arrosus  et  putrefactus  j inquisivi  quoque  in  vasa  lymphatica  cerebri,  sed  ut  ea  viderem  tam 
lynceus  non  fui  : 5.  In  pectore  aperto,  pulmones  dextri  lateris  duplo  erant  majores  solito,  unde  for- 
san  causa  quod  aeger  semper  in  dextrum  latus,  etiam  invitus  decubuerit  ; sinistri  verb,  a sterno  usque 
ad  spinam  dorsi,  ita  pleurae  et  costis  accreverunt,  ut  judicarem  eos  mille  clavis  affixos,  sanie,  pure 
et  scirrhis  ; cor  autem  optime  constitutum.”  Fa  Ohservat.  D.  Frederick  Ferdinatidi  Illmeri  Mtdici  in 
¥/arteraberg.  in  Miscell.  curiosis  anni  1670. 
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about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a hot  adust  temperament,  of  a tawney  complexion,  a fleshy 
form,  with  crisp  black  hair,  thin  and  bald  on  one  side  of  his  head  from  his  boyish 
years,  extremely  irascible  in  his  temper : he  lived  by  the  hardest  labour,  being  em- 
ployed chiefly  about  vineyards  : he  was  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  rarely  scrup- 
led, when  thirsty  from  labour,  to  cool  and  moisten  his  parched  viscera  with  wine:  The 
colour  of  his  pimply  face  plainly  told  the  tale,  (et  non  raro  sicca  labore,  pectora  fer- 
vido  maduisse  mero  visum  fuisse  gutta  rosacea,  quae  faciem  foedabat,  fidem  fecit)  : 
It  were  trivial  to  inquire,  (says  Bonetus),  impossible  indeed  to  learn,  the  diseases  to 
which  such  a person  had  been  subject  during  a life  so  irregular,  but  this  I knew, 
(for  he  had  applied  for  my  advice),  that  he  had  for  some  months  been  tortured  with 
a cruel  heart-burn,  which  had  been  cured  by  purges  and  stomachic  bitters,  but 
which  returned  from  misery,  hunger,  and  the  necessity  of  eating  the  vilest  food. 
Ill  satisfied  with  my  poor  advice,  he  consulted  the  hangman,  whose  cures 
consisted  of  prayers,  or,  as  I fear,  of  incantations,  which  the  vulgar  regard  as 
their  last  refuge,  and  never  scruple  at  the  most  shocking  impieties.  For  some 
weeks  before  his  death,  this  man  endured  excruciating  pains  shooting  through  the 
head,  unremitting,  seated-  chiefly  in  the  forehead  and  occiput : wearied  of  medi- 
cines, he  used  only  some  old  woman’s  plasters  outwardly ; at  times  he  was  des- 
perate and  frantic  with  the  pain,  unconscious  what  he  said  or  did.  For  three 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  was  entirely  blind  of  a proper  gutta  serena,  without  the 
slightest  apparent  defect  in  the  eye,” 

“ At  this  time,  the  excruciating  pain  ceased,  but  there  remained  such  extreme 
anxiety,  that  he  tossed  from  side  to  side  in  his  bed,  nor  was  he  in  a condition 
to  acoount  for  this  anxiety  and  restlessness : fourteen  days  before  his  death,  he 
began  to  wet  the  bed ; and  in  a few  days,  there  succeeded  to  this  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  a palsy  first  of  the  right  side,  and  then  of  the  left.  During  the  four  days 
preceding  his  death,  he  lay  buried  in  a profound  apoplexy,  void  of  sense  or  motion  ; 
nothing  we  could  do  excited  the  least  sign  of  feeling  ; he  perspired  profusely, 
and  snored  continually  : during  all  his  illness  he  was  free  from  fever.” 

“ On  the  day  after  his  death,  I dissected  the  head,  (says  Bonetus)  : upon  opening 
the  dura  mater,  a pale  and  yellowish  serum  flowed  out  with  a jet  like  that  of  blood 
flowing  from  the  median  vein  in  bleeding,  and  in  such  profusion,  that  you  might 
have  filled  from  the  stream  several  ounce  measures.  This  serum  was  collected 
chiefly  in  the  space  betwixt  the  dura  and  pia  mater ; a space  which,  in  this 
subject,  seemed  greatly  enlarged  by  the  serum,  at  once  dilating  the  dura 
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mater  wherever  that  was  possible,  and  compressing  the  cerebellum  and  brain. 
There  was  an  equal  quantity  of  serum  collected  betwixt  the  pia  mater,  and  around 
the  convalutions  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  so  that  each  convolution  and  sulcus 
seemed  surrounded  by  gelatinous  globes,  but  these,  when  divided  by  the  knife, 
poured  out  the  same  kind  of  limpid  serum  with  that  which  occupied  the  space  be- 
twixt the  membranes.  Nay,  the  very  substance  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  seem- 
ed soaked  and  infiltrated  with  serum,  both  being  soft,  flaccid,  and  like  a poul- 
tice, so  that  the  slightest  touch  broke  down  their  structure.  In  all  the  ventricles  was 
found  the  same  serum  : upon  pressing  the  cerebellum,  much  serum  regurgitated  into 
the  third  ventricle  : the  choroid  plexuses  were  livid,  bloodless,  and  studded  with 
many  hardish  varicose-like  tumors ; and  upon  dividing  the  medulla  oblongata, 
taking  out  the  cerebellum  and  brain,  and  inclining  the  head,  much  serum  ran  from 
the  occipital  hole,  so  that  I doubt  not  the  whole  spinal  canal  was  full  of  water.  Such 
a disease  (says  Bonetus)  I feel  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  to  be  a species  of  hydro- 
cephalus, a dropsy  of  the  brain.” 

I will  not  leave  you  on  this  occasion  entirely  to  your  own  reflections,  but  will 
suggest  my  own:  Here  you  have  external  signs  so  curiously  connected  with  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  organ,  that  having  once  resolved  this  case  into  its  principles,  every 
similar  case  will  be  quite  intelligible.  You  will  naturally  remark  that  these  pheno- 
mena must  be  ranked  under  one  of  two  designations,  either  common  Headache  ter- 
minating in  hydrocephalus,  or  Hydrocephalus  occurring  in  an  adult  of  fifty  years 
of  age.  In  this  person  an  unhappy  and  irascible  temper,  conjoined  with  an  irregu- 
lar life,  working  severely  in  the  vineyards  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  frequent 
intoxication,  together  with  poor  and  scanty  food  operating  on  a habit  coarse,  strong, 
and  predisposed  to  inflammation,  brought  on  severe  headaches.  But  headache  is  a 
trivial  disease ; we  are  indifferent  to  its  approach  ; we  fear  no  fatal  consequences  ; 
it  seldom  enters  into  our  imagination  that  the  patient  may  die  ; the  sensible  and 
judicious  prognostic  of  Willis,  where  he  says,  “ Headache,  whether  continued 
or  remitting,  if  it  be  excessive,  accompanied  with  vomiting,  vertigo,  convulsive 
disorders,  or  stupor,  is  never  Void  of  danger,  but  often  ends  in  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
palsy,  deafness,  or  blindness,  and  other  fatal  or  at  least  incurable  diseases, ”f  is  quite 

* Ddort  capitis  sive  contiiuius , sive  pcriodictts , si  immanis  fuerit,  atque  vertiginem,  vomitionem,  alios- 
cue  aftectus  aut  convulsivos,  aut  soporosos  adjunctos  habuerit,  periculi  magni  suspicionem  praebet : 
utpote  qui  saepe  in  Apcplexiam  lethalem  et  non  raro  in  Epilepsiam , Paralysing  caecitatem , surditatern , 
aHcsque  morhos  yatfun'cstos  trut  incur abilcs  transit. 
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forgotten,  and  when  the  headache  ends  in  delirium,  delirium  in  stupor,  and  stupor  in 
palsy,  and  the  patient,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  dies,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  such 
complicated  distress  has  proceeded  to  its  fatal  period  without  being  produced  by  tu- 
mor or  abscess,  extravasation  of  blood,  or  some  conspicuous  and  proportioned  dis- 
order of  the  brain  ; we  cannot  prevail  with  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  patient  dies 
so  horrible  a death  in  consequence  of  mere  inflammation  with  consequent  effusion 
of  serum. 

This  being  a true  and  faithful  picture  of  the  usual  indifference  to  this  terrible  ma- 
lady, the  case  now  before  us  must  be  extremely  interesting.  We  affect  not  to  ex- 
plain its  phenomena  by  any  curious  description  of  the  courses  direct  or  retrograde, 
rapid  or  obstructed,  of  the  nervous  fluid  or  animal  spirits,  nor  by  showing  how  th.se 
encounter,  oppose,  and  obstruct  each  others  course,  or  prevent  the  mutual  egress  or 
ingress  of  spirits  and  nervous  fluid,  but  proceed  to  trace  and  ascertain  a plain  cor- 
respondence betwixt  certain  states  of  the  sensorium  and  the  condition  of  the  or- 
gan. In  this  poor  creature’s  case,  we  have  first,  corresponding  in  point  of 
time  with  the  period  of  inflammation,  excruciating  unremitting  pain,  delirium 
and  fury,  the.  patient  desperate  and  frantic  with  suffering,  and  unconscious  of 
his  extravagance  in  words  and  actions.  Secondly,  corresponding  with  the  period  of 
serous  effusion,  we  have,  for  three  weeks  preceding  his  death,  total  blindness  from  gut- 
ta  serena,  with  tossing,  restlessness,  and  stupor.  Thirdly,  we  remark  a period  during 
which  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  are  successively  and  gradually  abolished;  this 
period  extends  to  fourteen  days ; the  urine  first  passes  without  consciousness,  the  right 
leg  first,  and  then  the  left  becomes  paralytic,  the  stupor  increases,  and  a death-like 
stillness  prevails,  from  which  he  can  be  roused  by  no  excitement ; he  expires  snoring, 
and  apoplectic  ; and  there  is  found  after  death,  110  kind  of  disorder,  but  watery  effu- 
sion ! water  on  the  surface,  water  in  the  ventricles,  water  within  the  substance,  as 
well  as  round  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebellum  and  brain. 

Study  this  subject  with  that  industry  which  it  well  deserves  ; look  through  the  col- 
lected cases  of  Bonetus,  Leiutaud,  Morgagni,  and  Wepfer,  and  you  will  find  a new 
and  interesting  . scene  open  upon  you  : you  will  find  headache,  not  a mere  symptom, 
an  irregular  affection,  a nervous  disorder,  but  a definite  and  most  serious  disease  : 
you  will  find  every  proof  you  could  desire  of  its  arising  from  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
brain  : you  will  not  have  one  slight  or  lingering  doubt  of  the  essential  unity  of 
headache  and  hydrocephalus,  or  in  other  terms  of  inflammation  and  serous  effusion. 
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nor  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  serous  effusion  being  a mere  symptom  : you 
will  find  every  proof  you  could  desire  in  the  very  titles  of  the  several  his- 
tories, accompanied  however  with  this  strange  perversion  of  the  sense  of  each 
case,  viz.  that  the  serous  effusion  is  stated  as  the  cause.  The  several  varieties  of 
the  disorder  are  thus  distinguished  : “ A cephalagia  from  effusion  of  serum,” 
“ Hemicrania  from  a vast  effusion  of  serum  betwixt  the  dura  and  pia  mater,”  or, 
“ Cephalea  from  water  confined  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.”  (“  Cephalea 
a sero  cohibito  in  Cerebri  Ventriculis,”)  or,  “ Cephalagia  from  a profusiorl  of 
water  within  the  head,  the  transudation  of  it  through  the  ears  being  interrupted.*” 
Thus  is  the  disorder  imputed  in  the  title  and  in  the  scholia  upon  each  case  to  the 
acrimony,  to  the  quantity,  or  to  the  confinement  of  the  serum  ; and  every  thing 
perverted  except  the  immutable  facts,  of  pain  implying  inflammation,  inflammation 
being  accompanied  with  effusion,  and  effusion  causing  stupor : So  far  have  pa- 

thologists mistaken  the  nature  of  the  existing  disease,  as  to  wonder  how  such  cruel 
symptoms  could  be  produced  by  so  small  a quantity  of  water,  “ Exiguam  adeo  aquae 
quantitatem  (cochlearia  tria,)  dolorem  intulisse  mirum  videre  polerit ; sed  salsam 
illam,  fuisse,  acrem,  muriaticam,  vel  acidam  ostendunt  subsequutae  convulsiones  f.” 

Regarded  as  a cause , three  spoonfuls  of  water  must  seem  greatly  inadequate  to 
produce  any  ill  effect,  and  that  it  should  excite  convulsions,  is  a circumstance  which 
even  its  saline  and  acidulous  tendency  cannot  entirely  explain  ; but  as  a consequence , 
it  is  sufficient  to  imply  that  intensity  of  inflammation  which  proves  fatal.  Were  you 
to  be  at  more  pains,  than  ever  I have  been,  to  analyse  cases  of  headache,  attended 
with  long-suffering  and  death,  were  you  to  mark  down  all  its  possible  causes,  Fun- 
gus, Inflamed  Membranes,  Tumors,  Schirrus,  abscess  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
diseases  of  the  pineal  gland  ! taking  all  organic  disorders  in  cumulo,  you  would  not 
find  half  the  number  of  fatal  headaches  produced  by  all  the  others  that  you  would 
find  proceeding  from  simple  inflammation  accompanied  with  a limpid  and  purely 
-serous  effusion. 

There  is,  you  perceive,  much  subject  of  observation  on  the  margin  of  a book,  as  there 
is  often  much  of  opinion  and  doctrine  expressed  in  a simple  term.  Hydrocephalus  is 
the  headache  of  children  ending  in  serous  effusion  ; hence  authors  have  not  been  al- 
ways aware  vrhen  they  were  describing  hydrocephalus,  but  have  imagined  themselves 
describing  a natural  headache  proceeding  from  cold,  from  fever,  from  an  emetic  im- 

* “ Cephalagia  ab  aquae  copia  in  capite,  ob  evaporationem  per  aures  susceptas.” 
f Bonetus,  page  15. 
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prudently  given,  from  a fall  or  a blow  ! But,  whatever  the  first  cause,  the  disease  is  in- 
flammation, the  final  disorder  serous  effusion.  The  disease  is  sometimes  designated 
“ Death  from  a cold  abscess,”  “ Death  from  a serous  abscess  in  the  brain,”  “ Head- 
ache in  a boy  from  effusion  of  serum  ;”  sometimes  “ Lethargy  from  serum,  to  the 
quantity  of  a pound,  occuping  the  right  ventricle  of  the  brain ;”  sometimes, 
“ Lethargic  sleep  from  serum  stagnating  about  the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  Basis 
Cerebri.”  Sometimes  it  is  described  as  “ A pungent  pain  of  the  head  from  limpid 
serum  collected  in  the  posterior  ventricles  of  the  brain.”  One  thing  is  especially 
worthy  of  remark,  that  even  in  those  cases  where  authors  particularly  declare,  that 
there  was  no  inflammation,  that  the  disease  was  wholly  caused  by  serum,  we  have 
every  proof  we  could  desire,  that  the  exudation  had  been  a mere  consequence  of 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  surfaces,  preceded  by  every  sign  of  inflammation,  as  in  the 
following  narrative,  taken  from  Coiter,  and  intitled,  “ Phrenitis , with  an  unin - 
flamed  brain , caused  by  a serous  effusion  in  various  parts  of  the  cerebrum .” 

“ In  August  of  the  year  1567,  a woman,  after  deep  affliction,  was  seized  with 
pain  in  the  head  and  burning  fever,  followed  by  phrenzy,  so  that  she  was  supposed 
by  the  vulgar  to  be  struck  with  the  plague  ; every  symptom  attested  the  cause  of 
this  phrenzy  to  be  an  ebulition  of  the  blood  : she  laughed,  joked,  sung,  and  in 
every  way,  and  by  all  her  manner  and  gestures,  testified  great  hilarity  ; still  sh  e 
answered  questions,  though  sometimes  she  refused,  and  often  she  raised  her  hand 
to  her  head  as  if  intimating  that  there  lay  her  pain  : she  was  early  bled  and  purged ; 
the  blood  was  crude  and  serous  5 she  recovered  her  intellect  for  a little,  and  then 
expired.” 

“ Upon  opening  the  head,  a serum  like  the  washings  of  flesh  first  flowed  out. 
The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  the  choroid  plexus  were  turgid  with  a thin  wa- 
tery blood  ; both  ventricles  were  found  equally  full  of  water  : not  a speck  of  inflam- 
mation was  to  be  seen  in  the  membranes  nor  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  From 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  I drew  cut,  as  from  those  of  the  hanged  and  suffo- 
cated, long  stringy  coagula  consisting  of  pale  mucous  like  worms.*” 

* Anno  1567,  mense  Augusto,  Mulier  ex  ingenti  animi  moerore,  febri  ardenti  cum  capitis  dolorc, 
cui  postea  Phrenesis  supervenit,  corrcpta,  vulgus  duxit  Hungaricum  ilium  morbum  tuisse  : Signa 
omnia  attestabantur  hanc  Phr.  ex  sanguine,  fuisse,  ridebat,jocabatur  cantabat,  omnibusque  gestibusque 
hilaritatem  exhibebat : interim  ad  interrogataresponsum  dedit,  aliquando  non  •,  frequenter  manum  capi- 
ti,  tanquam  istic  dolorem  pcrsentisceret,  admovebat  : Tempestive  fuit  levibus  medicamentis  purgata  et 
venae  secta  ; sanguis  erat  majori  ex  parte  pituitosus,  crudus  et  serosus : tandem  resipuit  et  pauld  post 
obiit.  -Aperui  caput : dum  serra  cranium  removebam,  effluxit  aqua  loturae  carnium  similis  : Tenuis 
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I would  instruct  you  to  register  blows,  falls,  insolation,  hard  running  at  games, 
fever,  and  such  irregularities  and  accidents  as  school  boys  are  subject  to,  among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  water  in  the  head,  which  begins  usually  like  a headache, 
sometimes  like  a cold,  sometimes  like  fever,  and  very  often  among  school-boys  fol- 
lows a boxing  match  or  a blow,  of  which  I think  it  right  to  lay  before  you  at  least 
one  example. 

“ Example  of  Lethargy , (so  it  is  entitled  in  the  original,)  from  serum  to 
the  amount  of  a pound  occupying  the  right  ventricle  of  the  brain.” — “ A 
boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  about  two  months  before  his  death,  fell  from  a 
height,  hurt  his  head,  and  was  rolled  home  by  his  school-fellows  in  a wheel- 
barrow ; he  fell  into  a fever  ; a quack  was  first  of  all  consulted,  and  at  last 
I was  called.  I found  the  boy  a little  feverish,  stupid,  drunk-like,  and  reel- 
ing, without  thirst,  but  complaining  of  his  head,  which  was  yet  neither  red  nor 
inflamed  : soon  after  this  he  was  struck  mute  with  closed  eye-lids  and  a grinding; 
of  the  teeth  : glysters,  cupping,  and  the  usual  remedies  were  practised  in  vain,  and 
though  he  occasionally  spoke  or  muttered,  he  presently  became  dumb  again,  and 
soon  expired.”  “ Upon  opening  the  body  (says  Coiter)  I found  an  adhesion 
of  the  lungs  and  liver  to  each  other  on  the  right  side.  The  right  ventricle  of  the 
brain  contained  a pound  of  serum,  to  which  solely  is  the  Lethargy  to  be  ascribed.” 
Since  a blow  upon  the  head  can  thus  excite  inflammation  followed  by  effusion,  we 
can  find  no  difference  (the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  organ  excepted)  betwixt 
an  inflammation  and  effusion  of  serum  in  the  brain,  and  inflammation  and  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  coats  of  the  testicle  from  a blow,  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  hy- 
drocele. 

“ A lively  and  pleasant  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age,  of  a good  habit  of  body, 
was  seized,  after  eating  fruit  greedily,  with  excessive  vomiting  and  tormina,  im- 
mediately followed  with  headache  and  fever ; and  his  parents  fearing  an  abscess  of 
the  brain,  which  had  already  carried  off  several  of  their  children  with  a discharge 
of  matter  from  the  ear,  called  a Parisian  physician,  the  usual  attendant  of  the  family,, 
by  whom  various  medicines,  external  and  internal,  were  prescribed.  But  the  boy 
was  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease  seized  with  stupor  and  expired.” 

membranae  ct  plexus  choroidis  vasa  aquoso  et  pituitoso  sanguine  turgebant : uterque  ventiiculus,  tarn 
dexter  quam  sinister,  plenus  aqua  fuit  inventus  : Nullam  nec  in  membranis,  nec  in  cerebri  substantia 
dcprehendere  quivi  inflammationem  : Ex  sinibus  durae  membranae  cerebri,  ut  alia  sex  suspendio  eneca- 
torum  cerebris,  extraxi  fibras,  seu  filamenta  crassa,  lumbricis  non  dissimilia,  ex  alba  pituia  conflata-, 
"bimiles  s'umpsi  ex  cordis  ventriculis. — Volch.  Coiter.  lib.  Observat . Jnatom. 
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tc  Pelerius  dissected  the  body  in  the  presence  of  Du  Verney.  Upon  raising  the 
scull-cap,  no  vestige  of  abscess  was  found  in  the  brain,  nor  was  there  any  thing  of 
that  disorder  which  Willis  in  his  Pathology  describes  as  frequent  in  the  brain  of  the 
lethargic.  All  appeared  sound,  except  at  the  basis  of  the  brain,  and  especially  about 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis,  where  there  was  an  effusion  of  yellowish  stag- 
nant serum,  with  which  we  filled  three  table  spoons.” 

I do  not  think  I could  easily  select  for  you  a purer  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  (a  disease  to  which  all  the  children  of  this  family  seem  to  have  been 
liable,  and  of  which  many  of  them  had  died,)  a case  where  the  persuasion 
was  so  absolute  of  there  being  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  a 
search  more  accurate  or  anxious,  for  whatever  might  be  wrong,  or  by  anatomists 
better  qualified  for  the  task : the  inflammation  was  simple,  effusion  was  the  sole 
consequence  : we  see  here  how  from  mere  inflammation  unaccompanied  either  with 
abscess  or  gangrene,  the  patient  may  be  cut  off : the  disease  came  all  within  the 
natural  period  of  hydrocephalus,  and  was  accompanied  with  its  principal  symptoms. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  boy’s  disease  arose  in  part  from  fever,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  excessive  vomiting,  artificial  or  natural,  is  often  a principal  cause. 
Whatever  excites  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  the  lungs,  the  teeth, 
&c.  is  apt  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  brain  : we  cannot  doubt  that  taking  cold  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  this  disease : we  see  school-boys  who  are  suddenly  cooled  after  be- 
ing heated  with  running,  affected  with  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; but  we  are 
never  so  sure  of  the  circumstances  which  immediately  produce  the  disorder  as  when 
all  the  little  ones  of  a family  are  variously  affected  by  one  cause.  “ The  little  chil- 
dren of  Michael  Tremuleus  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a senseless  servant  girl,  who, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  draggled  them  through  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  the  city  ; 
they  were  heated  because  they  had  not  yet  left  off  their  winter  habits,  and  with  open 
and  perspiring  pores,  they  were  made  to  puddle  through  streets  floated  with  rain, 
and  in  the  chill  of  the  evening.  One  of  the  little  sisters  was  seized  next  morning 
with  toothache  and  pain  of  the  jaws,  another  with  cough,  a third  with  continu- 
ed fever,  with  frequent  exacerbations,  especially  in  the  evening.  This  fever  was 
accompanied  with  a lethargic  stupor,  a singular  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  approaching 
during  the  paroxysms  to  absolute  livor,  and  vomiting  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  : there  was  cough  also,  but  neither  painful  nor  frequent,  nor  was  the 
breathing  much  oppressed  : the  eyes  were  insensible  and  the  eye-lids  close  : at  in- 
tervals, the  eye-lids  were  raised,  but  there  was  no  winking  when  the  hand  was  pas- 
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sed  before  the  eyes  ; the  eye-lids  were  livid  : and  it  was  plain  that  the  child  was 
blind,  and  death  fast  approaching.  The  child  died  on  the  1 2th  day ; and  for  twelve 
hours  before  it  expired,  the  defluxion  seemed  to  have  fallen  down  upon  the  breast, 
and  the  swallowing  was  interrupted.” 

“ The  body  being  opened  next  day  ; after  discovering  an  abscess  and  incipient 
gangrene  (marked  by  livor  and  blackness  in  the  lungs,)  the  head  was  opened  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  lethargy  and  stupor.  The  brain  was  found  more  turgid, 
and  higher  than  usual,  so  that  not  the  smallest  space  was  left  betwixt  the  brain,  and 
dura  mater  ; and  upon  raising  the  dura  mater,  drawing  out  the  falx,  and  observ- 
ing the  sinus,  and  separating  the  right  from  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  there 
presented  itself  betwixt  the  cortical  substance  and  the  corpus  callosum,  a colour- 
less abscess  *,  which  burst  upon  the  very  slightest  touch  of  the  finger,  and  poured  out 
a lymphatic  fluid  with  a full  jet.  This  clear  and  limpid  fluid,  which  was  plainly 
watery,  must  have  amounted,  according  to  the  most  modest  calculation,  to  at 
least  eight  or  nine  ounces']'.” — -The  febrile  inflammation  produced  in  each  of  these 

* This  is  what  pathologists  have  thought  fit  to  denominate  a cold  abscess  or  serous  abscess,  a term 
altogether  unmeaning,  or,  at  least,  inconsistent  in  the  little  meaning  it  has  •,  and  fit  only  to  be  used, 
as  Bonetus  expresses  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  vulgar.. 

f Anno  1679  Martio  mense  exeunte  : Imprudens  ancilla  cujus  cura  commissi  liberi  tenelli,  instante 
vespertino  crepusculo  per  urbis  pomoeria  circumduxit,  frigidiusculoque  jam  aere,  quem  exceperunt  ex- 
calefatto  corpore  partim  quod  hybernas  \estes  nonaum  exuissent,  partial  quod  vix  a pregressis  imbribus 
lutosam  viam  eluttati  essent:  hinc  postridie  puellus  de  dentium  dolore,  conqueritur,  Sororum  altera  tussi 
corripitur,  tertiam  febris  continua  invadit,  sed  quae  pluries  singulis  diebus  exacerbabatur,  presertim 
instantibus  vespertinis  horis  : Febris  comites.,  fuerunt,  Sopor-lethargicus,  insignis  genarum  rubor  per 
exacerbationes,  ad  livorem  accedens,  vomitus  morbi  initio  ; Tussis,  sed  neque  frequens  neque  moles- 
tis,  respiratio  non  multum  difficilis  ; oculos  obnubilatio  et  pupillarum  concidentia  occepavit,  quos  ex 
intervallis,  diducebat,  sed  inconniventes  erant  oculi  etsi  manus  admoveretur,  ut  visus  privationis  non 
minor  quam  mortis  metus  immineret  : Palpebre  livore  tintte  erant,  Uuodecim  ante  obitum  horis, 
qui  xii.  morbi  die  contingit,  catarrhus,  ab  exoluto  cerebri  tono,  preceps  in  pectus  ferebatur : Degluti- 
tio  preterea  difficilis  fuit,  quae  a chirurgo  tonsillarum  tirmori  adscripta  fuit,  etsi  ore  hjante,  etiam 
ope  speculi  oris,  nihil  vitii  deprehendere  licuerit,  ut  neque  post  obitum  aperto  corpore. 

Forro  ut  de  soporis  causa  amplius  constaret,  quem  ab  inflammatione  pulmonum  aliquando  suscitari 
alibi  ostensum,  cerebri  claustra  quoque  diruta,  cujus  suturae  arcliori  campagne  quam  pro  actatis  ratio- 
ns conjungehatur  : Cerebrum  autem  tumeniis  et  elatius  observed  uni,  adeo  ut  inter  membranam 

duram  id  obtegentem  spatii  nihil  interccderet  : qua  distratta,  dum  ejus  sinus  et  falx  inquiruntur,  di- 
fiuttaque  cerebri  parte  laeva  a dextra,  inter  corticem  et  callosum  corpus,  occurrit  Abscessus  candicans, 
ad  levessimum  digiti  attattum  disruptus,  lympha,  inde  magno  impetu  exiliente,  limpidissimus  enim 
et  plane  aqueus  humor  effusus  est,  et  ut  aestimare  licuit,  ad  unciarum  otto  vel  novem  pondus  j Le- 
thargi  per  compressionem  cerebri  et  liberae  spirituum  distributionem  impeditam  causa. 
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little  creatures  by  the  same  careless  and  unfeeling  treatment,  was  established, 
in  one  in  the  teeth  and  jaws,  in  another  in  the  lungs  producing  cough,  in  a. 
third  in  both  lungs,  and  brain,  that  of  the  brain  proving  fatal : and  it  termi- 
nated in  a pure  and  simple  effusion  of  serum  with  that  blindness  characte- 
ristic of  water  in  the  head.  The  clear  abscess,  described  upon  separating  the  two  he- 
mispheres of  the  brain,  was  plainly  the  bursting  of  the  thin  and  much  distended 
ventricles  : the  age  of  the  child,  the  cause,  the  symptoms,  and  every  thing  but 
the  title  of  the  case,  announce  it  to  be  a pure  and  simple  Hydrocephalus. 

Examples  of  such  a disease  derive  a sort  of  importance  from  their  frequency,  and 
from  the  uniform  tenure  of  the  symptoms,  and  thence  I feel  not  unwilling  to 
quote  again  and  again  the  same  fact  in  various  forms  ; but  there  is  one  impression 
I do  wish  to  leave  On  your  minds  clear  and  undisturbed  by  adventitious  circum- 
stances, viz.  The  uniform  tendency  of  that  disease  to  serous  effusion  in  children 
which  in  adults  ends  often  in  gangrene  or  suppuration  ; I wish  also  to  prove  to  you 
how  very  rapidly  the  effusion  takes  place.  “ I was  present  (says  Bonetus)  at  the  dis- 
section of  a boy  in  the  foundling  hospital  of  Geneva,  whose  head  was  opened  by 
Mr  Bailly.  He  was  a boy  of  a lively  wit,  slender,  playful,  about  five  years  of  age  ; 
his  illness  lasted  only  four  days  : his  first  disorder  was  a pain  in  the  head  with-a  slight 
fever:  on  the  third  day  of  his  disorder,  he  howled  all  night  long  like. a dog,  with  strange 
tossing  and  agitation  of  his  arms  : during  the  day  he  was  more  composed,  but  his  bab- 
bling talk  was  incessant  and  unintelligible,  so  that  the  attendants  believed  him  posses- 
sed, and  were  ready  to  swear  they  heard  him  speaking  Latin  and  Greek/’ 

« All  the  viscera  being  carefully  examined  after  death,  nothing  appeared  to  explain 
his  strange  disease  and  sudden  exit,  till,  the  head  being  opened  and  the  scull-cap  rais- 
ed, the  brain  started  out,  so  that  the  cranium  being  laid  down  again,  the  brain  could  by 
no  means  be  repressed,  nor  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  made  to  meet  again  with  the 
cut  edges  of  the  scull  : ■ The  marks  of  the  lambdoidal  and  sagittal  sutures  were  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  dura  mater;  the  veins  cf  both  dura 

* Anno  1677,  14.  mense  Mail,  disseftus  est  puerannorum  quinque  a Magistro  Bailly  Nosodochii 
Genevae  Chirurgo  periit.  in  Orplianotrophio,  me  praesente  et  D.  D.  de  Communis  Nosodochii  Medi- 
co Praestantissimo.  Vividi  erat  ingenii  puer,  agilis,  macilent-us,.  qui  per  quatridaum  tantum  aegro- 
tavit.  Conquestus  est  de  dolore  capitis,  cum  febre  mediocri : Tertia  die  morbi,  noctu  ululabat  instar 
canis,  cum  brachiorum  varia  agitatione  ; de  die  satis  erat  quietus,  sed  quid  garriret  nemo  intelligebat, 
adeo  ut  assistentes  obsessum  a cacodaemone  esse  credcrent,  Latine  et  Graece  eum  lcqui  assereutes  i.  „ 
quae  causa  fuit  quod  cultro  anatomico  expositus  fuerit. 
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and  pia  mater  were  turgid  with  blood,  while  much  was  collected  in  the  Torcular  and 
Sinuses.  In  dividing  the  brain  horizontally,  after  the  manner  of  Sylvius,  and  es- 
pecially in  cutting  the  Corpus  Callosum,  there  appeared  an  infinite  number  of 
bloody  points,  especially  upon  compressing  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  neck 
being  divided,  and  the  head  cut  off,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  parts  of  the 
brain  more  curiously,  much  serum  flowed  from  the  occipital  hole,  which  had,  be- 
yond a doubt,  flowed  from  the  ventricles,  which  were  found  empty 

Under  the  title  of  “ Poignant  pain  in  the  head,  proceeding  from  a quantity  of 
pellucid  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  Brain,”  the  following  simple  but  instructive 
case  is  narrated.  “ The  little  daughter  of  a certain  countess,  four  years  of  age,  of 
a delicate  frame  and  bilious  temperament,  was  seized  writh  an  ardent  fever,  without 
any  remarkable  disorder  of  the  natural  functions  ; the  disorder  increased  ; and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  the  child  expired.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  was  found  a 
pound  of  serum,  more  limpid  than  well-water ; yet  it  caused  no  injury  of  the 
principal  functions,  except  that  often  the  child  screamed  out  with  lancing  pain 
within  the  head  f.” 

Thus  have  I proved,  I doubt  not  to  your  entire  contentment,  how  prone  the 
brain  of  delicate  children  is  to  this  inflammation  of  its  surfaces,  and  that  the 
serous  effusion  is  rapid,  profuse,  and  fatal.  Such  is  the  inflammation  of  the  brain 
in  its  simplest  state,  as  produced  by  accidental  causes,  let  us  see  how  far  the  dis- 
ease strictly  termed,  Water  in  the  Head,  produced  by  the  same  causes,  and 
furthered  by  peculiar  predisposition  and  temperament,  born  with  the  child,  heredi- 
tary, common  to  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a family,  corresponds  in  its  pheno- 
mena with  this  accidental  disease. 

Of  Hydrocephalus. — The  child  born  Hydrocephalic  has  usually  a mani- 
fest imperfection  in  the  structure  of  the  head,  consisting  of  softer  bones,  re- 
laxed sutures,  enlarged  fontanells,  the  head  peculiarly  big,  and  the  face  pro- 
portionably  small : while  children  subject  to  the  acute  disease  are  small, 

delicate,  and  sprightly,  none  have  large  heads,  and  never  have  they  the 
head  enlarged  by  the  disease.  Hydrocephalus  is  most  frequent  about  the 
age  of  four  or  five  years ; but  the  period  during  which  children  are  subject 

* Bonetus,  ex  propriis  observationibus. 

t ventriculis  cerebri  posterioribus  inventa  fuit  aquae  libra,  ipsae  puteali  magis  perspicua,  sine 
cperationum  principum  laesione,  nisi  quod  aliquando  de  pungitivo  capitis  dolore  exclamaret, — Mis? 
ptllunsa  Curios  a,  A/mi  iv.  ofoerv.  38. 
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to  hydrocephalus,  extends  from  the  second  to  the  thirteenth  year.  A boy  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  lively,  ingenious,  and  active,  is  struck  while  running 
about,  in  full  and  vigorous  health,  among  his  playfellows,  with  sudden  pain  of  the 
head  and  slight  fever : the  pain  soon  becomes  intolerable  j the  boy  throws  himself 
upon  his  bed,  or  across  the  table,  reclines  his  head  upon  a pillow  or  rests  it  upon 
his  hands,  and  often  requests  his  mother  to  hold  it  hard  with  both  hands  to  assuage 
the  pain  : the  pain,  he  says,  sometimes,  is  in  the  forehead  over  the  eyebrows,  some- 
times in  the  back  head,  often  it  seems  seated  under  the  parietal  bone  of  one  side  ; 
he  tosses  in  that  kind  of  agony  and  impatience  which  characterise  toothache  or  any 
other  extreme  and  acute  pain  ; the  cheeks  are  flushed,  the  eye  watery  and  hurt 
by  light,  the  belly  costive,  the  pulse  quick  and  fretful ; and  often  even  the  very 
commencement  of  the  pain  is  attended  with  sickness  and  puking. 

Thus  is  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease  begun  : The  child  has 
disturbed  and  troubled  sleep,  grinds  the  teeth  continually,  and  picks  the  nose ; 
screams  out  during  the  night  with  pain  and  terror,  and  often  is  delirious,  and 
wakens  from  sleep  as  children  are  in  all  their  little  ailments  apt  to  do  confused  and 
terrified  : The  pain  rages  ; the  child’s  cries  become  more  acute  and  piercing ; the  sick- 
ness and  puking,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening,  are  by  the  third  day  more 
frequent,  and  by  the  sixth  or  eighth  the  disease  is  at  its  achme  : the  signs  of  fever 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  are  greater,  and  the  flushing  of  the  cheek  deeper  : 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  greatly  increased,  the  rays  of  a candle  or  any  sudden 
gleam  of  light  causes  excruciating  pain,  and  the  child  screams  with  the  tor- 
ture. 

This  is  the  acute  state  of  the  disease,  which  changes  its  form  usually  about  the 
fourteenth  day  : Then  the  palsy,  squinting,  and  stupor,  begin  to  take  place  of  the 
delirium  and  pain  : the  pulse,  hitherto  rapid,  becomes  slow ; and  the  boy,  hitherto 

P 

wakeful,  slumbers,  and  soon  falls  into  a state  of  coma,  often  raising  his  hands  to  his 
head  in  sign  of  suffering  : the  vomiting  is  at  first  more  frequent  ; the  boy  lies  in 
a sort  of  stupor,  interrupted  only  by  unnatural  and  dismal  cries,  less  rational,  wilder, 
and  mere  piercing  than  at  first : he  sees  double,  the  pupil  begins  to  dilate,  and 
the  eye  becomes  every  moment  less  sensible  to  light : there  is  a constipation  from 
paralysis  of  the  bowels,  so  that  they  are  never  moved  but  by  the  use  of  purges, 
and  a total  blindness  from  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  : the  eyes  are  so  turned  up 
that  the  white  alone  is  seen,  and  the  limbs  are  agitated  by  slight  convulsions  •,  but 
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sometimes  the  eyes  squint  horribly,  while  the  head  and  hand  are  continually  turned  ' 
in  convulsive  and  uncouth  motions.  Before  the  boy  expires,  the  convulsions  usu- 
ally cease  ; he  swallows  with  difficulty,  and  passes  his  urine  and  faeces  involunta- 
rily : there  is  an  interval  of  stillness  and  insensibility,  uninterrupted,  except  by  oc- 
casional shrieks  : the  torpor  increases,  the  limbs  are  relaxed  and  palsied,  the  pupil 
is  still  farther  dilated,  the  pulse  beats  from  120  to  130  in  the  minute,  and  becomes 
at  last  too  rapid  to  be  counted  ; the  face  is  very  pale,  the  nose  peaked,  the  features 
shrunk,  and  the  eye  quite  insensible  to  light,  and  the  body  to  pain.  This  palsied 
state  begins  on  the  eighth  or  tenth,  and  the  boy  seldom  survives  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-fifth  day. 

Upon  dissecting  the  head,  we  find  the  chief  exudation  upon  the  internal  surfaces: 
we  find  the  cavities  of  the  brain  dilated,  its  substance  proportionally  extenuated, 
three,  four,  or  five  ounces  of  limpid  water  are  found  in  each  ventricle ; and  this 
is  very  remarkable,  that  if  the  child  die  only  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  during  the 
period  of  inflammation,  the  vessels  are  universally  turgid  and  the  effusion  small;  if 
his  death  be  protracted  to  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day,  the  period  of  serous  effu- 
sion, the  veins  are  little  turgid,  the  red  and  bloody  points  havein  a great  measure 
disappeared,  the  plexus  choroides  are  bleached  like,  and  the  serous  exudation  is 
great. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  organ  : Can  this  be  accounted  any  thing  but  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  the  headache  of  children  ending  in  effusion  ? Or  does  it  differ 
in  any  one  essential  symptom  from  the  headache  of  the  adult  ? It  is  a state  requir- 
ing bleeding,  leeches,  purges,  the  warm-bath,  and,  in  its  advanced  stage,  blisters  : 
in  its  latter  period,  after  the  symptoms  of  torpor  are  begun,  the  patient’s  state 
is  decisive  and  unalterable.  Nothing  can  be  to  me  a surer  proof  that  Quin  had 
indeed  (as  has  been  alledged)  written  before  he  had  practised,  and  described  a 
disease  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  know,  than  the  following  imprudent 
declaration  : “ Tutissimiim  erit  emeticum  propinare,  nec  non  catharticurn 

utpote  quae  felici  eventu  exhiberi  possitet,  si  vel  vermibus  intestina,  vel  sordibus 
ventriculus  gravantur.”  I have  no  doubt  this  diagnostic  emetic , this  experiment, 
for  d iscovering  whether  the  disease  be  from  a foul  stomach  or  worms  on  the 
one  hand,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  on  the  other,  will  have  the  best  effects, 
it  the  disease  be  slight,  i.  e.  if  the  disorder  be  in  the  stomach  or  bowels : but,  if  it  be 
in  the  brain,  and  the  patient  be  in  real  danger,  it  is  just  pushing  him  off  the  brink  ! 
launching  him  into  the  stream,  to  swim  for  life. 
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Such  is  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  a child,  where  serous  effusion  invariably  ac- 
companies the  inflammation,  and  torpor  and  convulsion  succeeds  to  delirious  pain  : 
By  what  gradations  this  state  of  exudation  is  connected  with  the  suppurating  state  of 
the  brain,  how  entirely  the  condition  of  the  inflamed  ventricle  resembles  the  condi- 
tion of  inflamed  cavities  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  must  next  be  explained. 
When  the  cavities  of  the  peritoneum,  the  pleura,  or  pericardium,  are  inflamed,  the 
general  surface  pours  out  a serous  exudation  ; the  parts  more  highly  inflamed  are 
covered  with  a thick  and  viscid  crust  of  mucous  and  purulence,  while  particular  points 
are  in  a state  of  ulceration.  Such  is  the  mixed  form  of  the  disease  in  fatal  inflamma- 
tions of  the  greater  cavities,  such  is  also,  sometimes,  the  ulcerated  state  of  the  cavities 
of  the  brain.  “ A young  man,  (says  Wepfer*),  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  seized  in 
the  beginning  of  November  with  headache,  and  vomited  his  meals.  He  consulted 
the  hangman,  who  prescribed  a purging  powder,  and  ordered  him  to  be  bled. 
What  other  medicines  he  may  have  had,  we  knew  not,  but,  his  disorder  increas- 
ing daily*  he  was  on  the  1 1 th  of  the  month  brought  to  the  hospital : his  fever  was 
but  slight,  his  urine  natural  ; he  lay  in  a deep  sleep  ; when  roused,  he  raved  and 
was  delirious  : he  never  asked  for  food  or  drink : what  was  offered,  he  took  : what- 
ever was  put  into  his  mouth,  he  swallowed  down  : he  was  fed  like  an  infant.  On 
the  15th,  (says  Wepfer),  I visited  him  in  company  with  Harderius,  and  found  him 
in  so  deep  a stupor,  that  he  could  in  no  way  be  roused : his  friends  said  he  slept  by 
day,  and  waked  by  night : he  passed  his  urine  insensibly,  and  on  the  1 7th  ex- « 
pired. 

“ Upon  opening  the  head,  we  found  the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater, 
where  they  meet  in  the  third  sinus  or  Tortucular  Hierophyli,  oppressed  with 
blood,  and  dilated  to  thrice  their  natural  size,  so  that  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  ■ 

* « Bartholomaeus  Feer  Triboldinga  Turgovlus  Adolescens  novendccim  annorum,  sartor  circa 
principium  Novembr.  1656.  tapite  doluit  : assuinpta  evomuit : hujus  causa  carnificem  consuluit, 
qui  purgans  propinavit  et  venae -sectionem  suasit : an  praeterea  aliis  medicamentis.  et  qua  diaeta  usus . 
fuerit  rescire  non  potui.  In  dies  morbo  in  deterius  vergente  11.  Novemb.  ad  Nosodochium  delatus, 
fuit ; febricitare  mediocriter  videbatur  : dormivit  plurimum,  expergefactus  stupidus  quasi  erat,  et 
delira  loquebatur  : nec  cibum  nec  potum  petiit : oblatum  et  intrusum  deglutiit : cibandus  erat  instar 
infantis.  Urina  naturali  simillima  ; die  ^.Novem.  quo  ipsum  cum  Exc.  D.  D.  Christophoro  Har- 
dero  conveneram,  profundissime  dormivit,  ut  ipsum  nulla  ratione  excitare  potuerimus ; ajebant  ad-  ■ 
stantes  ipsum  interdiu  dormire,  noctu  vigilare  : attamen  inscius  lectum  perminxerat  : In  respirations 
nullum  adhuc  dum  vitium  observatum  fuit,  die  17.  Novem.  hora  10.  noctis  mortuus  est. 
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brain  seemed  suffused  with  extravasated  blood  ; yet,  upon  opening  the  dura  mater, 
there  was  no  extravasation  : the  third  sinus  was  remarkably  full  of  blood.  Upon 
cutting  down  to  the  level  of  the  left  ventricle,  there  straightway  flowed  from  it  a pro- 
fusion of  serum  ; and  upon  lifting  the  fornix,  and  displaying  at  once  both  the  la- 
teral ventricles,  their  surfaces  were  seen  imbued  with  a viscid  purulent  humour  of 
the  consistence  of  a thin  poultice  : the  third  ventricle  was  likewise  coated  with 
it.  The  surface,  moreover,  of  each  ventricle  seemed  rough,  irregular,  and  flaccid, 
and  plainly  ulcerated  ; for  while  I wiped  away  the  pus,  (says  Wepfer),  though 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  gentleness,  I tore  up  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
train  itself,  much  altered  from  its  natural  whiteness  and  splendour,  and  appearing 
of  a ydlow  or  brownish  tinge.” 

Far  from  delighting  in  extraordinary  and  wonderful  narratives,  I put  a value  only  on 
such  as  correspond  with  the  daily  occurrences  of  practice.  The  case  just  detailed  is  of 
this  description,  and  especially  worthy  of  your  attention.  A disorder  of  the  head, 
in  a young  and  healthy  lad,  is  marked  by  violent  headache  : the  delirium  which  en- 
sues is  not  that  of  fever,  for  there  is  little  fever,  but  of  violent  pain,  the  inseparable 
concomitant  of  inflammation ; and  all  the  other  characteristic  signs  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  are  detailed  in  this  narrative  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  From  simple 
headache,  with  which  the  inflammation  begins,  it  passes  in  rapid  succession 
through  all  its  stages  : first,  there  is,  during  many  days,  intense  headache  j second- 
ly, that  state  of  inflammation  is  followed  by  a slight  and  symptomatic  fever ; 
thirdly,  the  headache  and  fever  are  followed  by  delirium  ; fourthly,  the  deli- 
rium begins  to  change  to  insensibility  and  stupor,  the  patient  lies  lethar- 
gic when  undisturbed,  but  when  roused,  is  bewildered,  delirious,  and  raves, 
which  constitutes  the  true  Typhomania  or  alternation  of  delirium  and  stupor ; 
and,  finally,  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  quite  disordered ; the  occasional 
delirium  ends  in  permanent  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  can  in  no  way  be 
roused,  ending  in  involuntary  discharges  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  and  in  death. 
This  catastrophe  happens  within  the  12th  or  14th  day,  the  prescribed  period  in 
which  those  labouring  under  any  acute  disorders  of  the  brain  recover  or  perish : 
the  disease  endures  for  a term  intermediate  betwixt  Phrenitis  the  most  rapid,  and 
Hydrocephalus  the  slowest,  inflammation  ; and  the  brain  is  at  once  loaded  with 
blood  in  its  veinous  system,  inundated  with  water  in  all  its  interstices  and  cavi- 
ties, ulcerated  in  its  ventricles,  their  surfaces  being  coated  with  pus  : the  patient  dies 
phrenitic,  because  phrenzy,  surpassing  the  common  degree  of  delirium,  and  much 
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disproportioned  to  the  degree  of  fever,  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  inflamed 
brain. 

Thus  have  we  a second  form  of  inflammation  more  violent  than  Hydrocephalus, 
differing  only  in  degree.  But  before  I forsake  the  evidences  of  a pathological  fact  on 
which  so  many  other  important  matters  depend,  I would  prove  one  circumstance 
more,  viz.  that  the  serous  effusion  happens  when  the  inflammation  runs  high  so 
early  as  the  fourth,  and  is  fatal  on  the  fifth,  day  of  the  disease.  The  cause  from 
which  such  inflammation  arises,  whether  it  be  from  the  heats  of  summer,  from  fa- 
tigue, from  quarrelling  and  passionate  altercations,  from  drunkenness  or  from 
blows,  or  from  all  these  combined,  as  in  the  following  case,  produces  no  perceptible 
variety  in  the  symptoms,  or  form  of  the  disease,  only  the  inflammation  is  more 
intense  and  rapid,  the  delirium  more  violent,  the  oppression  deeper  ; the  pal- 
sy which  precedes  death  is  accompanied  with  convulsive  motions,  and  those, 
who  are  thus  suddently  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  have  the  last  delirious 
struggles,  the  approaching  stupor,  and  the  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces, 
accompanied  with  profuse  perspirations.  The  brain  is  found  after  death  op- 
pressed with  veinous  blood,  and  inundated  with  serum ; but  there  is  no  other 
mark  of  disorder  than  that  slight  serous  effusion  which  invariably  accompanies  in- 
flammation in  all  parts  of  the  body.*  “ Phillip  Gardt,  a baker,  a well  sized  and 
muscular  man,  but  pale  andtremulous  from  frequent  intoxication,  got  into  a quar- 
rel ; and  while  he  was  stooping  on  account  of  the  blood  which  streamed  from  his 
nose,  his  antagonist  hit  him  with  the  fist  in  the  left  eye,  but  he  was  so  little 
injured,  to  all  appearance,  as  to  go  first  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  make 

* Philippus  Gardt.  Pistor  Neukircba  Cleggoius : Annor.  44.  staturae  justae,  carnosus,  palliduss 
poculis  deditus,  quandoque  etiam  spiritui  vini  indulgens  : tremulus,  quamobrem  aliaque  symptomata 
vere  usus  est  medicamentis  ex  Nasturtio  acquatico  paratis.  Anno  1684.  die  3.  Jul.  hora  1.  pomeridi- 
ana,  dum  propter  narium  Haemorrhagiam  Caput  pronum  tenuerat  ab  adversario  pugno  in  oculum  si- 
nistrum  percussus  fuit.  Adiit  mox  oppidi  Praefedtum,  ac  percussorem,  non  sine  stomacho,  graviter 
accusavit,  hinc  Chirurgum  in  suis  aedibus  convenit,  imposuit  pulvillum  ex  stuppa  confedtum  et  albu- 
mine  ovi  alumine  agitato,  additus  aq.  rosar.  et  pauxillo  croci  imbutum.  D.  4.  Jul.  querebatur  de  oculi 
punctione  et  ardore-,  nihilominus  ut  hesterna  vespera  vinum  bibit ; continuabatur  Epithema;  obam- 
bulavit,  quandoque  per  horulaxn  decubuit.  D.  5.  Jul.  Quoniam  ardor  et  dolor  continuarunt,  saccu- 
lus  herbis  cephal.  et  discutientib.  infarctus  ac  in  vino  albo  codtus  impositus  fuit.  Vini  potum  non- 
dum  intermisit.  D.  6.  Jul.  Nunc  sana  mente  loquebatur  •,  subinde  deliravit : in  manu  sinistra  inter 
pollicem  et  indicem  vena,  quam  balneatores  Cephal  icam  vocant,  pertusa  fuit : Vesperi  Epilepsia  corri- 
piebatur,  atque  iterum  nodlu  D.  8.  Jul.  De  Cephalagia  valde  querebatur.  Mane  ipsum  convenit  Do- 
minus  Sybandt  Chirurgus  nostras : deliravit  cum  furore  quodam,  floccos  legit,  lintea  attraxit,  de  de- 
cimis,  quae  causa  litis  erant,  confusa  loquebatur,  aestuavit,  largissime  sudavit ; artus,  oculi,  maxillae 
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•his  complaint,  which  he  did  in  very  rude  and  violent  terms,  and  then  to  the 
house  of  the  surgeon,  who  applied  a mass  of  alumn  curd.  Next  day,  he  com- 
plained of  pungent  and  burning  pain  of  the  eye,  but  in  the  evening  he  got  drunk 
again  : he  walked  about,  and  continued  to  apply  his  poultice  of  alumn-curd.  On 
the  third  day,  a bag  of  discutient  herbs,  steeped  in  white-wine,  was  applied  on 
account  of  the  continued  pain  and  heat : On  the  fourth,  he  continued  drinking, 
spoke  sometimes  rationally,  sometimes  wildly  : he  was  bled  this  day  from  the  ce- 
phalic vein,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  thumb  : in  the  evening  of  this  the  fourth  day,  he 
was  seized  with  epilepsy,  and  again  during  the  night,  complaining  continually 
of  deep  seated  headache : In  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  Sybant,  the  surgeon, 
visited  him  along  with  me : w~e  found  him  furiously  delirious  seeming  to  gather 
mots  and  hairs,  pulling  up  the  bed-clothes,  speaking  confussedly  and  incessantly 
about  the  tythes,  the  original  cause  of  quarrel : he  was  burning  hot,  and  perspiring 
from  every  pore  ; the  limbs,  the  eye,  the  lower  jaw,  were  strongly  convulsed  ; the 
tongue  wras  bitten  deeply  ; he  asked  for  nothing,  but  there  was  nothing  you  could 
present  to  him  he  would  not  drink,  even  the  diaphoretic  draughts  he  swallowed 
greedily,  nor  could  the  attendants  refuse  him  wine  in  this  distressing  situation : all 
night  long  he  raved  and  struggled,  but  always  when  the  injured  part  was  touched, 
he  withdrew  his  head,  and  that  even  when  he  was  expiring.  On  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  day  his  neck  was  stiffened,  his  eye  fixed  and  motionless,  he  knew  no 
one,  nor  did  he  wink  or  shut  the  eye-lids  when  the  hand  was  passed  across 
them  ; when  pinched  and  tormented,  he  seemed  insensible,  yet  he  moved  his 
limbs  a little,  sometimes  muttered,  and  sometimes  cursed : when  they  hollowed 
into  his  ear,  he  seemed  unconscious ; and  a little  before  he  expired,  he  spit 
out,  though  feebly  and  difficultly : at  two  in  the  afternoon  he  expired  without  a 
struggle.” 

“ Upon  cutting  the  integuments,  their  cellular  substance  seemed  watery  and  gela- 
tinous : the  hurt  eye  was  greenish  and  livid  without,  but  there  was  no  mark  of 

convellebantur,  linguam  morsu  valde  vulneravit.  Abradebantur  capilli,  brachiis  imponebantur  Vesi- 
catoria  : nihil  postulavit,  oblatum  tarnen  potum  deglutiit,  etiam  Aquam  diaphoreticam  : nec  in  hoc 
rerum  statu  adstantes  ipsi  vinum  denegarunt  : multum  sanguihis  exspuit.  Tota  node  deliravit : si 
circa  locum  affeftum  attingebatur,  caput  amovit  idque  etiam  adhuc  paulo  ante  mortem.  D.  8.  Jul. 
mane  collum  abriguit,  obtutus  fixus,  neminem  agnovit,  digitis  ad  oculos  admotis,  non  niditavit,  nec 
vel  minimum  percellebatur  : Vellicatus  nullum  sensus  indicium  praebuit,  artus  subinde  movit,  Ioqne- 
batur  incongrua,  subinde  juravit ; inclamatus  nullum  auditus  signum  praebuit.  Paulo  ante  obitum, 
sed  imbecillus,  ex-spuit.  Ilora  2.  pomeridiana  mortuus  est  placide Wtpfer,  Obscrvatw  Hi. 
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injury  within,  the  ball  of  the  eye  being  sound,  the  socket  without  extravasation  : 
within  the  scull  there  was  no  extravasation,  nor  under  the  dura  mater,  nor  among 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  nor  one  drop  of  extravasated  blood  on  the  basis  of 
the  brain  ; but  all  the  veins  and  arteries  and  sinuses,  and  especially  the  artery  which 
mounts  over  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  veins  of  the  plexus  choroides,  were 
turgid  with  blood  ; and  betwixt  the  pia  mater  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
there  was  much  extravasated  serum,  some  fluid,  but  chiefly  gelatinous.” 

"VVepfer  judiciously  imputes  the  condition  in  which  this  man  died,  less  to  the  blow 
than  to  his  habitual  vice  of  drinking,  to  that  effervescence  of  the  blood  manifested  by 
the  haemorrhagy  from  the  nose,  (which  came  on  at  mid-day,  in  consequence  of 
heat  and  drunkenness,)  to  those  noisy  quarrels,  struggles,  and  altercations,  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  blow ; to  the  passionate  complaints  he  made  before  the 
magistrate,  and  to  the  continued  intoxication  of  the  succeeding  days;  but  Wepfer 
concludes  with  a remark  altogether  surprising  : “ The  symptoms  preceding  death 
were  furious  delirium  and  convulsions ; but  there  were  found,  on  opening  the 
cranium,  no  marks  of  inflammation,  no  appearance  of  extravasation,  (Ejus  signa, 
dum  vixit,  non  obsura  erant  delirium  cum  ferocia  et  convulsiones,  quamvis  nihil 
inflammati,  nihil  extravasati  intra  cranium  repertum  fuerit).  What  are  signs  of 
inflammation,  if  furious  delirium  be  not  ? What  are  the  marks  of  it  in  the  brain  after 
death,  but  distended  vessels  and  serous  effusion  ? What  are  the  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion in  any  of  the  cavities  or  organs  of  the  body,  but  disordered  function,  pungent 
pain,  and  extravasation  or  serous  effusion  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  part  ? 

But  I proceed  to  remark  a thing  of  greater  moment,  and  it  is  this : You  will 
invariably  observe,  that  wherever  congestion  arising  from  high  action  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  is  taking  place  in  the  veins  ; wherever  inflammation  terminates  in  that 
state  which  resembles  gangrene  of  the  external  parts  ; wherever  the  veins  are  dilated 
and  the  substance  of- the  brain  blackened,  where  in  short  the  Sphalismus  Cerebri 
or  gangrene  of  the  brain,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  has  come  on,  the  patient 
falls  into  a deep  immoveable  stupor  : When,  on  the  contrary,  this  stage  is  anticipated 
by  a serous  exudation,  where  a disease  resembling  the  hydrocephalus  of  boys  takes 
place  in  the  adult,  the  patient  retains,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  a degree 
of  sense  and  intellect,  and  often  I fear  continues  sensible  to  the  last  offices  of  friends, 
and  to  their  lamentations  and  discourses,  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  give  tokens  of 
consciousness ; so  it  surely  was  with  this  man,  who  was  able  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  saliva  by  spitting,  though  feebly. 
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• - I know  that  in  many  of  those  narratives,  and  in  some  of  my  observations,  you 
will  find  recorded,  pictures  of  disease  which  will  be  useful  in  your  future  practice, 
which  will  present  themselves  to  your  imagination  whenever  the  scene  is  renewed, 
and  will  assist  you  to  judge  truly  of  the  danger  of  your  patient,  and  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brain.  Pain  and  delirium,  even  convulsion  itself,  is  different  in  the 
child  and  in  the  adult ; that  condition  of  the  brain  which  is  in  the  child,  denoted  by 
wild  unnatural  screams,  is  accompanied  in  the  adult  with  loss  of  reason,  delirium, 

• and  fury  ; but  so  gradually  does  the  serous  effusion  take  place,  so  slowly  are  the  fa- 
culties obscured,  that  the  phenomena  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  such  as  cannot  be 
misinterpreted. 

When,  in  either  sex,  headaches  have  been  a habitual  ailment,  and  have,  by  con- 
finement and  suffering,  brought  the  system  to  a delicate,  feeble,  and  irritable  state, 
be  assured  that  life  is  held  on  a precarious  tenure  : do  not  then  unfeelingly  ascribe  to 
capriciousness  of  temper  disorders  which  arise  from  physical  disease;  do  not,  by  indif- 
ference to  slighter  ailments,  make  yourself  responsible  for  the  afflicting  scenes  which 
may  ensue,  nor  imitate  those  who  give  emetics,  (the  most  violent  and  often  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  remedies,)  with  the  same  indifference  as  a placebo  is  usually  given. 
When  habitual  headaches  arise  to  any  unusual  pitch,  they  are  never  void  of  danger : 
when  they  have  but  short  imperfect  remissions  and  terrible  exacerbations ; when 
the  pain  of  the  temples  makes  the  face  pale  and  haggard,  the  pulses  small,  and  the 
extremities  cold;  when  each  returning  menstruation  in  women,  or  every  attempt  at 
business  or  exercise  in  men,  occasions  a new  and  terrible  paroxysm  ; when,  after  days 
or  weeks  of  suffering,  accompanied  with  perturbed  sleep  and  fearful  dreams,  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  be  slightly  delirious  during  the  night,  and  giddy  and  sick  during  the 
day,  effusion  of  serum  is  threatened ! when  the  delirium  begins  to  be  mixed  with  stu- 
por, it  is  actually  begun  ! the  ventricles  are  already  enlarged,  the  structure  of  the  brain 
irremediably  injured ! and -the  last  scene,  which  lasts  for  weeks,  is  very  agitating. 
The  headaches  do  not  cease  : slight  screams,  a sort  of  stupor  and  fainting  attend^each 
paroxysm  of  headache  : a flushed  cheek,  and  accelerated  but  feeble  pulse,  warn  you 
of  the  returning  pain,  and  frequent  sickness  follows  each  return,  till  at  last  the  patient 
lies  insensible,  unless  when  forced  to  reply,  or  when  called  to  take  food  or  drink  : 
This  horrid  sign  distinguishes  this  peculiar  kind  of  stupor,  that  in  the  adult,  as  in  the 
hydrocephalic  child,  a voracious  craving  makes  every  thing  acceptable ; whatever 
is  offered  is  swallowed.  When  the  effusion  has  begun  to  oppress  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  the  sickness  of  the  early  stage  ceases : you  begin  to  observe 
irregularity  and  indecision  in  the  pointing  of  the  eyes,  and  confusion  and 
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trembling  in  the  motion  of  the  hands : the  patient  is  no  longer  offended  with 
light : the  vision  is  plainly  indistinct : he  hears  imperfectly,  and  answers  slowly  and 
with  frequent  sighing  : the  tongue  faulters,  and  you  can  perceive  that  the  ideas 
are  more  correct  than  the  expression,  the  patient  often  using  misplaced  words, 
which  he  seems  conscious  are  misplaced  : the  faeces  and  urine  begin  to  escape  in- 
sensibly ; he  lies  with  his  head  low,  his  eyes  closed,  his  breathing  is  slow,  oppressed, 
and  accompanied  with  sighing:  he  is  perpetually  fumbling  with  the  clothes,  or  picking 
them,  as  if  gathering  mots  with  the  finger  and  thumb  ; and  as  the  insensibility  in- 
creases, one  hand,  though  not  palsied,  generally  lies  still  and  dead,  while  the  opposite 
hand  is  in  perpetual  motion,  grasping  irregularly,  and  trembling ; this  perpetual  groping 
and  trembling  of  the  hands  is  the  most  fatal  sign  of  all.  At  last  the  stupor  is  complete : 
there  is  “ no  more  moving  the  urine  and  faeces  no  longer  pass  unconsciously : 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum  are  now  paralysed  as  well  as  their  sphincters,  the  bladder 
rises  sensibly  distended  above  the  pubis,  while  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  swelled 
with  flatus,  and  this  takes  place  usually  twenty-four  hours  before  death.  The  putting 
out  of  the  hands,  the  fumbling,  groping,  and  trembling,  is  a fatal  irreversible  sign  ; 
when  this  appears,  though  but  in  a slight  degree,  the  patient  is  surely  to  die.  The 
brain  is  found,  upon  dissection,  to  have  its  veins  conspicuously  dilated  with  black 
blood,  and  appearing  in  great  number,  while  a profusion  of  serum  distends  the. 
ventricles,  and  inundates  all  the  surfaces  of  the  brain. 

Thus,  you  perceive,  the  inflammation  which  ends  in  serous  effusion,  is  the  same  in 
the  adult  and  in  the  child ; and  you  may  easily  anticipate  another  truth,  if  what  I 
have  already  said  be  true,  viz.  That  nothing  farther  is  required  than  a higher  de- 
gree of  arterial  action,  a more  intense  and  rapid  inflammation,  to  alter  at  once  the  form 
and  name  of  the  disease,  for  the  patient,  whether  adult  or  child,  who  is  cut  off  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  before  the  effusion  or  palsy  take  place,  dies  in  the  phrenitic 
stage,  raving  and  struggling,  sometimes  with  actual  sphacelus  of  the  brain.  The  in- 
flammation, which  protracted  to  the  fourteenth  day,  is  stopped  by  serous  effusion,  and 
ends  in  hydrocephalic  palsy,  and  convulsion  terminates,  if  but  a little  more  violent, 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  (after  phrenitic  delirium,)  in  complete  stupor,  from  blood 
so  impacted  into  the  vessels  of  the  brain  as  to  be  equivalent  to  gangrene  of  a less 
important  part,  Hydrocephalus  and  Phrenzy  are  indeed  two  shades  of  one  disease  : 
hydrocephalus  or  serous  effusion  stills  the  arterial  action  by  which  it  was  produced 
by  at  once  emptying  the  vessels,  compressing  them  (by  filling  the  cellular  interstices,) 
and  deadening  the  energy  of  the  brain  ; but  the  phrenitic  state,  a state  of 
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much  higher  excitement,  by  gorging  the  vessels  beyond  their  power  of  action, 
ruins  the  organization,  and  causes  a more  sudden  death,  as  the  case  I shall 
now  relate  to  you  will  prove  : the  ventricles  are,  in  the  case  of  Sphacelus  Cerebri, 
filled  in  some  degree  with  water,  because  serous  effusion  is  inseparable  from  all 
states  and  stages  of  inflammation,  but  Gangrene,  inequivocal  Sphacelus  of  the 
brain,  is  the  disease  of  which  the  patient  actually  dies.  “ The  subject  of  this 
following  case  was  a delicate  girl  of  six  years  of  age,  of  an  unhealthy  constitution,  a 
pale  and  sallow  complexion,  an  insatiable  appetite,  a speedy  digestion,  and  exhal- 
ing an  acid  odour  in  perspiring  and  from  the  faeces  ; a child,  in  short,  of  a lax 
unhealthy  habit,  subject  to  acidities  in  the  primae  viae.  She  had  the  confluent 
small-pox,  succeeded  by  a lingering  second-fever,  which  required  tonics  and  the 
bark.  After  the  fever  left  her,  there  came  out  small  boils  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  of  which  some  suppurated,  others  disappeared.’1' 

“ Recovered  from  these  reliquiae  morbi,  she  was  carried  to  the  country,  where, 
by  the  help  of  tonics  and  antisceptics,  she  regained  her  health.  Through  all  the 
succeeding  winter,  which  was  severe,  she  was  afflicted  with  colds,  rheumatism, 
and  cough  ; and  she  exposed  herself,  on  the  approach  of  Spring,  by  going  out 
from  much  heated  chambers  into  the-  open  air,  irregularly  at  all  hours,  and  when 
the  bleak  cold  winds  of  Spring  began  to  blow.” 

“ It  was  on  the  15th  of  May,  towards  evening,  that  she  first  complained  of  a 
very  acute  pain  of  the  head,  extending  from  the  vertex  to  both  ears,  but  especially 
to  the  right,  which  also  appeared  somewhat  swelled  : Then  ensued  bilious  vomiting, 
and  a very  restless  night. 

“ Next  day  the  pain  continued,  the  urine  was  pale,  crude,  sparing  in  quantity, 
and  unconcocted  ; the  pulse  quick,  hard,  intermitting  ; she  spoke  little,  and  was  de- 
lirious : she  was  slightly  recovered  by  a lenient  purge : she  had  a sort  of  shivering 
at  mid-day,  followed  by  universal  pains  : the  fever  rose,  became  intense,  her  senses 
were  quite  oppressed,  she  rejected  whatever  was  offered  to  her  except  lemonade, 
which  she  swallowed  greedily  : being  bled  from  the  arm  in  the  evening,  the  blood 
was  found  to  have  the  buffycoat ; blisters  were  next  applied  behind  the  ears,  but 
they  procured  not  the  slightest  relief ; as  the  night  advanced,  the  face  swelled,  but 
without  redness,  the  eyes  werefixed  and  prominent,  the  breathing  interrupted 
with  sighing,  she  groaned  much,  and  lay  stupid  and  oppressed.” 

“ On  the  third  day  leeches  were  put  to  the  temples,  a blister  was  applied  to  the 
head,  and  rubefacient  plasters  to  the  legs  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Towards  mid-day 
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the  feet  grew  cold,  but  in  the  evening  they  seemed  to  partake  of  the  heat  of  the  fever 
which  was  then  intense  over  all  the  body.  When  spoke  to,  she  moaned,  but  could 
not  answer  : she  tossed  from  side  to  side  in  bed  ; her  limbs  were  agitated  and  in 
continual  motion  ; she  struggled  sometimes  with  her  legs,  sometimes  with  her  arms  ; 
at  times  she  started  out  of  bed,  and  tore  her  hair  and  face  with  her  nails  ; towards 
evening  the  leeches  were  applied  again,  not  to  her  temples,  but  to  her  nostrils.” 

“ On  the  fourth  day  the  glisters  given  generally  for  nourishment  were  suddenly 
rejected  : at  mid- day,  while  the  head  was  burning  hot,  the  extremities  were  cold  ; 
the  pulse  became  quick,  weak,  irregular,  and  intermitting ; the  breathing  was  op- 
pressed and  stertorous,  and  she  fell  into  total  insensibility  and  coma : as  the  night 
advanced,  the  fever  kindled  again ; the  feet  were  bathed  in  hot  water,  and  cold  so- 
lutions were  laid  upon  the  forehead.” 

“ On  the  fifth  day  the  symptoms,  still  the  same,  were  so  much  increased,  that  the 
child  was  plainly  dying  : about  mid-day,  she  had  a natural  stool,  and  seemed  reliev- 
ed, restored  as  it  were  from  the  very  jaws  of  death : but  she  was  seized  during  the. 
night  with  convulsion  ; the  body  was  bent  backwards,  every  thing  looked  desperate, 
and  next  day,  her  strength  gradually  declining,  she  expired.” 

The  dissection  was  at  the  instance  of  Bursarius,  and  under  his  inspection  per- 
formed by  one  who  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  pupil,  Caietanus  Vindemarius, 
now  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Infirmary  of  Vienna.  How  many  physicians  in 
ordinary  to  Infirmaries  could  I name,  who  know  not  the  Pineal  from  the  Pituitary 
gland.  The  evidence  in  this  case  is  unexceptionable  to  the  important  fact  of  the 
brain  being  truly  in  a state  of.  gangrene.  “ * This  little  girl  (says  Bursarius)  of 
six  years  of  age,  died  on  the  fifth  day,  of  gangrene  of  the  brain.  Upon  dissecting 
the  body,  the  dura  mater  was  found  to  adhere  so  to  the  cranium,  that  it  was  with' 
much  difficulty  pulled  away.  The  blood  vessels  of  this  membrane  were  extremely 
dilated,  and  very  turgid  with  blood,  while  the  pia  mater,  much  harder  than  natural,  ac- 
tually cut  with  difficulty,  and  those  membranes  being  raised  up,  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain  on  its  upper  part  was  manifestly  gangrenous  and  corrupted,  of  a leaden 

* Bursarius  says  of  this  girl  in  another  passage,  Puellae  sexennis,  quae  ex  sphaceMsnns  cerebri 
intra  quinque.  dies  obiit,  Cadaver  seftum  est.  Dura  mater  cranio  ita  adherebat,  ut  difficillime  di-- 
velleretur.  Ejus  vasa  ablato  cranio,  sanguine  plurimum  distenta  et  praeter  modum  turgida  aparuere. 
Pia  mater  aliquanto  durior  solito  inventa  est,  sic  ut  aegre  discindi  posset.  Remotis  meningibus,  superior 
ioborum  cerebri  corticalis  pars  plane  eorrupta  et  putrida , colons  plumbei  reperta  est  sine  ulla  puris  eh  - 
fusione.  Medullar  is  substantia  quoad  disccrni  potuit  in  tacta  erat.”: — Bursarius , §.  172. 
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colour,  without  any  appearance  of  pus,  while  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain 
was,  as  far  as  could  be  perceived,  entirely  sound.  “ In  the  ventricles,  nothing  was 
found  particular  except  a slight  effusion  of  serum,  occupying  those  of  the  cerebel- 
lum.” ' 

Now,  a new  and  interesting  scene  opens  to  you  : you  are  conscious  that  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  vary,  while  the  action  is  the  same ; that  it  is 
different  in  the  sanguine  and  in  the  sallow,  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult ; that  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  according  to  its  various  aspects,  or  stages,  or  terminations, 
forms  many  diseases.;  that  it  is  Hydrocephalus  when  terminating,  as  it  usually 
does  in  boys,  slowly  in  watery  effusion  : it  is  Sphacelus  when  terminating,  as 
sometimes  it  does  in  young  men,  after  long  travelling  in  the  sun,  or  deep  debauches, 
and  especially  in  warm  climates  and  in  plethoric  and  vigorous  habits,  in  gan- 
grene of  the  brain,  a sudden  and  terrible  death.  It  is  Vomica  or  abscess,  when 
terminating  (as  often,  it  does  after  local  injury  proceeding  from  slight  extravasations 
of  blood  or  serum,)  in  partial  suppurations  of  the  brain  *. 

Of  Phrenitis,  Sideratio,  or  Sphacelus  Cerebri. — Names  conduce 
infinitely  to  explain  or  to  confound  ; and  those,  I am  sensible,  which  have  been 
appropriated  to  this  disease,  are  better  calculated  for  the  latter  purpose  than  the 
former,  for  they  express  sometimes  the  cause  of  the  disease,  sometimes  the  symp- 
toms, sometimes  the  state  of  the  brain,  sometimes  the  particular  stage  of  inflammation. 
It  is  this  variety  of  names  that  gives  the  semblance  of  many  diseases  to  an  affection 
which  is  one  and  uniform  in  its  nature.  We  cannot  wonder  that  physicians  practising 

* In  place  of  ascribing  such  phrenitic  delirium  to  the  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  ancients  uni- 
versally ascribed  this  and  all  other  disorders  of  the  head  to  black  or  yellow  bile  coursing  through  the 
body,  and  especially  disordering  the  brain  ; and  to  prevent  its  generation,  particular  diets  were  re- 
commended, and  particular  kinds  of  food  prescribed.  Galen  formally  and  decisively  forbids 
the  flesh  of  dogs,  goats,  bulls,  camels,  dromedaries,  boars,  asses,  and  wolves,  which  mankind 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  prey  upon,  and  he  has  forbidden  other  magnificent  dishes,  as  of  sea-calves, 
and  dolphins,  and  all  kinds  of  whales  ! These  are  not  fashionable,  even  at  the  tables  which  could 
afford  them,  our  hospitable  nobility  of  England  never  going  higher  than  a roasted  ox. 

Porro  qui  sanguinem  melancholicum  gignunt,  hi  fere  sunt,  caprina  bubulaque  caro,  magisque 
hircinae  et  taurinae,  sed  maxime  asinorum  et  camelorum  carnes  : itemque  vulpinae  et  caninae.  Mag- 
num ad  hujusmodi  sanguinis  generationem  momentum  adfert  etiam  leporis  esus,  sed  multo  magis  apro- 
rum.  Limaces  quoque  sanguinem  melancholicum  pariunt,  si  frequens  sit  eorum  usus.  Praeterea 
omnium  animalium  terrestrium  carnes  sale  conditae  : necnon  aquatilium  carnes,  ut  Thunni,  Balenae, 
Vitnli  Marini,  Delphini,  canis,  atque  cetaceorum  omnium. 
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in  various  and  distant  climates  or  ages,  Hippocrates  in  Greece,  Rhazes  in  Arabia, 
Alpinus  in  Egypt,  Bontius  in  the  East  Indies,  Bonetus,  and  the  authors  he  quotes, 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  should  have  used  very  dissimilar  terms  : It  is  pathology 
alone  that  can  prove  the  unity  of  the  disease,  or  reconcile  the  discordant  names 
and  descriptions  of  antient  authors  ; but  it  will  serve  as  a key  to  many  difficulties  in 
your  future  studies,  if  I make  you  understand  the  reasons  of  these  names.  The  dis- 
ease  is  named  Phrenitis  from  the  state  of  the  intellect,  from  the  delirium,  the  rag- 
ing delirium  or  phrenzy,  accompanied  with  intolerable  pain,  in  which  the  patient  tears 
his  hair  and  his  flesh  with  his  nails  : It  is  named  Sphacelus  Cerebri,  Sphaceles- 
MUS,  from  the  state  of  the  organ,  from  the  blackened  and  gangrenous  condition 
in  which  some  part  of  the  brain  is  usually  found,  often  livid,  as  in  the  case  lately 
narrated,  or  of  a greenish  purple  mixed  with  specks  of  suppuration.  That  this 
term  Sphacelesmus  Cerebri  should  be  the  term  under  which  Hippocrates  describes 
phrenzy,  proves  an  acquaintance  with  pathology  among  the  antients,  a familiarity 
with  dissection,  and  a long  suit  of  observations  ; and  it  proves  also  that  there  had 
existed  a strong  persuasion,  from  the  earliest  times,  that  wherever  the  delirium 
runs  rapidly  into  stupor,  wherever  the  patient,  having  inflamed  brain,  dies  on 
the  third  day,  there  must  be  gangrene  : It  is  named  Sideratio,  Syriasis, 
in  consideration  of  the  cause,  from  the  disease  being  peculiar  to  warm  cli- 
mates and  sultry  seasons,  its  arising  from  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  raging  under  Syrius  or  the  dog  star,  from  the  death  of  the  patient 
being  sudden,  as  if  planet  struck,  and  that  sudden  death  being  preceded  by  the  most 
savage  madness  with  howling,  struggling,  striking,  and  tearing  his  own  flesh,  and 
from  the  death  of  the  patient  being  often  accompanied  by  no  visible  marks  of  in- 
jury even  in  the  cases  of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  deaths,  except  over-distention  of 
the  vessels  and  general  turgescence  of  the  blood  in  the  brain,  or  only  dark  coloured 
places  or  spots  on  its  surface  : the  disease  is,  from  the  same  observations,  named 
Morbus  Solstitialis,  as  epidemic  in  the  most  sultry  season  of  the  year. 

But  phrenzy  is  the  inseparable  sign,  the  mark  of  the  disordered  function  : this  must 
characterise  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  the  adult,  in  all  its  stages,  and  should  be  the 
generic  name.  Phrenitis  is  sometimes  defined  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  accompa- 
nied with  unremitting  delirium  and  acute  fever,  generally  commencing  in  headache*,” 

* Est  genus  phlegmasiae,  acuta  pyrexia  et  delirio  perpetuo  insignitum,  a cephalalgia  atroci  lit- 
plurimum  incipiens  : definitur  vulgo  mentis  alienatio  continua  cum  febri  acuta.  I.  R.  Fcjrtis. 
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.an  excellent  and  brief  definition,  since  it  connects  the  affection  of  the  intellect  with 
that  of  the  organ,  and  implies  that  the  fever  is  symptomatic,  and  the  headache 
and  disorder  in  the  brain  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Yet  such  a definition  is  of  no 
avail  in  practice : it  serves  but  to  distinguish  the  disease  to  those  who  know  it, 
not  to  delineate  the  varying  and  terrible  phenomena  accompanying  the  first  affec- 
tion of  the  brain,  or  the  trembling  and  stupor  which  succeed  to  these  first  symp- 
toms in  proportion  as  the  vital  powers  decline. 

The  characters  of  this  inflammation  are  strongly  expressed,  though  its  approach  is 
after  a manner  which  would  give  you  no  alarm  : the  patient  is  slightly  disordered  in 
his  intellect,  his  face  is  pale,  his  eye  wild,  his  countenance  gloomy,  his  hands  trembling, 
his  lips  and  eye-lids  quivering,  his  temper  irritable,  his  motions  expressive  of  trif- 
ling impatience  rather  than  of  violent  passion  : he  is  . agitated  and  restless,  puts  off 
and  on  his  cloaths  without  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  rises  and  goes  to  bed  fre- 
quently, and  when  prevailed  with  to  lie,  is  restless,  agitated,  and  falls  into  mean, 
senseless,  and  idiot-like  babbling,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  this  terrible  delirium. 

In  the  second  stage,  there  are  marks  of  fever,  at  least  a white  tongue,  a burning 
skin,  and  a little  and  quivering  pulse : the  pulse  rises,  the  eyes  are  muddy,  gory, 
and  inflamed,  the  patient  is  more  restless  and  agitated,  tosses  incessantly  from  side  to 
side,  and  pulls  up  and  kicks  away  the  bed- cloaths,  spits  and  grinds  his  teeth,  and  mut- 
ters, but  without  any  wild  cries  : his  voice,  when  he  speaks,  is  sharp,  piercing  and 
impatient : he  seems  insensible  or  indifferent  to  whatever  is  said  or  done  about  him  : 
his  eyes  are  in  perpetual  motion,  his  head  turning  incessantly  from  side  to  side : 
he  sputters  the  frothy  saliva  from  his  mouth,  grasps  at  every  object,  and  at  the 
same  time  trembles  with  his  hands,  and  continues  muttering  and  slightly  strug- 
gling, though  he  takes  drink,  or  obeys  your  commands  in  lying  still  or  preserving 
decent  postures.  But,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  in  the  course  of  the  second  day, 
lie  starts  out  of  bed,  struggles  with  the  attendants,  with  irresistible  strength  and 
fury,  strikes,  kicks,  and  bites  equally  the  hands  of  his  attendants  or  his  own;  twists 
and  turns  from  their  grasp,  tears  his  hair  and  his  face,  speaks  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  utterance,  and  with  a length  of  breath  truly  surprising  ; but  it  is  not 
madness,  for  he  has  no  jealousies,  expresses  no  passions,  strikes  and  kicks  indiffer- 
ently at  every  object  animate  and  inanimate,  bites  indifferently  at  your  hand  or  his 
own,  drinks  whatever  unpleasant  thing  is  presented,  and  often  bites  the  cup ; 
and  his  hurried  talk  is  a string  of  unmeaning  alliterations,  pursued  from  sound  to 
sound,  vrithout  end  or  intern*} ission,  for  the  moment  he  draws  breath,  he 
begins  again  : he  grins  and  shows  his  teeth,  and  sputters  the  saliva  continually. 
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From  the  first  moment  of  the  phrenzy  he  never  sleeps;  there  is  no  distinction  of  night 
and  day,  and  a succession  of  attendants  are  exhausted  ; from  time  to  time  he  bursts  out 
of  bed,  and  then  subsides  into  a state  of  comparative  silence  and  torpor,  but  unremit- 
tingly agitated,  trembling,  and  bedewed  with  sweat. 

When  those  intervals  of  torpor  become  more  frequent  and  long,  the  third  stage  is 
begun : his  shrieks,  and  shrill  cries  subside  into  muttering  and  grinning,  his  eyes  mov- 
ing still  impatiently,  his  head  in  perpetual  motion,  his  lips  quivering,  his  hands 
trembling,  he  begins  to  fumble  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  pick  mots  : the  eye,  before 
prominent  and  inflamed,  deadens  and  subsides ; the  -body  breaks  out  into 
profuse  sweats : the  voice  is  tremulous,  and  sobbing  like  that  of  one  im- 
mersed in  cold  water  : the  visage  pale  and  grim,  the  hands  cold  and  clammy,  and 
the  faeces  and  urine  pass  involuntarily ; the  profuse  sweating  bakes  the  hair,  so  that 
it  stands  up  in  points  and  forks,  wild  and  disordered  with  struggling ; and  thus* 
after  an  interval  of  stupor  or  stillness,  the  patient  expires  generally  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day. 

This  is  the  disorder  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  nervous  power,  inseparable  from 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  forms  too  true  a picture  of  the  manner  of  the  pa- 
tient’s death.  Eveiy  symptom  is  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  to  form  a right  estimate 
of  the  disease.  I have  often  observed,  that  wherever  the  raving  stops  short  of  the 
most  furious  struggles  the  patient  is  saved : yet,  deep  stupor,  succeeding  to  maniacal 
struggles,  is  invariably  a fatal  sign : Though  the  picking  of  flakes  from  the  bed- 
clothes, towards  the  close  of  a low  and  gentle  typhus,  (as  the  recovery  of  Galen 
himself  proves)*,  is  not  essentially  a fatal  symptom,  yet,  after  a scene  such  as  I have 
described,  it  portends  death. 

It  is  natural  to  resort  now  to  the  ancients,  to  see  what  descriptions  they  have 
left  us  of  the  more  critical  disorders  of  the  brain  ; for  sudden  and  fatal  affections  of 
the  brain  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  frequent  among  a people  living,  as  the 
Greeks  did,  in  a warmer  climate,  using  the  most  violent  exercises  under  the  meri- 
dian sun,  and  usually  plunging  into  the  water  when  covered  with  sweat  and 
dust.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates  abound  with  repetitions,  but  they  are  the  repi- 

* In  the  warmer  climate  of  Greece,  this  degree  of  insensibility  and  palsy,  for  such  I judge  it  to 
be,  in  which  the  patient  grops  and  picks  the  bed-clothes,  was  more  certainly  a fatal  sign  than  with 
us  ; and  their  phrenitic  or  delirious  fever  was  usually  fatal  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  : Yet  Galen 
escaped  after  lying  in  this  condition.  “ Alii  rursus  cogitatione  falluntur  minime,  sensibus  tamen 
hallucinantur  : id  qtiod  mihi  olim  contigisse  videtur,  cum  ardenti  febre  laborans  et  fioccos  vellerem, 
et  in  vestibus  festuccas  colligerem,  idque  animo  constans.” — Galen , de  Lads  Eff.  lib.  iv.  « Galen  tells 
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titions  of  a faithful  and  diligent  observer,  over  anxious,  perhaps,  to  mark  the  slightest 
varieties  of  disease  : he  is  especially  copious  in  delineating  the  diseases  of  the  head : 
You  must  know  the  complexion  of  his  life  and  writings,  to  value  them  up  to  their 
standard  : he  was  not  occupied  in  such  a trade  as  medicine  now  is,  but  zealous  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  its  essential  duties  ; each  individual  case  he  recorded 
upon  the  spot ; at  the  end  of  every  season  he  called  himself  to  a strict  account, 
by  revising  these  several  histories,  and  observing  the  general  complexion  which  the 
epidemic  diseases  of  the  season  had  assumed  : his  clinical  observations  and  histories, 
or  his  Books,  as  they  are  intituled,  on  Popular  Diseases,  in  which  he  recites  at 
once  the  course  of  the  season,  the  state  of  the  winds  and  the  air,  the  prevailing 
epidemics,  and  the  particular  way  in  which  his  friends  and  patients  were  affec- 
ted, the  places  of  their  abode,  their  condition  of  life,  the  immediate  causes  of 
their  fevers  or  other  diseases,  and  the  manner  of  their  recovery  or  death,  form 
the  most  authentic  and  far  the  most  valuable  of  his  writings,  and  are  an  eternal 
reproach  to  the  busy  triflers  of  modern  times.  It  is  from  Hippocrates  that  Syden- 
ham, the  first  among  the  moderns,  takes  his  notion  of  epidemic  constitutions  of  the 
air.  Hippocrates,  as  he  was  the  most  diligent  observer  of  nature,  produces  the  truest 
and  most  lively  pictures ; and  whatever  repetitions  may  offend,  whatever  imperfections 
may  appear  in  his  writings,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  or. 
the  peculiar  frame  of  mind  under  which  he  composed  his  works.  The  science  was 
as  yet  uninformed,  there  were  no  precedents  in  writing,  no  descriptions  nor  general 
views  of  disease,  to  regulate  his  method  : and  he  hardened  his  stile  by  endeavouriug 
to  concentrate  each  description  into  an  aphoristic  form,  and  to  conjoin  in  one  sen- 
tence a picture  of  the  disease  and  a prognostic  of  the  patient’s  fate. 

Hippocrates  studied  carefully,  and  expressed  minutely,  first  the  general  forms,, 
and  next  the  minuter  features  of  each  disease  : Fever,  headache,  and  phrenzy, 

this  passage  of  his  life  more  circumstantially  in  another  part  of  his  works  : Contrarium  affec- 
tiouem  non  solum  in  aliis,  verum  in  me  ipso,  cum  adolescens  adhuc  essem,  expertus  sum : cum 
enim  per  aestatem  ardente  febri  laborarem,  et  festucas  atro  colore  ex  cubili  eminere,  et  floccos 
similiter  in  vestibus  esse  putarem,  quos  auferre  tentans,  nihilq  ; sub  digitis  edu&um  inveniens,  accu- 
ratius,  vehementiusq;  id  eflkere  conatus  sum,  audiens  itaq  ; duos  ex  amicis  qui  aderant,  dicentes : 
Yidesne  hunc  jam,  et  floccos  evellere  et  festucas  colligere,  statim  intellexi,  quod  dicebant  me  fecisse. 
Cum  vero  sic  animo  constarem,  ut  rationalis  in  me  facultas  non  vacillaret  : refte,  inquam*  dicitis  t 
proinde  ne  phrenitis  me  arripiat,  auxilio  estote.  Illi  autem  cum  idoneis  rigationibus  caput  foverunt, 
tota  die,  sequentiq;  notfle  gravibus  insomniis  turbatus  sum,  ut  interim  et  clamare,  et  exilire  viderer : 
-*»erum  postero  die  mitigata  erant  omnia  accidentia. 
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seem  to  have  been  the  epidemic  diseases  of  his  country  j he  delineates  first,  under 
the  general  head,  (“  Morbi  a capite  fientes,”)  and  in  successive  sketches., 
under  distinct  titles,  {“  Alius  atque  alius  morbus,”)  all  the  varieties  of  these  diseases, 
febrile,  accidental,  or  epidemic.  You  will  remark  that,  in  the  epidemics  of  Greece, 
every  disease  was  accompanied  with  fever,  and  every  febrile  delirium  was  preceded  by 
pain.  “ One  form  of  disease  (says  Hippocrates  • begins  with  rigors,  pain  of  the  head, 
and  fever,  the  pain  being  seated  chiefly  about  the  ears  and  temples,  extending  towards 
the  top  of  the  head : the  eyes  are  pained,  the  eye-lids  heavy,  the  head  loaded  : the 
patient,  upon  being  stirred,  voids  his  urine,  which  flows  easily  : he  lies  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  the  veins  swelled,  and  the  temples  throbbing  : he  is  restless,  sighing, 
delirious  with  pain  : sometimes  he  is  relieved  by  a discharge  of  thin  pus,  but 
without  this  he  dies  on  the  seventh  day.  It  is  a disease  which  usually  accompanies 
the  relapse  of  a fever,  especially  when  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  purges,  by 
remaining  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  by  excess  in  wine.*” — “ In  another  form  of  the 
the  disease,  when  the  veins  have  surcharged  the  brain  with  blood,  so  as  to  inflame 
that  organ,  a strong  fever  ensues,  with  pain  of  the  sinciput  and  temples,  extending 
backwards ; tennitus  aurium,  dulness  of  hearing,  anxieties,  and  perpetual  and  rest- 
less tossing,  from  excess  of  pain  ; and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  patient 
expires  'j'.”  We  are  struck  with  these  repetitions  of  Hippocrates,  for  they  prove  at 
once  that  he  referred  the  most  frequent  epidemics  to  the  state  of  the  brain,  and 
felt  the  utmost  anxiety  to  express  the  very  minutest  features  of  the  universal  dis- 
ease of  the  country  and  climate  in  which  he  practised.  “ In  another  form  (says 
Hippocrates)  of  the  disease,  the  brain  being  corrupted,  the  pain  extends  along  the 
spine  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  coldness  descends  to  the  heart  itself,  the  patient 
breaks  out  suddenly  into  sweat,  while  blood  flows  from  the  nose : many  vomit,  and 

* Alius  morbus,  rigor , dolor , et  febris  per  caput  : maxime  ad  aurem,  et  ad  tempora,  et  ad  sinciput, 
et  oculorum  regiones  dolet,  et  supercilia  ipsi  incumbere  videntur,  et  gravitas  caput  detinet,  et  si  quis 
ipsum  moverit,  minget,  et  multum,  ac  facile  mingit,  et  dentes  torpent,  et  stupor  ipsos  tenet,  et  venae 
attolluntur , ac  pulsant  in  capite,  et  non  potest  quietus  esse , sed  anxius  est,  ac  desipit  prae  dolore.  Huic 
si  quidem  per  nares,  aut  aures  eruperit,  aqua  profluit  subpurulenta,  et  sanus  evadit.  Sin  minus,  pie- 
rumque  in  septem  diebus  moritur.  Hie  morbus  maxime  fit  ex  febre  lypiria,  quum  liberatus  a febre, 
nondum  purgatus,  aut  cibis  se  impleverit,  aut  inebriatus  fuerit,  aut  in  sole  laborarit. 

f Alius  morbus.  Si  venae  circa  cerebrum  sanguinem  superevomuerint,  ac  cerebrum  calefecerint, 
febris  emergit  fortis,  et  dolor  ad  tempora,  et  sinciput,  ac  posteriorem  capitis  partem  ; et  aures  tinniunt, 
ac  jlatu  impler.tur,  et  nihil  audit , et  anxius  est , et  se  ipsum  prae  dolore  japtat.  Hie  quinta,  aut  sexta, 
die  moritur. 
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those  who  are  thus  affected  expire  on  the  third  day.  *”  The  shivering,  inquietude, 
restlessness,  and  fever,  the  commencement  of  the  disorder  in  pain,  its  progress  to 
delirium,  and  its  fatal  termination  by  the  seventh  day,  characterise  a disease  not 
purely  phrenitic,  not  merely  febrile,  but  accompanied,  (as  in  all  the  febrile  diseases 
ot  that  climate,)  with  a decided  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

Hippocrates  proceeding  from  febriie  to  local  and  particular  diseases,  (De  febribus 
universis  a me  dictum  est,  de  reliquis  jam  dicam,)  proceeds  to  give  a description- 
of  Phrenitis,  or  fatal  delirium  from  inflamed  brain,  as  full  and  perfect  as  has  ever 
since  been  sketched  : “ When  the  brain  is  tumid  from  inflammation,  the  whole 
head  is  pained,  principally  where  the  inflammation  is,  but  chiefly  concen- 
trating about  the  temples  : there  is  tennitus  aurium ; the  hearing  is  obscured  j the 
veins  swell  and  pulsate  ; there  is  always  fever,  sometimes  rigors,  and  headache  is 
never  entirely  absent,  though  sometimes  it  remits  and  sometimes  is  more  oppressive  : 
the  patient  howls  and  rages  with  pain,  bursts  out  of  bed,  then  quickly  throws 
himself  down  again  on  his  bed,  and  tosses  with  agony.  This  is  a deadly  disease  ; 
but  on  what  day  the  patient  may  expire  it  were  hard  to  tell,  since  some  die  earlyj 
others  later,  but  usually  before  the  seventh  day  j when  they  pass  the  twentieth  day 
they  escape,  f ” 

# Alius  morbus.  Si  cerebrum  corruptum  fuerit,  dolor  ex  cervicis,  nervo  ad  spinam  tendit,  et  ad 
cor  frigus  descendit,  et  derepente  novus  sudor  adest,  et  per  nares  sanguis  fluit,  Vomunt  quoque 
multi.  Hie  triduo  moritur. 

The  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  were  in  the  practice,  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  of  establishing 
an  issue  in  the  forehead,  by  running  a spatula  or  flat  knife  betwixt  the  scalp  and  the  scull,  and 
sealing  it  up  with  a pitch  plaster  for  seven  days,  unless  the  pain  of  the  head  continued.  This  savage 
operation  shows  how  desparace  they  thought  the  disease.  The  best  descriptions-  are  in  Aibacasisthe 
Arabian.  The  following  is  from  Hippocrates  : “ Quum  igitur  sic  habuerit,  deraso  capite,  si  non 

calefactoriis  cesserit,  frontem  ea  parte,  qua  capillus  desinit,  a capite  findito  ; ubi  vero  secueris,  dispa- 
rata,  ac  diducta  cute,  quum  sanguis  defluxerit,  salem  tenuissimum  mspergito,  et  postquam  effluxerit 
sanguis,  fissuram  camponito,  et  duplici  filo  totam  ipsam  includito.  Deinde  splenium  cera,  ac  pice 
illitum,  ulceri  imponito,  et  lana  sordida  superimposita  deligato,  et  ad  dies  septem  ne  solvito,  si  non 
dolor  vexet : si  vero  dolor  adsit,  exolvito. 

f Ouum  cerebrum  ab  inflammatione  tumuerit,  dolor  totum  caput  occupat,  maxime  qua  parte  con- 
stiterit  inflammatio.  Consistit  autem  in  temporibus  ; et  aures  sonitu  implentur,  et  auditus  hebescit, 
et  venae  extentae  sunt,  ac  pulsant,  et  febris,  ac  rigor  aliquando  corripiunt,  et  dolor  nunquam  deficit , 
sed  quandoque  remittit,  quandoque  magis  premit,  et  vociferatur,  ac  exilit  prae  dolore.  Et  ubi  surrexit, 
t units  ad  left  urn  decumbere  festinat , et  jaflat  se  it  sum,  Hie  lethaliter  quidem  affeftus  est,  in  quot  vero 
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Such  is  the  disease  which  he  describes  under  the  title  of  humor  cerebri  : But 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  struck  the  most  suddenly,  and  die  the  most  immediately, 
remains  to  be  told  ; it  also  is  distinguished  from  apoplexy,  or  any  state  but  that  of 
inflammation,  by  the  intense  pain.  The  Syderati  is  the  title  of  the  description, 
which  runs  thus : “ Those  star-struck,  as  is  usually  imagined,  in  whom  the  head 
is  loaded  with  foul  and  corrupted  humours,  never  reach  the  seventh,  but  perish  on 
the  third  or  fifth  day : the  pain  is  felt  first  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head : they  be- 
come blind,  sometimes  of  both  eyes,  sometimes  of  one  : they  are  stupid  and  deli- 
rious, with  throbbing  temples,  a slight  fever,  and  the  body  powerless  ; if  they  sur- 
vive to  the  seventh  day,  they  live.  *”  One  description  more  I cannot  refrain  from 
laying  before  you  ; it  is  that  of  a kind  of  stupor  so  sudden,  so  deep,  so  apoplectic, 
(yet  characterised  by  preceding  pain,)  that  it  expressly  resembles  the  Coup  de 
Soleil  of  our  colonial  territories : “ One  in  health  is  suddenly  struck  with  pain 
in  the  head  ; becomes  speechless ; snores  with  open  mouth ; when  spoken  to  or  stir- 
red, he  only  sighs  ; he  is  altogether  senseless,  and  passes  much  urine,  which  flows 
unconsciously : if  not  seized  with  fever,  he  surely  dies  upon  the  seventh  day.  j'” 
So  deep  a stupor,  so  violent  a headache,  so  total  an  absence  of  fever,  ascertains  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  prognostic  is  the  most  singular  proof  of  its  nature, 
for  wherever  the  disease  lies  merely  in  the  brain,  the  patient  invariably  dies  j it 
is  only  when  it  is  febrile  that  he  survives. 

I find  no  authority  in  the  books  of  nosolgists,  nor  in  the  book  of  nature,  to  vin- 
dicate nice  or  curious  distinctions ; but  there  are  certain  broad  and  discernible  marks 
of  character,  which  though  time  and  experience  might  teach  you,  I think  it  right 

diebus  morietur,  non  habet  judicationem.  Nam  alii  aliter  pereunt.  Plerumque  tamen  in  septem 
diebus  moriuntur.  Si  vero  vigesimum  primum  effugerint,  sani  Hunt. 

* Qui  i£ti,  ac  syderati  esse  dicuntur,  quum  cerebrum  multa  immunditia  vitiosorum  humorum  re- 
pletum  fuerit,  anterior  capitis  pars  primum  dolcrem  ipsis  exhibet,  et  suscipere  non  possunt,  aliqui 
ambobus  oculis,  aliqui  altero,  et  sopor  ipsos  tenet,  et  desipiunt,  et  tempora  saliunt,  et  febris  tenuis 
habet,  et  corporis  impotentia.  Hie  tertia,  3tit  quinta  die  moritur,  et  ad  septem  non  devenit.  Si 
vero  devenerit,  a morbo  liber  evadit. 

f Alius  morbus.  Sanum  derepente  invadit  dolor  circa  caput,  et  statim  vox  intercipitur,  et  stertit, 
et  os  hiat ; et  si  quis  ipsum  vocet,  aut  moveat,  solum  suspirat,  nihil  autem  intelligit,  et  multum  min- 
git,  et  mingere  se  non  sentit.  Hie  si  non  febris  ipsum  corripiat , in  septem  diebus  moritur.  Si  vero  corripiat, 
plerumque  sanus  fit. 
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to  describe ; for  as  the  brain  is  primarily  or  secondarily  affected,  we  have  varieties 
of  the  disease  differing  essentially  from  each  other,  insomuch  that  I have  no 
difficulty  in  affirming  this  as  an  universal  prognostic,  that,  “ Wherever  in 
Fever  there  is  much  phrenzy,  such  fever  partakes  of  the  dangers  essentially  allied 
with  every  affection  of  the  brain : that  in  Phrenzy,  on  the  other  hand,  while  there 
is  much  fever,  there  is  less  danger,  since  the  phrenzy  is  not  idiopathic,  but  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  fever  r But  where  the  phrenzy  is,  independent  of  every  other  affec- 
tion, unaccompanied  with  fever,  a pure  idiopathic  disease  beginning  in  severe  pain, 
it  is  almost  invariably  fatal.”  I am  inclined  to  distinguish  three  species  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  Febrile  Phrenitis,  the  Cephalagic  Phrenitis,  and  the  Maniacal  Phrenitis. 
My  reasons  for  proposing  these  distinctions  must  appear  in  the  description. 

Of  Febrile  Phrenitis  or  Fever  of  the  Brain,  in  which  fever  is  more  con- 
spicuous.— This  is  one  of  the  diseases  from  which  youth,  health,  and  strength,  are 
far  from  being  a protection  : it  appears  in  the  vigorous  and  athletic  : it  arises  from 
passion  and  agitation  of  mind,  from  quarrels,  drinking,  and  debauchery ; from 
hard  labour  or  furious  riding  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; from  long  and  rapid  journies 
in  the  heighth  of  summer,  or  in  the  sultry  days  of  autumn  ; from  hunting  and  walk- 
ing expeditions  usually  undertaken  in  the  season  of  the  year  most  unfit  for  such 
amusements ; most  frequently  of  all  from  athletic  young  men  trying  their  strength, 
walking  for  a wager  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  too  often  concluding  the  feat 
with  a debauch  of  wine. 

When  the  brain  begins  to  be  infiamed,  the  head  is  hot,  the  eyes  red,  the  face  pale; 
there  is  a feeling  of  langour  of  body  and  imbecility  of  mind  quite  unusual  even  in  fe- 
ver; and  the  affection  of  the  brain  is  conspicuous  even  in  the  first  hours  of  the  disease, 
in  the  giddiness,  tremors,  fainting,  imbecile,  and  babbling  talk,  and  a species  cf 
fatuity  or  idiotism,  , the  desipicntia  levis ) with  which  the  disease  begins. 

As  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  fever  except  a bitter  and' parched' mouth,  a fluttering 
pulse,  and  a dry  skin;  but,  from  the  moment  of  being  seized,  the  patient  is 
sleepless,,  tossing,  passionate,,  impatient,  and  slightly  delirious;  on  the  second  day, 
he  struggles  to  get  out  of  bed  ; the  delirium  rises  every  moment ; and  after  striking 
and  struggling  with  demoniacal  strength  , and  fury,  with  an  inflamed  visage,  his  hair 
standing  on  end  with  the  struggles  and  the  moisture,  sweating  at  every  pore,  and 
very  generally  having  profuse  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  and  fauces,  he  falls  down 
at  last  into  a temporary  stupor,  and  lies  bathed  in  clamy  sweats:  sometimes  he  recovers 
a degree  of  reason  ; usually  the  interval  is  past  in  still-stupor  with  slight  muttering ; 
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for  two  days  more,  this  torpor  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  paroxysms  of  the  most 
furious  phrenzy,  constituting  the  true  Typhomania,  viz.  alternate  phrenzy  and  stupor  : 
He  at  last  sinks  altogether  : the  haemorrhages  cease,  or  cease  at  least  to  be  active,  in 
place  of  a profusion  of  florid  blood,  black  ichor  issues  from  the  throat  and  nostrils : 
the  stupor  increases  ; he  mutters  continually,  and  picks  the  bed-cloaths  ; begins  to  pass 
his  urine  and  faeces  unconsciously,  a subsultus  tendinum  or  slight  and  tremulous  con- 
vulsion affects  the  whole  body,  and  he  expires  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Thus, 
the  brain  fever  of  this  climate,  though  it  is  truly  a febrile  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
degenerates  very  early  into  stupor,  coma,  and  subsultus ; and  thence  it  is,  that  the 
terms  brain-fever  and  low-fever  are  now  generally  received  as  synonymous.  The 
stupor  and  palsy  of  the  sphincters,  with  the  subsiiltus  tendinum,  are  mentioned 
as  the  signs  of  the  lowest  state  of  debility,  and  the  haemorrhages  as  a sign  of  the 
dissolved  state  of  the  blood. 

I have  already  told  you  that  this  febriie  inflammation  of  the  brain  was  the  great  epi- 
demic in  Greece ; and  I take  a pleasure  in  at  once  exemplifying  the  disease,  and 
making  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  and  stile  of  Hippocrates,  by  transcribing 
one  of  his  cases  : 

“ Erasinus,  living  by  the  Torrent  of  the  Bootes,  was,  after  supper,  seized  with  high 
fever,  was  perturbed  during  the  night,  passed  the  following  day  more  quietly,  but  the 
succeeding  night  he  was  in  great  disorder  : on  the  second  day,  he  was  in  all  respects 
worse,  and  towards  night  became  delirious:  the  third  was  a distressing  day,  with  much 
delirium  : the  fourth  was  a very  restless  day,  and  the  night  was  passed,  without  sleep, 
in  terror,  delirium,  and  agitating  dreams  : on  the  fifth  morning,  he  recovered  his  sen- 
ses ; but  by  mid-day,  he  became  once  more  delirious  and  furious,  his  extremities 
became  cold  and  livid,  and  by  sun-setting  he  expired  convulsed  and  perspiring 
profusely  You  will  read  with  interest  many  of  the  other  cases  of  Hippocrates, 
especially  that  of  the  young  man,  (liber,  iv.  lin.  85.)  “ who  fell  into  this  phrenitic 

* Erasinum,  qui  habitabat  circa  Bootae  torrentem,  febris  vehemens  corripuit  post  coenam,  nocte 
turbatus  fuit,  diem  primam  quiete,  noctem  laboriose  transegit.  Secunda  omnia  exacerbata  sunt,  ad 
noftem  deliravit.  Tertia  dolorose,  multum  deliravit.  Ouarta  molestissime,  ad  nottem  nihil  dormi- 
vit.  Insomnia,  et  ratiocinationes,  deinde  pejora,  et  magna,  et  periculosa,  timor,  molestia.  Quinta 
mane  resipiscebat,  ac  intelligebat  omnia.  Verum  ad  meridiem  multum  insaniit,  continere  se  non 
potuit.  Extremitates  frigidae  sublividae.  Urinae  inconcoctae.  Circa  solis  occasum  mortuus  est. 
Huic  febres  perpetuo  cum  sudore,  praecordia  sublimia,  distenlio  cum  dol<?re.  Urinae  nigrae  ha- 
bentes  quaedam  in  medio  suspensa  innatantia  rotunda,  non  subsidebant.  Ab  alvo  stercora  prodi- 
bant.  Sitis  perpetuo  non  valde.  Convulsiones  multae  cum  sudore  circa  mortem. 
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state.  “ It  was,  I believe,  (says  Hippocrates),  about  the  eighth  day  that  he  hurst 
out  of  bed  in  a furious  condition,  struck  and  struggled  with  great  strength, 
and  spoke  obscenely,  though  naturally  modest : he  fell  into  a profound  sleep,  and 
a critical  sweat  on  the  tenth  day  ; but  he  became  again  delirious,  and  died  early  on 
the  eleventh  day,  in  consequence,  I doubt  not,  of  his  having  drank  wine  freely  be- 
fore the  phrenzy  came  on  “ Case  iv.  liber  iii.  “ A phrenitic  patient  vomited 
copiously  the  first  day  a green  matter : the  fever  was  dreadful,  accompanied  with 
profuse,  universal,  continual  sweating  : the  head  and  neck  were  oppressed  with 
pain  : he  passed  much  faeces  : he  was  sleepless  and  very  delirious  : on  the  third 
morning,  his  voice  failed,  the  fever  raged,  he  perspired  without  intermission,  he 
had  subsultus  tendinum  (palpitationes  per  totum  corpus,)  and  was  convulsed  during 
the  night,  on  the  third  was  worse  in  all  respects,  and  expired  on  the  fourth.” 
One  thus  diligent  and  zealous  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  so  industrious  in 
treasuring  up  knowledge,  was  well  entitled  to  speak  of  study  with  boldness  and 
confidence  ; it  was  most  natural  for  Hippocrates  to  recommend  and  enforce 
by  precept,  what  he  so  well  taught  by  example,  and  to  make  that  memorable 
distinction  betwixt  “ knowledge  and  conceit , the  former  of  which  is  wisdom,  the 
latter  foolishness.”  “ Duo  enitn  sunt,  scientia  et  opinio  quorum  altera  quidem 
scire  facit,  altera  vero  ig  nor  are 

* Qui  primus  delatus  est  adolescens,  huic  urina  pura  tenuis.  Omnium  secessus  tenuis,  multus, 
sine  bile,  lingua  valde  aspera.  Febris  adurens,  insomnis,  alvus  gibbosa.  Tlic  mente  motus  est,  oc- 
fcnva  arbitror  die,  protervum  in  modum,  exurgebat,  pugnabat,  turpia  fortiter  loquebatur,  quum  tabs 
non  esset.  Huic  quum  urinae  multae  tenues  prodiissent  ex  suppressione,  somnus  obortus  est  conti.- 
nuus,  et  sudor,  qui  judicatorius  esse  putabatur,  ex  quo  tabs  erat  forte  circa  deeimam  diem.  Verum 
postea  rursus  insaniit,  et  brevi  mortuus  est  undecima  die.  Occasionem  fuisse  puto,  quod  meracum 
multum  bibisset,  priusquam  insaniret.  Paucos  habebat  annos,  propemodum  viginti.  Eumenis  uxor 
autumno  vomuit  bilem  atram.  Sed  et  odores  manifesti  erant,  et  febres  horridae,  et  cordis,  sive  os- 
cub  ventris  dolores,  biliosa  pauca  vomebat,  et  lumbricum. 

-j-  Lex.  1.  31.  The  whole  of  his  observations  on  the  culture  and  duties  of  our  profession,  especially 
his  remarks  on  natural  genius,  on  discipline,  on  early  industry,  and  the  breathing  as  it  were  an  atmo- 
sphere of  knowledge,  (a  sentiment  introduced  by  Burke  into  the  discourses  composed  for  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,)  are  in  the  best  and  chastest  stile  of  eastern  metaphor. 

Si  vero  natura  ad  optima  viam  demonstret,  artis  Doftrina  facile  contingit,  quam  sane  cum  pruuen- 
tia  sibi  comparare  oportet,  ita  ut  a puero  institutio  accedat,  atque  id  in  Loco  a natura  ad  discipbnam 
•apto.  Amplius  autem  et  Industriam  adhibere  oportet  : eamque  ad  multum  omnino  tempus,  quo  dis- 
cipline ipsa  insita,  feiiciter,  et  cum  profe£tu  fructus  suos  producat.  Oualis  cnim  eorum,  quae  terra 
producit,  consideratio  est,  ejusmodi  etiam  disciplinae  Medicinae  per  omnia  similiter  existit.  Natura 
culm  nostra  velut  ager  est,  dogmata  praeceptorum  velut  semina  sunt.  Institutio  a puero  cum  eo  con- 
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Of  Cephalalgic  phrenitis,  or  Phrenzy,  in  which  pain  is  the  first  and  most 
conspicuous  symptom.  The  pain  precedes  the  fever : the  disease  appears  in  the 
young,  athletic,  and  vigorous  : the  paroxysm  rises  gradually  to  its  achme  : the 
phrenzy  is  so  violent  as  almost  to  vindicate  the  figurative  language  of  Willis,  who 
distinguishes  phrenzy  from  delirium  by  saying,  “ Let  us  now  mount  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  simple  delirium,  which  is  a perturbed  state  of  the  animal  spirits  similar  to  that 
which  is  occasioned  in  water  by  a stone  cast  into  a still  lake,  to  that  of  phrenzy,  which 
is  liker  the  torrents  and  tides  of  rivers  and  the  sea,  so  great  is  the  commotion*.  The 
principal  characters  of  the  cephalalgic  phrenitis  are,  the  constitution  which  predisposes 
to  it,  the  intensity  of  the  headache,  the  violence  of  the  phrenzy,  the  deep  stupor  which 
ensues,  the  sudden  and  invariably  fatal  termination  of  the  disease,  and  the  state  of 
the  brain  -which  is  usually  livid  and  gangrenous  ; and  this  is  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  it  has  the  peculiar  inseparable  character  expressed  in  the  best  definition  of  Phre- 
nitis, (Delirium  a Cephalalgia  atroci  ut  plurimum  incipiens,)  delirium  usually  accom- 
panied with  fever  arising  from  savage  pain  in  the  head.”  First,  the  patient  is  struck 
with  headache,  accompanied  with  heat  over  all  the  head,  throbbing  of  the  temples, 
protuberant  eyes,  and  a pulsation  so  violent  that,  holding  the  head  between  the 
hands,  you  feel  it  jarred  and  shaken  at  every  stroke  of  the  arteries,  but  with  a visage 
pale,  wild,  and  haggard,  from  extreme  pain.  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to 
the  character  drawn  by  Hippocrates,  the  pain  shoots  from  the  occiput  along 
the  spine,  and  the  patient,  even  before  the  headache  ripens  to  perfect  delirium, 
lies  in  a state  of  stupor  f : It  is  from  this  stupor,  that  he  is  roused  into  a 
delirium  accompanied  with  demoniac-like  struggles  and  shocking  cries,  till  the 
whole  body  is  bedewed  with  perspiration,  the  hair  seems  to  stand  on  end,  the  face 
is  haggard  and  yellow,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  lips  quivering,  and  the  hands 
trembling  and  grasping,  even  when  the  patient  is  most  quiet.  But  in  that  inflam- 

vcnit,  quod  opportune)  tempore  semina  in  arvum  cadere  oportet.  Locus  autem,'  in  quo  disciplina  con - 
tin  git,  est  velut  ombiens  tier,  a quo  e terra  nascentibus  numimenfum  accedit.  Industria  autem  cuL- 
tura  est..  Tempus  postreinum  haec  omnia  corroborat,  ut  perfecle  enutriantur. 

* His  ita  praemissis  circa  primum,  et  levissimum  desipientiae  modum,  ad  gradual  ejus  altiorem, 
sc.  phrenitidem,  quae  priori  affedhi  longe  major,  et  durabilior  est,  ascendamus.  In  delirio,  spirituupa 
cerebri  incolarum  perturbatio,  velut  aquarum  in  fiuvio  a lapide  injecto  undulatio  excitata,  verum  in 
phrenesi  illorum  commotio,  quasi  fluctuum  a turbine  insanientium  aestus  videtur. 

f Invadente  affectu,  ingens  capitis  dolor  aegrum  adoritur,  qui  per  occiput,  cello,  et  spinae  commu- 
nicatur  ; cui  mox  succedit  sensuum  omnium  turn  externorum  turn  internorum  abolitio  sicut  in  apo- 
plexia  contigit. 
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mation  of  the  brain  which  is  to  end  in  sphacelus,  he  has  no  rest,  he  neither  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps,  till  he  falls  into  that  fatal  stupor  which  is  sometimes  interrupted  by 
renewed  struggles,  but  always  ends  in  cold  extremities,  insensible  evacuations,  and 
a tremulous  pulse  : finally,  it  is  conspicuous  that  the  delirium  takes  its  character 
from  the  headache,  is  wild  and  savage  through  excess  of  pain,  the  patient  tears 
his  hair,  and  lacerates  his  face  with  his  nails,  and  where  the  phrenzy  proceeds  from 
fracture  of  the  scull,  especially  where  there  is  a fungus  or  protrusion  of  the  brain, 
he  tears  off  the  dressings,  and  clutches  the  fungus  in  his  crooked  fingers,  so  as  often 
to  tear  it  up  by  the  root,  before  the  attendants  are  aware,  or  to  cause  great  and 
fatal  haemorrhages. 

I remember  in  Riverius  an  example,  communicated  by  Rufus,  of  this  disease 
beginning  in  inflamed  headache,  and  ending  in  sphacelus  of  the  brain,  which  will 
serve  excellently  well  to  exemplify  whatever  I may  have  omitted  in  this  description  : 
t:  De  Lartliaudier  a young  noblemen,  of  37  years  of  age,  was  seized  during  the  dog- 
days  with  a most  acute  and  dreadful  headache,  extending  principally  over  the  occiput 
and  left  side  of  the  head,  with  slight  fever,  entire  and  vigorous  senses,  but  intolerable 
thirst  and  unremitting  watchfulness  : The  forehead  was  not  heated  ; the  rest  of  the 
head  but  little  so:  pressure  on  the  head,  though  violent,  gave  him  no  pain;  but, 
while  holding  his  head  betwixt  your  hands  by  the  forehead  and  occiput,  you  might 
perceive  it  to  be  jarred  and  shaken  by  the  violent  pulsations  of  the  arteries,  so 
that  the  whole  head  had  a pulsatory  motion.”  We  find  here  distinctly  expressed, 
in  this  first  part  of  this  narrative,  all  the  essential  signs  of  idiopathic  inflammation 
in  the  brain.  The  next  paragraph  explains  the  decisive  and  prudent  measure  tak- 
en by  Rufus  to  prevent  its  rising  to  any  fatal  excess. 

“ Fearing  Erysipelas,  (says  Rums',  or  an  abscess  in  the  brain,  we  proceeded 
instantly  to  take  away  two  pounds  of  blood,  bleeding  our  patient  first  in  the  ce- 
phalic, and  then  in  the  median  vein.  During  the  ensuing  days,  the  pain  conti- 
nuing excruciating,  we  took,  at  separate  times,  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the  op- 
posite arm,  and,  on  the  fifth,  we  administered  purges : on  the  6th,  we  applied 
cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders,  by  which  we  discharged  half  a pound  of  blood  : 
the  head  was  shaved,  and  cold  vinegar  and  water  poured  over  it,  nor  the  slightest 
thing  being  omitted  which  might  serve,  according  to  our  apprehensions,  to  appease, 
the  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

“ It  was  on  the  4th  day,  that  a carcinomatous  looking  tubercle,  hard  and  hoi- 
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low,  appeared  on  one  side  of  the  tongue  : on  the  7th,  the  patient  was  high- 
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ly  delirious,  the  sweat  broke  on  his  forehead,  and  soon  after  distilled  from  every 
pore  of  his  body,  so  that  we  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a perfect  crisis : 
he  was  wiped  and  dried  ; the  linens  were  changed  ; the  sweat  broke  out  again  : he 
now  began  to  complain  of  the  bed-clothes  being  oppressive  to  him  ; he  cried  out 
that  he  was  suffocating.  Having  upon  this  stripped  him,  and  wiped  him  anew, 
we  found  him  almost  paralytic,  and  continually  delirious  : his  strength,  which  be- 
fore this  exhausting  perspiration  was  very  entire,  was  now  quite  gone  : he  lay  all 
night,  (the  8th  of  his  disorder),  till  nine  in  the  morning,  apparently  exhausted, 
in  a state  of  idiotism,  muttering  incessantly,  and  talking  confusedly  of  every, 
thing.  On  the  loth,  he  seemed  to  revive;  and  we  might  have  been  seduced  in- 
to false  hopes  of  his  recovery  but  for  the  tremulous  pulse  and  convulsed  mem- 
bers which  shewed  the  brain  to  be  fatally  affected.  The  urine  now  flowed  freely, 
and  was  of  a flame  colour  ; but  towards  evening,  and  on  the  very  same  hour  with 
the  attack  of  the  preceding  day,  the  delirium  returned,  and  so  much  the  more  fu- 
rious in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  strength  he  had  recovered  during  the  intermis- 
sion : he  was  furious  and  powerful,  so  as  to  terrify  his  attendants,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  About  nine  in  the  morning,  he  fell  low  again,  and  continued  so  till 
evening,  when  a boil  rose  on  his  neck  to  the  size  of  an  apple,  but  neither  pain- 
ful nor  discoloured.  Still  the  delirium  continued  with  convulsive  motions  of  the 
arms  ; on  the  ioth  day,  every  thing  bore  the  same  aspect ; on  the  nth,  he  ex- 
pired in  convulsions.”  Hippocrates  says,  in  his  Prognostic,  “ Quibus  cerebrum 
sphacelatum  est  in  tribus  diebus  pereunt but  we  see  them  sometimes,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  survive  to  the  tenth,  or  twelfth  day. 

“ So  unusual  and  violent  a death  was  a motive  with  his  noble  family  (to  whom 
the  disease  was  particularly  interesting)  for  permitting  his  body  to  be  opened.' 
Every  thing  was  sound,  except  the  brain : Upon  raising  the  scull-cap,  much  black’ 
and  fluid  blood  flowed  out ; it  began  to  flow  even  before  the  scull-cap  was  raised  the 
breadth  of  the  blade  of  the  saw,  and  the  quantity  disgorged  from  betwixt  the  scull 
and  dura  mater  (for  the  membranes  were  still  entire)  was  estimated  at  two  pounds.. 
The  membranes  being  now  cut,  the  veins  of  the  brain  were  seen  universally  dilated 
with  dark  coloured  blood  ; but  in  the  back  part  of  the  brain  and  towards  the  occiput, 
and  about  the  place  of  the  TorcularHierophyli,  there  was  a space,  of  two  inches  broad 
and  four  long,  black  as  a coal,  apparently  gangrenous,  and,  the  scalpel  being  struck 
into  this  part  of  the  brain,  there  flowed  out  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  very  foetid 
pus ; and,  in  the  process  of  the  dissection,  this  gangrene  was  found  to  extend  over 
all  the  basis  of  the  brain,  and  especially  over  the  cerebellum,  and  that  part  of  the 
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•medulla  oblongata  which  lies  within  the  ring  of  the  vertebra  atlas,  the  precise  point 
at  which  the  outward  tumour  appeared  ; but,  on  the  left  side,  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  eroded,  whence  it  is  most  probable  the  blood  inundating  the  brain  in 
general  had  flowed.” 

To  these  descriptions  and  this  admirable  example  of  the  disease,  I can  have  no- 
thing to  add,  unless  it  be  that,  in  this  instance,  the  cause  of  such  horrible  phrenzy 
and  gangrene  of  the  brain  was,  that  this  nobleman,  naturally  of  a hot  and  bilious 
complexion,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  in  full  health  and  strength,  had  plunged 
into  the  river,  after  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,  a cause  from 
which  many  of  cur  fatal  brain  fevers  arise. 

Of  the  Maniacal  Phrenitis,  or  Phrenzy  resembling  Mania,  in  which  there 
is  no  symptom  of  fever,  no  complaint  of  pain,  no  sign  of  inflammation,  but  sudden 
uncontroulable  phrenzy  : where  the  disease  of  the  brain  seems  to  arise  merely  from 
distracting  thoughts,  disorderly  passions,  from  resentment  sometimes,  but  chiefly  from 
fear  or  shame. — I have  remarked  it  chiefly  in  those  of  a sallow  and  melancholic 
temperament,  whose  brain  has  been  inflamed  by  deep,  abstruse,  long  protracted 
studies,  by  violent  political  altercations,  or  by  family  quarrels  : I have  known  it 
arise  from  the  disgrace  of  having  refused  a challenge,  from  the  fear  of  political 
degradation,  from  the  contentions  of  an  election ; from  the  violence  of  debates 
in  public  meetings,  and  the  agitated  feelings  with  which  a man  of  strong 
passions  has  retired  into  his  own  family.  No  pain  precedes,  no  fever  ac- 
companies this  state  of  the  intellect ; there  is  at  first  more  of  imbecility  than 
phrenzy ; the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  a sort  of  fatuity,  huddles  up  the  let- 
ters or  papers  with  which  he  has  been  distracting  his  imagination,  wanders  in  soli- 
tude from  room  to  room  : his  visage  is  pale  and  grim,  and  his  eyes  inflamed  : he 
talks  wildly  and  incoherently,  sometimes  laughs  in  your  face  sillily,  sometimes 
grins  : he  puts  off  and  on  his  clothes  ; is  in  and  out  of  bed  often  in  the  course  of 
a few  minutes,  without  apparent  design  : when  you  think  him  beginning  to  be 
composed,  you  find  his  delirium,  (in  the  space  of  the  few  hours  that  pass  in  this 
state  of  disorder,)  concentrating  into  fury  ; he  grins,  spits,  fixes  his  features,  and 
extends  his  hands  ; sets  himself  up  in  bed  in  postures  as  if  stiffened  with  convul- 
sion ; stares  stedfastly  in  your  face,  as  if  with  design  to  alarm  you  ; and  grins  like  a 
fiend,  with  such  horribly  distorted  features  as  you  sometimes  seem  to  have  before 
you  in  a perturbed  and  feverish  dream  : then  comes  on,  and  in  a very  few  hours 
from  the  first  attack,  a wild  and  frantic  delirium ; the  patient  foams  at  the  mouth, 
while  the  body  is'  dissolved  in  sweat  from  the  violence  of  his  struggles:  You  now  find 
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tTi at  no  intreaties  nor  commands  can  engage  him  to  lie  a moment  still,  or  stop  the  fury 
of  his  struggles  ; you  cannot  restrain  his  motions  by  any  force  which  is  not  in  danger 
of  hurting  him,  except  by  wrapping  him  in  the  twilt,  or  putting  on  the  strait  waist- 
coat : when  restrained  from  striking  he  kicks  ; when  you  hold  his  hands  and  legs, 
he  rolls  his  head  incessantly  from  side  to  side,  and  sputters  out  the  foam,  gnashing 
and  grinding  his  teeth  ; his  cries  are  very  distracting,  and  in  a shrill  and  piercing 
tone  of  voice ; when  he  drinks,  he  drinks  greedily  and  promiscuously  whatever 
is  presented  to  him,  and  often  bites  the  cup  : the  features  are  pale,  or  yellow,  and 
ghastly,  the  hair  standing  on  end  with  sweat  and  struggling,  the  limbs  trembling 
when  not  struggling,  the  hands  shaking  when  not  grasping,  the  lips  convulsed, 
the  nostrils  -dilated,  the  neck  stiffened  by  a rigid  contraction  of  all  its  muscles,  and 
the  platisma-myoides,  especially  from  its  contracted  state,  gives  the  neck  a skinny  form, 
and  draws  down  the  moveable  features,  especially  the  corners  of  the  lips  ; the  eyes 
are  protruded,  and  in  perpetual  motion,  the  pulse  in  a continual  quiver,  till  at  last 
the  body,  bathed  in  profuse  sweats,  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  the  faeces  and  urine 
pass  involuntarily,  the  patient  only  mutters,  becomes  paralytic,  and  expires  on  the 
third  day.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  patient  injuring  himself,  so  violent  and  unceas- 
ing are  his  struggles,  and  impossible  to  prevent  his  lying  in  the  most  loathsome  con- 
dition, for  while  all  the  assistants  are  employed,  (and  all  the  friends  who  can  en- 
dure such  a scene,)  in  resisting  his  struggles,  the  faeces  and  urine  are  continually 
flowing  into  the  bed : you  change  his  linens  and  bed  incessantly,  but  in  vain, 
from  the  perspiration  and  ordure,  and  the  spilling  of  whatever  drinks  or  medicines 
are  given  him. 

Here  you  perceive  the  strong  distinctions  betwixt  phrenzy,  or  the  violent  deli- 
rium of  an  inflamed  brain,  and  madness,  (a  subject  which  my  present  limits,  I speak 
it  with  regret,  will  not  enable  me  to  discuss)  ; for  here  there  are  no  suspicions, 
jealousies,  resentments,  passions,  no  mark  of  perverted  reason,  nothing  but  unre- 
spective  fury,  cries,  and  struggles,  without  meaning  or  design,  the  reason  quite  over- 
turned from  the  first  moment  of  the  disease. 

So  true  is  it  that,  “ the  disease  being  known,  the  cure  is  easily  discovered,”  that 
I do  not  feel  it  to  be  at  all  a duty  to  speak  pointedly  to  this,  or  to  say  more  than 
that  the  febrile  and  cephalalgic  delirium  require  profuse  bleedings  incessantly 
repeated,  sickening  emetics,  severe  and  drastic  purges,  nitre  and  cooling  drinks,  the 
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application  of  cold  solutions  to  the  head  *,  and  the  pediluvium  or  tepid  bath  : that 
in  this  disease,  which  I have  last  described,  in  this  maniacal  phrenzy,  where 
there  is  no  headache,  no  fever,  and  only  a quick  and  quivering  pulse,  I think  I 
have  stopped  its  course,  by  subduing  the  strength  entirely,  by  severe  sickening  doses 
of  antimony,  such  as  would  poison  one  in  health,  and  then  giving  opium,  which 
I confess  I am  yet  averse  from  using  in  diseases  of  the  brain. 

Of  Vomica  Cerebri,  or  Imposthume  of  the  Brain. — You  must  have  observ- 
ed that,  in  some  of  the  diseases  lately  described,  part  of  the  brain  had  suppurated, 
while  much  of  it  was  actually  in  a state  of  gangrene  ; but  such  general  suppuration 
of  the  brain,  though  certainly  worthy  of  being  described,  is  comparatively  rare. 
There  is  a description  of  this  combination  of  suppuration  and  gangrene,  proceed- 
ing from  rapid  and  intense  inflammation,  and  accompanied  with  phrenzy  and  fever, 
which  I think  it  will  be  acceptable  that  I transcribe  for  you  ; it  is  short,  comprehen- 
sive, and  very  accurately  descriptive  of  the  usual  tendency  of  this  disease ; it  occur- 
red to  Mr  Bailly,  a celebrated  surgeon  of  Geneva,  who  “ having  gone  to  Tholouse 
to  visit  the  Prior  of  a college  for  the  education  of  young  noblemen,  (one  whom 
he  had  formerly  cut  for  the  stone),  there  was  brought  to  him  a rich  farmer  of  the 
neighbourhood,  named  Claud  Bertrand,  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  first  complained 
of  intolerable  pain  seated  in  the  forehead,  a little  towards  the  right  side,  and  under 

* Whether  the  cold  ablutions  may  be  carried  farther,  my  readers  may  judge  from  the  following 
narration  of  a case,  in  which  a stout  servant  girl  did)  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  swim  for  her 
life. 

Olim  ad  Ancillam  robustam,  quae  febricitans,  et  summe  insaniens,  continue  in  lefto  vinfta  tene- 
batur,  curandam  accersebar.  Huic  sanguinem  copiose,  et  dein  iterato  mitti,.  alvum  ab  enemate  cre- 
bro  subduci,  quin  et  alias  quasque  administrationes,  in  hoc  casu  usitatas  ordine  celebrandas  praecepi  j 
interim  julapia,  emulsiones,  et  hypnotica  propinari : Verum  his  parum  aut  nihil  juvantibus,  per  sep- 
tem,  vel  ofto  dies  ilia  insomnis  usque,  et  furiosa  ad'modum  perstitit,  potum  frigidum  ejulando,  et 
clamando  perpetuo  exposcens;  quapropter  hydropotia,  ad  libitum  immo  ad  satietatem  concessa, 
nequaquam  sedatior,  aut  sitibunda  minus  fafta  est  j itaque  (si  quidem  tempus  aestivum  fuit)  ut  media 
nofte  a mulieribus  sublata,  et  foras  perducta  Cymbae.  imponeretur,  dein  vestibus  exuta  et  vinculis 
soluta  fluvio  profundo  immergeretur,  fune  tantum  circa  corporis  truncum,  ne  forte  submersa  interi- 
ret  alligato  •,  verum  istiusmodi,  retinaculo  nihil  opus  fuit,  namque  puella  ut  vix  melius  vir  quispiam 
artem  hanc  probe  edoftus,  sponte  natabat : post,  tertiam,  aut  quartam  horae  partem,  sana,  et  sobria 
aquis  eximitur,  dein  lefto  commissa  dormivit,  et  copiose  sudavit,  posteaque  sine  alio  quovis  remedio 
eonvaluit,  Curatio  haec  tam  subito,  feliciter  successit,  in  quantum  flamma  turn  vitalis,  turn  animalis 
simul  immensum  auftae  excessits,  a proprio  ignis  intensions  remedio,  sc.  humectatione,  et  infrigida- 
tione  ab  aquis  tollerentyr.  Willis,  p.  238. 
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the  coronal  suture,  which  he  ascribed  to  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  mid-day 
in  a light  thin  cap : the  sun  beat  long  and  violently  on  his  head,  and  he  passed  the 
succeeding  night  in  the  open  air ; next  morning  he  was  seized  with  his  disorder, 
which  began  with  a gravitating  pain  within  his  head,  a burning  fever,  nausea, 
rigors,  watching,  and  extreme  anxieties,  with  eyes  fiery,  red,  and  blood-shot : 
phrenzy  came  on  the  5th  day,  and  the  physicians  of  Tholouse  prescribed  the  usual 
remedies,  but  he  expired  on  the  9th  day  ; and  a foetid  pus  having  distilled  from 
his  mouth,  nose,  and  ears,  especially  his  right  ear,  the  friends  allowed  his  head  to 
be  opened. 

“ Upon  raising  the  scull  cap,  there  appeared  an  abscess,  of  the  size  of  a walnut, 
which,  being  opened,  poured  out  a greenish  and  extremely  foetid  pus,  while  both 
dura  and  pia  mater  were  touched  with  gangrene.” 

This  is  not  vomica  or  abscess,  but  a diffused  suppuration  mixed  with  gangrene, 
brought  on  by  universal  inflammation  of  the  brain  : Vomica  is  an  encysted  abscess, 
which,  though  equally  fatal,  differs  altogether  in  its  signs  and  consequences  ; it  is 
local  ; it  is  marked  by  pain  so  limited,  that  the  patient  can  cover  with  the  point 
of  the  finger  the  part  diseased  : it  is  accompanied  with  delirious  headaches,  but 
though  the  pain  never  entirely  ceases,  the  paroxysm  recurs  at  great  intervals  of  time  ; 
and  when  the  abscess  extends,  and  trembling  or  convulsive  motions  follow,  when 
at  last,  in  some  more  violent  paroxysm,  the  inflammation  extends  over  the  whole 
brain  and  proves  fatal,  stupor  precedes  .death  ; and,  upon  dissection,  the  brain  and 
its  cavities  are  found  suffused  with  serum,  and  the  Vomica,  like  abscess  in  other 
parts,  is  surrounded  by  a firm  and  circumscribed  sac.  Such  is  the  disease,  which 
perhaps  I should  describe  more  accurately,  before  I either  pretend  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  abscess,  or  venture  to  guess  at  its  cause. 

When  a man  in  full  health  and  vigour  is  struck  not  with  headache,  but  with 
acute  intolerable  pain  within  the  cranium,  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  such  pain  re- 
turns from  week  to  week  with  aggravated  violence ; or  when  a delicate  woman, 
not  unaccustomed  to  headache,  has  a poignant  intolerable  pain  under  one  pa- 
rietal bone,  or  in  the  occiput,  so  circumscribed  that  she  can  cover  the  pained 
part  with  the  finger  ; when  the  general  headaches  seem  to  arise  from  this  more  lo- 
cal pain  and  giddiness,  langour,  and  fits  of  fever,  with  slight  shivering,  accom- 
panying each  paroyysm  ; when  at  times  the  patient  throws  herself  down  in  agonies 
fiat  upon  her  bed,  holds  the  head  firm  betwixt  her  hands,  or  requests  her 
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friends  to  press  it  with  ail  their  strength  ; when,  after  such  pain  raging  for  some 
hours,  there  comes-  on  giddiness  and  confusion  of  head  and  delirium;  when 
distracted  and  wild  with  suffering,  and  no  longer  conscious  of  what  she  does,  tears 
her  face  and  her  hair ; when  after  weeks  or  months  of  suffering,  she  becomes  so  much 
impressed  with  the  belief  of  something  forming  within  her  head,  as  to  intreat  to  have 
it  opened  with  instruments,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  she  is  not  mistaken 
that  a fatal  abscess  is  actually  formed,  in  the  brain.  Yet  after  months  of  melancholy 
suffering,  and  even  when  death  is  approaching,  the  reason  is  entire  ! then  every  at- 
tempt to  walk  is  followed  by  sickness  and  staggering  vertigo  : she  begins  to  wet 
the  bed  : paralytic  weakness  and  slightly  convulsive  tremors  affect  her  limbs,  a 
stupor  follows,  and  she  expires  placidly,  or  but  slightly  convulsed. 

Upon  opening  the  head  of  one  who  has  died  of  this  disorder,  there  is  found,, 
along  with  a general  enlargement  of  the  ventricles  and  effusion  of  serum,  a circum- 
scribed and  regular  abscess  involved  in  a thick  and  firm  sac.  It  is  because  the  ab- 
scess is  thus  sacculated  that  its  progress  is  so  slow,  the  health  so  gradually  ruined, 
the  reason  so  slightly  affected  ; the  occasional  paroxysms  of  pain  and  slight  deliri- 
um mark  the  several  accessions  of  inflammation  and  successive  enlargements  of  the 
abscess,  and  it  is  by  propagating  the  inflammation  over  all  the  brain,  that  it  is  in 
the  end  fatal. 

But  how  such  local  abscess  should  form  in  the  brain  where  no  glands  subject  to 
such  diseases  are  known  to  exist,  wriiere  no  extravasation  of  blood,  such  as  causes 
abscess  in  ether  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  can  take  place  without  producing  in- 
stant death  and  palsy,  in  an  organ,  too,  where  apparently  no  outward  injury  can 
reach  the  part,  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive.  Nor  is  it  less  wonderful,  that,  seated 
within  the  delicate  substance  of  the  brain,  such  abscess  should  continue  circumscrib- 
ed, grow  slowly,  encroach  upon  the  brain  and  waste  its  substance,  yet  hardly  affect, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind : that  it  should  form  for  itself,  out  of  the  delicate 
cellular  substance  of  the  brain,  a sac  as  thick,  firm,  and  regular,  as  if  it'  were 
seated  in  the  thigh  : Yet  these  are  indisputably  the  circumstances  in  which  this 

vomica  cerebri,  or  circumscribed  abscess  of  the  brain,  are  always  found ; and  were 
I to  relate  to  you  a hundred  instances  of  this  disease,  each  narrative  would  conspire 
to  prove  one  or  more  of  these  circumstances. 

I must  now  prove  to  you,  by  probable  inferences,  that  such  abscess  does  actually 
arise  from  some  slight  rupture  among  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ; for  which  end,  I 
shall  proceed  to  analyse  a case,  a most  interesting  one  : it  is  not,  indeed,  so  sur- 
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prising  that  those  having,  from  rupture  of  the  smaller  vessels,  slight  lacerations  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  should  have  small  abscess  formed  around  the  extravasat- 
ed  blood,  as  that  those  struck  with  palsy  (assuredly  proceeding  from  bloody  extra- 
vasation) should  escape  them. 

“ The  subject  of  the  following  disease  was  one  who  had  lived  a regular  life 
and  enjoyed  perfect  health,  till  in  his  fortieth  year  he  was  afflicted  with  many  mis- 
fortunes in  trade  and  in  his  family,  for  he  was  an  artizan  and  not  opulent.  Thus,  he 
became  melancholy,  and  having  consulted  a low  and  ignorant  person,  he  ordered 
him  a strong  antimontial  emetic  ; after  which,  having  taken  copious  draughts  of 
cold  water,  and  exposed  himself  at  the  same  time  to  cold  air,  he  suddenly  fell  down 
to  the  ground  in  an  epileptic  fit  ; and  when  he  recovered  from  this  convulsion,  he 
was  affected  with  such  irritability  of  the  left  arm  and  hand,  and  with  such  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility  of  the  surface,  that  even  the  slightest  breath  of  cold  air  upon  the 
parts  brought  on  convulsive  twitches  not  only  in  the  arm,  but  in  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  face,  and,  indeed,  over  all  the  head ; and  on  any  remarkable  change  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  even  by  the  natural  variation  of  the  seasons,  and  especially  by 
any  violent  passion,  he  was  so  affected  as  to  fall  down  in  fits  of  proper  epilepsy. 

“ Such  was  his  distressed  situation  during  four  years  ; and  all  the  while  he  com- 
plained of  an  obtuse  and  heavy  pain,  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  under  the  parietal 
bone.  This  pain  varied  in  its  degree  of  violence,  sometimes  it  was  absent  altogether, 
returning  occasionally  in  paroxysms  more  or  less  excruciating  ; and  the  patient, 
while  he  marked  the  place  of  the  brain  occupied  by  this  pain,  expressly  declared  it 
limited  to  a space  no  bigger  than  an  egg.” 

“ During  the.  last  year  of  his  life,  he  had  the  haemorrhoids!  flux  in  a remarkable 
degree,  and  during  the  four  years  of  suffering  he  had  tried  the  prescription  of  vari- 
ous physicians : an  issue  was  made  in  the  affected  arm,  and,  that  being  healed,  a seton 
was  made  in  the  neck,  and  during  the  last  year  a seton  was  also  kept  open  in  the 
affected  arm,  and  every  morning  and  evening  it  was  dry  rubbed  with  rough  cloths 
impregnated  with  the  gums  of  mastich,  olibanum,  amber,  camphor,  &c.  and 
anointed,  after  each  rubbing,  with  various  spirituous  oils  and  liniments,  while  va- 
rious purging,  nervous  and  aromatic  medicines  wrere  given  in  every  variety  of  com- 
bination, but  without  the  slightest  advantage.” 

“ Wearied  with  ineffectual  endeavours  to  regain  his  health,  and  anxious  to  leave 
nothing  undone,  he  requested  most  earnestly  to  have  those  mineral  waters  given 
him  which  he  had  heard  and  read  of  as  so  useful  in  such  complaints.  He  had  used 
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seven  bottles  of  an  acidulated  mineral  water,  but  the  only  effect  was  loosening  his 
belly  ; and,  on  the  last  day  in  which  he  used  those  waters,  he  had  an  evacuation  of  a 
small  quantity  of  clear  mucus,  such  as  old  writers  have  chosen  to  name  “ pituita 
vitrea ;”  his  appetite,  which  had  almost  vanished,  was  now  restored.” 

41  Next  day,  while  taking,  by  separate  doses,  the  eighth  bottle  of  this  water,  he 
was  seized  with  vomiting  : the  water  being  rejected,  beef  tea  was  next  tried,  these* 
cond  draught  of  which  he  also  vomited  ; and  now  the  pain,  which  he  had  felt  all 
along  under  the  right  parietal  bone,  was  greatly  increased  ; it  became  intolerable  ; and 
the  ointment  of  axunge  and  balsam  of  rue,  from  which  he  was  wont  to  have  re- 
lief, was  tried  in  vain  : this  excruciating  pain  continually  increasing,  a bread 
poultice  was  next  applied,  with  juniper  berries  and  a little  common  salt  j but  next 
day  he  fell  into  a complete  stupor,  and  while  he  was  taking  a nervous  medicine  of 
castor,  amber,  &c.  he  expired  before  he  had  taken  much  of  it.” 

“ The  liver  was  more  crammed  with  blood  than  usual,  the  abdominal  veins,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  stomach,  were  very  turgid,  but  the  viscera,  being  otherwise 
sound,  we  turned  next  (says  Baader)  to  examine  the  head  ; and  there,  upon  removing 
the  scull-cap  and  membranes  of  the  brain,  we  found  in  that  part  where,  during 
life,  he  had  marked  the  seat  of  his  pain,  both  the  cineritious  and  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain  greatly  harder  than  natural  and  truly  schirrous  ; and  underneath  this 
indurated  part  of  the  brain,  which  the  patient  had  so  often  marked  with  his  finger, 
was  an  abscess  the  size  of  an  egg,  its  cavity  filled  with  a granulated  and  yel- 
lowish mucus  matter,  it  was  encircled,  and  its  basis  formed  of  a substance  livid  and 
reddish,  painted  with  delicate  vessels  in  a state  of  inflammation 

The  points  of  proof  in  this  case  are  very  conspicuous  : first,  a man  arrives, 
through  a troubled  and  melancholy  life,  at  a period  in  which  we  are  most  subject 

* This  case  was  taken  in  the  Poors-house  of  Vienna  where  the  head  was  dissected.  The  following 
are  the  original  notes  of  the  dissection  ; the  above  is  a close  and  servile  translation  of  the  case. 

Remoto  segmento  cranii,  ablatis  integumentis  cerebri  interioribus,  in  ilia  cerebri  plaga,  in  qua  du- 
rante vita  aeger  de  dolore  conouaesfus  est,  substantia  corticalis  cum  vicina  medullari  solito  multum 
durior  ac  vere  schirrosa  deprehensa  est. 

•Infra  hune  locum  induratum,  quern  defunclus  saepissime  digito  monstravit,  abscessus  latius  ori 
gallinacei  magnitudine. 

Cavum  hujus  apostematis  replevit  materia  flava,  granulosa,  mollis,  mucosa ; fundum  ejusdum  occu- 
pavit,  et  investiit,  substantia  ex  rubro  livida,  in  qua  vascula  subtilissima  inflammata  apparuere. — 
Baader , page  113. 
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to  palsy,  the  fortieth  year ; and  then,  after  a strong  antimonial  emetic  imprudently- 
given,  he  falls  down  epileptic,  and  when  he  revives,  has  paralytic  and  convulsive 
tremors  of  the  left  arm,  and  twitches  of  the  face  and  mouth  demonstrating  the 

slighter  degree  of  palsy*  Secondly,  he  has  from  that  moment,  and  during  the 

four  succeeding  years,  along  with  these  slighter  signs  of  palsy,  a ^continual 
obtuse  gravitating  pain,  and  this  dull  obtuse  pain  is  interchanged  with  occasional 
paroxysms  of  intense  and  acute  pain,  with  a constant  persuasion  that  he  can  point 
out  the  express  seat  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  occupies  a space  equal  to  the  size  of 

an  egg.  Thirdly,  the  physicians  continue  fumigating,  rubbing,  and  fomenting 

the  arm,  tormenting,  with  issues,  a part  where,  though  the  signs  of  the  gene- 
ral disorder  appear,  the  disease  never  could  have  its  seat.  Fourthly,  his  approach- 
ing death  is  announced  by  vomiting  and  stupor,  intolerable  and  raging  pain,  the  ab- 
scess had  subsisted  four  years  without  affecting  the  faculties,  till  now  that  the  inflam- 
mation suddenly  extends  over  all  the  brain.  Fifthly,  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  found 
in  this  dissection  to  be  subject  to  the  same  changes  with  other  parts  of  the  animal 
body  : the  size  ot  the  abscess  (large  as  the  biggest  hen’s  egg)  the  schirrous  firmness  of 
all  the  surrounding  substance  of  the  brain,  the  thick,  solid,  and  fleshy  firmness  of  the 
tunics  surrounding  this  vomica,  for  so  I think  we  may  translate  “ substantia  investiens 
ex  rubro  livida  and,  finally,  the  state  of  the  secretion  within  this  abscess,  not  pus 
recent  or  immature,  but  viscid  mucus,  and  granulated,  as  matter  always  is  when 
long  inclosed  in  a sac,  and  exposed  to  continual  secretion  and  absorption  : and,  finally,, 
the  walls  of  this  cavity,  being  covered  with  conspicuous  blood  vessels,  show  how  long 
and  how  powerful  the  vascular  action  had  prevailed,  and  by  how  many  successive- 
paroxysms  of  inflammation  this  disease  had  been  brought  to  maturity. 

These  are  conclusions  so  very  important,  that  it  is  almost  a point  of  duty  to  con- 
firm them  by  other  facts  ; and  without  detaining  you  to  hear  a long  and  desultory 
narrative,  I will  lay  before  you  the  analysis  of  another  case  : it  is  not  one  of  the 
class  of  wonderful  and  extraordinary  cases  ; it  has  in  it  nothing  difficult  to  believe, 
nor  out  of  the  daily  course  of  practice  ; it  is  interesting  for  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  the  narrative,  and  for  the  interesting  conclusions  which  arise  out  of  the  most  sim- 
ple facts 

* While  I /leliver  the  analysis,  I cannot  think  myself  entitled  to  withhold  the  narrative,  which  I ; 
have  translated  correctly  and  literally. 

“Ursula  Aberling,  unmarried,  and  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  one  day  carrying  a bulky  and ' 
very  heavy  load  of  grass  from  the  fields,  when  she  felt  as  if  something  within  the  had  had  give tt* 
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“ A young  and  hardy  woman,  in  the  prime  of  life,  inured  to  the  coarse  and  labo- 
rious occupations  of  a farm,  while  carrying  a load  of  grass  upon  her  head,  felt  all  at 

way : Soon  after  this,  while  carrying  dinner  to  the  reapers,  with  plates,  &c.  upon  her  head, 
up  to  the  higher  grounds,  she  felt  herself  so  oppressed  with  the  weight  that  she  almost  sunk 
under  it,  but  there  was  no  one  to  help  her  : she  struggled  up  the  hill  with  her  load,  and  then  she 
again  felt  something  give  way  kvithin.  From  that  hour  she  was  sensible  that  she  could  not  retain 
her  urine  the  usual  time,  yet  she  continued  her  labours  as  usual : a churlish  father  held  her  to  her 
work,  which  she  performed  without  complaining,  her  menstruation  continuing  regular.  On  the 
22d  of  December  1657,  without  fearing  any  ill  symptom,  she  walked  so  fast  to  church  that  she  was 
greatly  heated  5 and,  being  chilled  by  the  coolness  of  the  place,  she  instantly  felt  herself  powerless  in 
the  left  leg,  dropped  upon  her  knee,  and  was  prevented  by  the  person  next  her  from  falling  for- 
wards : she  was  struck  powerless  in  all  her  left  side  : her  mouth  was  distorted,  and  her  lower  jaw- 
drawn  towards  the  right  side ; and  although  at  first  she  spoke  intelligible,  in  a very  little  while  she 
could  not  be  understood : the  by-standers,  believing  her  to  be  in  a faint,  though  her  cheek  still  pre- 
served its  natural  colour,  sprinkled  her  with  cold  water.  Being  carried  home  paralytic  of  one  side, 
she  continued  delirious  for  fourteen  days,  complained  of  a raging  pain  in  the  back  part  of  her  head , 
as  if  the  hair  had  been  continually  torn  f-om  the  scalp , •while  the  right  eye  was  tortured  as  if  it  were 
continually  torn  out  of  its  socket.  In  her  left  side  she  was  entirely  paralytic,  but,  except  the  loss 
of  power  and  sensibility,  felt  not  the  slightest  uneasiness  ; during  the  first  days,  she  passed  urine 
frequently  and  in  great  quantities,  yet  without  wetting  the  bed  : she  complained  only  of  headache, 
nor  had  she  any  medicine,  except,  from  an  old  woman,  some  cephalic  waters.  On  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, I was  called  to  her  at  eight  in  the  morning,  on  account  of  a paralytic  stroke,  when  she  appeared 
to  me  fleshy  and  well  coloured : the  distortion  of  the  mouth  was  not  great  ; she  spoke  freely  and 
distinctly,  nor  did  she  complain  much  of  pain  in  her  head  : her  left  arm,  indeed,  she  could  not  move 
of  her  own  accord,  but,  upon  pressing  the  arm  a little  with  the  points  of  my  fingers,  she  withdrew  it 
a little  ; her  left  foot  she  could  rest  upon  a little,  but  could  not  move  it  forwards ; both  the  leg  and 
arm  of  the  left  side  quivered,  from  time  to  time,  with  a sort  of  convulsive  tremor ; she  ate  with 
moderate  appetite,  was  well  in  all  respects,  and  her  menses  flowed  with  the  regularity  of  perfect 
health.  I ordered  decoctions  of  rosemary  and  other  cephalic  herbs,  nervous  liniments,  occasional 
purges,  and  a suitable  regimen.  Having  continued  to  follow  these  methods  for  some  little  time, 
she . gradually  recovered  strength  in  the  left  leg,  and  during  all  the  summer  crept  abroad  upon 
a stilt,  and  frequented  the  church  ; but  her  headaches  soon  returned,  and  were  aggravated  by  wine, 
wherefore  she  continued  during  the  whole  summer  to  drink  water  or  goats  whey,  and  always  she 
preferred  what  was  cooling  to  any  thing  warm,  so  that  she  lived  upon  milk , acids,  unripe  fruits,  tsV. 
;md  often  through  the  whole  day  ate  nothing  but  a slight  breakfast.  One  morning  in  the  month  of 
August  1668,  when  rising  from  bed,  she  felt  languid  and  powerless,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  which,  though  apparently  sound,  were  so  tender  that  she  could  never  after  stand 
upon  her  naked  feet.  After  this  the  pain,  especially  in  the  right  side  of  the  head,  returned  ; now 
jt  was  in  the  occiput,  now  in  the  forehead,  now  in  the  temple,  now  in  the  top  of  the  head ; it  was 
most  excruciating ; she  cried  out  that  there  was  a gathering,  a beefing,  in  the  top  of  her  head  just 
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Gnce  as  if  something  had  given  way  within.  Soon  after,  in  toiling  up  hill  in  a 
sultry  day  in  autumn,  her  head  loaded  with  plates,  utensils,  and  a dinner  for  the 
reapers,  the  whole  body  straining,  the  head  and  neck  loaded,  the  circulation 
of  the  brain  accelerated,  she  again  felt  that  something  within  the  head  had  given 
way. 

From  that  hour  she  was  sensible  that  she  could  no  longer  retain  her  urine  as 
heretofore  : she  continued,  though  enfeebled,  to  work,  because  compelled  to  do  so 
by  a churlish  father. 

Again,  in  walking  to  church  very  fast,  flushed  and  heated,  and  suddenly  exposed  in 
so  damp  a place  to  the  cold  and  chills,  there  happened,  in  consequence  of  the  high  ar- 
terial action,  which  this  excited,  an  addition  to  the  first  extravasation:  for  she  fell  down 
powerless  of  the  left  side,  dropped  first  upon  her  knee ; was  supported  and  prevented  by 
those  near  her  from  falling;  and,  when  raised  and  recovered  from  her  faint  condition, 
was  found  palsied  in  all  the  left  side,  with  distortion  of  the  face  ; and,  with  this  third 
partial  effusion,  there  came  on  a degree  of  inflammation,  for  she  continued  delirious 
for  fourteen  days,  with  a sense  of  pain  so  peculiar  in  the  scalp  and  eye  of  the  right 
side,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  hair  were  continually  torn  out,  and  the  eye  tortured 
and  twisted  out  of  its  socket. 

From  this  time,  headache  became  a fixed  and  permanent  ailment  : of  the  palsy, 
she  recovered  slowly  and  imperfectly  : she  was  conscious  that  wine  hurt  her  head, 
and  therefore  lived  on  whey  and  fruits : she  crawled  slowly  to  church,  and  con- 
tinued to  trail  the  legs. 

ready  to  burst,  and  begged  that  it  might  be  opened  ; often  she  was  seized  with  such  giddiness 
that  she  believed  herself  filling,  and  felt  the  brain  disordered  chiefly  in  the  right  side  : still  she 
walked,  but  felt  the  paralytic  arm  so  heavy  that  it  seemed  to  draw  her  forward.  When  the  winter 
advanced,  partly  from  the  abuse  of  cooling  diet,  from  her  sedentary  life,  and  neglecTt  of  the  pro- 
per medicines,  she  became  aedaematous : her  ancles  swelled,  and  her  belly  became  tumid  : In  January 
the  menses  first  disappeared ; rheums  seized  her  chest  •,  the  cough  was  distressing  ; the  breathing 
difficult : she  often  brought  up  little  clots  of  blood  ; but,  when  the  cold  went  off,  she  breathed  freely, 
and  lay  down  with  .ease,  and  slept  with  the  head  lower  than  those  who  are  dropsical  usually  do.  The 
dropsy  increased,  the  belly  swelled  more  and  more,  the  loins  became  aedaematous,  the  right  foot  was 
grievously  pained.  On  the  23d  of  March,  I found  her  dying ; the  legs,  arms,  loins,  and  all  parts,  being 
completely  dropsical  : She  had  the  Hippocratic  face,  cold  extremities,  a clammy  tongue,  a pulse  ex- 
tremely feeble  ; in  the  lower  extremities  livid  spots  appeared,  and  the  right  leg  was  threatened  with 
gangrene : for  some  days  she  was  delirious,  but  became  sensible  towards  the  approach  of  death,  and 
■her  sight  and  hearing  were  perfect  even  to  her  last  breath. 
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One  morning,  at  the  distance  of  a year  from  her  first  feelings  of  something  giv- 
ing way  within  the  head,  she  seems  to  have  awaked  with  the  sense  of  having  suffered 
a slight  paralytic  stroke,  or  at  least  with  feelings  of  particular  feebleness  and  lan- 
guor ; and,  from  this  period,  was  afflicted  not  with  headache  only,  for  that  implies  a 
general  disorder,  but  with  pain  of  the  head  apparently  fluctuating  from  the  occi- 
put to  the  forehead,  limited  to  the  right  side  : she  also  cried  out  with  agony, 
and  was  conscious  of  a suppuration,  and  besought  them  to  open  the  part : she 
was  affected  with  excruciating  pain,  and  was  almost  delirious  ; she  was  so  giddy,  that 
she  continually  imagined  herself  falling  down,  yet  her  weakness  increased  but  very 
gradually  : she  wasted  slowly,  was,  towards  the  end  of  her  trouble,  delirious  for  a 
few  days,  but  recovered  her  senses  before  death* 

You  will  easily  distinguish  (the  cause  of  her  illness,  and  the  manner  of  her  death 
being  considered)  betwixt  the  horrible  symptoms  produced  by  a brain  universally  in- 
flamed, and  by  a local  disorder  such  as  this ; for  there  was  found  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle, within  the  bounds  of  that  cavity,  but  involved  in  strong  and  peculiar  coats, 
an  abscess  as  large  as  an  egg,  while  the  brain  was  universally  suffused  with  that 

“ On  the  25th  of  March,  we,  by  bribes  and  intreaties,  obtained  leave  to  dissect  the  body.” 

“ The  spots  on  the  legs  seemed  to  have  grown  broader  and  more  livid  ; vesicles  began  to  arise,  and 
serum  eweated  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ; the  abdomen  was  flattened,  and  a viscid  and  yellow 
mucous  flowed  from  the  mouth:  a thin,  ichorous, and  uncoagulating  blood  distilled  both  from  the  vessels 
of  the  integuments,  which  were  opened  with  a crucial  incision,  and  from  those  of  the  scull  itself.  Upon 
lifting  the  scull-cap,  a quantity  of  serum  covered  the  dura  mater  ; the  falx  being  cut  away  from  the 
crista  galli,  and  turned  back,  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain  appeared  covered  with  a transparent 
yellow  jelly,  which  filled  up  the  convolutions,  and  gave  an  evenness  to  the  whole  surface.  The  pia 
mater  being  opened,  a profusion  of  thin  and  yellow  serum  flowed  out  ; and  the  brain  being  cut  to  the 
level  of  the  right  ventricle,  instantly  a turbid  serum  burst  from  it  •,  and  in  this  much  dilated  ven- 
tricle there  was  an  abscess,  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg,  inclosed  within  its  proper  coats,  of  consider- 
able thickness,  (peculiari  tunica  crassitiae  pennae  collumbinae  vestitis),  one  end  of  the  abscess 
stretching  outwards  towards  the  temple.  The  sac  being  opened,  a turbid  and  yellowish  serum  flowed 
out,  which  being  evacuated,  the  substance  of  the  brain,  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  sac,  seemed 
corroded  and  ulcerated;  for,  the  mucous  being  cleaned  out  from  the  floor  of  this  cavity,  the  little 
knobules  of  the  brain  stood  out  prominent  and  ragged  : in  this  sac  no  opening  could  be  found,  nei- 
ther by  pressing  before,  nor  by  searching  after  it  was  opened : Both  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the 
right,  I found  serum,  but  in  small  quantity,  and  more  limpid  ; whence  I conclude,  that  in  the  right 
there  had  been  two  follicules,  one  of  which  had  been  inadvertently  opened.  Upon  taking  away  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  and  cutting  the  spinal  marrow,  much  serum  flowed  upwards  through  the  occi- 
pital hole.” 
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serum  which  always  exudes  from  inflamed  surfaces,  and  which,  in  this  instance, 
burst  out  at  every  new  incision,  from  the  act  of  raising  the  cranium,  to  the  incision 
into  the  ventricles  ; serum  inundated  all  the  surfaces  of  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater, ' 
and  cavities  of  the  brain,  while  a transparent  yellow  jelly  filled  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  pia  mater,  and  levelled  all  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Of  Vomica  Hypocranica. — As  the  abscess  generated  within  the  substance 
of  the  brain  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Vomica  Cerebri,  that  which  is  exte- 
rior to  the  brain,  hardly  more  accessible  to  the  surgeon,  Or  less  fatal,  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  Vomica  Hypocranica  ; Vomica  as  expressing  the  sacculated 
form  of  the  abscess,  and  Hypocranica  as  implying  that  it  is  found  under  the  crani- 
um on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  such  abscess  has  been  universally  imputed  by 
the  above  writers  to  extra vasated  blood.  Their  doctrine  of  the  cause  of  V omica,  you 
may  easily  believe,  I am  little  inclined  to  dispute  ; it  was  indeed  founded  on  obser- 
vation. Often  Pathologists,  when  in  the  first  instance  they  had  reason,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a blow  or  a stroke,  to  believe  that  blood  was  extravasated,  found, 
in  the  second  instance,  a collection  of  pus,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to  account 
for  every  phenomenon,  and  especially  for  this  conversion  of  blood  into  pus,  which 
they  ascribed  to  heat,  stagnation,  and  putridity.  The  absurdity  of  their  theory 
does  not  deter  me  from  approving  the  truth  of  their  observation : this  opinion 
of  the  conversion  of  blood  into  pus  is  copied  from  Hippocrates,  who  says, 

“ Sanguis  quinque  aut  sex  mensibus  in  utero  immoratus,  ibique  putrescens,  in 
pus  vertitur,  quod  quibusdam  per  pudendum  extra  feitur upon  such  hints, 
the  commentators  never  failed  to  improve  : the  circumstances  of  the  menstrual 
blood,  thus  detained  within  the  womb,  were  again  enumerated  as  equally  natural 
to  blood  stagnating  under  the  scull,  or  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  “ The  blood  stag- 
nating in  these  canals,  heated  beyond  measure,  mixed  with  corrupting  phlegm,  want- 
ing too  the  benefit  of  ventilation  through  the  sutures,  is  at  last  says  these  patholo- 
gists) converted  into  pus,  and  forms  an  abscess.*  This  is  the  sum  of  their  theory 
of  Vomica  : the  formation  of  the  sac  is  accounted  for  by  a more  elaborate  and 
learned  theory,  which  is  best,  and  perhaps  first,  laid  down  by  the  Dutch  sur- 
geon, Arn.  Boot,  who  shews,  that  “ whether  the  stagnant  blood  be  extrava- 

“ * In  horum  ductum  seu  canalium  (says  Boot)  restagnans  sanguis,  se  plus  justo  calescat  atque  in- 
flammetur,  tandem  in  pus  abit,  atque  abscessum  constituit  ; but,  that  no  circumstance  might  be 
unexplained,  he  adds,  cc  Fit  igitur  haec  inflammatio  quando  sanguis  iste  muita  falsae  pituitae-  ad- 
inissione  infectus,  et  plus  quam  par  est  calefattus  amittit,  eodem  tempore  beneficium  ventilaticnis  per 
compages  suturarum,  &c.” 
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sated  by  a shock,  or  whether  it  merely  lingers  in  its  passage  through  the  si- 
nuses, Nature,  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  blood  and  purulent  matter  over 
the  brain,  weaves  a web  of  cellular  substance,  cross-ways  and  long-ways,  glu- 
ing thread  to  thread,  till  a sufficient,  firm,  dense  sac  is  formed,  just  as  the 
fecundating  semen  is,  as  soon  as  received  into  the  uterus,  involved  in  the  neces- 
sary membranes  ; and  in  this  sac  is  the  blood  changed,  ripened,  and  converted  in- 
to pus.,;* 

In  such  vain  theories  there  are  often  involved  practical  facts,  which  it  be- 
comes you  to  know  ; those  implied  in  the  present  theory  you  should  be  careful  to 
remember  : Such  abscess  under  the  cranium,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  angle  of  the  great  sinus,  viz.  at  the  corner  of  the  temporal  bone,  is 
really  more  frequent  at  that  point,  because  of  the  spongy  nature  of  that  piece 
of  bone,  because  of  the  complicated  and  delicate  organ  of  the  ear  which  is 
seated  there,  and  because  of  the  frequency  of  scrophulous  caries  at  this  point. 
When  such  abscess  is  unexpectedly  found,  it  is  usually  at  the  occipital  angle  of  the 
temporal  bone  ; and  from  such  abscess  many  escape  alive  by  the  fortunate  effusion  of 
the  pus  from  the  abscess  through  the  ear.  This  is  especially  frequent  in  delicate  and 
scrophulous  children,  and  sometimes  in  the  adult,  as  in  the  case  of  a London  citizen 
who  had  for  six  or  seven  years  been  afflicted  with  pains  in  the  head,  and,  as  he  lived 
in  a city  abounding  with  medical  practitioners,  had  gone  through  no  small  variety 
of  prescriptions,  without  effect.  Walking,  one  winter’s  day,  in  the  streets,  he  was 
all  at  once  relieved  by  an  operation,  (performed  by  an  unknown  hand)  rather  more 
fortunate  than  delicate  ; for  he  was  hit  so  lucky  a blow  on  the  ear  with  a hard  rolled 
snow-ball,  that  the  matter  of  this  long  formed  abscess  instantly  burst  forth,  and  he  long 
survived  this  fortunate  blow  in  perfect  health.  But  Vomica  is  a disease  not  un- 

* Vomica  Hypocrania — Est  aliud  inter  cranium  ac  meningem  abscessus  genus  in  devexiori  capi- 
tis parte  ad  alterutrum  latus , secus  ossa  petrosa , oriri  suetum , non  ex  sanguine  cum  alienis  humoribus 
affatim  permixto,  uti  illud  modo  explicatum,  sed  ex  mero  simpliciq;  (qualis  in  venis  continetur)  idqj 
inter  cystin  propriam , cujusmodi  abscessus  peculiari  nomine  Vomicae  appellantur.  Origo  iili  ab  exter- 
na violent ia,  validoq;  capitis  ictu  aut  illisione,  unde  rupta  aliqua  ex  venulis  Cranium  vel  Meningem 
perreptantibus,  aut  hanc  illi  alligantibus,  sanguinem  in  intermedium  spatium  profundit  : cui  solers 
natura  confestim  ter.uia  quaedam  ex  ipso  fila  deproperans,  ac  undrq;  reiis  instar  circumtendens , iisq.  aha 
super  aliis  interserens,  a : obliquis  quoq;  transversisq;  Jibris  omnia  hit)  a se  Jirmiter  aique  arEte  ligans  ; eodem 
ertijicioy  quo  tnembrav.ae  in  ntero  semini  gcnitali  statim  a conceptu  circundantur , parvo  temporis  spatio  detexit 
firmum  densumq;  folliciilum , intra  quern  conclusus  cruor  paulatim  a statu  suo  demutatury  atq;  in  pus  excoqut- 
iur.  Hie  Abscessus,  seu  folliculus  pure  plenus,  semper  una  in  sede  stabilis  permanens,  quum  neq; 
evagandi  spatium  detur,  ut  qui  emissis  ouoq;  quibusdam  filamentis  vicinae  Memngi  alligetur. 
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frequently  fatal*  j and,  seeing  that  is  so,  we  must  be  always  watchful  when  that  sup- 
puration in  the  ear,  by  which  so  many  children  lose  the  hearing  of  one  ear,  is  at- 
tended  with  outcries  of  pain,  want  of  sleep,  restlessness,  tossing,  fever,  and  con- 
tinued headaches  : then  strong  purges  and  opiates  are  to  be  given  ; leeches  to  be 
applied  behind  the  year  ; a tepid  solution  of  opium  poured  into  it ; a large  poultice, 
with  camphorated  oil,  laid  over  the  side  of  the  head,  and  every  thing  done  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  that  inflammation  and  abscess  to  which  we  sometimes  see 
delicate  children  fall  victims. 

That  you  may  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  forms  of  inflammation  in  the  head,  of 
what  is  possible,  as  well  as  what  is  frequent,  I shall  close  this  subject  with  a narra- 
tive in  wThich  you  will  see  the  head  affected  like  a limb  with  universal  suppuration, 
external  as  well  as  internal  ! the  whole  head  suppurating  at  once,  within  and  without, 
in  the  skin,  and  in  the  brain,  in  all  its  cavities,  and  all  its  cellulur  substance.  The  case 
is  related  by  Bursarius ; the  dissection  was  performed  before  him,  by  Dalarenius  and 
L.  Benedictus,  then  his  clinical  clerks.  “ The  case  was  that  of  a young  woman,  twen- 
ty five  years  of  age,  who,  after  being  afflicted  during  fifteen  days  with  dreadful  pains  of 
her  head,  requested  his  advice,  for  then  her  eyes  began  to  be  effected,  her  eye  lids  to 

* “ Elizabeth  Erot,  wife  of  a watch-maker  of  Leiden,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a very  fair  and  de- 
licate young  woman,  had  from  her  infancy,  from  the  time  at  least  of  her  having  the  small-pox,  a 
running  from  one  ear,  accompanied  with  a frequent  severe  disorder  in  the  head.  In  the  ninth 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  when  this  flux  of  matter  from  the  ear  was  less  than  usual,  she  was  attacked 
with  dreadful  pain,  such  as  drove  her  almost  delirious  •,  the  pain  was  seated  in  the  vertex,  where  she 
begged  of  her  friends  and  attendants  to  press  firm  with  the  hand.  The  head  was  shaved,  the  scalp  was 
fomented  with  warm  milk,  cleansing  injections  were  thrown  into  the  ear  ; on  the  seventh  day  of  this 
distress,  Spon,  being  a second  time  called,  found  the  pains  greatly  increased,  with  a tremulous  and  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  arm  j next  day,  the  labour  pains  came  on,  and  in  the  evening  she  was  delivered 
of  a daughter,  a healthy  child.  Then  we  were  not  without  hopes,  (says  Spon),  that  the  profuse  flow  of 
lochiae  would  carry  off  the  disorder,  and  willingly  left  it  to  nature.  But  the  excrutiating  pains  of  the 
head  increased  in  violence  : the  tremulous  or  convulsive  motion  of  both  arms  increased  : she  had  an  in- 
jection ; a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  was  applied  over  the  head,  then  the  cataplasm  of  J.  de  Vego. 
But,  the  disorder  still  increasing,  this  excellent  young  woman  died  in  a few  days.” 

N.  B Suppurations  about  the  head  are  frequent  in  pregnancy  : if  ever  a gland  of  the  neck  or  jaws 
swell  during  labour,  never  expect  to  see  it  discussed  •,  it  always  suppurates. 

“ "When  lifting  the  scull-cap,  both  the  coverings  of  the  brain  appeared  much  inflamed  •,  and,  upon 
opening  these,  a great  abscess  of  the  brain  appeared ; it  had  been  inclosed  in  its  particular  sac  •,  its- 
bursting  abroad  into  the  brain  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  : that  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
which  projefts  into  the  basis  of  the  cranium  was  very  remarkably  diseased ; it  was  still  invested  with 
its  dura  mater,  but  black  and  carious,  so  that  upon  the  touch  of  the  probe,  it  crumbled  into  powder.” 
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swell,  her  whole  face,  but  especially  around  the  eyes  and  eye-lids,  was  puffed  up  in- 
to an  immense  tumor ; the  cheeks  were  also  greatly  inflamed,  the  redness  disappear- 
ing for  a moment  upon  pressing  with  the  finger.  The  eyes  then  closed  altogether  ; 
the  fever  increased  with  great  anxieties  and  oppression  ; the  cellular  substance  suppu- 
rated, and  the  matter  burst  out  from  the  angle  of  the  eye  and  through  the  promi- 
ne nt  part  of  the  cheek  : the  eyelids,  being  thus  somewhat  emptied,  could  be 
forced  open  to  inspect  the  eyes,  when  the  cornea  was  seen,  as  in  chemosis,  almost 
concealed  in  the  projecting  adnata,  the  adnata  fleshy  and  red,  the  cornea  itself 
clear,  but  the  pupil  dilated  as  in  mydriasis,  and  the  eye  insensible : four  days  after 
the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  came  a universal  convulsion  ; universal  palsy  succeeded  ; 
the  respiration  became  stertorous,  languid,  and  irregular,  the  pulse  feeble,  irregu- 
lar, intermitting,  and  thus  the  young  woman  expired : — Upon  dissection,  the  cellu- 
lar substance  of  the  eye-lids,  cheeks,  and  face,  down  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  was 
found  to  be  destroyed,  and  full  of  putrid  pus  : the  globe  of  the  eye  was  unhurt, 
the  humours  entire,  the  cornea  somewhat  opaque  ; the  head  being  opened,  it 
was  found  that  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  wasted  by  suppuration, 
while  the  pus  was  lodged  in  a particular  manner  round  the  optic  nerve  of  the 
palsied  eye. 

SECTION  m. 

But  this  disease  is  not  thus  fatal  if  either  it  burst  spontaneously  before  the  brain  be  deeply  affected, 
or  the  part  be  trepanned  so  as  to  make  a free  passage  for  the  matter.  The  following  case  from  Mo- 
ra nd’s  Opuscles  de  Chirugie  is  a proof  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  careful  surgery  : 

“ A Monk,  living  in  the  monastry  of  the  order  of  St  Bennet,  in  Bourbon,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  having  been  subject  for  some  years  to  rheumatisms,  was  struck  all  at  once  with 
violent  pains  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  left  ear,  with  stoundings  and  a noise  as  of  the  rushing 
of  water.  This  disorder  was  accompanied  with  fever  ; and  after  a few  days,  a yellowish  pus  burst 
from  the  affeCted  ear.  Various  remedies,  as  blisters  upon  the  part,  and  injections  into  the  affeft- 
ed  ear,  were  used  with  advantage  ; only  this  was  particularly  remarked,  that  when  the  discharge  stop- 
ped, the  pain  increased,  and  a caustic  being  applied,  the  pains  became  insupportable,  with  an  in- 
termitting fever  and  total  loss  of  hearing  in  the  affected  ear.  All  kinds  of  remedies  were  tried  in  vain  ; 
the  patient’s  sleep  left  him,  and  no  posture  gave  any  relief. 

« Now,  an  abscess  was  observed  behind  the  ear  with  a swelling  along  the  temple.  After  applying  such 
things  as  might  promote  the  suppuration,  the  abscess  was  opened  the  third  of  September,  about  eight 
months  after  the  first  attack.  Much  pus  was  discharged  ; the  patient  was  greatly  relieved  ; but,  as  the 
suppuration  was  of  great  extent,  Morand  was  obliged  to  make  a second  incision  on  the  cheek  just  be- 
fore the  ear,  which  discharged  a great  quantity  of  matter.  The  second  incision  healed,  the  first  re- 
maining fistulous,  and  a sinus  was  found  leading  from  that  opening,  upwards,  along  the  temple  ; still 
the  pins  continued  varying  with  the  state  of  the  weather. 
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DISCOURSE  I. 

OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  SCULL. 

I will  no  longer  revile  the  doctrines  or  inveigh  against  the  practice  of  the  ancients : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  studies  begot  a passion  for  operating 
exceeding  all  bounds  of  good  sense,  propriety,  or  prudence  : The  little  of  anatomy 
they  did  know  was  that  of  the  skeleton,  and  chiefly  of  the  cranium : they  were 
subtile  in  the  arts  of  discovering,  curious  in  distinguishing,  and  inexorable  in  tre- 
panning fractures  : they  suffered  not  the  slightest  chink  or  cappillary  fissure  to  es- 
cape investigation,  and  were  never  contented  with  what  they  had  done,  while  they  had 

“ This  person  having  written  letters  of  consultation  to  Paris,  was  advised  that  there  might  be  a caries  of 
the  temporal  bone,  which  should  be  more  narrowly  looked  into  ; and  he  accordingly  resolved  on  coming 
to  the  capital,  where,  upon  his  arrival  in  April,  fourteen  months  after  the  first  disorder,  Morand  found  a 
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left  any  possible  thing  undone  : they  scraped  and  widened  every  fissure,  trepanned 
every  fracture,  elevated  every  depression,  were  unsparing  in  their  openings,  whether 
made  with  or  without  a purpose  : wherever  blood  was  extravasated  upon  the  dura 
mater,  they  continued  to  apply  the  trepan,  making  repeated  openings  into  the  crani- 
um, until  they  had  uncovered  the  whole  coagulum : they  scrupled  not  to  apply 

caries  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  wherefore  I made  an  Incision  (says  Mr  Morand)  to  unco- 
ver the  bone,  left  it  to  suppurate,  and  applied  a mercurial  solution  to  keep  down  the  proud  flesh  : But, 
the  fungus  still  growing  over  the  bone,  I resolved  to  use  the  cautery,  which,  after  having  applied 
frequently,  procured,  on  the  third  day,  a considerable  exfoliation  of  the  outer  table ; then  I 
was  in  hopes,  especially  when  the  temporal  bone  began  to  cover  itself  with  granulations,  that  the 
sore  would  heal,  but  it  did  not,  and  poured  out  on  the  contrary  much  more  matter  than  the  ap- 
parent surface  of  the'  fistula  could  any  way  account  for.” 

“ Upon  searching  again  with  the  probe,  I found  still  a long  sinus  running  up  the  temple,  (says  Mr 
Morand) : I felt  no  naked  bone  along  this  sinus  : I hoped  to  heal  it  by  injection  : I threw  in  a little  of 
the  balsam  of  Fiurovanti : I naturally  exported  some  pain  ; but  what  was  my  astonishment,  when  af- 
ter suffering  excruciating  pains,  the  patient  fell  into  a furious  delirium  of  some  duration.  Neither 
irritation  of  the  temporal  muscles  of  the  tendinous  fibres,  nor  any  external  part,  could  account  for 
such  a phaenomenon  ; I of  course  concluded  that  the  injection  had  some  how  or  other  reached  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  nor  was  I deceived from  this  upward  sinus  another  ran  down  towards 
the  pars  petrosa  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  by  turning  my  bent  probe  in  various  dirertions,  it  entered 
■at  last  a carious  hole  in  the  bone,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  two  inches  within  the  scull.  Now  it  was 
plain  why  all  our  former  attempts  were  in  vain.  Upon  consulting  with  Messrs  Le  Dran  and  Guerin, 
it  was  resolved,  says  Mr  Morand,  to  make  an  incision  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  and  to  apply  the 
trepan.  The  incision  being  made,  and  the  bone  laid  bare,  after  suppuration  was  established,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  incision,  we  applied  the  trepan  ; but  before  applying  it,  I resolved  to  decide  the 
question,  whether  the  bone  was  corrupted  by  an  external  abscess,  or  whether  matter  proceeding 
from  a suppuration  of  the  brain  had  made  its  way  out  through  the  hole.  The  latter  opinion  seemed 
the  less  probable,  as  the  patient  had  been  able,  during  all  the  disease,  to  walk  abroad  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  ministry.  But  upon  spiggoting  up  the  small  round  hole  on  the  temporal  bone  with  a 
wooden  plug,  the  matter,  at  next  dressing,  rushed  with  a whizzing  noise  through  the  hole.  The  tre- 
pan was  so  applied  as  to  comprehend  at  least  one  half  of  this  hole  ; and  it  happened,  that  twice  after 
the  perforation,  I delayed  dressing  the  opening  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  upon  lifting  the  compres- 
ses, and  withdrawing  the  svndons,  the  matter  spouted  out,  as  it  had  done  before  perforation,  upon  with- 
drawing the  plug.  By  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  pains  began  remarkably  to  decrease  \ the  matter  is- 
sued in  less  quantity  ; my  probe  passed  through  a small  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  penetrated  a full 
inch  into  the  brain,  and  as  all  along  we  had  only  a slight  degree  of  fever  to  combat,  I had  sanguine 
hopes  of  curing  this  priest  perfertlv. 
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the  trepan  twelve  or  even  twenty  times,  but  boasted  of  it  as  the  highest  proof  of 
dexterity:  they  never  permitted  even  the  lacerated  teguments  to  reunite  with 
the  scull,  but  exfoliated  every  naked  piece  of  bone,  i.  e.  scraped  it  with  instru- 
ments, or  killed  it  with  caustic,  not  without  extreme  danger  to  the  brain.  This  is 
the  rough  and  cruel  surgery  of  which  I plainly  accuse  them  ; nor  can  I entirely 
acquit  the  best  and  foremost  of  the  moderns  of  like  piopensitics  : they  also  have 
contributed,  by  precept  and  by  example,  to  take  away  all  those  decent  restraints 
which  should  weigh  upon  the  mind  of  a young  man  entering  into  practice  : they  have 

“ But  I was  sensible  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  dress  the  ulcer  in  the  brain. 
I,  for  this  end,  introduced  a twist  of  the  thickest  catgut,  held  by  a small  thread,  which  swelling  from 
dressing  to  dressing,  enlarged  the  opening  in  the  ulcer  of  the  brain.  By  the  7th  day  of  this  kind  of 
dressing,  I could  introduce  this  lint  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  ; and  every  time  that  I withdrew  it, 
there  issued  from  the  brain  a profusion  of  pus,  which  flowed  more  rapidly  when  I made  the  patient 
cough  or  retain  his  breath.  This  dressing  was  continued  to  the  14th  day,  when  I found  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  this  opening,  by  making  a crucial  incision  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  opposite  to  the 
trepan  hole  ; then  I found  that  I could  put  my  little  finger  into  this  cavity,  where  the  substances  of 
the  brain  seemed  reduced  to  a sort  of  pulp.” 

« Next  day  I began  to  injedt  this  ulcer  with  barley  decoction,  sharpened  gradually  by  the  addition  of 
a vulnerary  balsam.  By  the  24th  day  I found  the  quality  of  the  matter  greatly  improved,  and  its 
quantity  lessened.  I increased  the  proportion  of  the  vulnerary  water,  adding  some  drops  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  balsam  of  Fiorovanti •,  and  though  the  patient  felt  the  injection,  he  became  accus- 
tomed to  bear  it.  Upon  the  30th,  finding  the  opening,  though  large,  not  sufficient  for  the  free  dis- 
charge of  a cup-full  of  matter,  which  flowed  at  eacl^dressing  from  the  wound,  I had  a silver  canula  made 
about  the  size  of  a writing  quill,  and  an  inch  in  length.  From  this  time  there  was  no  retention  of  mat- 
ter, it  flowed  continually,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  lint  : the  basin  of  the  ulcer  filled  up,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sinus  became  less  oblique,  the  tube  lay  almost  horizontally  ; and  I promoted  these  favoura- 
ble appearances  by  washing  out  the  ulcer,  and  by  pouring  an  injection  through  the  canula  twice  a-day  at 
each  dressing  : During  all  this  dangerous  process  the  patient  was  so  well  as  to  attend  the  devotions 
of  the  monastery  : He  wished  on  the  44th  day,  a piece  of  lint  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  canula,  that 
the  matter  being  retained  he  might  be  assured  how  much  of  the  ulcer  remained  to  be  healed.  This 
was  done  •,  and  the  matter  was  found  still  to  amount  to  about  half  a cup  full : but,  soon  after  this,  the 
canula  began  to  be  fixed  by  the  quick  growth  of  the  surrounding  flesh  ; the  basin  of  the  sore  filled 
up  ; and  on  the  62d  day  the  tube  was  entirely  removed.  Finally,  this  Monk  left  Paris  in  the  month  of 
December  to  return  to  his  monastery,  where  he  continued  to  live  in  perfedt  health,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  faculties  *,  and  so  cautious  was  Morand  in  the  authentication  of  a fadt  at  once  so  im- 
portant and  so  incredible,  that  he  delayed  presenting  this  report  to  the  French  Academy  till  four 
years  after  the  cure,  which  cure  had  of  course  been  witnessed  during  all  its  progress  by  the  most 
celebrated  surgeons,  especially  by  Le  Dran  and  Guerin,  who  were  consulted  about  the  opera- 
tion.” 
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indeed  declared  roundly  that  the  operation  of  the  trepan  itself  is  harmless  ! asif  it 
were  possible  that  simple  fractures  of  the  skull  could  be  really  a cause  of  danger, 
while  cutting  it  with  saws,  making  large  and  wide  openings,  taking  off  that  resist- 
ance which  supports  the  brain,  and  tearing  the  vessels  which  connect  the  skull 
with  the  dura  mater  could  be  safe  ! 

It  is  a propensity  so  natural  with  men  of  our  profession  to  rely  on  the  resources 
of  art,  and  to  mistrust  nature,  that  we  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  how  much 
unassisted  nature  can  do.  It  is  also  an  error  but  too  common,  to  prize  highly  the 
learning  and  maxims  which  we  have  acquired  difficultly : to  carry  the  specula- 
tions of  the  closet  into  real  practice  : to  retain  the  prepossessions  imbibed  during 
our  younger  years,  after  we  are  called  to  those  manly  duties,  which  require  the 
exercise  of  sober  judgment  and  plain  good  sense.  The  first  great  difficulty 
we  feel  in  acting  with  a just  reliance  on  our  own  good  sense,  is  that  of  believing 
that  any  thing  usually  and  openly  practised  can  be  entirely  wrong;  and  this 
again,  proceeds  from  our  not  knowing  from  what  weak  men,  or  from  what 
trivial  occasions,  many  established  opinions  and  practices  have  arisen.  This  once 
explained,  the  younger  part  of  the  profession  would  find  nothing  imposing  in 
antiquity  or  authority,  and  would  trust  to  the  dictates  of  that  ordinary  experi- 
ence and  plain  sense  which  is  above  all  learning.  Let  us  turn  then  to  the  works 
of  those  amongst  the  moderns  who  have  studied  the  ancients,  prized  their  learning 
and  adopted  their  maxims,  and  whose  artificial  practice  has  corrupted  ours ; surely 
it  becomes  us  if  not  to  reform  our  opinions,  at  least  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  them, 
and  be  able  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

From  this  case  I would  infer,  that  such  suppurations  affeCting  the  lower  surface  of  the  brain  are 
very  slow  in  producing  their  bad  effeCts  ; that  in  such  suppurations  rough  methods  are  both  the  most 
lenient  and  safest  surgery  j that  in  the  scull,  as  in  the  thorax,  there  is  no  safe  medium,  but  every  sinus 
or  suppuration,  which  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  cavity,  must  be  searched  to  the  bottom  ; and  that  no 
such  sinus  can,  on  account  of  the  various  crooked  directions  of  the  internal  sore,  be  searched 
thoroughly  without  being  opened.  The  negleCt  of  this  I have  seen  kill  very  many  who  had  fis- 
tulas on  the  ribs  ; and  let  it  be  observed,  that,  in  this  case  of  Morand’s,  1st,  The  disease  must 
have  been  certainly  fatal  without  a proper  way  being  made  for  the  matter.  2aly,  That  they  did 
not  know  nor  even  suspect  the  danger  till,  having  opened  the  first  upward  sinus,  they  came 
then  to  a fistula  which  ran  in  quite  a contrary  direction,  downwards,  leading  to  the  carious 
hole  in  the  temporal  bone,  through  which  the  matter  of  the  abscess  of  the  brain  itself  was 
slowly  and  difficultly  discharged,  the  inward  and  very  dangerous  ulcer  extending  in  proportion 
as  the  matter  was  so  confined. 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  each  succeeding  period  of  our  science,  some  fatal 
influence  or  other  has  conspired  to  perpetuate  that  fondness  for  operations,  which  I 
account  the  greatest  fault  we  can  be  guilty  of,  and  the  most  dangerous  to  our  fellow 
creatures.  The  rage  for  operating  reigned  for  many  years  uncontrouled,  and  he  was 
esteemed  no  surgeon  who  did  not  search  with  all  due  diligence  for  fissures,  who  did 
not  exfoliate  every  naked  bone  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  art.  Thus  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  openings  made  with  the  trcp  m was  the  sole  test  of  merit  in  oper- 
ating ; every  depressed  bone  was  poised  up  or  cut  out  with  the  trepan  : only  a 
few  men  of  natural  genius  for  observation  and  sterling  sense,  uncontaminated  with 
learning,  ventured  to  deviate  from  these  rules  ; cured  wounds  without  exfoliating  ; 
looked  unconcernedly  on  fractures  without  trepaning  ; left  even  depressions 
unreduced,  and  did  no  more,  when  they  put  their  hand  to  the  work,  than  cir- 
cumstances strictly  required.  The  cures  they  often  saw  atchieved  by  nature  have 
been  regarded  merely  as  exceptions  ; yet  I fear  that  those  natural  cures  have  been  but 
too  often  anticipated,  sometimes  prevented  by  our  precipitate  operations  : and  I hope 
so  to  recommend  those  exceptions  to  your  notice  as  to  incline  you  to  consider  them  in 
a far  more  serious  light,  not  as  exceptions,  but  as  examples  of  genuine  good  practice, 
and  the  elements  of  your  reasoning.  I shall  never  divert  you  from  giving  every  help  in 
fractures  or  depressions,  but  I shall  attempt  to  set  just  limits  to  that  servile  adher- 
ence to  maxims  of  past  ages,  and  to  that  boyish,  busy,  meddling  disposition  which 
I have  too  often  witnessed.  The  numerous  inventions  of  chizzels,  saws,  scrap- 
ing irons,  and  tools  of  various  forms  for  cutting  the  scull,  are  a sad  monument  of 
the  vicious  practices  of  past  ages.  The  instruments  I represent  in  this  marginal 
plate  are  now  fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  prejudices  of  those  times  have  not  dis- 
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In  the  later  and  better  times  of  surgery,  when,  in  the  great  hospitals,  every 
surgeon  of  eminence  practised  under  the  public  eye,  and  was  answerable  to 
the  profession  for  his  doings ; wiien  from  the  study  of  anatomy,  the  decline 
ol  false  learning,  the  gradual  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  real  and  practical  skill,  p ain  sense  came  to  be  valued,  rules,  such  as 
had  been  transmitted  by  the  ancients,  could  not  continue  to  hold  any  influence 
over  the  public  mind.  But  at  this  auspicious  period,  those  very  institutions  which 
promised  fairly  and  were  fairly  designed  for  the  improvement  of  observation 
and  pathological  enquiry,  actually  revived  and  strengthened  the  passion  for 
operating.  A society  of  men  was  convened  in  France,  by  the  most  ostentatious  of  all 
their  monarchs,  who  seem  to  have  been  intent  on  discovering  nothing  but  won- 
ders ! wonders  of  art  and  wonders  of  nature  ! “ Who  discovered  and  proved  to  the 
young  surgeon , that  he  may  freely  open  Abscest  of  the  brain,  search  into  its  very 
substance  for  foreign  bodies  suspected  to  be  buried  in  this  viscus  : cut  off  portions 
fj  it  when  tainted  with  gangrene,  and  amputate  carious  or  fungous  tumours  aris- 
ing from  its  substance.”  “ Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  (say  the  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy^)  that  we  have  proved,  in  a former  essay,  how  well  and  safely 
openings  may  be  made  with  the  trepan  to  allow  of  these  various  operations.*” 
What  good  such  essays  may  do  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  ; the  danger  of  proving 
any  such  matters  is  very  plain  : better  by  far  leave  such  unprecedented  operations 
to  be  dene  only  from  the  urgency  of  desperate  circumstances,  than  make  them 
seem  light  and  trivial  by  this  familiar  enumeration  of  contingencies,  which  I 
would  almost  pronounce  imaginary,  which,  in  the  outset  of  life,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  reading  such  papers,  occupy  greatly  the  mind  of  the  young  surgeon,  who 
yet  grows  old  in  practice,  wondering  that  he  has  seen  nothing  of  those  Abscesses 
requiring  puncture,  nor  of  those  Gangrenes  and  Cancers  of  the  brain. 

There  has  ever  appeared  to  me  something  reprehensible  in  the  works  of  the 
French  academy,  so  that  I should  shrink  from  the  thoughts  of  putting  these 

* Certaiaes  operations,  que  Ie  danger,  dans  lequel  se  trouve  le  malade,  permet,  et  que  les  indica- 
tions prescrivent,  comme  i’unique  secours  que  Ton  puisse  employer  ; qu’iis  peuvent,  par  exemple, 
ouvrir  des  abces  dans  la  substance  du  cerveau,  rechercher,  lorsque  les  accidens  Ie  demandent,  des 
corps  etrangers  que  Ton  croit  rctenus  dans  ce  viscere,  retrancher  des  portions  de  la  substance  du  cer- 
reau  lorsqu’elle  est  atteinte  de  mortification,  emporter  des  fungus  et  des  tumeurs  carinomateuses 
auxquelies  le  cerveau  est  sujet.  On  doit  se  rappeller  ici  le  precis  d’observations  que  nous  avons  rap- 
portees  sur  la  multiplicity  de  trepans,  afin  de  remarquer  qu’on  peut  faire  au  crane  les  ouvertures  ne- 
cossaircs  pour  pratiquer  facilement  ces  operations. 
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volumes  into  the  hands  of  the  young  surgeon  : throughout  these  papers,  the 
academicians  talk  of  numerous  perforations  with  the  trepan  ! of  sawing  out 
large  pieces  of  the  skull  ! of  puncturing  the  dura  mater  as  freely  with  the  lancet  as 
you  would  puncture  a vein  ! of  shaving  off  the  protrusions  too  apt  to  take  place 
after  such  incautious  openings  of  the  skull  ! of  the  wasting  of  vast  quantities  of  the 
brain  by  abscess,  and  of  safely  amputating  part  of  its  substance  with  the  knife,  in  a 
tone  of  familiarity  neither  right  nor  becoming,  and  requiring  the  strong  antidote  of 
facts  and  reasoning,  and  au  hority,  as  there  is  much  authority  against  such  doings  : 
The  authority  of  men  who  in  the  ages  less  tolerant,  and  less  enlightened,  had 
the  sense  and  courage  to  oppose  similar  doctrines,  and  refrain,  even  when  the  occa- 
sion and  temptation  were  fair,  of  acquiring  reputation  without  blame. 

“ The  young  surgeon,  seduced  by  such  precepts,  tempted  with  a likely  occasion 
of  acquiring  fame,  and  fortified  by  the  authority  of  a whole  academy  of  surgeons, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  principles  of  our  art,  may  rush 
into  these  desperate  enterprises  ; we  should  therefore  guard  him  against  such 
misconduct,  by  instilling  early  into  his  mind  just  principles  and  modest  thoughts.” 
This  is  what  I should  naturally  say.  Mr  Quesnoy  says  much  the  reverse; 
“ Surgeons,  for  fear  of  their  reputation,  have  ever  chosen  to  leave  their  patients  to 
perish  rather  than  to  make  such  attempts  : though,  perhaps,  our  fears  in  respect  to 
punctures  of  the  brain  may  be  ranked  with  those  of  the  ancients  about  puncturing  the 
dura  mater.*”  I would  not  for  a dukedom  charge  my  conscience  with  the  faults 
which  suggestions  like  these  may  occasion  ; and  cannot  but  wonder  at  finding  Mr 
Quesnoy  expressing  no  apprehension  but  about  the  import  of  the  signs  which  mark 
such  abscess,  and  no  regret  but  that  “ the  abscesses  of  the  brain  are  not  always  ad- 
vantageously placed  for  the  use  of  the  lancet,”  and  that  sometimes  this  kind  of  in- 
jury presents  itself  like  a counter-fissure  in  the  part  of  the  scull  least  suspected,  and 
opposite  to  that  injured.  “ AVe  may  then,  (says  Mr  Quesnoy)  where  the  palsy 
is  accompanied  with  particular  signs  of  danger,  trepan  on  the  side  of  the  head  op- 
posite to  the  palsy  ; and  should  we  find  nothing  wrong,  neither  under  the  scull 

* Dans  la  crainte  de  trop  exposer  leur  reputation,  les  chirurgiens  ont  mieux  aime  laisser  perir  ie 
blesse  que  de  faire  une  telle  tentative  ; cependant  notre  crainte  d’ouvrir  le  cerveau  peut  etre  com- 
pare a celle  que  les  anciens  avoient  d’ouvrir  la  dure-mere  : aujourd’hui  Ton  n’liesite  plus  a ouvrir 
cette  membrane,  et  cette  operation  a sauve  la  vie  a une  infinite  de  blesses.  Peut-etre  que  les  prati- 
ciests  qui  nous  suivront  serunt  surpris  aussi  de  notre  timidit : a ouvrir  la  substance  du  cerveau:  no  s avons 
deja  beaucoup  de  faits  qui  no  s reproehent  cette  timidite,  et  qui  nous  excitent  puissarmnent  a r'-quer  dans 
les  cas  desesperes  /’ operation  que  nous proposom. 
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nor  under  the  membranes,  venture  a few  slight  incisions  into  the  sub.uY  :c  of  the 
brain.”  Could  it  be  believed,  that  any  man  could  make  the  insensibility  of  the 
brain  (though  proved  and  acknowledged)  an  argument  for  plunging  the  lancet, 
upon  every  suspicion  of  abscess,  into  its  substance,  or  work  himself  up  to  such 
a fervor,  or  rather  phrenzy,  as  to  speak  thus  familiarly  of  a few  slight  incisions 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain  ? It  is  in  the  next  paragraph  that  Mr  Quesnoy 
speaks  of  the  insensible  nature  of  the  brain  *■;  but  the  paragraph  is  so  audacious, 
that,  in  place  of  translating  it  in  my  text,  I transcribe  it  on  my  margin  ; there  let  it 
stand,  like  a beacon  on  a foreign  shore. 

Next  arose  Mr  Pott,  a surgeon  of  unrivalled  excellence,  whose  influence  was 
fairly  acquired.  But  let  those  who  have  influence  with  their  profession  use  it  dis- 
creetly and  wisely : let  them  ponder  well  the  maxims  they  announce  : for  Pott 
fell  into  a system  of  practice  so  bloody  and  enterprising,  that,  in  the  few  years  which 
have  elapsed  from  his  death,  it  has  fallen  into  utter  discredit,  and  he  delivered  his 
maxims  in  a stile  so  decisive  and  imperative  as  to  impose  even  now  upon  the 
younger  part  of  the  profession,  while,  by  all  who  judge  for  themselves,  his  prac- 
tice is  abandoned  f : no  wonder  it  is  abandoned,  being,  in  every  point,  except  one  jl, 
repugnant  to  good  principles.  He,  in  every  case,  whether  slight  or  dangerous, 
cuti  off  the  'whole  puffy  tumour , scalping  the  part  with  a circular  incision  § : he, 

* Et  si  on  ne  decouvre  rien  sous  Ie  crane  ni  sous  les  membranes  du  ce'rveau,  on  peut  hazarder  quelques  petites 
incisions  dans  la  substance  me  me  de  ce  vise  ere.  Pour  s' assurer  s'il  tty  a point  dans  la  substance  corticate,  et 
me  me  au-dela,  qu cl qu  absces  qui  soit  la  cause  de  ces  accidens , une  telle  incision  n'est  point  a redouter  pour  la  vie 
du  malade  ; car  si  I'incision  rencontre  1' absces,  elle  pent  sauver  la  vie ; ET  SI  ELLE  NE  L'ATTETNT  PAS, 
CET  ABSCES  FERA  PLRIR  LE  MALADE  INDEPENDAMENT  DE  L' INCISION  ; ELLE  N'EST  PAS  A 
REDOUTER  NON  PLUS  PAR  RAPPORT  A LA  DOULEUR,  CAR  ON  A SOUFENT  OBSERFE  $UE  LA  PRO- 
PRE  SUBSTANCE  DU  CERVEAU  EST  INSENSIBLE. 

f In  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  former  practice  in  France,  it  is  related  that  surgeons  made 
numerous  perforations  along  the  whole  track  of  a fradture  of  the  cranium  ; and,  as  far  as  I am  able 
to  judge,  without  any  very  clear  design.  Mr  Pott  also  advises  such  an  operation,  with  a view  to 
prevent  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater,  which  he  so  much  apprehended.  But 
many  cases  have  occurred  of  late,  where,  even  in  fractures  with  depression,  the  patients  have  done 
well  without  an  operation.  Abernethy's  Essays. 

£ Vide  page  495  of  this  volume. 

§ It  is  no  extenuation  to  say  that  Sharp  did  so  before  him ; past  and  present  authorities  declare 
it  to  be  murderous  practice. 
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in  every  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater,  and  in  every  case  of  extravasated  blood, 
applies  the  largest  trepan , though  he  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  vent  to 
such  matter  or  blood  : Dissatisfied  (as  he  had  reason  to  be)  with  the  small  trepans 
in  common  use,  he  ordered  them  to  be  forged  for  him  of  an  unusual  size,  and  did 
not  spare  their  liberal  application.  After  perforating  the  scull  once,  in  place  of  pro- 
viding by  other  means  for  the  free, evacuation  of  the  matter,  he  applied  his  trepan  ' 
again  and  again,  till  all  the  suppurated  surface  of  the  dura  mater  was  displayed, 
declaring  it  to  be  his  intention  to  cut  away  all  that  part  of  the  scull,  however  ex- 
tensive, under  which  the  suppuration  existed  *. 

“ When  the  operation,  says  Mr  Pott,  has  been  performed,  not  as  a preventative, 
but  to  give  discharge  to  matter,  the  only  chance  of  relief  is  from  laying  bare  a 
large  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  that  the  discharge  may  be  as  free,  and  the  confine- 
ment as  little  as  possible,  as  nothing  but  this  can  do  good.'f”  And  again  he  says, 

“ Yet  perforation  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  of  simple  unde- 
pressed fracture  of  the  scull.”  He  does  by  no  means  deliver  these  rules  with  temper- 
ance or  modesty,  but  says,  “ I am  as  well  satisfied  of  this  as  of  any  truth  which  re- 
peated Experience  may  have  taught  me 

Such  bold  words  lose  all  power  when  we  begin  to  find  how  ill  experience  may 
teach  a man,  and  how  unreflectingly  such  language  is  used.  At  first,  the  reader 
would  naturally  say  within  himself,  “ Surely  Mr  Pott,  before  he  could  use  such  con- 
fident language,  must  have  seen  repeated  and  afflicting  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  using 
the  trepan:”  but  to  his  utter  confusion,  he  finds  the  very  words  repeated  in  commending 
the  now  absolete  operation  of  scalping,  and,  indeed,  on  every  occasion,  trivial  or  im- 
portant, for  it  is  with  this  author,  a manner,  and  no  more  : He  says,  § “ The  way 
of  doing  this,  (viz.  of  scalping)  has  formerly  been  the  occasion  of  much  difference 
of  opinion  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  greater  propriety  of  removing 
a piece  of  scalp  for  this  purpose,^  an  incision  in  a circular  for?n  !”  Even  when  Mr 
Pott  applied  the  trepan,  not  on  account  of  any  present,  but  of  some  eventual,  per- 
haps imaginary  danger,  he  set  no  limits  to  the  number  of  perforations,  but  the  extent 
of  the  fracture : He  says,  ||  “ If  the  trepan  be  applied  in  a preventative  sense  mere- 

“ Et  ex  sloicis  quidam  medici  sunt  qui  amputant  Angulos  vulneris  et  projiciunt  ; et  est  ilia 
intentio  in  qua  non  est  nisi  fatuitas.”  Brunius  Chirurgia  Magna,  lib.  I.  cap.  17. 


* Vide  page  138. 
§ Page  1C9. 


f Vide  page  178. 
U Page  177. 
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ly,  the  length  of  the  fracture  must  determine  the  number  ! one  or  two  only  may  be 
made  at  first.”  In  short,  all  his  precepts,  most  of  his  cases,  and  even  the  very  form 
and  size  of  his  instruments,  contributed  to  renew  and  strengthen  that  passion  for  fre- 
quent perforations  and  large  openings  of  the  cranium,  which  the  decline  of  false  learn- 
ing and  the  progress  of  plain  good  sense  had  almost  allayed  : and  I will  venture  to  say, 
that  whoever  has  studied  his  writings,  or  imbibed  his  principles,  must  imagine  that, 
in  the  work  of  trepanning,  he  can  never  do  too  much,  and  is  only  blameable 
where  he  has  left  any  possible  thing  undone. 

Unfortunately  this  passion  for  leaving  nothing  imperfect  in  a difficult  and  dan- 
gerous operation,  nothing  that  might  endanger  the  surgeons  reputation  or  his 
patient’s  safety,  is  not  a learned  maxim,  but  a most  natural  propensity, 
one  which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages,  requires  all  our  discretion,  and  should  be 
kept  under  due  restraint.  That  every  the  slightest  depression  should  be  trepan- 
ned. is  a notion  which  gradually  and  insensibly  insinuates  itself  into  the  mind 
of  the  young  surgeon,  who  says  within  himself,  “ If  soft  and  fluid  blood 
oppress  the  brain  so  dangerously  as  to  require  perforation  of  the  scull,  how 
much  more  deep  and  deadly  must  that  oppression  be  which  proceeds  from  a 
hard  and  firm  bone  depressed  and  driven  inwards  upon  the  brain,  and  so  immove- 
ably  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  raised  : surely  it  should  be  cut  out  with  the  trepan  ? “ If 
the  trepan  be  at  all  useful,  to  be  entirely  so,  the  operation  must  surely  be  com- 
pleat  ? If  there  be  danger  from  depression  of  the  scull,  or  from  blood  or  matter  be- 
ing confined  under  it,  surely  every  depression,  even  the  slightest,  should  be  raised, 
nor  must  large  openings  be  spared,  seeing  they  are  necessary  to  give  free  vent  to  the 
matter  or  blood  r” 

This,  I believe,  is  but  giving  words  to  a prejudice,  which,  though  not  avowed, 
is  yet  universally  felt : such  prejudice  arises  from  inexperience  and  fear : no- 
thing indeed  but  fear  and  ignorance  could  make  a man  think  it  his  duty  to  raise 
every  slight  depression,  or  believe  it  a fatal  error  to  leave  the  slightest  imperfection 
in  that  part  of  the  work.  The  passion  for  raising  depressed  bone,  for  obliterating 
even  those  slight  dimples,  of  which  the  sculls  of  children  are  so  susceptible, 
gave  occasion  to  the  most  puerile  and  ludicrous  inventions  : the  project  of  disco- 
vering fractures  by  making  the  patient  crack  walnuts,  or  hold  a wire  in  his  teeth, 
a/e  not  more  ludicrous  : and  we  ieel  mortified  to  observe  even  the  sagacious 
and  sober  Hildanus  occupied  as  fervently  as  the  greatest  fool  among  those  inven- 
tors, in  laying  down  various  rules  and  methods  for  elevating  depression  in 
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boys,  or  in  men,  according  to  their  various  ages.  To  prove  that  we  never 
should  be  at  a loss  for  instruments  to  perform  so  laudable  a work  with,  he  re- 
lates the  case  of  a country  fellow,  who,  being  wounded  in  the  head  with  a hal- 
bert, fell  down  as  if  dead  : a surgeon  of  respectable  skill  being  called  to  his  assis- 
tance, found  him  seemingly  apoplectic,  and  liker  death  than  life  : having  no  ele- 
vator nor  any  suitable  instruments  at  hand,  he  procured  a carpenter’s  gimblet, 
screwed  it  into  the  chink  betwixt  the  two  fractured  bones,  raised  them  to  the  level 
by  the  hold  it  gave  him,  and  extracted  several  splinters  of  bone 

It  had  been  well  if  Hildanus  had  confined  himself  to  the  eulogium  of  a resource,  in 
some  degree  sensible  and  necessary.  Wurtzius  desires  all  such  dinges  and  impres- 
sions to  be  left  alone : saying,  “ Circa  impressum  cranium  non  multum  la- 
borandum  how  much,  on  the  contrary,  Hildanus  toiled  in  this  occupation, 
you  may  judge  from  this,  that  he  invented  various  plasters,  which,  being 
laid  upon  the  head  of  the  child  with  a string  in  the  center,  operated  like  a boy’s 
sucker  fastened  to  a stone  : by  pulling  the  string,  you  raised  the  depression : 
and  Hildanus  adds  this  special  direction,  that,  in  place  of  altogether  shaving  the 
hair,  you  should  only  cut  it  close,  that  the  plaster  might  stick  to  the  roots  ! Next, 
he  invented  a sucking-horn,  which  he  has  very  carefully  delineated,  which,  being 
applied  like  a cupping-glass,  and  sucked  by  a man  of  strong  breath,  raised  the  de- 
pression 1 and,  finally,  he  directed  that  the  child  should  strain  its  own  breath,  or 
drat  if  it  would  not  or  could  not  do  so,  you  should  close  its  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and  hold  in  its  breath,  to  assist  the  external  suction.  Thus  did  he  suck  out 
the  dinges  and  depressions  from  the  sculls  of  boys ; but  to  maintain  the 
bone  on  its  due  level,  after  being  thus  raised,  he  fell  upon  a more  profound 
invention,  more  applicable  to  depressions  in  men,  whose  bones  are  firm  : “ A 
depression  of  the  scull,  though  elevated  to  the  level,  is,  according  to  Hildanus,  apt 
to  fall  down  again  to  prevent  this,  he  invented  a shorter  screw  with  two 
holes  in  it,  and  fixing  this  screw  in  the  depressed  portion,  he  pulled  it  up,  and  put 
a pin  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  screw,  to  prevent  its  falling  down  again,  and 
there  left  it : “ And  mind,”  says  Hildanus,  “ to  have  a file  at  hand  to  file  off  the 

P 

* Hildanus  himself  assisted  at  this  operation,  and  assigns  his  reason  for  transcribing  it  as  a pre- 
cedent. “ Haec  propterea  adscribo,  ne  fidelis  ac  diligens  chirurgus  aegrum  periclitantem,  propter 
penuriam  instrumentorum  relinquat.” — p.  83. 
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end  of  this  cross  bar  if  it  should  prove  incommodiously  long  *.  The  marginal 
plate  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  is  the  cucurbitulum  of  Solingen,  (says  Purmannus) 
designed  to  raise  the  scull  up  again,  that  by  some  ill  accident  hath  been  depressed  : it 
ought  to  be  made  of  pewter,  and  proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  wound  : it  has 
a piece  of  leather  about  the  neck,  and  a leather  strap  through  the  two  ears,  to  raise 
the  cucurbitulum  with,  after  it  hath  been  placed  upon  the  depressed  scull,  with  a 
large  flame.” 

These  are  the  mechanics  of  fractured  scull,  as  enteroraphy  or  the  sewing 
of  wounded  intestines  is  of  hernia : closet  speculations^  inapplicable  and 
unprofitable  f.  Even  the  necessary,  simple,  and  useful  instrument,  the  lever, 
for  raising  depressions  and  picking  out  bones,  has  been  so  praised  by  Petit,  in  his 
paper  to  the  French  Academy,  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  raising  of  depres- 
sions were  the  whole  scope  and  purpose  of  the  operation  of  trepan  ; and  such  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  has  arisen,  that  one  surgeon  $ boasts  of  having  laboured  to 
raise  a depression,  much  against  the  sober  precept  of  Wurtzius,  (non  multum  labor- 
andum)  with  two  strong  able  bodied  surgeons,  and  four  levers,  applied  all  at  once, 
under  the  depressed  bone,  with  a proportioned  exertion,  no  doubt,  to  keep  the 
head  of  this  unfortunate  person  firm  upon  the  table  ! What  an  absurd  and  ludi- 
crous idea  of  the  modern  art  of  surgery  must  this  convey  ? 

* It  was  indeed  very  long  before  they  wouid  venture  to  believe  or  publicly  affirm,  that  a depres- 
sion once  elevated  would  keep  its  level.  Witness  the  following  passage  in  Berengarius  : “ Admira  - 
beris  ledlor  quia  dixi  magnum  ossis  frustrum  esse  elevatum,  quod  erat  depressum,  et  ad  situm  natu- 
xalem  redu£tum,  et  ibi  remansisse  •,  sed  est  verum,  et  pluries  hoc  contingit  ut  magnum  ossis  frustum 
in  fraClura  cranii,  vel  incisione  a re  gravi  non  subtiliter  incidente,  plicetur,  et  infeEius  notabiliter  dcs- 
cendat,  quod  indiget  elevatione,  et  elevatur,  et  stat  in  loco  suo,  ut  prius. 

-)•  « Such  depressions,  (says  Hildanus)  though  not  immediately  followed  by  dangerous  symptoms, 
make  the  boys  very  heavy  and  stupid,  and  very  subjeft  to  rheums  in  the  head ; besides  such 
depressions  are  often  relieved  merely  by  applying  a cupping-glass,  as  recommended  by  that  celebrated 
surgeon  Paraeus : or  rather,  apply  the  sucking-horn  which  I have  given  a drawing  of ; let  a strong 
breathed  man  suck,  while  you  hold  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  child  !”—/>.  83.  Hitdan.  Optra. 

N.  B.  when  the  depression  is  to  be  raised  by  the  plaster,  composed  of  pitch,  rosin,  gum  elemi,  See. 
an  operation  of  which  I have,  on  the  next  page,  given  a drawing  from  Hildanus,  still  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  the  child  are  to  be  closed.  “ Interim  autem,  dum  chirurgus  emplastrum  aufert,  os  et  nares 
infantis,  ut  antea  quoq;  monuimus,  claudendae  sunt.  Sic  inflato  eerebro  propter  retentionem  in  ipso 
spirituum,  cranium  impressum  facilius,  in  situm  naturalcm  relevabitur. 


% Vide  O’  Halloran’s  Cases. 
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With  the  best  and  soberest  surgeons,  this  passion  for  raising  depressions  has  been 
so  universal,  that,  in  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  it  is  pardonable.  They 
are  impressed,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  education,  by  all  the  expressions  used 
in  books,  by  the  narratives  of  cases,  by  the  very  form  of  our  instruments,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  multiplied  inventions  of  screws  and  levers,  with  this  belief,  that  no  mo- 
tive for  applying  the  trepan  is  so  legitimate,  none  so  fully  authorises  the  largest  open- 
ings, and  every  kind  of  violence,  as  the  hope  of  raising  a depression  of  the  scull.  X 
question  whether  many  of  you  have  imagined  any  other  reason,  or  heard  another 
motive  assigned  for  using  the  trepan ; which  yet  is  so  far  from  being  the  just  one, 
that  I pledge  myself  to  prove  to  you,  that  no  judicious  or  skilful  surgeon  will  give 
himself  the  slightest  pain  to  think  about  a mere  depression,  unaccompanied,  as  it 
often  is,  with  bad  symptoms.  Indeed  I have  here  much  reason  to  advise  you 
how  to  read  and  what  to  imitate  : I shall  proceed,  with  no  supercilious  humour, 
but  in  truth  and  soberness,  to  question  many  received  axioms,  and  reverse  some 
rules  of  practice  : you  will  decide  for  yourselves  at  some  future  period,  when  time 
shall  have  abated  your  enthusiasm  and  improved  your  judgment,  whether  I have 
done  well  in  advising  you  against  this  passion  for  operating,  or  have  taught  you 
the  right  manner  of  reading  books  and  construing  facts. 
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Having  marked  out,  as  worthy  of  your  particular  observation,  certain  points,  in 
which  sense  and  learning  will  ever  be  at  variance,  I proceed  to  teach  you  a sober 
and  modest  line  of  practice.  I could  have  no  pleasure  in  frequent  allusions  to  past 
errors,  unless  they  had  an  immediate  relation  to  modern  practice.  Enterprising 
operations  are  in  vogue,  chiefly  because  such  doings  are  spoken  of  with  commenda- 
tion, and  recorded  among  the  wonders  of  surgery.  While  the  old  surgeons  allowed 
not  the  slightest  chink,  fissure,  or  rima,  as  they  called  It,  to  escape  investigation;  the 
slightest  fissure,  or  the  bare  suspicion  of  one,  was  the  signal  for  applying  the  tre- 
pan, and  there  was  nothing  so  gratifying  to  them  as  a fracture  so  circumstanced, 
or  an  extravasation  so  extensive  as  to  require,  or  at  least  to  vindicate,  the  application 
of  the  trepan  ten  or  twelve  times.  It  was  not  that  the  crown  of  their  instrument 
was  small,  and  thence  its  application,  necessarily  frequent,  to  make  even  a moderate 
opening ; they  scrupled  not,  after  making  numerous  perforations,  to  cut  up  ah  the 
intermediate  pieces  of  bone  with  the  saw,  and  clear  away  a whole  parietal  bone,  or 
half  the  scull.  This  was  the  pomp  and  pride  of  surgery  in  former  times,  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  imitate,  by  the  approbation  with  which  such  facts  are 
now  commemorated,  and  by  the  very  form  of  instruments  put  into  your  hands, 
which  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  very  moderate  openings : the 
making  very  large  opening*,  either  by  large  trepans  or  frequent  perforations,  is  a 
practice  highly  commended  in  every  book,  and  the  extent  of  the  fracture  is  usually 
reckoned  the  sole  limits  of  the  opening. 

“ In  extensive  fractures  [says  Dionis]  we  should  not  hesitate  to  make  two, 
three,  or  four  perforations,  if  required.  A young  girl,  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  having,  by  a fall  down  stairs,  fractured  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
rietal with  a part  of  the  temporal  bone,  Mr  Marechal  trepanned  her  next  day 
in  two  places  : he  made  his  son  trepan  her  a third  time  ; he  allowed  my  son, 
who  was  present,  to  trepan  her  a fourth  time  : he  next  day,  applied  the  tre- 
pan twice  more,  and  in  the  end  had  actually  perforated  twelve  times,  and  cured 
her  completely.  So  precious  an  example  shows  how  little  reason  we  have  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  frequent  application  of  the  trepan*.”  Here  is  a doctrine  laid  down  which, 

* “ Lorsqu’il  y a grands  fracas  et  plusieurs  fentes,  on  doit  faire  deux,  trois  ou  quatre  trepans, 
et  meme  davantage,  si  la  necessite  le  demande.  Une  jeune  fille  agee  d’onze  ou  douze  ans,  tomba 
sur  un  escalier  en  1705.  et  se  brisa  tout  un  parietal  avec  une  partie  du  temporal.  M.  Marechal  des 
le  lendemain  la  trepana  en  deux  endroits,  il  lui  fit  appliquer  un  troisieme  trepan  par  son  fils,  et  un 
quatrieme  par  mon  fils  qui  etoit  present.  Le  lendemain  il  lui  en  appliqua  deux  autres,  et  par  la 
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I fear,  there  is  little  occasion  to  enforce;  and  I cannot  but  persist  in  being  sur^ 
prised  and  shocked,  at  the  frequent  and  large  perforations  which  I have  both  read 
of  and  seen,  and  cannot  but  think  of  these  veterans  in  surgery  in  no  very  amiable 
light,  when  I see  them  indulging  their  boys  in  the  novelty  of  operating,  probably 
on  very  slight  compulsion. 

These  reports,  and  especially  the  last  clause  of  this  paragraph,  viz.  “ that  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  trepans,”  have  plainly  a reference  to  the  ever  me- 
morable operation  performed  in  the  time  of  King  William’s  wars  on  Philip  Count 
of  Nassau,  by  Henry  Chadborn  chirurgeon.  Godifredus,  chief  surgeon  to  the  States 
of  Holland,  mentions  with  particular  exultation  this  operation  performed  by  his 
friend,  who  trepanned  the  cranium  of  the  Count  of  Nassau  twenty-seven  times, 
and  ascertained  the  fact  by  the  most  indisputable  authority,  for  he  made  the  said 
Duke  of  Nassau,  after  he  was  recovered,  on  the  12th  day  of  August  1664, 
write  the  following  curious  certificate.  * I the  under  written  Philip  Count  Nas- 
sau, hereby  declare  and  testify  that  Mr  Henry  Chadborn  did  trepan  me  in  the  scull 
twenty-seven  times,  and  after  that  did  cure  me  well  and  soundly.” 

Twenty-seven  crowns  of  the  trepan  of  the  most  moderate  size,  applied  to  the  hu- 
man scull,  must,  as  I should  guess,  cover  the  whole,  and  there  could  be  little  occasion 
to  chizzel  out  the  intermediate  pieces  ; but  there  is  one  celebrated  author  of  the  present 
age,  who  can  tell  us  expressly  and  accurately,  it  is  Mr  Lassus  of  the  school  of  health, 
professor  of  surgery,  whose  book  on  surgical  operations  is  published  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Republic  07ie  and  indivisible.  Would  you  believe  it ! This  gentleman 
is  at  pains  to  gauge  the  scull  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a geometrical  certainty, 
and  ascertain  beyond  dispute  how  many  crowns  of  the  trepan  may  be  applied  to  the 
scull.  “ There  is  no  part  of  the  cranium  (says  Lassus,)  inaccessible,  except  its  base  ; 
though  the  bumpy  part  of  the  occipital  bone  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  its 

suite  il  la  trepana  jusqu’a  douze  fois,  et  elle  en  est  tres-bien  guerie.  C’est  la  fille  de  M.  le  Vasseur 
loge  a l’Extraordinaire  des  Guerres  a Versailles.  Cet  exemple  si  rare  fait  voir  qu’il  ne  faut  point 
s’etonner  sur  la  multitude  des  trepans  — Dionis,p.  522. 

This  “ rare,”  or  precious  example,  all  the  parties  were  so  proud  of,  that  Mr  Marechal  afterwards, 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy,  adds  circumstances  which  tend  but  to  make  the  proceeding  more 
extravagant,  and  increase  our  wonder  at  the  child  escaping  alive,  for  he  had  left  but  a line  betwixt 
each  of  these  twelve  trepan  holes,  and  with  his  leveller  tore  them  all  up,  so  as  to  convert  all  the 
perforations  into  one  great  opening.  “ M.  Marechall  avoit  laisse  entre  les  trepans  environ  un  ligne 
^’interval  qu’il  fit  sauter  avec  l’elcvatoir,  pour  ne  faire  qu’une  ouverture  de  tous  ces  trepans.” 
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thickness,  and  the  lower  corner  of  the  parietal  bone,  on  account  of  the  spinous  ar- 
tery which  is  imbedded  in  it.  Upon  marking  the  scull  with  the  head  of  the  trepan, 
avoiding  all  the  sutures  and  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital,  and  scaly  part  of  the 
temporal  bones,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  apply  the  Trepan  forty  times , or  more , on 
the  human  scull.  This  lessens  our  astonishment  at  the  operation  quoted  from 
Vender  Wiel,  performed  on  a gentleman  of  the  house  of  Nassau.”* 

Still,  like  his  countrymanljionis,  Lassus  seems  pleased  with  this  vindication  of  the 
courage  and  enterprise  shown  by  the  said  Henry  Ghadborn,  and  seems  animated  with 
the  hopes  of  such  surprising  things  revolving  again  in  his  own  lifetime.  This  report  of 
the  square  superfices  of  the  human  scull,  though  it  may  be  very  flattering  to  those  who 
indulge  this  passion  for  operating,  is  by  no  means  wise  or  prudent  when  addressed 
in  an  elementary  book  to  young  and  inexperienced  men ; and  you  must  be  con- 
scious that  while  examples  and  arguments  of  this  tendency  are  put  before  his  pu- 
pils, in  every  book  of  surgery,  a teacher  has  a duty  to  perform  before  entering  on 
the  direct  principles  of  no  unimportant  nature.  I am  not  only  excusable  in  holding 
such  practice  in  contempt ; I am  called  on  to  repress  it.  Only  a few  men  of  strong 
natural  sense,  among  whom  Platner  is  one,  have  had  the  sense  and  courage  to  pro- 
test against  such  doings.  u There  is  by  no  means  any  necessity  (says  Platner,)  to 
have  recourse,  in  all  cases  of  fissure  or  fracture  of  the  scull,  to  instruments  to  cut 
them  out  with  : where  there  are  no  evil  signs,  the  trepan  is  not  required:!  but  un- 
happily the  most  extravagant  and  foolish  things  are  best  remembered,  and  oftenest 
repeated,  while  these  solid  remarks  of  a man  of  skill  and  judgment  are  but  too 
easily  forgotten. 

We  find  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  older  surgeons  not  only  to  apply 
their  trepans  the  whole  length  of  a longitudinal  fracture,  but  along  each  of  the 
radiiTf  a star-like  fractur. , and  in  short,  to  repeat  the  expression  of  Platner,  ‘ to 
cut  it  out.’  The  testimonies  of  the  most  sensible  writers  are  against  the  operation, 

* “ Si  l’on  veut  se  denner  la  peine  d’appliquer  sur  le  crane  d’un  squelette  autant  de  couronnes  de 
« trepan  qu’il  est  possible  d’en  appliquer,  en  evitant  meme  toutes  les  sutures,  la  partie  ecailleuse  du 
«<  temporal  et  la  partie  inferieure  de  Poccipital,  on  trouvera  qu’il  est  possible  d’appliquer  au  moins 
« quarante  couronnes  de  trepan  sur  une  tetehumaine.  Cela  rend  moins  etonnante  l’observation  rap- 
« portee  ci-dessus  d’apres  Vanderviel,  relativement  a un  homme  de  la  maison  de  Nassau  qui  fut 
« trepane  vingtsept  fois.” 

f Nam  necesse  non  est,  ut  in  omni  fissu  fracture  Calvaria  ad  ferramentaveniamus  quibus  ilia  excidi 
sekt,  « quod  si  enim  nulla  mala  sunt  indicia  modioli  usustsupervaouus  est.”  § 552. 
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and  most  unfavourable  to  the  men  who  have  indulged  it,  for  it  has  been  ascribed  not 
to  reason  but  to  pride.  “ If  the  opening  (says  Wiseman,)  in  the  fractured  scull  be 
not  sufficient,  make  one  in  the  most  declining  part,  and  raise  up  the  bones,  and  free 
the  membrane  of  whatever  may  offend  it,  but  do  not  take  out  any  more  bone  than 
needs  must , like  some  of  those  surgeons  I have  met  carrying  them  about  in  their 
pockets,  boasting  in  that  which  was  their  shame.”  Never  is  the 
apology  wanting  to  those  who  are  proud  of  making  numerous  preforations  : if  they  do 
not  find  a conspicuous  depression,  or  a great  length  of  fracture,  they  affect  to  be  seek- 
ing for  pus,  or  that  they  are  anxious  to  let  out  extravasated  blood.  They  dare  not  for- 
sooth, after  making  the  necessary  opening,  allow  the  pus  to  ooze  out  gradually,  or  the 
blood  to  melt  down  and  be  resolved  into  serum.  They  affirm,  “ that  it  is  infinitely 
more  dangerous  to  wait  the  dissolution  of  the  coagulated  blood  than  to  make  numerous 
perforations  for  the  evacuation  of  such  pernicious  juices,  for  not  only  such  openings 
as  that  we  have  just  mentioned  of  12  trepans,  but  openings  much  more  extensive, 
close  easily.”*  “ I have  seen  surgeons,  says  Ravaton,  so  infatuated,  so  desperately 
bent  on  discovering  abscess  on  the  dura  mater,  that,  alter  applying  six  crowns  of  the 
trepan,  they  would,  I verily  believe,  have  pulled  away  all  the  remaining  bones  of  the 
cranium,  had  not  their  patients  been  delivered  by  death  from  such  operations.”  j* 
In  short,  their  doctrines  and  practice  outraged  common  sense  : every  thing  was  to  be 
done  by  the  surgeon,  nothing  left  to  nature  : every  depression  was  to  be  elevated  ; 
the  whole  matter  to  be  evacuated  ; the  whole  extent  of  the  extravasation  to  be 
covered  by  trepan  holes,  and  the  limbs  and  whole  extent  of  a radiated  fracture  were 

* II  y a beaucoup  raoins  de  danger  pour  le  malade  de  multiplier  les  trepans  pour  evacuer  ces  sues 
epanches  devenus  pernicieux,  que  d'attendre  une  plus  grande  dissolution  qui  augmenteroit  le  peril e ; car  non- 
ttulerfient  les  grandes  ouvertures  du  crane , te'les  que  celies  des  douse  trepans  dont  nous  avons  parle , mats  en- 
core de  beaucoup  plus  grandes,  se  ferment  facilement. — Qjiesnoy,  page  258. 

f A combien  des  ehirurgiens  qui  sent  d’ailleurs  fort  habiles,  mais  qui  ignorent  ces  connoissances  ; 
n’est  il  pas  arrive  de  se  meprendre,  et  d’appliquer  le  trepan  trop  tard  ou  sans  necessite  ; J’en  ai  vu  de 
si  obstines  a chercher  un  depot,  qu’apres  avoir  applique  six  couronnes  sans  rien  recontrer.  Us  eussenty 
je  crois;.  enleve  le  rests  des  os  du  crane,  si  la  mart  tie  leur  avoit  enlev'e  leur  patient. 

Mais  quand  le  depot  qu’ils  cherchoient  auroit  ete  recontre  et  enleve,  comme  s’il  n’y  en  avoit  jamais 
eu  5 la  raison  et  l’experience  de  tous  les  terns,  ne  montrent  elles  pas,  que  la  multiplicite  de  ces  sortes  de 
playes  doit  etre  mortelle,  que  la  regeneration  de  la  peau  que  vous  coupez  ne  peut  jamais  se  faire.  Je 
passe  sous  silence  le  premieres  accidens,  qu’occasionent  toujours  la  lezion  du  pericrane }.  les  os  mis  a 
mid,  bien  rugines,  & c. 
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to  be  cut  away.  There  were  no  limits  assigned  for  these  openings,  but  the  extent 
of  the  extravasation  or  fracture,  and  they  were  well  contented  to  find  that  40  crowns 
of  the  trepan  might  upon  necessity  be  applied  to  the  human  scull ! 

But  there  is  a scene  of  practice  very  different  from  this,  where  men,  engaged  in 
the  actual  duties  of  the  profession,  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  cities  or  in  the  field, 
learn  to  look  coolly  on  wounds  of  every  description,  and  know  from  expe- 
rience what  nature  will  do,  and  how  impertinent  and  vain  those  opera- 
tions are.  It  often  happens  to  grooms  or  farriers,  trimming  horses  feet  with 
too  little  precaution,  that  the  horse  striking  out,  they  receive  the  kick  full 
in  the  forehead : the  scalp  is  torn  up,  the  scull  manifestly  injured  or  not  a little 
depressed  ; these  men  live  a coarse  irregular  life,  and  yet  such  fractures  heal  easily, 
but,  were  the  trepan  applied  on  every  such  occasion,  we  should  have  many  dismal 
scenes.  It  often  happens  that  boys  playing  with  horses,  plucking  hairs  from  a colts 
tail,  for  example,  are  knocked  down  by  a kick  in  the  forehead ; often  the 
bone  is  deeply  depressed,  very  often  the  marks  of  the  heels  or  caukers  of  the  shoe 
arc  impressed  upon  the  os  fronds  ; sometimes  a piece  of  the  bone  is  actually  turned  up- 
wards along  with  the  scalp ; but  the  scalp  being  reapplied  to  the  scull,  the  splinters 
of  the  bone  picked  away,  and  the  ragged  integuments  smoothed  and  secured  with 
stitches*  the  boy,  without  one  hour  of  sickness,  recovers  as  if  his  wound  were  only 
of  the  skin.  But  were  such  pieces  of  depressed  or  shattered  bone  cut  out ; were 
openings  made  at  all  proportioned  to  the  depressions  or  to  the  extent  of  the  frac- 
tures ; were  the  delicate  dura  mater  of  a boy  left  exposed  to  that  force  of  circula- 
tion, which  dilates  the  brain,  and  fretted  by  every  stroke  of  the  arteries  against  the 
margins  of  the  opening,  the  dura  mater  would  slough,  the  brain  protrude  and 
suppurate,  and  the  boy  expire  howling  and  convulsed : Examples  of  such 
imprudence  and  such  consequence  I shall  presently  relate,  for  I know,  that 
when  my  business  is  to  impress  you  with  any  practical  truth,  the  best  way 
of  confirming  the  maxim  and  making  you  feel  the  force  of  it,  is  plainly  to 
represent  the  scene. 

Often  the  recovery  where  the  scull  is  very  deeply  wound,  is  so  rapid,  as  to  surprise 
those  even  who  are  the  most  resolute  in  refraining  from  the  use  of  the  trepan,  and  the 
best  prepared  to  expect  a happy  issue.  The  faith  and  credit  ofParus  stands  unim- 
peached ; and  the  case  he  relates,  of  a cure  performed  with  his  own  hand,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  any  yet  recorded  ; since  even  the  segment  of  the  scull  isself  in  a clean 
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sabre-wound,  adhered  again  in  common  with  the  wounded  scalp.  “ I advise  (says 
Pareus)  wherever  there  remains  a portion  of  the  skin  still  connected  with  the  wound- 
ed scalp,  that  neither  that  skin,  nor  the  divided  portion  of  bone  be  cut  away,  but  the 
bone  sewed  up  along  with  the  skin  : What  Celsus  commends,  (says  Pareus)  I per- 
formed in  the  case  of  Captain  Hydron,  Xvho  was  a short  while  ago  wounded  in  this 
city  with  a sword  through  the  center  of  the  os  frontis,  the  bone  being  cut  down  the 
length  of  three  inches,  so  that  it  hung  over  his  face,  connected  with  the  scull  only 
by  its  pericranium,  and  about  three  inches  of  the  fleshy  scalp.  At  first  sight,  I ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  I should  complete  the  separation  of  this  piece  of  skin  with 
its  adhering  bone,  but  remembering  Hippocrates’s  maxim  never  to  uncover  the 
brain,  1 cleansed  the  blood,  which  was  upon  the  dura  mater,  laid  up  the  separated 
piece,  and,  for  the  better  retension  thereof,  made  three  points  of  the  needle  in  the 
upper  part,  and  put  in  three  small  dossils  in  the  sides  of  the  wound,  the  whole  being 
so  nicely  replaced,  that,  by  God’s  grace,  it  healed  perfectly,  though  the  gentleman  was 
otherwise  much  wounded  on  the  face,  in  the  thigh,  and  in  the  right  breast.  I fin- 
ally beseech  you  ('says  Pareus)  never  to  amputate  neither  skin  nor  bone,  lest  the 
brain  should  be  left  bare 

In  the  work  of  Berengarius,  De  Fracturis  Cranii,  so  much  and  justly  prais- 
ed, you  have  no  instructions  for  discovering,  nor  any  warrant  for  trepanning  fissures. 

* Or  il  faut  icy  noter,  que  s’il  aduient  qu’il  y ait  grande  playe  apres  auoir  coupe  du  tout  l’os,  et 
que  portion  du  cuir  musculeux  fust  demeuree  sans  estre  entierement  coupee  : en  tel  cas  ne  faut  para- 
cheuer  de  couper  ledit  cuir,  ny  separer  l’os  (qui  sera  du  tout  coupe)  d’auec  le  Pericrane,  mais  reduire 
lesdits  os  et  cuir  ensemble  en  leur  lieu.  Ce  que  Celse  commande,  et  feis  au  Capitaine  Hydron,  lequel 
puis  peu  de  temps  fut  blesse  en  ceste  ville  d’vn  coup  d’espee  au  milieu  de  l’os  Coronal.  Et  estoit  ledit 
os  coupe  du  tout  iusques  ala  dure-mere,  de  grandeur  et  largeur  de  trois  doigts  ou  enuiron,  tellemcnt 
qu’il  se  renuersoit  sur  le  visage,  et  ne  tenoit  plu3  qu’au  Pericrane  et  cuir  musculeux,  enuiron  trois  doigts 
et  promptement  voyant  icelle  playe,  fus  quasi  d’opinion  de  parachever  du  tout  le  couper  : mais  ie  con- 
sideray  qu’Hippocrate  etlesautres  bons  praticiens  ont  tousiours  probibe  de  ne  laisser  le  cerueau  des- 
couuert,  s’il  cst  possible  : puis  i’essuiay  le  sang  qui  estoit  tombe  sur  la  dure-mere,  laquelle  on  voyoit 
mouuoir  al’oeil ; puis  rcuersay  la  piece  qui  estoit  separee,  la  posant  en  son  lieu  : et  pour  la  mieux  rete- 
nir,  feis  trois  point  d’aiguille  aux  parties  superieures,  et  mis  de  petites  tentes  aux  costez  de  la  playe, 
afin  de  donner  issue  a la  sanie.  Et  le  tout  fut  si  bien  adapte,  que  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  il  en  guarit ; 
ja^oit  qu’il  eust  encor  plusieurs  grands  coups  d’espee,  tant  au  trauers  d’vne  cuisse, qu’au  visage,  et  vn  autre 
au  coste  droit  pres  la  mammelle,  passant  le  long  des  costes,  penetrant  outre  de  l’autre  part  en  la  partie 
basse  de  l’Omoplate.  Et  pour  conclurre,  ne  faut  faire  amputation  de  1’os  ny  cuir  musculeux  qui  ouure1 
le  Crane,  et  moins  encores  des  os  d’iceluy,  sinon  le  moins  qu’il  sera  possible,  de  peur  que  le  cerueau 
ne  soit  descouuert. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  taught  a very  different  practice  by  his  father  in  his  earliest 
years.  They  seem,  in  these  times,  always  to  have  felt  a sort  of  trepidation  when 
they  sewed  the  scalp ; and  Berengarius  gives  many  anxious  directions  about  un- 
doing the  stitches  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  fever  or  abscess  *;  but  still  he  di-  • 
rects  that  the  scalp  be  Sewed. 

Especially  when  the  bone  was  wounded,  they  feared  to  sew  the  integuments  ; yet 
Berengarius,  while  he  complies  with  the  rule,  relates  an  exception  highly  wor- 
thy of  notice.  He  reminds  his  reader  that  he  had  advised  the  suture  of  the  scalp  only 
when  the  bone  was  unhurt  and  the  pericranium  entire ;.  M for  a suture 'says  Beren- 
garius) being  drawn  close  over  a diseased  bone,,  the  patient  dies,  wherefore,  such 
wound  must  be  dilated  and  opened,  not  sewed  and  closed  : Yet,  I call  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  the  following  narrative,  so  unprecedented  that  I dare.hardly  tell  what  I 
saw.  While  I was  a young  man,  a soldier  wounded  his  fellow  with  a weapon,  and  cut 
down  the  os  frontis  from  its  upper  part  to  the  superciliary  ridge,  so  that  the  os  fron- 
ds, with  its  integuments,  hung  over  his  eyes,  divided  from  above  and  ar  the  sides, 
and  connected  only  below.  My  father  went  first  to  his  assistance,  and  removed  the 
bone  from  the  integuments  ; the  bone  was  the  whole  length  of  the  os  frontis  ; the. 
dura  mater  was  untouched.  The  skin  of  the  forehead  was  replaced  and  stitched 
without  that  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  which  surgeons  are  accustomed 
to  leave  as  a drain  for  the  matter  ; being  closed  with  white  of  eggs,  and  dressed  dai- 
ly, it  was  in  ten  days  compleatly  reunited,  and  ever  after  the  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  arteries  was  distinctly  seen  where  the  bone  was  wanting  "f\  This  I have  put. 

* Debet  etiam  esse  interims  ad  accidentia,  puta  an  sup.erveniat  febris,  vel  apostematur  locus,  vel 
retineatur  sanies,  et  illis  visis  removeat  punfta  statim  et  res  bene  succedat.”  “ Suatur  ergo  si  sutura' 
indiget,  & c. — P age  12 1. 

f Nota  tamen  leftor,  quod  dixerim  suturam  fieri  debere  ubi  os  non  fuerit  laesum  aut  pericranium  : 
quia,  si  in  tali  casu  fieret  sutura,  stante  osse  laeso  esset  mortis  causa  : debemus  enim  detegere  et  ape- 
rire,  non  autem  claudere  et  suere.  vulnera.  Deum  tamen  testor,  me  vidisse  unum  casum  quern  nar- 
rare  vix  audeo.  ob  magnitudinem.  Dum  essem  juvenis  accidit  Carpi  ut  quidam  Bernardinus  Spaci- 
nus  vulneraret  Bernardinum  Vicentinum  (ambo  autem  erant  milites  lllustris  Domini  Marci  Pij  de 
Carpo)  telo  vulgo  didto  roncha,  et  totrliter  os  frontis  a superiori  ad  inferius  usque  ad  supercilia  sepa- 
raret,  ita  ut  cranium  esset  annexum  cum  cute,  frontis,  cutis  tamen  circa  supercilia  non  esset  separata, 
totaliter,  sed  incisa  in  superiori  parte  tantum  et  a lateribus.  Et  ita  os  et  cutis  frontis  cooperiebant 
oculos  patientis.  Ad  hunc  vulneratum  accessit  genitor  meus,  et  statim  amovit  os  a cute  frontis:  et 
os  illud  erat  latum  et  longum  sicut  tota.frons  et  dura  mater  non  erat  in  aliqua  parte  laesa.  Est  statim. 
amoto  osse  suit  cutem  frontis  in  loco  suo,  sine  aliquo  spiramine,  et  apposuit  albumina  ovi  cum  stuppa- 
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down,  says  Berengarius,  to  make  medical  men  keen  and  courageous  in  curing 
wounds.” 

Besides  these  instances  in  domestic  life,  it  is  remarked,  to  the  dishonour  of 
our  trade,  that  in  times  of  war  and  trouble,  when  men  are  not  allowed  to  take 
care  of  their  wounds,  those  who  are  least  cared  for  are  soonest  cured ; and  a 
man,  who  is  forced  to  wrap  a clout  about  his  head  and  ride  for  his  life,  is  safer  than 
one  who  is  chambered  up,  dieted,  and  dressed,  perhaps  trepanned  by  the  surgeon. 
The  great  rebellion  was  full  of  such  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  many  of 
which  are  related  by  Wiseman  : among  others,  that  of  “ a gentleman  who,  a day 
or  two  before  the  battle  of  Worcester,  attending  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  his  retreat  thi- 
ther, received  a large  wound  between  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures  by  a sword, 
which  went  through  the  cranium  to  the  dura  mater,  is  exceedingly  remarkable  : the 
membrane  was  covered  with  small  shivers  of  bones  : he  had  only  a thin  linen  cap 
over  it,  his  haste  not  permitting  him  to  be  dressed,  and  it  may  be  it  was  the  better  for 
him,  for  if  dossils  had  been  hastily  crowded  upon  the  bones,  severe  symptoms  would 
have  followed  ; whereas  the  shivers  lying  lightly  upon  the  membrane,  he  was  free ; 
and  being  ignorant  of  his  danger,  rid  a great  journey  : I after  took  them  out,  and 
dressed  the  membrane  with  digestives,  the  6hort  time  we  were  together.”  It  was 
upon  such  proofs  that  Wiseman  came  to  be  persuaded  of  this  general  truth,  that 
“ RECENT  FRACTURES  OF  THE  CRANIUM  DO  FREQUENTLY  UNITE  LIKE 

those  IN  other  parts,  if  the  matter  hath  liberty  to  discharge  from  within. 
Therefore  having  raised  up  the  bones  that  are  loose,  dress  the  others  dry  *.” 

You  will  not  easily  find  a more  dramatic  representation  of  such  a wound,  nor  a 
more  artless  narrative  of  a cure,  than  that  of  the  soldier  wounded  at  the  fight  at  Wor- 
cester. “ At  the  battle  of  Worcester,  a soldier  came  to  us  where  we  were  dressing, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  the  blade  broken  off  near  the  hilt,  with  many  wounds 
on  his  head.  I,  seeing  the  hairy  scalp  of  one  side  of  his  head  hanging  down  his 

In  secunda  visitatione  applicuit  meum  cerotum  quod  humanum  appellatur,  ^ me  inferius  describen- 
•dum,  et  consequenter  simul  in  die  mutabat  cerotum  ; et  in  decern  diebus  hie  fuit  senatus,  tanquani 
si  fuisset  vulnus  simplex.  (Certe  apparent  interdum  miracula  in  natura)  et  iste  vixit  longo  tempore, 
.et  semper  apparuit  motus  diastoles  et  systoles  in  loco  in  quo  deficiebat  os. 

Haec  dixi  ut  faciam  medicos  animososin  curandis  aegris,  quia  ipsis  interdum  magna  contingunt,  sive 
haec  accidant  a medico  sive  ab  aegro  propter  aliquam  siderum  qualitatem,  vel  aliunde. 

* Wiseman,  page  1 1 3.  vol.  ii. 
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neck,  went  to  him  ; and  calling  my  friend  Will.  Clarke  to  me  with  a sponge  to 
cleanse  the  wound,  we  saw  six  pieces  of  the  scull  sticking  on  it : some  of  them  were 
of  the  first  table,  others  of  both  tables.  Besides  which,  there  were  various  fissures, 
sedes,  and  some  fractures,  with  depression,  made  by  sword,  musket-stock,  &c.  We 
freed  the  scalp  of  those  bones,  and  returned  it  upward  so  far  as  we  judged  it  neces- 
sary; then  cutting  off  what  was  superfluous,  tacked  it  to  the  sound  parts  by  several 
stitches  distant  from  one  another,  leaving  a space  to  dress  the  depression  and  greater 
fractures.  Then  we  dressed  up  the  wounds  with  digestives  ex  terebinth,  &c.  and 
where  the  dura  mater  lay  bare,  we  applied  pledgits  dipt  in  ol.  ros.  and  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  cranium,  liniment,  arcei.  The  alarm  growing  hot  of  the  enemies  en- 
tering the  city,  I left  Will.  Clarke  to  bind  it  up,  and  made  my  way  out  of  the  town. 
But  this  young  chirurgeon,  being  taken  busied  in  dressing  the  wounded  soldiers, 
had  liberty,  after  the  heat  of  the  fight  was  over,  to  employ  his  charity  in  dressing 
some  of  them,  and  writ  me  since  this  soldier’s  particular  case : viz.  The  third  day 
he  found  him  pretty  hearty,  and  his  wounds  mattering  so  very  much,  that  he  was 
necessitated  to  cut  loose  two  of  the  stitches,  to  give  vent  to  it : then  he  dressed  the 
penetrating  wounds  with  mel.  ros.  and  the  cranium  with  lint  pressed  out  of  spir*. 
vini ; and  proceeding  accordingly  in  the  cure,  saw  the  depressed  and  mangled 
bones  cast  off,  incarn,  and  cicatrize  with  the  rest.  The  soldier,  being  thus  cured 
by  him,  made  a voyage  to  the  Indies,  and  since  had  served  a soldier  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 

“ During  the  war  (says-  Wiseman)  I was  frequently  employed  in  the  dressing 
of  some  one  person  or  other,  wherein  I have  seen  all  or  most  of  the  several  sorts- 
of  fractures.  I have  dressed  many  that  have  been  cut  through  the  scull,  the 
shivers  of  the  bone  lying  poshed,  with  the  fesh  and  the  hair , upon  the  dura  mater  ; 
yet  the  patient  hath  had  no  symptom  of  such  a wound.”  Here,  in  a few  sterling 
words,  are  descriptions  which  wall  better  satisfy  all  your  doubts  than  the  most 
ler.rned  arguments. 

So  much  for  open  wounds,  when  the  clean  incision  of  a weapon  seems  to  have 
done  the  business  of  the  trepan.  But,  even  in  cases  where  the  bone  is  fractured 
with  a wide  and  portentous  fracture,  or  when  it  is  actually  depressed  in  a way 
which  might  vindicate  the  application  of  the  trepan ; in  cases  where  it  requires 
some  courage  to  refrain  from  operating,  the  patient  is  cured  with  surprising  ease. 
I can  be  at  no  loss  in  proving  this  in  a thousand  various  forms  ; if  I could  feel  any 
difficulty,  it  must  be  only  in  selecting  the  cases  which  best  represent  the  variety  of  cir- 
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cumstances.  Mr  O’Haloran,  who  practised  in  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  broken  heads, 
might  very  naturally  feel  himself  engaged  to  write  on  fractures  of  the  scull : In  his 
paper  in  the  Irish  Transactions,  we  find,  among  other  cases,  that  of  Edward  Power, 
“ who  received  a desperate  wound  of  a back-sword,  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
coronal  bone  to  the  orbit  of  the  left  side,  forming  an  extended  and  frightful  chasm , 
in  which  were  included  the  bone , ?nembranes , and  brain.  It  bled  considerably,  as 
well  may  be  supposed.  He  remained  exposed  to  the  air  for  near  three  hours  after, 
and  had  not  so  much  as  a bit  of  rag  to  cover  it : fever  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain  might  reasonably  be  apprehended  ; yet,  by  a couple  of  bleedings,  and  some 
other  antiphlogistics,  the  man  was  completely  cured  in  five*  weeks,  without 
exfoliation  or  the  smallest  operation.” 

On  one  point  you  may  naturally  feel  some  hesitation  : You  see  that  clean 
wounds,  as  when  a trooper  is  cut  to  the  scull  with  a sabre,  are  not,  (even  when  the 
scull  is  fractured,  or  part  of  it  sliced  away,)  attended  with  that  danger  which  was 
once  supposed  ; but  fracture  of  the  scull  produced  by  a heavy  blow,  where  the  bones 
are  broken,  perhaps  depressed,  may  be,  nay  must  be,  an  injury  of  quite  a different 
nature.  You  are  not  only  to  refrain  from  trepanning  fissures,  in  the  absence  of 
dangerous  symptoms,  but,  if  I may  advise  you,  even  fractures  very  wide  and  gap- 
ing. “ John  Smith,”  (says  Mr  Hill  in  his  Book  of  Cases,)  “ when  forty  years  of 
age,  had  several  inches  of  the  scalp  torn  oft  by  the  kick  of  a horse,  and  some  of  the 
hair  was  beaten  inwards  through  a long  fracture  oi  the  scull,  which  was  so  wide 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  trepan.  He  recovered  in  a few  weeks,  and  is 
well.”  Why  does  Mr  Hill  announce  this  fact  in  such  abrupt  familiar  terms,  but 
because  he  well  knew  that  this  was  no  unusual  accident,  that  he  had  often  seen 
such  fractures  of  the  scull  spontaneously  cured. 

Even  deep  depressions  and  very  irregular  fractures  heal,  and,  what  is 
more  rarely  to  be  found,  are  permitted  sometimes  to  heal,  undisturbed  : The 
case  of  James  M‘Cartney,  a boy  of  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  is 
of  this  nature : “ He  had  a large  piece  of  the  parietal  bone  driven  deep 
in  by  a stone.  A few  days  after  he  was  stupid,  dosing,  starting,  and  vomiting  : 
there  was  a large  tumor  and  obscure  fluctuation  on  the  depression,  owing  to  some 
ounces  of  blood  below  the  pericranium  ; on  piercing  of  which,  it  sprung  out  to 
about  a foot’s  distance.  The  incision  was  continued  across  the  depression  and 
fissures:  to  prevent  such  exfoliations  as  often  happen,  the  scalp  was  instantly  laid ' 
close  down  again , with  soft  dossils  only  in  the  wound  to  keep  it  open.  As  no 
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bad  symptoms  intervened,  the  fissures  being  wide  enough  to  allow  a passage  from 
within  the  scull,  nothing  farther  was  done  but  lessening  the  dossils  gradually,  till 
it  healed,  which  happened  in  a short  time,  without  exfoliation.  The  hollow  is 
considerable,  and  will  continue  for  life.*”  He  is  in  good  health,  and  at  sea. 

You  will  naturally  say,  What  then  should  we  infer  from  these  cases  ? Are  we  to 
do  nothing  in  fractures  of  the  scull  ? Are  the  instruments  hitherto  appropriated  to 
fractures  of  the  scull  to  be  thrown  aside  ? The  trepan  is  not  the  instrument 
appropriated  to  fractures  of  the  scull,  but  that  with  which  we  perforate  the  bone, 
when  either  fracture  or  any  other  kind  of  occasion  requires  such  opening  ; and 
of  all  the  motives  for  using  it,  that  of  fracture  of  the  scull  is  the  least  fre- 
quent : you  perforate  the  scull  to  let  out  extravasated  blood  which  oppresses 
the  brain,  to  open  abscesses  which  could  never  force  its  way  through  such  resis- 
tance, to  raise  depression,  if  you  will,  but  never  on  account  merely  of  fracture. 
Allow  yourselves  but  to  consider  in  what  fracture  of  the  scull  differs  from  that 
of  any  other  bone : not  in  want  of  circulation  in  the  scull  ! you  have  every 
proof  that  its  circulation  is  lively  and  perfect,  since  the  dura  mater  is  detached, 
the  pericranium  scraped  off,  the  bone  itself  bent  from  its  right  direction,  some- 
times raised  up,  sometimes  depressed  *,  and  yet  it  does  not  die : you  see  the 
integuments  coarsely  torn  off  with  a stone  or  a carriage  wheel  ; you  see  the 
scull  rough,  yellow,  and  apparently  void  of  circulation  ; you  see  every  threaten- 
ing appearance  of  varies,  and  would  believe  it  dead  : Often  the  wound  seems  as  if 
a part  or  the  whole  would  exfoliate,  yet  in  a few  days  all  the  naked  part  of 
the  bone  begins  to  look  red ; a fine  velvet  like  down  of  vivid  granulations  be- 
gins to  appear  in  spots  and  clouds  upon  the  bone ; sometimes  these  granulations 
are,  out  of  mere  wantonness  and  ignorance,  scraped  off,  but  they  instantly  sprout  out 
again  : what  becomes  of  the  rima  fissure,  or  fracture,  is  never  observed  ; it  is  covered 
in  by  this  pile  of  granulation  spreading  slowly  over  the  bone,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  integuments.  This  process  I have  seen  with  admiration,  where  I could 
least  expect  it  to  take  place  ; in  old  creatures  of  ninety  years  of  age,  very 
poor  and  miserable,  and  in  whom,  along  with  fracture,  the  integuments  had 
been  so  mangled  as  to  slough  off  in  flakes.  It  is  j ust  such  a delicate  pile  of 
granulations  that  covers  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  when  it  appears  after 
the  operation  through  the  trepan  hole,  uniting  the  dura  mater  with  the  integuments 


* Hill’s  Cases,  p.  117. 
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and  with  the  margins  of  the  perforation. — Those  who  affirm  that  there  is  no  danger 
in  trepan,  affirm  of  course  that  there  is  none  in  fracture  of  the  scull,  for  the  perfo- 
ration and  the  fracture  heal  by  one  process,  and  with  an  equal  pace.  If  this,  which 
I have  observed  many  times,  be  the  regular  and  natural  process  of  healing  both  in 
the  trepanned  and  in  the  fractured  scull,  what  apology  have  we  for  perforating  the 
scull,  and  tearing  with  levers  all  those  parts  we  think  suspicious  or  perceive  to  be  de- 
? 

The  motives  assigned  for  making  large  and  frequent  openings  are,  in  case  of  sim- 
ple fracture,  to  prevent  danger  ; in  case  of  depressed  fracture,  to  raise  up  the  depres- 
sion ; in  case  of  extravasation  or  abscess,  to  let  out  the  blood  and  matter  freely. 
But,  are  not  the  smallest  openings  we  can,  make  sufficient  to  give  vent  to  any  suppu- 
ration, as  the  smallest  puncture  is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  largest  abscess  in  any 
other  part  ? Is  it  possible,  would  it  be  prudent  in  any  case  to  lay  open  all  that  part 
of  the  scull  under  which  blood  is  effused  ? Though  you  were  to  work  with  your 
trepan  as  industriously  and  unconcernedly  as  a button-maker,  or  to  trepan  as  this 
Henry  Chadborn  did  twenty-seven  times,  you  still  would  never  get  to  the  end  of 
your  operation,  if  the  extent  of  the  extravasation  were  its  only  limits:  I have  rarely 
seen  a case  of  extravasation  where  the  cake  of  blood  did  not  extend  over  one  entire 
hemisphere.!  under  a whole  parietal  bone,  and  generally  down  to  the  basis  of  the 
•scull,  nor  an  abscess  but  where  much  of  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater  was  coated 
with  pus  : I have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  or  assist  at  any  operation 
in  which  it  was  possible,  had  we  been  so  extravagant  as  to  design  it,  to  expose  the 
whole  coagulum  of  blood  by  perforations : In  short,  what  I have  observed,  is 
this;  that,  where,  in  the  case  of  abscess,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  alarmed 
early,  one-  perforation  gives  vent  to  the  pus  as  well  to  my  apprehension  as  fifty  : 
the  matter  bubbles  out  at  each  systaltic  motion  or  heaving  of  the  brain  ; nothing 
prevents  it  but  that  fungus  or  protrusion  of  the  brain,  which  so  frequently  happens 
when  the  openings  are  large,  that  1 may  almost  assure  you  that,  where  the 
openings  are  made  large,  they  never  continue  long  free,  but  are  plugged  up  by 
profusion  of  the  brain.  In  the  case  of  extravasation,  which  has  no  certain  limits, 

I have  always  been  sensible  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  lay  it  all  open,  for  then  the 
limits  of  our  operation  could  only  be  the  limits  of  the  scull  : But  after  one  perfora- 
tion, when,  by  the  heaving  of  the  brain,  the  clots  have  rolled  out  of  the  trepan 
Hole,  as  thick  and  black  as  pitch,  there  succeeds  a more  fluid  blood,  the  patient 
often  finds  instant  relief,  moves  his  paralytic  side,  raises  his  eyes,  and  though,, 
without  being  able  to  speak,  knows  his  friends  ; from  day  to  day,  the  blood  by  tho- 
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natural  process  of  its  dissolution,  and  by  a sort  of  secretion  from  the  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  is  diluted  and  flows  out.  The  introduction  of  the  probe,  often  to  the 
extent  of  six  inches  in  every  direction,  proves  how  vain  it  were  to  attempt  laying 
open  the  whole  extravasation  : the  deep  introduction  of  the  probe  has  probably 
suggested  that  practice,  which  is  mentioned  in  books,  of  making  a second  and  far 
distant  perforation  as  a counter-opening,  but  which  I cannot  approve  because  I have 
never  seen  it  necessary:  the  probe  bent  and  surrounded  with  a little  lint,  or  a long  hair- 
pencil,  is  very  useful  in  hooking  out  the  clots,  and  an  injection  of  tepid  milk  washes 
them  away.  While  the  coagulum  is  thus  resolving,  the  dura  mater  is  suppurating  and 
cleansing  on  its  surface  ; it  is  at  last  seen  through  the  trepan  hole  of  a lively  red, 
granulating  and  bleeding  upon  the  slightest  touch  : then  it  comes  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  lower  surface  of  the  scull,  protrudes  with  a gentle  convexity  through 
the  trepan  hole : the  granulations  of  the  integuments,  scull,  and  dura  mater 
gradually  adhere,  till  the  whole  becomes  one  undistinguished  granulated  surface, 
where  bone  cannot  be  distinguished  from  flesh.  This  is  the  state  of  matters,  (with 
occasional  interruptions  and  variations,)  in  the  third  week,  and  thus  the  opening  closes 
and  heals.  I have  often  found  it  necessary,  from  the  strong  protrusion  of  the  dura 
mater  into  the  trepan  circle,  if  not  through  it,  to  repress  the  dura  mater  at  each 
dressing  with  the  probe,  wrapt  in  lint,  in  order  to  give  exit  to  the  matter  or 
blood 

This  I can  most  safely  affirm,  that  wherever  I have  seen  cases  of  fracture 
whether  simple  or  depressed,  committed  not  injudiciously  nor  carelessly  to 
nature,  they  have  done  well.  Wherever  I have  found  the  surgeon  impatient 
to  perforate,  intent  on  raising  every  depressed  part  of  the  scull,  careful  to  in- 
clude in  the  circle  of  his  saw  every  suspected  piece  of  bone,  and  anxious  to 
secure  a free  evacuation  of  matter  by  large  openings  ; I have  seen  such  tear- 
ing up  of  the  scull,  especially  in  boys,  as  I could  not  witness  without  pain, 
uniformly  followed  by  protrusions  of  the  brain  and  death.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  body  do  you  open  abscess  or  discharge  extravasated  blood  by  large  open- 
ings ; is  the  brain  the  only  part  to  be  thus  roughly  treated  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
to  dressings,  and  to  every  thing  that  is  supposed  to  injure  it  ? 

Are  we  then  to  do  nothing  in  fracture  of  the  scull  ? — Nothing  I believe  which 

* In  tlic  circumstances  here  described,  some  physicians  have  ordered  counter-openings,  others 
have  used  leaden  canulas,  grooved  or  guttered  probes,  & c.  to  conduct  the  matter  or  blood  from  un- 
der the  cranium  : I have  never  found  these  necessary. 
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you  should  not  do  in  fracture  of  any  other  bone  of  the  body  *.  Pick  away  the  frag- 
ments of  bone,  lay  the  edges  of  the  lacerated  scalp  quietly  and  smoothly  together, 
stitch  them  that  they  may  lie  in  that  nice  contact  which  is  necessary  to  procure  ad- 
hesion, but  not  tight  lest  they  inflame  : lay  all  smooth,  nice,  and  close,  dressing  the 
wound  daily  and  lightly  that  it  may  adhere,  which  often  it  does  to  a miracle,  the 
dura  mater,  trepanned  circle,  and  crushed  bones,  and  integuments,  all  consolidat- 
ing in  one  firm  scar : preserve  the  patient  carefully  from  every  irregularity  or 
excess  that  might  cause  inflammation  ; keeping  him  quiet,  cool,  low  in  diet,  and 
without  wine.  Be  assured  that  the  experience  of  a Wiseman,  and  the  good  sense 
of  Platner  are  not  to  be  despised  : remember  what  Platner  affirms,  “ Si  nulla 
mala  indicia  sunt,  modioli  usus  supervacuus  est.”  Adhere  to  this  general  maxim 
announced  from  such  high  authority,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  to  explain  every  ex- 
ception so  fully  as  to  prevent  you,  while  you  avoid  the  fault  of  hurry  and  impa- 
tience, running  into  any  fatal  error  from  neglect.  You  see  with  what  perfect 
confidence  these  celebrated  men  dressed  up  a fracture,  and  committed  the  case 
to  nature,  while  men  of  less  experience  or  knowledge  would  have  been  busily  occu- 
pied in  scraping  every  limb  of  the  fracture,  and  in  applying  the  trepan  to  each.  But 
they  were  emboldened  by  the  best  of  all  teachers,  experience,  to  act  thus  : and  what- 
ever prejudices  in  favour  of  operation  you  may  carry  with  you  from  the  school,  to 
this  opinion  must  you  return  at  last.  I can  safely  declare  along  with  O’Haleron  that, 
“ in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  scull,  long  experience  lias  convinced  me  that  many 
of  them  require  no  operation.*’  If  there  be  any  exceptions  to  this  rule,  it  must  be 
when  the  fracture  is  accompanied  with  depression. 

* “ In  fia&ures  of  this  bone,  when  you  have  made  way  for  the  relief  of  the  brain,  and  reduced  the 
broken  parts  into  their  places,  such  of  them  particularly  as  are  not  entirely  separate,  you  are  to  take 
care  that  no  more  of  the  said  fractured  cranium  be  removed  than  necessity  calls  for  ; at  leastwise, 
any  large  portion  thereof,  by  which  the  membranes,  and  sometimes  the  brain  itself,  may  be  exposed, 
at  least,  the  cure  protracted  : For  since  we  see  daily  that  other  bones,  divided  in  like  manner,  are 
united  by  mediation  of  a Callus,  nature  is  as  little  wanting  here,  from  the  broken  edges,  together  with 
the  diploe  or  marrow  interstice,  to  provide  a cement  for  their  coalition,  more  especially  in  those  we 
call  wounds  of  the  cranium,  where  large  pieces  are  sometimes  divided  by  a sword  or  scimiter  in 
close  engagements,  and  have  been  left  adhering  to  the  pex-icranium  and  scalp,  which,  being  replac- 
ed, and  the  external  wound  stitched  up,  having  often  been  found  united  as  other  compound  frac- 
tures - Turner , page  2 1 7 
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ON  FRACTURES  OF  THE  SCULL  WITH  DEPRESSION. 

I MUST  seem  then  to  have  admitted  that  “ depression  of  the  scull  oppresses  the 
brain,  and  requires  to  be  raised  up  with  lever,  or  cut  out  with  the  trephine Yet 
there  is  no  general  conclusion  I should  more  unwillingly  allow  ; I should  be  inclined 
rather  to  reject  the  general  rule  than  qualify  it  with  so  many  perplexing  exceptions 
as  it  would  in  my  judgment  require:  There  are  many  depressions  so  fixed  that  no 
force  of  instruments  could  raise  them  ; so  extensive,  that  to  cut  them  out,  or  loosen 
and  pull  away  each  fragment  of  bone,  would  be  to  open  half  the  cranium,  and  expose 
the  brain  to  protrusion,  on  account  of  imaginary  dangers.  Depressions  seem  many 
times  so  alarming  to  the  surgeon,  that  to  raise  them,  or  cut  them  out,  he  will  use  the 
most  unjustifiable  violence  : yet,  though  he  fails,  and  the  depression  remains,  the 
patient,  notwithstanding  this  additional  violence,  survives : and  many  times  the  de- 
pression, which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  unjustifiable  violence,  though  very  con- 
spicuous while  the  surgeon  is  labouring  to  raise  it,  is  really  so  slight  as  to  vanish 
even  before  the  wound  is  closed. 

The  striving  to  elevate  depressions  of  the  scull,  while  the  patient,  far  from  hav- 
ing any  oppression  of  the  brain,  is  crying  with  torture,  struggling  and  re- 
sisting, though  it  has  been  long  esteemed  the  most  meritorious  work  in  surgery, 
is  extremely  censurable,  and  has,  to  my  certain  conviction,  brought  many  a patient 
to  an  untimely  grave.  “ I shall  now  (says  O’Haloran)  remark  on  such  fractures  as 
necessarily  require  the  operation  in  the  Jirst  instance  : These  are  fractures  accom- 
panied with  depression,  with  or  without  wounds  : for,  not  to  advert  to  the 
restraint  such  pressure  must  necessarily  cause  to  the  motion  of  the  brain,  sufficient 
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in  itself  to  produce  fatal  effects,  &c.”  This  is  affirming,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  that 
very  mistake  on  which  all  the  bloody  doings  of  past  and  present  ages  are  to  be  attri- 
buted. “ If  a single  operation  (says  Warner)  be  insufficient  (as  I have  often 
known  it  to  be)  to  effect  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  bone,  a second  and  a third 
must  be  performed,  that  the  surgeon  may  be  enabled  to  raise  up  every  part  of  the 
depresed  bone ; which  rule  must  be  strictly  observed,  otherwise  the  operation  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  attended  with  success,  as  the  bad  effects  of  the  oppressed 
brain  must  remain.”  In  every  elementary  book  you  read  the  same  language,  and 
from  every  lecturer  hear  the  same  general  conclusion ; for,  in  describing  the  scull, 
he  assigns  depression  of  it  and  Its  fractured  part  intruding  upon  the  brain,  as  the 
principal  occasion  for  using  the  trepan. 

This  passion  for  leaving  nothing  undone  will  naturally  glide  into  your  minds ; 
for  the  prejudice  of  every  profession  is  in  favour  of  what  its  art  can  accomplish,  and 
in  ours  this  bias  is  peculiarly  strong : trepaning  fractures,  raising  depressions,  and 
making  ample  openings  for  blood  or  matter,  are  the  surgeon’s  chief  pride.  But  I 
cannot  help  recollecting  the  droll  expression  of  Permanmus,  who  says,  or  his  trans- 
lator for  him,  K There  are  many  persons  who  fondly  imagine  that  boring  a hole 
in  the  scull  is  an  easy  matter,  and  to  be  done  at  any  time,  whereas  it  requires  ma - 
ture  consideration,  a very  able  head,  and  a skilful  hand  ta  undertake  it*.” 

Aware  of  the  deceptions  to  which  you  are  exposed,  I should  feel  myself  much 
to  blame  did  I neglect  to  warn  you  of  them.  You  will  say  within  yourselves, 
w Though  it  is  plainly  our  duty,  and  is  most  natural,  to  leave  a mere  incision  or 
wound,  although  it  affect  the  scull  itself,  untouched  and  but  lightly  dressed,  since 
we  know  that  wounded  bone  will  reunite  with  the  soft  scalp ; though  it  be  equally 
natural  and  right  to  treat  a compound  fracture  of  the  cranium,  even  where  it  is  much 
shattered,  like  a compound  fracture  of  a limb,  by  picking  away  the  loose  bones,  clean- 
sing the  wound,  composing  the  soft  parts,  and  laying  all  smooth  and  close ; is  it 
equally  natural  or  proper  to  leave  unreduced  a depressed  portion  of  the  cranium, 
which  cannot  but  press  upon  the  brain  ?”  “ Surely,  (you  would  say),  the  visible  de- 
pression of  a piece  of  the  scull  must  be  an  oppression  to  the  sensorium,  of  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  nature,  because  it  is  sudden  or  rather  instantaneous,  and  be» 
cause  it  is  produced  by  a firm  and  solid  body  : blood  and  matter  being  fluid,  may 

* Page  15. 
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be  absorbed,  and  thus  time  may  lessen  that  kind  of  pressure ; but  what  can 
remove  the  compression  of  a firm  and  solid  bone  ? Are  we  to  remain,  you  would 
be  inclined  to  ask,  unconcerned  spectators,  whilst  our  patient  labours  under  a visible 
depression  of  the  cranium  ?” — These  are  real  difficulties,  and  must  be  answered  ; 
and  facts  will  hardly  persuade  you  when  balanced  against  such  strong  probabili- 
ties : but  the  whole  question  shall  be  fairly  laid  before  you  ; it  is  one  of  those 
which  I stand  pledged  to  discuss  with  soberness  and  deliberation ; it  is  one  in  which 
you  must  learn  to  decide  on  sure  principles,  since  you  are  about  to  enter  on  that 
scene  where  responsibility  rests  on  each  of  you,  where  you  must  trust  to  your 
natural  reason,  not  to  the  dogmas  of  any  teacher,  and  suit  your  practice  to  the 
various  exigencies  of  each  case. 

There  is  a wide  difference,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  betwixt  the  oppression  proceed- 
ing from  extravasated  blood,  and  that  from  depressed  bone.  It  is  because  bone  is 
firm  and  immoveable  that  its  depression  does  no  harm  ! for  the  pressure  it  causes 
is  permanent,  not  progressive  ; it  is  fixed  and  complete  at  once  : if  the  patient 
be  not  struck  insensible  the  moment  the  bone  is  beaten  below  its  level,  he  never  can 
become  so  ; and  you  will  find,  by  a singular  variety  of  proofs,  which  I am  now  to  lay 
before  you,  that  he  seldom  becomes  insensible.  The  brain  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  any  degree  of  pressure  which  is  fixed  and  stationary,  and  that  arising 
from  a depression  of  the  scull  is  so  slight  that  it  can  hardly  be  estimated ; for  the 
depressed  portion  is  a very  small  segment  of  a large  circle  : the  broadest  depression 
possible  is  not  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  convexity  of  the  cranium.  The 
smallest  deviation  from  a circle  seems  very  great,  and  that  depression  which  is 
very  visible  outwardly  makes  no  sensible  impression  within  : the  depressed  portion 
of  the  cranium  is  so  little  off  its  level,  that  it  merely  exposes  a rough  and  rising 
edge,  never  exceeding  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone : the  fractured  and  depres- 
sed portion  d;ps  only  at  -the  line  of  fracture,  and  declines  very  gradually  from 
the  line  where  it  is  level  with  the  scull  to  the  line  of  its  greatest  depression  : a 
depression  even  of  three  inches  long,  of  the  parietal  bone,  for  example,  (Vide  (< a ) 
figure  i.  of  fractured  sculls)  declining  gradually  for  two  inches,  and  termi- 
nating in  a depression  of  the  depth  of  a fifth  of  an  inch,  (i.  e.  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  most  substantial  scull',  must  produce  an  abridgement  of  its  cavity 
inconceivably  small,  as  is  marked  and  demonstrated  by  the  dotted  line  (<r.  fig.  i.) 

The  slight  effect  that  could,1 1 in  the  worst  depressions,  be  produced  by  intrusion  of 
the  bone,  would  be  to  exclude  from  the  regular  circulation  within  the  head  a very 
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trivial  proportion  of  blood  : indeed  I know  not  whether  the  slightest  lit  of  coughing 
would  not  both  affect  the  function  and  endanger  the  structure  of  the  brain,  more  than 
the  deepest  depression  I have  ever  chanced  to  see.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  because 
blood  is  soft  and  fluid  that  it  has  all  the  effects  of  a solid  body,  and  that  its  pressure 
is  irresistible : the  effusion  is  not  instantaneous  but  slow ; every  time  the  brain 
subsides,  i.  e.  at  each  respiration,  more  blood  exudes  from  the  ruptured  vessels  ; it  is 
injected  betwixt  the  scull  and  dura  mater  by  the  force  of  the  circulation  : this  in- 
ternal haemorrhagy  is  probably  not  complete  at  first,  but  is  renewed  in  paroxysms ; 
it  is  not  limited  to  one  spot,  but  is  diffused  over  the  whole  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  : the  extra vasated  blood  has,  by  accumulating  and  coagulating,  all  the  effect 
of  a solid  body ; nay  more,  as  it  increases  in  quantity,  in  proportion  as  the  brain 
yields,  it  acts  wnth  the  force  of  a wedge,  which  presses  harder  the  deeper  it  is  driven. 
Such  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  injection  of  soft  blood  wdthin  the  firm  cranium  and 
depression  of  the  scull. 

But  these  are  only  arguments,  which  you  dare  not  trust  to  ; you  must  have  proofs 
more  relevant  than  this ; and  the  facts  1 have  to  display  are  really  singular.  It  hav- 
ing once  become  an  acknowledged  maxim,  that  the  surgeon  should  trepan  every  frac- 
ture and  elevate  every  slight  depression,  no  one  having  any  opportunity  of  seeing, 
a pure  case  of  depression  where  the  surgeon  had  not  been  busy,  it  might  eventu- 
ally have  been  very  difficult  to  prove  that  it  is  safe  to  leave  such  fracture 
untouched.  But  a thousand  favourable  accidents  have  betrayed  the  iniquities 
of  this  rash  practice,  and  proved,  in  various  ways,  that  the  surgeon  has  been 
usually  occupied,  and  often  with  extreme  violence,  in  elevating  fractures  which 
had  been  better  left  alone  : Sometimes,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  such  a 
bloody  scene,  a remarkable  depression  of  the  scull  has  escaped  investigation,  the 
patient  has  escaped  the  violence  and  dangers  of  an  operation,  and  the  surgeon  has 
been  sensible  of  the  deep  depression  only  by  feeling  it  through  the  scalp  when  the 
man  wras  well  : Sometimes  relations  and  friends  have  interposed  and  prevented  the 
well-intended  operations  of  the  surgeon,  who  has  protested  against  leaving  a great 
depression  unreduced,  and  prognosticated  death,  yet  the  patient  has  recover- 
ed : Sometimes,  the  surgeon  having  leave  to  do  his  work,  having  made  his 
perforations  and  pushed  in  his  levers,  has  found  the  depression  too  deep  and  too 
firm  to  be  raised  ; after  every  justifiable  and  eveiy  unjustifiable  violence,  he  has  been 
unable  to  raise  the  depression,  and  has  not  dared  to  cut  it  out ; he  has  left  the  patient 
in  this  desperate  state,  and  yet  seen  him  recover  after  such  violence,  added  to  the  deep 
depression  : Sometimes  when,  from  the  foul  air  of  hospitals,  or  the  prevalence  of 
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epidemic  diseases,  the  surgeon  has  been  deterred  from  his  favourite  work,  he  has  dis-r 
covered,  with  equal  pleasure  and  surprise,  that  “ more  recover  (to  use  the  words  of 
Perusinusj  by  medicines  than  by  the  knife  and  the  saw  indeed,  the  conclusion 
against  the  profession  and  its  general  propensity  to  operate,  in  mere  injuries  of  the 
scull,  is  stronger  than  I believe  you  are  aware.  I know  that  if  you  had  seen 
along  with  me  the  precipitation  and  violence  with  which  depressions  uf  the  scull  are 
torn  up,  and  the  miserable  consequences  arising  from  large  openings,  both  your  rea- 
son and  your  feelings  would  revolt  against  the  practice. 

“ I chanced  once  (says  Platner  f)  to  be  called  to  the  assistance  of  one  who  had 
fallen  from  the  third  storey  of  a house,,  and  lay  quite  torpid  and  oppressed  as 
in  a deep  sleep.  The  surgeon,  having  shaved  his  head,  found  there  a very  deep 
and  wide  depression  of  the  scull.  While  we  were  wondering  how  the  scull  could 
be  thus  deeply  impressed  by  the  fall,,  the  integuments  being  but  slightly 
ruffled,  the  man  recovered  his  senses  in  a fortunate  hour ; alarmed  at  the  pro- 
posal of  an  operation,  he  told  us  that  the  impression  we  had  observed  was  of  no 
importance  j he  had  it  from  his  childhood  j and  yet  had  lived  in  perfect  health  ; he 
recovered  without  assistance.”  We  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  how,  even  where  the 
integuments  remain  entire,  so  wide  a fracture  and  so  much  depressed,  can  be  conso- 
lidated  without  any  ill  symptoms  ; but  several  cases  which  I have  myself  witnessed 
make  the  process  quite  familiar  to  me  : and  one  related  by  Botallus  I think  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  your  notice  : ‘ Some  (says  Botallus)  will  very  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  bones,  fractured  without  an  external  wound,  are  easily  cured  in  ether 
parts  of  the  body,  while  they  deny  the  bones  of  the  scull  to  be  thus  cured : I wilL 
relate  plainly  what  I have  myself  seen.  While  I practised  surgery,  a boy,  as  I 
guess  about  seven  years  of  age,  fell  from  a gallery  twelve  feet  high,  and  pitched  di- 
rectly upon  his  head  : The  parietal  and  part  of  the  frontal  bones  were  so  fractured 
that  you  could  feel  distinctly  the  several  fractured  pieces,  yet  the  skin  (he  having 
fallen  upon  a fiat  pavement)  was  not  wounded,  nor  even  the  hair  ruffled.  When 
called,  I was  altogether  confounded  at  finding  such  a fracture,  the  boy  speaking  and 
in  his  perfect  senses,  with  only  a slight  acceleration  of  pulse,  (he  was  however  in- 

* “ Jacobus  Perusmus  Romae  celleberimus  atque  optimus  nostrl  saeculi  chirurgus,  mihi  refert,  se 
longo  usu  observasse,  mcigis  servai  i eos  qui  citra  scalpelli  operam  partim  lenientibus  partim  siccantibus 
curantur,  quam  quibus  cutis  inciditur  et  os  aperitur.”—  Vi di  Vidii  Optra. 
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sensible  at  first,  and  had  vomited  up  his  dinner  along  -with  some  bile)  a thousand 
thoughts  passed  across  my  mind,  while  those  I had  sent  to  the  apothecary’s  were  re- 
turning with  some  medicines.  I was  for  some  time  irresolute  whether  to  make 
an  incision  and  pick  away  the  fractured  bones,  or  to  leave  the  parts  entire  : at 
last  I resolved  on  this  more  lenient  plan.  In  place  of  making  an  incision,  I co- 
vered the  whole  head  with  Armenian  Bole,  Myrtle  Berries,  and  Rose  Leaves,  mix- 
ed with  vinegar  and  white  of  eggs  ; and  this  astringent  application  I used  during 
four  days.  The  boy  perfectly  recovered  without  incision  ; he  lived  many  years  ; and, 
though  I do  not  recollect  his  name,  I have  reason  to  believe  he  is  still  alive 
This  ingenuous  avowal  of  Botallus,  that  he  was  altogether  confounded  at  feeling  such 
a fracture,  and  that  a thousand  thoughts  had  fleeted  across  his  mind,  makes  the  case 
highly  interesting : we  are  conscious,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  how  dange- 
rous these  thoughts  were  to  the  patient,  and  must  feel  that  when  they  present  them- 
selves to  our  imagination  they  should  be  resisted  ; had  he  yielded  to  those  very 
natural  fears,  and  made  incisions  to  pick  away  the  bones,  I doubt  not  the  boy  would 
have  been  lost. 

Parents  have  often  with  seeming  perverseness  refused  assistance  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, and  even  the  earnestness  with  which  it  is  offered  is  a motive  for  refusing  it ; 
despair  makes  them  unwilling  to  disturb  the  last  moments  of  their  child,  which,  being 
left  undisturbed,  recovers  ; what  the  fate  of  such  a child  might  be  if  trepanned, 
must  ever  remain  doubtful. 

I was  called  once  to  a child,  whose  circumstances  seemed  so  very  desperate  that 
I urged  the  parents  to  allow  of  an  operation,  which  fortunately  they  refused. 
“ This  little  girl,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  playiug  with  her  school  com- 
panions on  the  very  steep  declivity  of  the  Earthen  Mound  : two  of  them  were 
running,  hand  in  hand,  when  this  little  girl,  losing  the  hand  of  her  play-fellow, 
rolled  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  Mound,  with  continually  increasing  velocity,  till 
at  last  she  pitched  with  her  head  full  against  a low  wall,  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  bottom.  She  was  carried  home  in  a chair,  stiff  and  motionless,  perfectly  pale, 
and  without  pulse  ; she  hardly  breathed  ; and  we  had  no  evidence  of  her  being 
alive  but  a slight  degree  of  warmth,  which,  after  cutting  off  her  clothes,  (for  she 
was  stiff  as  well  as  motionless)  was  difficultly  increased  to  a natural  warmth. 

“ From  this  time  she  lay  in  a deadly  stupor,  with  a blemish  on  one  temple  ; there  was 
no  tumor,  but  flat  integuments,  through  which  I imagined  I could  feel  a fracture  and 

* Page  725. 
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depression  of  the  parietal  bone,  while  the  signs  of  accompanying  extravasation 
seemed  very  unequivocal : her  limbs  were  stiffened ; her  whole  frame  in  a sort  of 
tonic  or  permanent  convulsion  : her  jaws  firmly  and  immoveably  locked  ; her  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  her  pulse  oppressed  and  intermitting.  In  this  state  she  lay  for 
four  or  five  days  immoveable  ; hardly  was  a tea-spoonful  of  wine  and  water  admit- 
ted betwixt  her  teeth,  which  were  firmly  and  immoveably  closed.  I was  then  per- 
suaded, and  remain  so,  though  she  happily  recovered,  that  there  was  extravasation 
under  the  parietal  bone  ; and  my  persuasion  was  so  great  that,  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  days,  I solicited  her  parents  to  allow  of  an  incision,  and  even  spoke  to  the 
clergyman,  who  was  called  to  them  at  this  dismal  time,  to  persuade  them  to  con- 
sent. On  the  sixth  day  she  yawned  widely,  and  from  that  moment  her  jaws  were 
loosened : we  could  now  put  in  a few  spoonfuls  of  wine  and  water,  and  give  pur- 
gative medicines ; but  she  lay  still  and  dead,  in  the  most  profound  stupor  I ever 
witnessed.  She  began  in  the  second  week  to  stir  the  limbs  of  one  side  a little,  and 
in  two  days  more  she  stirred  sometimes  an  arm,  sometimes  a leg,  of  the  opposite 
side  : then  her  eyes  opened  at  times,  and  she  began  to  mutter  and  speak  ; but  it 
was  the  fifteenth  day  before  this  low  muttering  came  on  ; and  then,  and  till  the 
twentieth,  though  her  eyes  were  open,  we  had  unquestionable  evidence  that  she 
could  not  see  ; a candle  approached  to  the  eye  gave  no  sensation,  the  eye  did  not 
follow  it,  nor  were  the  eye-lids  closed  as  expressive  of  impatience  of  light,  and  the 
pupil  was  as  much  dilated  as  if  she  had  lain  in  a dark  place. 

“ She  now  became  restless,  the  struggling  of  the  limbs  of  both  sides  increased, 
she  put  out  her  hands  and  stretched  her  limbs  with  a sort  of  trembling,  and 
muttered  perpetually.  On  the  fourth  week,  she  came  to  swallow  more  easily,  to 
take  the  drink  which  had  hitherto  been  poured  into  her  mouth,  and  to  speak  ration- 
ally. She  next  sat  up  in  bed,  was  raised  into  a chair,  and  gradually  recovered 
her  senses  and  her  strength.  She  was  then  able  to  be  led  about  the  room,  but  two 
months  elapsed  before  she  could  be  said  to  walk  : even  then  she  was  never 
left  alone,  nor  walked  unsupported.  She  was  led  about  the  whole  summer  in  this 
weakly  condition  ; but  is  now  a strong  and  healthy  girl.” 

“ That  excellent  chirurgeon,  Arnoldus  Tholinx  and  myself  (says  Ruinhuisen) 
were  consulted  about  the  child  of  a Sea-Captain,  which  had  fallen  from  the  upper- 
deck  of  the  ship  to  the  bottom  thereof,  being  the  height  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet  : 
rnd  here  the  trepan  being  judged  necessary  upon  the  dangerous  accident’s  ensuing, 
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and  by  ys  proposed  as  such  to  the  parents  of  the  child,  but  by  them  refused  ; we 
employed  nothing  but  convenient  fomentations,  and  proper  ointments,  and  the 
like  ; by  which  means  the  child  was  happily  recovered  to  the  great  instruction  of 
myself  and  the  benefit  of  others 

That  you  may  have  every  kind  of  benefit  from  such  ingenuous  communica- 
tions, I shall  represent  to  you  one  or  two  scenes  on  the  best  authority.  “ Mr 
Avellan  f relates  the  case  of  a little  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  after  a blow 
on  the  head,  faintings,  vomiting,  and  delirium,  from  a depression  of  the  right 
parietal  bone,  lay  in  an  oppressed  state.  Her  condition  plainly  required  the  trepan, 
which  yet  her  mother  pointedly  refused.  'Die  faintings  and  delirium  continued  no  less 
than  three  months,  the  girl  remaining  in  a state  of  idiotism  or  silliness ; but,  in  process 
of  time,  the  depression  vanished,  and  the  symptoms  entirely  disappeared  if.” — “ A 

little  girl,  (says  Marchetti)  a child  of  the  house  of  Ridi,  having  fallen  over  the  stairs, 

• • • 
and  struck  the  occiput  against  a stone  step,  had  a conspicuous  depression  of  the  scull, 

but  without  any  laceration  of  the  scalp  : the  parents  refusing  to  hear  of  incisions 

or  other  operations  esteemed  so  necessary  in  cases  of  this  nature,  medicines  alone 

were  applied  for  abating  the  inflammation,  and  the  child,  opposite  to  the  belief  of  all 

* Ruinhvsei},  page  153.  f Academei  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  i.  &c. 

| At  other  times  various  accidents  have  prevented  these  operations  which  the  surgeons  believed  to 
be  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  child  : witness  the  case  in  the  academy  memoirs  which  immediately 
succeeds  this.  “ A child  of  ten  years  old  fell  from  a-  height  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet ; tumors  im- 
mediately rose  on  each  side  of  the  head,  on  its  upper  part,  covering  partly  the  frontal  partly  the  parie- 
tal bones,  longer  than  two  eggs.  The  surgeon  opened  the  tumors  ; found  each  parietal  bone  naked 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more.  On  the  left  side,  the  fradture  and  depression  were  so  deep  and 
gaping  that  a spatula  was  easily  passed  betwixt  the  depressed  brain  and  the  scull : while  the  coronal: 
suture  was  separated,  so  that  you  could  introduce  a probe  into  it  : Both  the  depression  and  a 
manifest  eftusion  of  blood  upon  the  dura  mater,  required  the  trepan  $ and  though  it  wras  resolved  on, 
it  was  by  some  accident  deferred,  became  unnecessary,  the  blood  flowed  through  the  fradlure9,  the 
depression  rose  of  its  own  accord,  and  all  the  symptoms  vanished.” 

L’  enfoncement  des  os  et  un  epanchement  qui  s’etoit  fait  sur  !a  dure-mere , exigeoient  le  trepan  : on  s’y  determines, 
tne  me  d’abord,  cependant  il  fut  differ  e,  el  par  ce  delay  l’ operation  devint  inutile.  L’ecartement,  joint  a !a  situ- 
ation que  M.  Duprey  donna  au  malade,  procura  vers  le  cinquieme  jour  une  issue  ausang  extravase,  l’ os 
se  releva  ensuite  de  lui-meme , et  tous  les  symptomes  disparurent. 
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the  medical  attendants,  was  perfectly  cured,  not  without  a conspicuous  depres- 

* 

sion  remaining  ; she  is  married,  has  a family,  and  still  survives  in  perfect  health 
Perhaps  there  is  no  rule  in  surgery  more  correct  in  theory,  nor  better  supported  by 
authority,  than  that  which  warns  the  surgeon  to  beware  of  being  too  busy  in  raising 
the  depressions  of  the  sculls  of  boys  ; perhaps  a strong  conviction  of  this  was  among 
the  motives  which  induced  Hildanus  to  speak  of  so  many  idle  and  puerile  inven- 
tions for  sucking  up  depressions  of  the  scull,  for  he  declares,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  against  using  instruments,  saying,  “ Puerorum  Calvaria  ex  casu  deprimi 
posse  nullis  supervenientibus  symptomatis  f . Scultetus,  in  place  of  labouring  with 
instruments  to  raise  the  depression,  wraps  the  boy  in  a warm  sheep’s  skin  And 
Turner,  a man  of  observation  and  strong  good  sense,  says,  “ where  there  is  a de- 
pression of  the  cranium,  provided  it  be  small,  like  the  superficial  dent  in  some  pew- 
ter pots,  the  patient  young,  with  convulsions,  delirium,  stupidity,  or  other  mis- 
chievous symptoms  attending,  you  must  not  presently  go  to  work  with  your  instru- 
ments, but  treat  the  case  as  a contusion  §.  “ A gentlewoman,  (says  Turner)  very 

nearly  related  to  myself,  has  the  most  considerable  impression  of  this  kind,  occa- 
sioned by  a fall  in  her  infancy,  that  I ever  met  with,  there  being  room  to  hide  a 
Jinger  in  the  dent,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  j|.” 

No  other  proofs  need  be  required,  since,  always  when  by  chance  these  depres- 
sions escape  the  busy  inquiries  of  the  surgeon,  the  patient  is  saved  ; were  any  such 
proofs  required,  we  might  find  them  in  the  early  work  of  the  good  old  surgeon  Ber- 
engarius,  who  says,  “ Not  only  in  childhood,  but  in  various  ages,  have  I seen  great 
depressions,  and  conspicuous  cavities,  with  very  remarkable  fracture,  cured,  without 
any  ill  symptoms,  by  plasters  alone  : I have,  at  this  very  hour,  a boy  under  cure, 
having  his  scull  depressed,  the  depression  most  remarkable,  without  one  ill  symp- 
tom 

A natura  fuit  sanata  superstite  tamen  insigni  depressione  ossis.” 
t page  83. 

£ In  depressionibus  puerorum,  sine  rima  et  Iaevis  accidentibus,  ab  omni  cliirurgia  abstineo,  et  pel- 
lem  agni  callidam  exhibea  rasis  capiliis.  See.  Vide  Scultetus,  p.  1 1 x. 

§ Page  213.  11  Page  214. 

**  “ Ego  tamen  vidi  compressionem  magnam  et  notabilem,  in  alia  aetate  quam  in  pueritia,  absque 
fraftura  ossis  manifesta,  et  non  erat  rupta  cutis,  erat  tamen  concavitas  in  capite  notabilis,  et  per  em- 
plastra  sanati  sunt,  et  non  fuere  mala  accidentia  aliqua.  Nunc  quoque  habeo  puerum  unum  in  cura 
cui  os  est  depressum  'depression?  magna,  et  nullum  est  malum  accidens. 
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The  practice  of  those  who  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  scrape  every  fissure,  and 
raise  every  depression,  who  are  ever  ready  to  go  to  work  with  their  instruments , 
affords  the  most  fatal  and  melancholy  proofs  of  the  improvidence  of  such  practice  ; 
and  we  find  practical  errors  narrated,  by  the  best  modern  surgeons,  with  a non-cha- 
lence,  and  want  of  consciousness,  altogether  astonishing.  “ I cured  a boy  (says 
Marchetti  • of  seven  years  of  age,  who,  from  the  kick  of  a horse  in  the  forehead, 
had  a very  remarkable  depression,  which  neither  tripod  nor  lever  could  any  way 
elevate  ; but  there  being  a fissure  in  one  part,  I betook  myself  to  the  rugin,  dilated 
the  fissure,  so  that  the  serous  humour  had  leave  to  exude,  while  the  medicines 
had  leave  on  the  other  hand  to  penetrate  to  the  dura  mater,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  forty  days,  flesh  being  regenerated  in  the  fracture,  the  wound  was  safely 
and  soundly  cured  But,  had  the  celebrated  Marchetti  been  permitted  (as- 
it  was  a wonder  his  authority  did  not  prevail)  to  trepan  this  little  boy,  to 
tear  up  the  scull  with  his  tripods  and  levators,  it  is  possible  at  least,  that  even 
after  such  violence,  he  might  have  survived,  and  then  the  operation  and  the  operator 
would  have  been  applauded  for  saving  the  patient’s  life  ; and  had  the  elevation  of 
the  bone  been  accomplished,  though  with  every  circumstance  of  violence  and 
rudeness,  the  operation  would  have  become  memorable.  Such  a case  is  that 
recorded  by  Mr  O’Haloran,  in  which  every  principle  of  sound  surgery  was  violated. 
He  found  a child  with  a depression  of  the  scull  with  the  integuments  entire,  and  the 
senses  quite  composed  and  perfect,  when,  without  any  motive  but  his  own  unmean- 
ing fears,  he,  in  opposition  to  every  good  authority,  cut  open  the  scalp  ; and 
that  depression,  which  had  hitherto  done  no  harm  to  the  child,  he  elevated  in  the 
rudest  and  most  shocking  manner,  making  no  fewer  than  four  perforations  in  the  scull 
of  the  child,  thrusting  into  each  hole  a levator,  and  to  his  four  levators  he  had  two 
surgeons,  who  seem  to  have  had  as  little  tenderness  as  himself,  for  they  pulled  with 
might  and  main,  till  the  depressed  bone  rose  with  a sudden  spring.  But  here  is- 
his  own  narrative. 

“ A girl,  about  seven  years  of  age , received  a severe  fracture,  with  profound  de- 
pression, on  the  left  parietal  bone ; the  integuments  were  entire,  the  girl  quite  com- 

* “ Curavi  puerum  septem  annorum,  cui  in  fronte  ab  i£tu  pedis  equini  fa£ta  fuit  insignis  ejus 
depressio,  quam  nec  triploide,  nec  vette  attollere  potui.  Verum  quia  in  quadam  ejusdem  parte 
aderat  rima,  scalpro  abrasorio  cam  dilatavi,  ex  qua  aliquae  serositates  emanabant,  ut  medicamanta  ad' 
membranam  usque  pervaderent,”  &c. 
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posed  and  sensible,  but  the  depression  was  so  deep  that  it  could  contain  a very  small 
egg.  Such  was  her  situation  when  brought  to  me  half  an  hour  after  the  injury. 
Seeing  that  it  would  require  three  or  four  crowns  of  the  trephine  to  raise  this 
extended  fracture,  I requested  of  Mr  Wallace,  a military  surgeon,  and  Mr  Pierce, 
to  assist  me  in  this  charitable  work.  I removed  all  the  integuments,  wiped  away 
the  blood,  and  whilst  these  gentlemen  with  their  fingers  made  compression  over 
the  bleeding  vessels,  I began  to  operate  on  the  inferior  parts  of  the  bone.  I then 
commenced  a second  on  the  upper  part,  and  in  a line  with  this  ; but  two  elevators, 
though  acting  at  the  same  time,  had  no  effect  on  the  depression.  Two  more 
crowns  were  then  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  bone,  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
Four  levers  acting  in  conjunction , it  astonished  me  to  see  with  what  a sudden 
spring  the  depressed  parts  resumed  their  former  station.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  extension  of  this  fracture,  the  loss  of  covering,  and  of  the  bone  itself,  by  four 
crowns  of  the  trephine,  this  girl  never  after  had  the  smallest  untoward  symp- 
tom/’ 

Is  it  by  such  narratives  and  such  proceedings  that  the  good  repute  of  surgery  is  to 
be  preserved  ? by  no  means:  We  should  at  first  sight  be  inclined,  both  from  the  violence* 
dsed  in  raising  this  depression,  and  from  the  success  of  the  operation,  to  ascribe  the 
patient’s  safety  to  the  intrepidity  of  the  surgeon  ; but  what  should  we  have  said  of  Mr 
OTIaloran’s  practice  had  he  miscarried,  and  been  unable,  with  his  military  assistants, 
his  pair  of  surgeons  and  double  pair  of  levators,  to  raise  the  depression,  and  yet  the 
patient,  after  all  kinds  of  violence  being  added  to  the  depression,  had  lived  ? There 
is  not  in  the  narrative  of  this  case  any  shadow  of  proof  that  the  patient  was  saved 
by  this  mode  of  operation  : the  child  was  composed  and  sensible,  had  no  bad 
symptoms,  and  would  have  had  none  to  the  very  end  of  the  cure,  had  she  been 
left  alone  : it  proves  merely  what  is  but  too  surely  true,  that  often  the  patient  sur- 
vives the  most  imprudent  things  the  surgeon  can  do. 

I will  now  produce  you  evidence  that  I put  no  worse  construction  upon  this  case 
than  it  should  bear:  It  will  prove  to  you,  that,  even  where  the  depression  is  broad  and 
deep,  where  convulsions  have  ensued,  where  the  surgeon,  alarmed  at  these  signs  of 
danger,  has  made  his  incisions  and  his  perforations,  and  tried  ineffectually  to  raise  the 
depression,  the  patient  has  survived  both  the  depression  and  the  ineffectual  opera- 
tion, which  must  ever  be  a violent  one.  Mr  Hill  undertook,  in  an  unfortunate  hour, 
the  following  operation.  “ A boy  of  the  name  of  Carson,  between  five  and  six 
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years  of  age,  by  the  kick  of  a horse,  had  a long  piece  of  the  os  frontis  beat  in  flat : 
He  slept  sound,  as  the  people  termed  it,  about  two  hours,  and  then  fell  into  strong 
convulsions.  The  extravasation  was  so  great  externally,  that  the  precise  quantity 
of  the  bone  depressed  could  not  be  determined,  till  the  blood  was  discharged  by  a 
horizontal  incision  along  the  depression,  by  which  I discovered  it  to  be  of  an  ellipti- 
cal form , extending  above  two  inches  across  the  forehead , and  above  the  right 
sinus  frontalis , with  a fissure  all  round  it.  The  external  discharge  not  relieving 
him,  showed  that  the  perforation  would  be  necessary  ; and,  therefore,  after  allow- 
ing the  first  incision  to  bleed  some  ounces,  it  was  stopped  by  dry  dossils.  Being 
determined,  for  the  reasons  formerly  given,  not  to  touch  the  depressed  part,  unless 
some  symptoms  should  afterwards  make  it  necessary,  I continued  the  incision  till 
there  was  room  for  perforating  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  fissure,  at  the  right 
end  of  the  depression.  The  bleeding  was  troublesome  ; but  no  arteries  required 
to  be  stitched,  but  were  stopped  by  dossils  dipt  in  ardent  spirits,  and  applied  for 
half  an  hour.  After  \Vhich,  just  as  much  of  the  pericranium  was  removed  as  was 
necessary  to  admit  the  smallest  head  of  the  trepan. — The  connecting  blood-vessels 
brtwixt  the  dura  mater  and  scull  were  broken  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
depression,  being  at  least  two  inches  ; for  so  far  I introduced  the  levator , without 
opposition , and  attempted , with  a good  deal  of  force , to  raise  it ; but  in  vain. — 
After  the  e?ctravasated  blood  was  discharged,  three  intersected  stitches  were  put  into 
the  first  incision  above  the  depression , and  it  united  in  a few  days  ; and  the  rest  of 
the  skin  healed  in  four  weeks,  without  the  intervention  of  any  bad  symptom. — 
He  is  well,  1771  ; and  the  depression,  owing  to  his  youth,  is  so  expanded  by  na- 
tural growth  and  the  callus,  as  not  to  be  much  perceived.” 

If  any  thing  could  repress  the  presumption  of  a man  of  an  adventurous  temper, 
this  must:  To  propose  an  operation  under  protest,  that  it  wras  the  only  possible 
means  to  save  the  patients  life  : to  attempt  that  operation  : to  see  the  patient  survive 
the  depression,  which  had  been  declared  fatal,  unhurt  by  the  additional  violence 
of  incisions,  trepans,  and  levers  ! Surely  these  facts  should  lead  the  surgeon,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  elevating  inexorably  every  slight  depression,  into  a new 
train  of  thought. 

The  prominent  points  of  this  case  of  Mr  Hill’s  stand,  in  common  sense  and 
plain  argument,  thus : First,  The  depression,  while  it  continues,  does  no  harm, 
the  boy  being  in  his  entire  senses  : Second,  The  surgeon  is  so  alarmed  at  the  very 
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appearance  of  depression,  that  he  labours  with  every  degree  of  violence  to  raise  it, 
his  own  reputation,  as  well  as  the  patient’s  health,  seeming  to  be  at  stake  : Thirdly, 
Abandoning  the  operation,  and  leaving  the  depression  as  he  found  it,  he  puts  three 
stitches  in  the  wound,  and  so  the  integuments  unite  over  the  depression  in  a few 
days  : Fourthly,  The  patient  is  no  sooner  recovered,  and  the  wound  healed,  than 
the  depression,  which  appeared  so  formidable  to  the  surgeon  when  seen  and  felt  at 
the  bottom  of  a bloody  wound,  the  depression,  to  raise  which  he  willingly  risked 
every  thing,  disappears  spontaneously,  so  little  is  it  off  the  level  * 

It  is  from  no  petulant  desire  to  injure  the  reputation,  or  criticise  the  practice,  of 
a man  so  justly  valued  by  his  profession  as  O’Haloran  ; there  are,  in  the  works 
of  some  modern  writers,  absurdities  which  no  one  will  condescend  to  criticise  : 
every  necessary  criticism  of  his  practice  is  in  truth  a compliment  to  his  authority, 
which  is  such  that  I would  not  willingly  leave  unrefuted  any  thing  in  his  writings, 
that  seems  to  me  dangerous. 

“ Patrick  Casey  (says  Mr  O’Haloran)  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  with  great 
force : the  consequence  was,  fracture  in  part  of  the  coronal  bone,  with  great  de- 
pression. I was  requested,  next  morning,  to  visit  him ; and,  seeing  his  condition, 
I was  just  proceeding  to  the  operation,  when  a surgeon  of  the  city  appeared,  who 
said  he  was  employed  by  Casey’s  master  to  attend  him.  The  depression  was  so 
considerable,  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  fracture  was  beaten  under  the  injured 
part ; here  I intended  my  operation,  in  order  the  more  speedily  and  effectually  to 
disengage  the  fracture : But  this  was  opposed  ; it  was  observed,  that  trepanning  so 
low  down  would  leave  a great  deformity,  and  that  the  end  proposed  would  be  as 
well  answered  by  perforating  the  bone  at  top..  I opposed  it  in  vain I saw  that 
the  friends  of  the  boy  who  were  present,  as  well  as  himself,  wished  to  have  it 
done  so.  I trepanned,  introduced  tioe  levator , but  could  make  no  impression , as 

* These  are  not  solitary,  nor  even  rare  cases.  Read  the  following  from  Mr  Hill.  “ February 
24.  1750.  Mr  Robert  Rae,  when  a young  man,  fell  backtvard  from  his  horse  on  a rock,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Dumfries.  By  his  foot  sticking  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  some  way.  till  the 
girth  broke,  and  left  him  with  his  head  betwixt  two  stones  in  a rill  of  water,  where  he  would  soon- 
have  been  suffocated  had  not  a shepherd  boy  drawn  him  out. — A large  piece  of  the  left  parietal 
bone  was  driven  in  backward  to  the  lambdoid  suture,  with  a fissure  in  the  right  parietal  forward, 
being  like  a shepherd’s  crook  : notwithstanding  the  larger  depression,  there  was  no  extravasation  ; 
nor  would  thi  bones  rise , though  a very  great  force  was  employed  ; but  they  exfoliated  like  the  former,  and, 
the  aperture  being  wider,  the  protrusion  was  greater.  The  cicatrix  continued  soft  for  three  years, 
when  it  ossified  completely. 
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the  depressed  parts  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  instrument.  I now  proposed  a 
second  opening  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  fracture,  the  first  being  impossible  to 
answer  the  end  proposed.  This  was  not  agreed  to.  It  was  observed,  that  an 
opening  being  made,  no  deposit  could  be  formed,  and  that  the  depressed  part 
would  become  gradually  detached,  and  probably  come  away,  which  has  sometimes 
happened.  The  sore  was  carefully  dressed,  but  the  dura  mater  never  assumed  a 
right  aspect ; however  his  spirits  were  good , and  he  had  no  complaint  but  what 
arose  from  the  sore  itself  The  discoloration  of  the  dura  mater  made  me  try , on 
the  ifh,  and  again  on  the  17th,  the  effects  of  the  elevator,  but  in  vain  ! ! He  was 
up  every  day.  The  24th,  looking  out  of  a window  for  some  time,  he  perceived  a 
slight  chilliness  ; at  bed  time  he  grew  hot  and  feverish,  was  very  restless,  and  had 
a strong  shaking  fit.  This  alteration  was  ascribed  to  his  making  too  free  with 
himself.  But  I saw  and  dreaded  the  consequences.  I told  the  people  that  these 
alarming  symptoms  proceeded  not  from  cold,  but  from  the  consta?it  and  uniform 
pressure  of  the  brain  ; and  that  if  any  chance  remained  for  his  recovery , which  I 
much  doubted, , it  must  be  by  a speedy  removal  of  the  cause  ; and  if  they  consented, 
I would  not  shrink  from  this  disagreeable  business.  I directly  made  the  second 
perforation , and  soon  raised  the  part ; but,  alas  ! the  mischief  had  been  already 
completed.  That  day  and  the  next  he  seemed  a good  deal  lighter : but,  about  ten 
at  night  of  the  second  day,  his  neck  was  observed  to  be  covered  by  a bloody  ichor 
issuing  from  the  sore.  Next  morning  his  pulse  was  more  languid,  and  the  dura 
mater  quite  black.  Towards  night  the  bloody  ichor  increased  ; he  became  slightly 
convulsed  with  stupor.  About  ten  the  substance  of  the  brain  poured  forth,  and 
he  expired  next  morning.” 

This  case  reminds  me  of  the  circumstances  of  an  operation  in  which  I was  a 
party  ; where,  although  I was  obliged  to  be  a witness  and  unwilling  assistant  in 
much  mangling,  I saved  the  man  a great  deal  more.  There  was,  along  with  a 
wide  fracture  of  the  parietal  bone,  through  which  the  extravasated  blood  was 
seen,  a slight  depression  of  it  at  one  corner  of  the  fracture  : the  trepan  was 
applied  : the  extravasated  blood  rolled  out  : the  duty  of  the  surgeon  was,  ac- 
cording to  my  apprehension,  completely  fulfilled ; but  he  was  urged  by  others 
who  were  present  to  raise  this  depression,  with  a degree  of  earnestness  which  left  him 
entirely  responsible  for  the  consequences.  I most  unwillingly  witnessed,  but  would 
not  consent  to  assist  in  this  part  of  the  operation.  After  extreme  violence  (for 
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always  the  violence  is  extreme  where  the  surgeon  works  till  he  is  toiled)  it  was 
found  altogether  impossible  to  elevate  the  depressed  bone.  The  operator  was  now 
called  upon,  under  the  same  responsibility,  to  make  one,  or,  if  necessary,  two 
perforations,  on  the  sides  of  the  depressed  portion,  to  raise  it.  I saw  plainly  that, 
if  the  operation,  now  protracted  for  an  hour,  should  continue  still  another  hour, 
the  man  would  be  carried  off  delirious  ; that  if  the  scull  was  widely  opened  by  two 
perforations,  and  by  the  tearing  away  the  depressed  bone,  his  chance  for  life  was 
very  slight.  I said  across  to  the  surgeon,  that  if  he  would  permit  me,  I should 
most  willingly  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself.  On  his  consent,  I put  aside 
the  busy  fingers  that  were  searching  for  depressions,  clapped  a piece  of  lint  on 
the  dura  mater,  and  conveyed  him  to  bed,  where  he  mended  daily,  and  became  a 
very  stout  and  healthy  man. 

Mr  Q’Haloran  seems  willing  to  vindicate  himself,  and  is  quite  unconscious  of 
the  indecency  of  such  repeated  operations : he  says,  “ but,  alas  ! the  mischief  was 
already  completed  an  expression  neither  delicate  nor  modest  at  the  conclusion  of 
a case  where  every  kind  of  violence  had  been  committed.  A boy  was  trepan- 
ned, while  in  his  perfect  senses,  in  spite  of  his  own  remonstrances  and  those 
of  his  friends,  this  only  choice  being  left  him,  viz.  whether  he  would  be  trepan- 
ned  at  the  top  of  his  head  or  at  the  bottom.  Very  wide  indeed  is  the  difference 
betwixt  a case  thus  tortured  with  frequent  and  partial  operations,  from  that 
depression  in  which  the  integuments  are  laid  nicely  upon  it,  and  the  case 
committed  to  nature..  A perforation  was  made,  the  levator  used  in  vain,  the 
dura  mater  first  hurt  perhaps  by  the  depression,  then  injured  by  every  kind 
of  tampering,  began  to  infame ; yet  his  spirits  continued  unabated ; he  had  no 
complaint.  Mr  O’Haloran,  perpetually  watching  the  aspect  of  the  sore,  ima' 
gining  the  dura  mater  discoloured,  first  on  the  fifteenth,  and  again  on  the  seven- 
teenth, introduces  his  levator,  and  persists  in  poising  up  the  depressed  part : Still  the 
boy’s  health  continues  good  ; he  is  daily  out  of  bed : on  the  24th,  he  is  at  the  win- 
dow, takes  cold,  and  has  rigors.  Then  a new  perforation  is  made  ; the  depression 
is  forcibly  raised  ; and  the  patient  dies  on  the  third  day  after.  Far  from  wondering 
at  the  fate  of  this  patient,  I can  safely  say  I have  often  seen  such  doings,  and  never 
yet  saw  the  patient  survive.  Indeed  this  is  the  very  case  to  illustrate  a rule  to 
which  I solicit  your  attention.  “ Whatever  you  do,  do  with  that  kind  of  decision 
which  may  entitle  you  to  success.  If  you  resolve  not  to  operate,  then,  after  pick- 
ing away  the  fragments,  and  dressing  the  wound  softly  and  gently,  commit  the 
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case  wholly  to  nature.  If  you  are  to  operate,  do  all  that  you  have  to  do  at 
once,  nor  think  of  changing  your  mind  with  every  variation  of  the  symptoms, 
renewing  your  trepannings  and  using  the  lever  at  the  very  moment  when  in- 
flammation is  threatened.” 

Is  it  not  mortifying,  that  the  operation,  on  which  the  surgeon  values  himself  so 
much,  should  be  thus  doubtful  : That,  when  he  has,  with  the  usual  eagerness  to 
raise  depressions,  used  every  justifiable  and  every  unjustifiable  violence  in  vain, 
the  patient  lives  in  spite  of  the  depression  ! in  spite  of  his  operation  ! This  is  a sad 
deception  to  which  we  are  exposed  : we  are  probably  assuming  to  ourselves  the  merit 
of  having  saved  those  by  our  operations,  whom  we  have  only  not  destroyed,  and 
such,  perhaps,  are  all  our  boasted  cures  : that  which  is  thus  proved  in  a few  cases 
may  be  suspected  in  many ; for  though  there  are  not  many  in  our  profession  who 
have  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  commit  Such  cures  to  nature,  whenever,  by  in- 
evitable causes,  we  are  compelled  to  suspend  our  designs,  nature  atchieves  the 
cure. 

The  bloody  decrees  of  the  surgeon  against  all  who  have  depression  of  the  scull 
are  never  so  absolutely  suspended,  as  where  the  ill  constitution  of  the  air  in  a 
great  hospital  is  known,  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  to  destroy  all  those  who 
suffer  operations  on  the  head.  Under  this  imperious  necessity  was  Dessault, 
surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  who,  during  his  administration,  declined,  even  in  the 
most  urgent  circumstances,  to  perform  the  operation  of  trepan,  and  found  in  the 
end  how  true  the  maxim  is  which  I have  just  quoted  from  Perusinus  the  Roman 
surgeon  : “ Magis  servari  eos  qui  citra  scalpelli  operam  curantur,  quam  quibus 
cutis  inciditur  et  os  aperitur.” 

Dessault’ s clinical  practice,  when  he  merely  allowed  the  patients  to  lie  undis- 
turbed and  quiet,  with  a poultice  to  the  fractured  and  depressed  scull,  and  a dose 
of  calomel  to  move  the  bowels,  exhibits  a splendid  series  of  examples  of  what 
nature,  undisturbed  by  partial  operations,  will  do  ; and  taught  Dessault  himself, 
and  proved  to  the  profession,  how  great  a proportion  of  those  who  are  trepan- 
ned would  live  without  the  help  of  surgery  : for  many  recovered  after  lying 
long  in  a state  of  stupor,  accompanied  with  symptoms  every  way  alarming,  such  as 
would,  in  any  other  circumstances,  have  induced  Dessault  or  any  surgeon  to  have 
trepanned. 
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But  Dessault,  who  was  too  mpch  inured  to  bloody  scenes  to  fear  operating,  and  to© 
indifferent  to  the  reputation  of  being  an  operator  to  feel  any  thing  of  the  passion  for 
cutting  and  trepanning,  tried,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  and  important  experi- 
ment of  leaving  h‘s  patients,  having  fractures  and  depressions  of  the  cranium,  at 
quiet  in  their  bees.  Among  others,  one  Joseph  Gautier’s  condition  was  in  every 
sense  interesting,  but  especially  in  the  slow  absorption  of  that  general  suffusion  of 
blood,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  taken  place  in  the  brain  after  so  violent  a con- 
cussion as  he  seems  to  have  suffered,  and  the  gradual  recovery  of  his  senses,  propor- 
tioned in  all  likelihood  to  that  absorption,  and  accompanying  it  step  by  step.  “ Joseph 
Guatier,  a hale  young  man,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  found  in  the  morning  un- 
der a window,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  scale  when  late  abroad,  lying  in  a state  of 
stupor,  and  bathed  in  his  blood,  which  streamed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
from  his  left  ear.  When  he  was  brought  from  his  village,  a few  miles  distant  from 
Paris,  into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  he  was  still  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
insensible ; the  body  cold,  the  face  deadly  pale,  and  the  pulse  small  and  contracted^ 
On  his  head  were  many  marks  of  contusion  ; and  one  over  the  lower  and  fore  part 
of  the  parietal  bone,  was  accompanied  with  a depression,  deep  in  the  center,  and 
rising  towards  each  side.  The  clavicle,  which  was  also  fractured,  being  set  and 
bandaged,  the  head  was  wrapped  in  a large  poultice  : next  day  he  was  better ; the 
poultice  was  continued,  and  he  was  bled  in  the  foot ; and  in  the  evening  his  senses 
in  some  degree  returned.  On  the  sixth,  he  began  to  articulate,  but  indistinctly. 
By  the  seventh  his  senses  were  restored  ; his  taste,  smell,  and  touch  were  perfect, 
but  his  vision  somewhat  impaired  : he  heard  also  imperfectly  ; and,  in  respect  to  his 
intellect,  the  faculty  of  memory  seemed  much  weakened  ; he  could  by  no  means 
recollect  whence  he  came.  He  had  no  pain it  was  on  the  tenth  day  that  he 
hist  rose  and  walked  : On  the  fourteenth,  he  walked  abroad  upon  the  bridge,  and 
took  his  airing  there  daily,  till  the  twentieth,  when,  the  fractured  clavicle  being 
re-united,  the  bandages  were  undone.  His  memory  mended  daily  ; his  hearing 
became  more  acute  ; his  eyes  gained  strength,  but  still  the  pupils  remained  dilated 
somewhat  wider  titan  in  the  natural  state,  and  the  scull  remained  manifestly  de- 
pressed, On  the  twenty-seventh,  he  was  carried  into  the  hail  at  lecture,  and  shewn 
to  the  pupils : this  was  before  he  was  dismissed.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  he 
returned  to  snow  himself,  his  senses  being  entirely  restored,  and  his  memory  per- 
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feet : the  pupils  of  his  eyes  had  recovered  nearly  their  natural  stnallness,  except 

f \ ' 

that  the  pupil  of  the  loft  eye  continued  a little  wider. 

In  this  case,  when-  about  the  third  day,  the  bumpy  swelling  and  ecchymosis  be- 
gan to  subside,  they  felt  the  fracture  and  depression  very  distinctly,  the  fracture 
being  of  a circular  form,  about  two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter,  with  one  edge 
more  raised'  than  the  other ; and  after  his  recovery  it  was  still  more  plainly 
felt.  ' 

“ * The  invariably  fatal  consequences  of  using  the  trepan  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
deterred  Mr  Dessault  from  using  it  on  this  occasion  ; nor  had  he  any  reason  to 
repent  of  his  resolution.”  Even  when  the  depression  seems  to  produce  the  worst 
signs  ; when  the  patient  bleeds  from  the  nose  and  ears,  and  lies  insensible  ; when 
his  senses  are  not  merely  stunned  and  shocked,  but  so  materially  injured  that  they 
recover  slowly,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  depression  untouched : to  trepan  where  there 
are  no  such  signs  would  be  destruction.  Mr  Abernethy  “ had  a man  brought  to 
St  Bartholomew’s,  who  was  hit  on  the  forehead  with  a brick : The  frontal  bone 
was  fractured  half  an  inch  above  the  orbit ; the  fracture  measured  two  inches  in 
length,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  brow  was  depressed  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch.  He  was  not  even  stunned  by  the  blow , and  walked  to  the  hospital  without 
assistance , complaining  only  of  soreness  in  the  wounded  integuments.  He  was 
bled  ; was  confined,  much  against  his  inclination,  to  a scanty  and  liquid  diet,  and 
was  purged  every  second  day.  This  patient  did  not  experience  any  illness,  and 
the  wound  soon  healed.”  But  had  Mr  Abernethy  been  a surgeon  of  the  com- 
plexion I have  sometimes  ventured  to  describe ; had  the  patient  been  confined, 
much  against  his  inclination,  to  an  operation-table , and  trepanned , there  is  little 
doubt  I think  how  it  would  have  fared  with  him. 

But  this  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  proceedings  of  a man  of  sense  and  expe- 
rience, and  a man  of  theoiy.  There  has  been  too  much  of  surgery  ! A master 
in  surgery  can  look,  calmly  and  composedly,  on  that  depression  upon  which  a no- 
vice would  instantly  fasten  his  levers  ; he  can  see  the  scalp  whirled  off  from  both 

* Journal  tie  Chirurgie,  tom.  i.  p.  20. 
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sides  of  the  scull  * ; the  parietal  bones  laid  bare  ; the  temporal  and  frontal  bones 
also  denuded  ; part  of  one  of  the  bones  beaten  in , for  an  inch  in  length , and  more 
than  the  eight  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  a.  fracture  extending  downwards  to  the 
basis  of  the  scull, — and  yet  refrain  from  trepanning.  He  can  see  a fracture  similar 
to  this,  with  a part  of  the  bone  depressed  even  a quarter  of  an  inch  below  its  na- 
tural level , without  thinking  of  making  an  effort  to  raise  it ; and  can  even  see  the 
boy  sicken  on  the  third  day,  with  headache  and  disturbed  sleep,  with,  dozing  and 

* “ A lad,  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  his  head  pressed  between  a cart-wheel  and  a post ; by 
which  accident  the  scalp  on  both  sides  was  turned  downwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  lower  half  of  the 
parietal  bones,  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal,  and  also  part  of  the  frontal'and  occipital  bones  ; 
about  a quarter  of  the  cranium  being  thus  denuded  of  its  coverings.  The  periosteum  was  in  several 
places  stript  off  from  the  scull,  the  scalp  much  bruised,  and  the  posterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the 
left  parietal  bone  ’was  beaten  in.  The  depressed  portion,  which  was  visible,  was  an  inch  in  lengthy 
and  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  cranium  •,  but  the  fracture  extended  along 
the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  towards  the  basis  of  the  skull : it  could  not,  however,  be 
traced,  as  the  temporal  muscle  had  not  been  removed  from  that  part  by  the  injury.  The  scalp 
being  cleansed,  was  replaced,  retained  in  its:  situation  by  slips  of  sticking-plaster,  and  a slight  pressure 
by  bandage  was  applied.  The  boy  was  perfectly  sensible , his  pulse  regular , and  not  quickened.  He 
had  bled  considerably  from  the  temporal  artery,  which  had  been  divided  by  the  accident : eight 
ounces  of  blood  were,  however,  taken  from  his  arm  ; and  some  purging  medicine  was  administered 
next  morning,  which  procured  three  or  four  stools.  The  next  day  (Friday)  his  pulse  beat 
nearly  x 20  in- a minute  ; his  skin  was  hot  and  dry  j and  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  forehead: 
Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away,  and  four  grains  of  pulvis  antimonialis  ordered  to 
be,  given  three  times  a day.  On  Saturday,  the  former  symptoms  still  continued,  and  were 
rather  increased.  The  antimonial  powder  made  him  sick,  or  at  least  increased  his  disposition 
to  be  so.  Fourteen  ounces  more  of  blood  were  taken  from  him  * the  vibratory  feel  of  his  pulse  not 
being  altered  until*- that  quantity  was  taken  away:  the  blood,  on  standing,  appeared  very  buffy. 
His  skin,  notwithstanding  all  this,  still  remained  extremely  dry  ; some  antimonial  wine  was  given* 
which  produced  vomitings  On  Sunday,  his  pulse  was  evidently  lowered  by  the.  evacuations  he  had 
undergone,  but  it  was  still  quick,  and  sufficiently  strong.  The  pain  of  his  head  remained  as  before, 
Having  a. sufficient  number  of  stools,  and  the  sickness  still  continuing,  the  antimonial  powder  wa$ 

• omitted.  He  was  bled,  however,  in  the  vena  saphena,  and  his  feet  and  legs  afterwards  immersed 
in  warm  water-,  during  which,  he,  for  tire  first  time,  pa-spired  copiously.  A blister  was  also  applied 
to  his  neck. — The  scalp  united,  with  only  a trifling  suppuration  over  the  fractured  part  of  the  bone; 
and  to  this  ready  union,  the  lowering  plan,  by  preventing-  inflammation,  se.ems  very  materially  to 
have  contributed.  The  matter  collected  over  the  fracture  was  discharged  by  a pun&ure,  and  the 
hoy  got  well. — Abernethy. . 
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a slight  convulsion,  without  being  moved  to  do  any  thing  rash  or  unbecoming  *. 
While  the  tyro,  just  sent  out  from  the  schools,  makes  diligent  inquisition  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  a fracture,  will  allow  not  even  a capillary  fissure  to  escape  his 
jealous  search ; and,  where  there  is  hardly  any  visible  fissure,  imagines  such  inter- 
nal damages  as  may  entitle  him  to  “ set  to  work  with  his  instruments,”  and  perform 
that  great  operation,  which  is  to  be  the  pride  of  his  future  years,  “ boasting  of 
that  which  is  his  shame.” 

It  is  not  honourable  to  our  profession  to  have  it  thus  proved,  that  while  the 
opinion  is  almost  universal  that  depression  of  the  scull  must  oppress  the  brain,  the 
fact  is  entirely  the  reverse  : That,  wherever  by  chance  such  depression  has  passed  un- 
observed, or  the  friends  have  refused  all  surgical  help  ; wherever,  by  the  deepness  and 
firmness  of  the  depression,  it  has  been  impossible  to  raise  it  ; wherever  the  danger  of 
infection  have  deterred  the  surgeon  from  operating,  or  he  has  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion, and,  by  an  effort  of  good  sense,  has  ventured,  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation,  to 
disregard  the  established  maxim,  the  patient  has  done  well.  This  is  enough  to 
throw  a doubt  upon  all  that  has  been  doing  for  centuries  ; and  makes  it  a duty  to 
tell  you  plainly,  and  without  reserve,  that  the  desire  of  leaving,  in  a dangerous 
operation,  nothing  undone,  is  not  wise,  and  leads  to  nothing  but  rashness  and 
violence  : It  is  a prejudice  so  natural  that  it  should  be  resisted  ; it  is  a manner  of 
reasoning,  which  is  worse  applied  to  this  operation  than  to  any  in  surgery.  To 
leave  a Second  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  while  performing  the  operation  of  Li- 


* A boy,  about  twelve  years  old,  received  a kick  from  a horse  in  Smitlifield,  which  stunned  him  ;*. 
and  he  was  immediately  brought  to  the  hospital.  The  integuments  of  the  forehead  were  divided  bv 
the  injury,  and  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone  depressed  at  least  a quarter  of  an  inch  below 
its  original  level ; the  depressed  portion  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  bone  could  not  be  thus  depressed,  without  a fra£hire  of  some  part  of.  the  basis 
of  the  scull  occurring  at  the  same  time,  on  which  account  the  case  might  be  considered  as  more  dan- 
gerous. In  less  than  two  hours  he  had  recovered  from  the  immediate  ffeEl  of  the  blow , being  at  that  time 
perfectly  sensible.  Fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm  ; his  bowels  were  emptied  by  a 
purge,  and  saline  medicines,  with  antimonials,  were  diretted  to  be  given.  He  went  on  tolerably  weii 
for  two  (fays,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  evident' symptoms  of  considerable  irritation  of  the  brain  took 
place.  He  now  complained  of  pain  in  his  head  ; slept  little  : and,  when  dozing,  often  started,  c$ 
was  convulsed  in  a slight  degree.  To  remove  these  symptoms,  he  was  bled  twice,  took  opening 
medicines  occasionally,  was  kept  quiet,  and  without  light,  and  was  allowed  , only  a spare  diet.  By 
continuing  this  plan  for  about  three  weeks,  he  perfectly  recovered. 
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thotomy,  is  to  do  noMhg  to  leave  diseased  glands  in  the  Axilla,  when  extirpat- 
ing a cancerous  breast,  is  to  do  worse  than  nothing : But  to  leave  a slight  De- 
pression of the  scull*,  'even  when  the  patient  is  stunned  and  sickened,  or  any 
depression  where  there  are  no  bad  symptoms,  where  the  integuments  are  entire, 
when  the  patient  is  young,  is  to  make  a just  and  modest  sacrifice  of  our  wishes 
and  prejudices  to  the  safety  of  our  patient. 


To  the  General  Rule  of  Leaving  DEPRESSIONS  to  NATURE  j or  DEFINITIONS  of  those  CASES  which 
affuaJy  require  the  use  of  the  Trepan  and  Lever. 


I know  not  whether  I have  persuaded  you,  but  I have  myself,  to  the  most  en- 
tire conviction,  that  of  all  the  injuries  of  the  scull  that  which  is  the  most  dreaded, 
viz.  depression,  is  the  least  hurtful.  I have  seen  such  happy  recoveries,  where 
the  depression  was  left  undisturbed,  such  melancholy  scenes  when  depression 
was  raised  at  the  expence  of  large  perforations,  and  extensive  openings  of  the  scull. 
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that  I confess  myself  very  indifferent  to  this  kind  of  danger,  and  very  doubtful  of 
the  propriety  of  such  operations : The  practice  which  I think  so  very  hurtful,  it  is 
my  duty  to  oppose  ; and  I shall  now  endeavour  to  keep  my  promise  with  you,  of 
explaining,  first,  the  general  rule,  so  as  to  give  you  confidence,  viz.  “ That  you  are 
not  to  trepan  nor  elevate  every  depression  : and,  next,  “ the  exceptions,  so  fully  as 
to  prevent  you,  while  you  avoid  the  fault  of  hurry  and  impatience,  running  into 
any  fatal  error  from  neglect.”  You  will  find  that  I have  considered  these  excep- 
tions seriously,  and  that  I retrace  my  opinions  on  this  point  to  observation  and 
experience* 

First,  The  general  principle  which  I have  laid  down  is  illustrated,  and,  I believe, 
proved,  by  this  figure,  (Fig.  i.  sheet  i.},  where  a ) represents  the  point  from 
which  a fracture  of  the  parietal  bone  is  bent  down ; b the  natural  level  of  the 
scull ; (a)  the  extent  of  the  depression,  deep  and  formidable  when  seen  and  touched 
outwardly  ; but  the  space  betwixt  b & c)  demonstrates  how  very  little  the  de- 
pressed bone  is  off  its  level,  how  partial  and  trifling  the  pressure  must  be,  how 
slight  an  intrusion  this  is  upon  the  convexity  of  the  scull ; and  the  truth  which  this 
plan  demonstrates  as  probable  is  proved  beyond  a doubt,  since,  under  the  most 
extensive  depressions  of  the  scull,  'fRtr  patient  preserves  his  senses.  Nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  you  should  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  motives  for  ap- 
plying the  trepan  : it  is  one  great  point  gained,  to  say  with  confidence,  that  “ this 
of  depression  is  not  among  the  number.”  I never  saw  depression  occasion  stupor, 
nor  the  elevation  of  it  bring  relief ; but  many  times  when  the  surgeons  have  been 
busy,  in  a mob,  struggling  and  elevating  depression,  in  a manner  almost  as  rude 
as  that  of  OTIaloran  with  his  four  levers,  the  boy  or  man  have  been  struggling, 
remonstrating,  and  making  every  kind  of  resistance  * : Nay,  it  is  most  singular, - 

* There  are,  in  my  recollection,  no  cases,  and  I find  in  my  readings  very  few,  in  which  the  de- 
pression seems  to  have  occasioned  stupor,  or  the  elevation  of  it  given  relief.  The  following  obser- ■ 
vation  from  La  Motte  is  perhaps  worth  your  notice  as  much  as  any. 

« A boy  (says  La  Motte)  was  rode  over  by  a young  prancing  horse,  which  pranced  upon  him. 
There  was  a great  wound,  and  much  bone  naked  •,  and  besides  there  was  a considerable  depression, 
apparently  made  by  the  cauker  or  heel  of  the  shoe.  This  boy  I found  lying  upon  his  back,  crying 
out  continually  that  he  was  falling,  that  he  was  falling  down  ! I trepanned,  introduced  the  leva- 
tor, and  raised  the  depressed  bone.  This  boy,  while  the  bone  continued  depressed,  had  conti- 
nually the  feeling  of  a drunk  person,  of  the  room  running  round  with  him  : But  tl\e  moment  the 
bone  was  raised,  and  the  extravasatcd  blood  evacuated,  he  recovered  his  senses.”  P.  320. 
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and  not  to  be  found  in  any  equal  number  of  injuries  of  the  head  of  any  other 
complexion,  that,  in  all  the  instances  of  deep  and  wide  depression  which  I have 
just  quoted,  or  have  yet  to  quote,  the  patient  was  sensible. 

Secondly,  Though  this  general  principle  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  it  remains 
to  be  circumscribed  by  certain  definite  rules  : As  we  should  take  different  measures  in 
a clean  cut  of  the  integuments,  and  a rude  and  mangled  wound,  where  the  parts  were 
bruised,  lacerated,  and  unfit  for  adhesion,  we  must  take  various  measures  in  fracture 
of  the  scull,  according  to  its  peculiar  circumstances  ; and  as  there  are  circumstances 
which  are  found  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  wounded  integuments  or  wounded  scalp, 
there  are  many  which  will  prevent  the  healing  of  a fractured  scull,  and  cause  it  to  in- 
flame the  bone,  and  affect  the  dura  mater : These  are  the  exceptions,  and  they  must 
be  defined,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I have  sketched  the  plan,  (Fig.  2. 
sheet  1.)  representing  that  kind  of  depression  which  I judge  to  be  safe.  It  is  not  by 
present  pressure  that  fracture  is  dangerous ; therefore,  when  it  runs  in  a right  line, 
when  there  is  a general  depression,  but  no  particular  point  forced  in  upon  the 
brain  ; where  the  declination  of  the  depressed  from  the  sound  part  of  the  scull  is 
gradual  and  uniform  ; when  the  whole  line  (a  b')  is  generally  depressed,  and  the 
central  point  (/)  sinks  deeper  ; though  you  can  feel  the  hollow  with  your  finger, 
and  can  see  it  (not  without  apprehension)  when  the  coagulated  blood  is  discharged  ; 
yet  as  the  center  (c)  does  not  intrude  upon  the  brain,  as  this  point  does  not  dip  so 
as  to  present  points  or  spiculae  to  the  dura  mater  j as  there  is  no  rough  edge  pre- 
sented on  the  inward  surface,  nor  any  rude  shock,  like  that  of  a ball,  to  deprive 
the  bone  of  life  and  prevent  its  healing  ; as  it  is  broken  by  such  a force  as  fractures 
other  bones,  and  is  surrounded  (as  marked  at  d,  fig  1.)  with  a mass  of  cellular 
substance,  thickened  by  inflammation,  and  by  the  injection  of  blood  into  it,  such 
as  reunites  other  fractures  ; the  scull,  pericranium,  and  dura  mater,  all  mutually  ad- 
here, and  the  effects  of  such  depression  are  never  felt. 

Upon  every  principle,  and  every  precedent,  we  are  bound  to  commit  such  a 
case  to  nature : it  daily  happens  that  boys  have  the  forehead  thus  flattened  by  the 
kick  of  a horse  ; sometimes  dangerous  spiculae,  as  where  the  caulkers  of  the  shoe 
have  pierced  the  bone,  are  cut  away,  and  very  properly,  with  the  trepan : some- 
times, too,  the  bone  is  elevated  j but  very  often  it  is  left  untouched,  the  wound 
lightly  stitched,  and  dressed  dry,  and  the  parts  re-unite  and  heal  as  in  any  other 
wound,  a visible,  but  harmless,  depression  remaining.  While  the  integuments  are 
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entire,  the  inducement  to  leave  them  so  is  particularly  strong ; when  left  entire, 
the  consolidation  of  the  parts,  and  the  absorption  of  the  blood,  is  certain,  or  al- 
most so  : to  open  it,  is  to  convert  a simple  into  a compound  fracture,  with  every 
danger  of  its  not  healing  favourably.  I remember  to  have  put  in  my  finger, 
through  a wound  in  the  scalp,  and  felt,  in  a very  old  woman,  near  70  years  of 
age,  a depression  of  the  parietal  bone  of  two  inches  of  extent,  the  fracture  wide, 
the  edges  rough,  and  the  depressed  bone  apparently  driven  far  below  the  unhurt 
part  of  the  scull ; and  the  only  notes  I have  talcen  of  the  case  are,  that  she  never 
passed  one  sleepless  night,  nor  had  one  hour  of  sickness  ; her  appetite  never  declined ; 
that  she  sat  up  to  be  dressed,  and  kept  her  bed  a few  days  only,  through  precaution 
rather  than  for  want  of  spirits  or  strength,  and  recovered  as  from  the  most  ordinary 
wound.  In  those  less  advanced  in  life  there  is  less  danger  ; and  we  have  the  best 
authority  (the  authority  of  those  whose  general  practice  is  to  use  the  trepan)  for 
affirming,  that.in  such  cases,  not  only  the  present  depression  does  no  harm,  but  the 
fracture  unites,  and  the  wound  closes  ; the  patient  may  even  be  seized  with  shi- 
verings,  and  the  part  with  suppuration,  (strong  reason  for  suspecting  a carious 
bone),  yet  such  abscess,  "being  punctured,  will  discharge  “ a considerable  quantity 
of  matter,”  and  the  patient  be  in  no  danger*:  Nay,  we  are  assured,  on  the  same 

* “ Mrs  Grogan  fell  from  a window  into  the  street,  and  received  a violent  contusion  on  the  front 
of  the  coronal  bone.  I saw  her  the  next  morning,  and  found  a considerable  tumour,  which  to  the 
touch  seemed  to  contain  some  fluid  ; but  as  1 had  seen  many  similar  ones  subside  in  four  or  five 
days,  by  the  use  of  compresses  wet  in  spirits,  I treated  this  in  the  same  manner.  The  swelling, 
however,  remained,  and  in  five  days  I proposed  opening  it,  which  she  wojjld  not  permit.  The  sixth 
day  she  again  sent  for  me  ; the  tumour  was  still  the  same,  but  the  fluctuation  not  so  sensible.  I 
laid  open  the  part,  and  a good  deal  of  coagulated  blood  was  discharged.  She  complained  all  that 
and  the  next  day  of  pain,  and  a thin  bloody  sanies  came  from  the  wound.  1 found  not  only  the  bone 
bare,  but  a considerable  failure,  with  some  depression.  I pressed  with  my  finger  th?  sides  of  the  bone, 
but  it  remained  firm  to  the  touch,  and  she  felt  no  uneasiness  from  it.  I kept  the  wound  open  for 
some  days,  and  finding  no  alarming  symptoms,  suffered  it  to  heal,  which  it  did  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  I recommended  her  to  keep  the  part  covered  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of 
the  cicatrix.  This  she  neglected.  In  some  days  after,  leaning  over  a garden  wall,  with  a smart 
wind  in  her  face,  she  was  seized  with  a violent  pain,  and  imagined  the  wind  was  piercing  into  her 
head.  - She  slept  little,  and  was  the  whole  night  in  a fever.  Next  morning,  I found  the  fore- 
head greatly  swelled,  and  let  out  a considerable  quantity  of  mailer.  In  some  time  it  got  well;  she  had  it 
covered  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  never  after  complained.” 
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impartial  testimony,  that  a bone  loose  and  somewhat  depressed  will  fix  again  *. 
But  in  boys  especially,  where  depressed  bone  has  in  general  no  sharp  edges ; 
where  the  scull  rather  bends  than  breaks ; where  the  bone  is  vascular  and  growing, 
and  the  circulation  in  it  and  in  the  integuments  sound  and  vigorous,  the  chance  of 
fracture  healing  is  so  great,  that  I would  not  presume  to  touch  it,  unless  in  most 
peculiar  circumstances  ; especially  as  in  boys  the  dura  mater  is  too  tender  to  serve 
as  a second  scull  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain  : when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  make  large  openings  in  the  cranium  of  boys,  protrusion  of 
the  brain  and  death  ensue.  • 

it  is  not  then  the  present  but  the  remote  consequences  of  depression  we  have  to 
dread  : a depressed  is  more  apt  to  become  carious  than  a director  linear  fracture ; 
and  it  is  as  a fractured  Rib  or  Sternum  inflames  the  Pleura  or  Pericardium,  that  de- 
pressed fracture  of  the  scull  by  becoming  carious  inflames  the  brain.  This  is  an  acci~ 
dent  which  may  happen  in  any  form  of  fracture,  where  the  bone  i&  but  laid  bare, 
or  scratched,  or  punctured,  as  well  as  where  it  is  depressed;  it  is  one  for  which  the  sur- 
geon, who  has  endeavoured  to  reunite  the  fracture,  can  be  no  more  blamed  than  he 
could  be  blamed  for  an  extensive  suppuration  of  the  scalp,  where  having  stitched 
the  lips  of  the  wound  lightly  and  nicely  together,  and  taken  every  pains  to  prevent 
suppuration,  it  had  yet  suppurated  ; but  it  is  an  accident  so  frequent,  and  indeed  so 
much  depending  on  peculiar  forms  of  fracture,  as  to  occasion  a variety  of  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule. 

! Thirdly . The  first  exception  which  I would  explain  to  you,  is  not  of  this 
nature,  but  depends  on  other  concomitant  circumstances.  A fracture,  with  or 
without  depression,  may  be  of  such  extent  as  to  indicate  great  violence,  the  con- 
comitant symptoms  announcing  extravasation  : The  fracture  traversing  the  chan- 
nel wherein  the  great  branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  are  lodged,  they 
are  often  lacerated,  and  pour  out  much  blood,  which  may  be  actually  seen  oozing 
through  the  chinks  of  the  fracture,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to 
operate : but  then  our  sole  motive  for  operating  is  to  relieve  the  brain  from 

* « Samuel  Haste  received  a wound  on  the  upper  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  of  two  inches 
long,  •with  a loose  bone  andfratture.  Though  the  fracture  could  not  admit  of  a doubt,  yet  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  depression,  and  the  sides  of  it  were  firm  to  the  touch.  I saw  no  reason  for  the  ope- 
ration at  present,  but  carefully  attended  to  the  symptoms.  In  the  space  of  four  weeks  the  bone 
became  covered,  the  wound  healed,  and  he  has  since  enjoyed  perfectly  good  health.” — O' Haloran . 
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the  blood  which  oppresses  it,  not  on  account  of  the  fracture,  which  only  marks 
the  place  of  the  chief  violence.  Figure  3.  may  represent  such  a fracture ; where  («) 
marks  a wide  fracture  ‘(through  which  the  black  blood  is  seen)  running  down  into 
the  orbit,  perhaps  into  the  basis  of  the  scull  ; (b)  two  other  limbs  of  this  wide  and 
gaping  fracture,  running  down  along  the  temple,  and  backwards  through  the 
parietal  bone  ; (c)  represents  a large  corner  of  bone  depressed,  apparently  loose, 
and  so  surrounded  and  insulated  by  the  various  chinks  of  the  fissure,  that  you 
would  believe,  first,  that  it  would  be  easily  removed  if  that  were  reckoned  prudent ; 
secondly,  that  it  must  be  perfectly  easy  to  elevate  the  slight  depression  of  a bone  so 
insulated  ; thirdly,  you  would  be  naturally  inclined  to  fear  that  such  a bone  could  not 
have  sufficient  circulation  to  live  : but  all  this  is  deception,  a very  common  deception  ; 
for  such  a bone  is  steady,  immoveable,  cannot  by  any  force  of  the  levator  be 
elevated,  and  lives,  and  granulates  : (< d ) marks  the  trepan  circle  which  should  be 
made  in  these  circumstances,  and  the  piece  of  bone  being  sawed  through  and  picked 
away,  the  half-coagulated  blood  rolls  out  as  black  as  pitch,  and  the  patient  is 
relieved  and  finally  saved. 

This  represents  in  truth  the  head  of  a very  stout  sailor  lad,  who,  in  going  out  upon 
the  main-yard,  to  get  in  the  studding-sail  boom,  fell  clear  from  the  height  of  the 
main-yard  : no  stay  nor  tackle  broke  his  fall ; he  had  not  a wrist  nor  any  part  pained 
or  bruised  ; he  lighted  full  on  his  forehead,  which  bore  the  whole  force  of  the  fall, 
and,  by  hitting  a cat-head,  (a  solid  projecting  clump  of  timber,  round  which  the 
tackles  are  secured)  his  scull  was  fractured  with  deep  and  wide  rents,  running 
downwards  towards  the  basis,  in  every  direction.  This  happened  on  Supday  even- 
ing ; he  was  immediately  carried  down  to  the  cabin,  and  lay  long  insensible,  and 
when  he  revived,  found  himself  cold,  giddy,  sick,  and  powerless,  and  continued  to 
vomit  for  some  hours. 

On  Monday,  when  I saw  him,  there  was  no  delirium  nor  confusion  of  intellect, 
night  nor  day  ; no  faultering  of  the  tongue ; no  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ; no  sign 
nor  degree  of  palsy  in  ihe  left  side,  and  the  vomiting  had  ceased : He  complained 
of  nothing  but  of  indescribable  suffering  in  his  head,  and  a sort  of  oppression  and 
misery  during  the  night  ; yet  his  condition  was  very  decidedly  marked  by  a sign, 
which  I have  seldom  found  deceive  me,  a slowness  and  marked  intermission  of  the 
pulse,  which,  throbbing  slowly  and  heavily,  pauses  at  every  fifth  or  sixth  beat. 
The  wound  in  his  forehead  was  right-lined,  of  small  extent,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half ; not  mangled  nor  lacerated  j the  lips  not  puffed  up  by  extravasation,  but  sim- 
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pie,  as  it  had  been  made  with  the  blow  of  a pocker ; and  through  this  wound  the 
probe,  passing  obliquely,  discovered  a slight  depression,  a rough  edge  of  bone,  and 
wide  fractures,  through  which  the  buttoned  point  of  the  probe  might  have  passed. 
His  condition  was  singular  : He  was  a big  and  fleshy  lad  ; and,  from  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  posture,  the  sluggishness  of  his  motions,  the  manner  in  which 
his  limbs  were  folded,  and  the  slow  and  oppressed  way  in  which  he  spoke, 
from  the  slowness  of  his  breathing,  together  with  various  indescribable  circum- 
stances, one  felt,  while  standing  over  him  and  rousing  him  to  answer  questions,, 
as  if  conscious  that  he  lay  heavy  on  his  bed  *.  His  answers,  even  to  the 
most  curious  questions,  were  circumstantial  and  correct ; but  they  were  extort- 
ed by  urging  him  to  reply : his  answers  to  each  question  were  delivered  slowly, 
alter  drawing  a long  breath,  and  with  an  oppressed  sigh.  He  seemed  to  feel 
great  oppression  at  the  scrobiculis  cordis  : his  head  always  dropped  upon  his 
breast ; and  his  hands,  when  you  raised  them,  dropped  heavily  by  his  side. 
You  were  conscious  of  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  renew  a conversation,  by  the 
slowmess  and  sighing  with  which  he  began  his  replies  : he  lay  still,  oppressed, 
breathing  slowdy,  with  deep  inspirations,  and  he  had  a corresponding  pulse,  for  it 
throbbed  slow  and  heavy,  beat  just  50  in  the  minute,  and  at  every  fifth  or  sixth 
throb,  it  paused  distinctly  the  space  of  one  slow  pulsation. 

His  suffering  during  the  night,  he  said,  was  inexpressibly  great,  but  it  was  such  as 
he  could  in  no  shape  describe.  He  was  told  how  doubtful  his  condition  was,  and 
how  likely  that  we  should  advise  him  to  submit  to  an  operation  : After  passing  one 
night  more  in  this  oppressed  condition,  he  allowed  us  to  elongate  the  incision, 
making  at  the  same  time  a crucial  one,  by  which  these  terrible  fractures  (fig.  3.) 
were  displayed  ; but  the  inner  surface  of  the  flaps  of  skin  was  so  exquisitely  sen- 
sible f,  and  he  was  so  far  from  feeling  all  his  misery,  that  he  insisted  upon  being 
carried  to  bed. 

• • 

* I do  not  scruple  to  copy  expressions  of  this  inaccurate  kind  from  my  Case-book,  when  I find 
them,  however  incorrect,  to  be  suited  to  convey  those  lively  impressions  which  one  has  only  in  the 
moment  of  looking  upon  a patient. 

f I cannot  but  mention  here  with  approbation,  the  thin  plates  of  iron  used  by  Mr  Croker  King, 
as  Defenders.  I have  often  seen  much  crying  and  struggling,  severe  and  indecent  violences  used, 
the  operation  much  protracted,  and  conduced  altogether  in  a manner  which  must  have  shocked  every 
spectator,  from  the  want  of  them.  Something  of  this  kind  should  be  in  every  trepan  case  •,  this  mea- 
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But,  two  nights  more  of  that  indescribable  suffering,  which  he  had  tried  to  ex- 
press to  us,  quite  subdued  him : ^e  said,  “ Whatever  we  pleased  to  do  with  him, 
was  now  welcome.”  The  flaps  of  scalp  were  now,  on  Thursday,  in  a state  of  sup- 
puration ; the  black  blood  was,  at  the  time  of  incision,  distinguished  through  the 
fissures  ; and  upon  the  circular  piece  of  bone  (, d ) being  cut  with  the  trepan,  rolled 
out  in  large  clots.  I could  feel  a great  hollow  betwixt  the  scull  and  dura  mater, 
which  was  depressed  by  the  extravasated  blood,  and  the  probe  pressed  along  unob- 
structed for  several  inches,  in  every  direction,  from  the  trepan  hole.  To  talk  of 
repeating  the  perforations  till  an  extravasation  of  this  extent  were  uncovered,  would 
be  to  think  like  a school-boy  : the  process  was  in  this  case  simple  and  uninterrupted. 
The  patient’s  anxieties  and  oppression  were  gradually  relieved.  He  was  trepanned  on 
Thursday;  on  Friday  he  felt  quite  relieved  ; on  Saturday,  his  slow,  throbbing,  and  in- 
termitting pulse,  had  risen  from  fifty  to  eighty  in  the  minute  ; and  at  each  dressing 
the  blood  diluted  with  a sort  of  serous  exudation  from  the  surfaces  melted  and 
flowed  out.  At  the  first  dressings,  I made  way  for  its  flowing  out  more  freely,  by 
introducing  the  probe,  wrapped  in  oiled  lint,  and  moving  it  gently  round  betwixt 
the  scull  and  dura  mater ; and  as  the  dura  mater  rose,  which  it  did  visibly  from 
day  to  day,  it  assumed  a vermeile  colour  : the  scalp,  bone,  and  dura  mater  were,  in 
course  of  a fortnight,  one  undistinguished  mass  of  red  granulations  ; the  process  of 
healing  was  rapid  and  uninterrupted,  not  even  interrupted  by  the  loosening  of  a small 
piece  of  bone,  which  was  partly  cut  by  the  trepan  and  partly  insulated  by  the  frac- 
ture, and  which  I picked  away,  without  the  help  of  forceps,  with  the  probe.  I find 
that,  on  the  Sunday  following,  I had  been  obliged  to  turn  out  large  clots  of  blood 
with  the  probe,  which  presented  at  the  trepan  hole,  and  extended  far  under  the  scull ; 
and  that,  on  the  following  days,  I was  occasionally  obliged  to  use  the  syringe, 
with  tepid  milk,  to  wash  out  clots. 

Fourthly . 'Yet  you  must  perceive,  that  it  is  not  in  such  cases,  that  the  gaping  frac- 
ture, or  even  the  excessive  depression,  that  is  an  object  of  concern,  but  that  the  extra- 
vasated blood  is  at  once  the  cause  of  the  danger  and  of  those  signs  which  denote  its 
existence  ; and  those  signs  of  extravasation  may  be  so  decisive,  especially  when  con- 
joined with  fracture  and  depression,  as  to  induce  you  to  cut  open  the  integuments 
and  perforate  the  scull,  as  in  figure  4.  This  sketch,  figure  4.  represents  the- 

sure  of  precaution  prevents  one  of  the  most  meritorious  and  necessary  a&s  of  professional  cruelty 
from  both  appearing  more  barbarous,  and  being  actually  more  painful,  and  less  easily  accora* 
plished. 
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head  of  a fine  sailor  boy,  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  spirited,  active,  and  very 
thoughtless.  While  the  vessel  was  unloading,  lie  tripped  in  skipping  about  the 
deck,  pitched  headlong  into  the  hold  among  casks,  and  was  carried  up  into  the 
air  in  a state  of  stupor,  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  and  vomiting.  There  was  no 
external  wound,  but  a universal  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  snbstance 
of  the  scalp,  especially  over  the  right  eye-brow,  by  which  the*  eye  was  almost 
closed.  It  was  some  time  before  he  was  removed  from  the  ship  in  the  roads;  and 
when  I first  saw  him,  it  was  easy,  through  the  integuments,  swelled  as  they  were, 
to  distinguish  fractured  edges,  and  a depressed  bone ; but  the  extent  or  form  of  these 
could  not  be  ascertained,  and  indeed  they  never  should  have  been  with  me  a motive 
for  making  incision  into  the  swelled  scalp,  but  that  he  lay  still  in  a state  of  stupor, 
vomiting,  and  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  : his  stupor  was  not  the  deadly  snoring  of 
the  apoplectic  state ; it  had  the  peculiar  character  which  I have  just  attempted 
to  delineate  : He  could  be  roused,  was  sensible  and  rational  when  excited,  but 
still  he  was  in  a state  of  stupor,  into  which  he  instantly  relapsed.  Generally  the  re- 
moving the  patient  to  an  operation-table,  and  almost  always  the  first  incisions,  excite 
the  patient,  though  delirious,  he  becomes  rational,  though  torpid,  he  is  roused  ; 
yet  still,  even  when  thus  roused,  his  actions  bear  the  character  of  stupor  or  de- 
lirium. This  boy,  when  carried  to  the  dperation-table,  was  roused  to  a perfect 
consciousness  of  every  thing  around  him  ; and,  when  the  operation  was  done,  said, 
“ I think  I have  borne  it  with  spirit.” 

This  boy  then  \*&s  perhaps  a fit  subject  for  the  experiment  of  trying,  how  far  the 
powers  of  Nature  might  prevail,  in  at  once  supporting  the  system  under  oppression, 
healing  wide  fractures,  and  absorbing  much  extravasated  blood  ; for  while  there  was 
such  extravasation  outwardly,  along  with  conspicuous  fracture  of  the  scull,  there 
was  great  probability,  almost  a certainty,  of  extravasation  within.  It  was  an 
experiment  I did  by  no  means  feel  myself  intitled  to  make  ; because^  the  stupor, 
the  vomiting,  the  haemcrrhagy  from  the  nostrils  continued  : I therefore  made  an 
incision  into  the  tumor,  a long  incision,  which,  directed  by  what  I felt  without,  un- 
covered a long  fracture,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  represented  in  this  sketch. 
The  Jower  part  of  the  forehead  was  more  swelled  with  saggilation  ; the  eye  was  more 
closed  ; the  edges  of  the  incision,  when  laid  aside  as  here  represented,  were  more 
choaked  with  coagulated  blood  than  can  be  well  represented  in  a drawing  : the 
coagulated  blood  was  also  injected  so  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  pericra- 
nium, that  the  fractures  could  be  better  felt  than  seen  : but,  one  great  fracture  ( a ) 
running  down  the  forehead,  passed  into  the  orbit,  and  was  so  very  wide  that  it 
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easily  admitted  the  handle  of  my  scalpel : the  other  limb  of  the  fracture  ( [b ) run 
round  in  the  direction  of  the  coronal  suture  ; the  whole  piece  and  corner  marked 
( c ) was  deeply  depressed,  and  so  far  locked  under  the  edge  (d)  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  those  two  perforations,  and  to  cut  off  a small  projecting  corner  with 
the  finger-saw,  before  we  could  think  of  using  the  lever.  *The  blood  rolled  out 
through  the  first  perforation.  The  depression  of  the  dura  mater  by  the  blood  was  as 
great  as  in  the  former  case  ; the  circle  in  which,  I could  with  the  probe  feel  it  de- 
tached, was  as  wide  : The  rising  of  the  pulse,  which  had  been  oppressed  ; the  reco- 
very from  the  stupor  ; the  granulation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  closing  of  the 
wound ; and  the  daily  issue  of  clotted  blood,  make  this,  in  all  respects,  a just  paral- 
lel with  the  case  I have  just  related.  The  extent  of  the  wound  was  such,  that 
the  boy  was  not  dismissed  till  the  9th  of  January,  the  7th  of  September  being 
the  day  of  his  fall : But  what  surprised  and  gratified  me  was  this, — The  piece 
of  bone  marked  (c),  which  had  been  depressed  and  elevated,  actually  moved 
with  each  pulse  of  the  brain,  so  loose  did  it  lie  upon  the  dura  mater.  I feared, 
when  I saw  the  dura  mater  through  the  trepan  holes,  red  and  granulating ; when, 
on  the  20th  day  from  that  of  the  operation,  I found  also  all  the  exposed  part  of  the 
scull  covered  with  a fine  and  florid  pile  of  granulations,  this  triangular  piece  of 
bone  excepted,  (which  continued  yellow,  quite  bare,  and  still  moveable),  that 
it  must  become  entirely  carious,  and  exfoliate  ; and  that  this,  by  protracting  the  cure, 
or,  by  its  exposing  the  brain,  might  bring  the  boy  into  new  danger  : I had  this 
impression  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  marked  it  in  my  daily  report;  but  by 
the  6th  of  December,  the  same  pile  of  florid  granulations  had  crept  along  over  the 
whole  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  scull,  and  by  the  14th  the  whole  wound  was- 
cicatrized. 

Such  wide  and  gaping  fractures,  then,  imply  a very  heavy  blow,  or  a fall  from 
a great  heighth  : I find  them  often  accompanied  with  deep  apoplectic  stupor,  with 
palsy  of  one  side,  dilated  pupils,  and  involuntary  stools ; with  groaning  and  sigh- 
ing, an  uneasy  tossing  from  side  to  side  in  bed,  as  if  from  oppression,  and  a frequent 
raising  of  the  hand  to  the  affected  side  of  the  head. 

Fifthly.  There  is  a kind  of  danger  inseparable  from  certain  forms  of  de- 
pressed fracture,  which  no  experienced  surgeon  will  despise.  The  fracture, 
No.  2.  sheet  1.  flat  and  even,  having  no  particular  point  depressed,  causing  no  stu- 
por, and  attended  with  no  ill  signs,  is  by  no  means  a fit  subject  for  operation  : but, 
where  (as  in  sheet  2.  fig.  2.)  the  fracture  is  radiated  and  pointed,  where  the  bones- 
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do  not  “ lie  pashed  or  loose  upon  the  dura  mater,”  and  yet  are  much  shivered ; 
where  not  a long  flat  edge  is  driven  under  the  sound  bone,  but  particular  points  are 
depressed,  presenting  probably  on  their  inner  surface  spiculae  and  irregular  and  jagged 

edges,  there  is  imminent  danger,  not  from  the  depressed  bone  lying  heavy  upon  the 

• 

brain,  but  from  its  p<Sints  pricking  the  dura  mater,  whence,  on  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day,,  inflammation  extends  from  the  membrane  to  the  brain,  shiverings  and  tremors 
come  on,  and  the  patient  dies : Not  the  long  and  wide  fracture  (a  a , fig.  2.)  nor 
the  general  depression  produced  by  the  yielding  of  the  three  triangular  portions 
(£,  c,  d.)  are  the  cause  of  danger,  but  the  dipping  in  a more  perpendicular  direc- 
tion of  the  point  (d\  which,  being  central,  has  received  a great  proportion  of  the 
force,  and  wlflch,  by  being  driven  deeper  than  the  lateral  parts  ( b and  c),  is  likely  to 
carry  down  splinters  from  the  inner  table  of  one  or  both  these  portions  : It  is  be- 
cause the  scull  consists  of  two  tables,  and  not  by  the  peculiar  fragility  (though  it  is 
more  fragile)  of  the  inner  table,  that  points  and  spiculae  of  it  are  so  apt  to  be  driven 
into  the  brain  : when  the  pointed  portion  (d)  is  driven  below  the  level  of  the  conti- 
guous parts  ( b and  c),  it  leaves  behind  it  the  outer  table  of  each  of  these  portions, 
but  it  passes  the  inner  table,  and,  as  it  is  driven  inwards,  every  inequality,  or  angle 
of  the  fracture,  makes  a resistance  by  which  splinters  are  not  only  carried  before 
the  point  (</),  but  driven  vertically,  like  pins  or  sharp  wedges,  through  the  dura 
mater.  The  experienced  surgeon  distinguishes  at  a glance  the  forms  of  fracture 
in  which  there  is  danger  of  this  kind  : and,  in  a fracture  of  the  form  here  des- 
cribed, radiated , pointed , and  depressed , as  there  is  no  room  betwixt  fragments 
lapped  over  other,  like  fingers  when  plaited  and  squeezed  together,  to  admit  a lever, 
I think  it  right  to  apply  the  trepan  at  the  angle  (<?),  (as  usually  there  is  such  an 
angle  in  every  fracture  of  this  species),  through  which  the  lever,  being  introduced 
under  the  depressed  points,  raises  them,  and  the  probe,  being  turned  round  within 
the  scull,  will  ascertain  whether  any  rough  edges  still  present,  or  whether  any 
spiculae  or  dangerous  points  stick  in  the  membrane. 

Fifthly.  Fractures  of  this  form  may  prove  dang<  rous,  but  depressions  of  the  kind 
which  I am  next  to  describe  must  be  so.  The  form  of  depression  represented  in 
sheet  3.  fig.  6.  is  such  as  happens  when  a man  is  thrown  from  a stumbling  horse, 
and  pitches  with  his  head  directly  against  a stone  ; or  when  he  falls  from  a yard-arm, 
for  example,  and  pitches  upon  the  deck ; or  when  a block  and  tackle,  or  a corner- 
stone from  a building,  falls  directly  upon  <his  head.  This  fracture  is  described  by 
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the  ancients  under  the  title  of  Cameratio , the  camerated  fracture,  as  resembling  the 
inverted  tiles  of  a house  ; the  center  is  depressed  in  a direct  line,  the  sides  decline 
towards  that  center,  like  the  form  which  the  two  hands  make  when  laid  together 
edgeways.  The  form  of  this  peculiar  fracture  has  been  but  too  minutely  described  ; 
while  its  character  has  been  less  an  object  of  attention,  though,  from  its  very 
form,  these  inferences  are  plain  : First,  That  in  consequence  of  its  great  extent,  both 
lengthways  and  from  side  to  side,  the  oppression  of  the  brain,  if  such  an  effect 
could  be  produced  by  depression  of  the  scull,  should  be  most  manifest ; yet  I 
affirm,  from  experience,  that  such  effect  is  rarely  felt,  and  shall  prove,  at  the 
least,  that  oppression  of  the  brain  is  not  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  depression : 
Secondly,  I shall  prove,  That  from  the  depth  to  which  the  central  line,  or 
direct  fracture,  is  depressed,  there  must  invariably  be  presented  two  rough  and 
very  dangerous  edges,  which,  by  irritating  the  dura  mater,  will  cause  sup- 
puration : Thirdly,  That  though  the  patient  should  escape  this  danger,  the 
circular  fracture  or  crack  which  surrounds  the  whole,  and  which  must  invariably 
accompany  depression  of  this  form,  (without  which  indeed  the  bone,  in  an  adult 
at  least,  could  not  yield),  must  almost  always  insulate  the  depressed  pieces,  they 
must  in  nine  of  ten  cases  become  carious,  and  to  prevent  these  manifest  dangers, 
I imagine  it  to  be  clearly  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  elevate  and  pick  them  away,  by 
pressing  in  his  lever  betwixt  the  edges  of  fissures  usually  very  wide  ; or,  this  being  ei- 
ther impracticable,  on  account  of  the  wedge-like  impaction  of  the  depressed  portions, 
or  dangerous  from  the  dipping  of  one  end  of  so  long  and  broad  a fracture,  while  the 
other  is  rising,  he  should  apply  the  trepan  in  the  manner  represented  in  figure  7. 
applying  successively  the  crowns  of  the  trepan  ( a , £,  and  c.)  till  the  bone  can  be 
raised  without  being  turned  in  upon  the  brain. 

The  case,  which  I have  selected  for  illustrating  this  principle,  is  that  of 
an  old  man,  of  the  name  of  Thompson,  who  might  have  been  saved  by 
a timely  operation,  but  who  was  lost  by  delay.  Fie  had  fallen  headlong  down 
a precipice,  (the  Calton),  fractured  his  scull,  had  a depression  of  the  depth 
and  extent  you  see  marked  in  this  slight  sketch,  (sheet  3.  fig.  6.  and  7.)  a 
double  depression  in  the 'very  course  of  the  great  longitudinal  sinus  and  of  the 
falx,  which,  if  any  thing  could  oppress  the  brain  and  disorder  its  circula- 
tion, should  have  produced  that  effect : but  so  slightly  was  he  affected,  that 
nineteen  days  elapsed  without  himself  feeling,  or  his  friends  suggesting,  the  pro- 
priety of  procuring  assistance.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  this  was  his  condition : 
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The  depression  was  manifest  to  the  touch  and  to  the  eye  ; the  whole  extent  of  the 
bone  was  black  and  bare,  and  a pale  granulated  fungus  surrounded  it : he  had  never, 
from  the  moment  of  the  accident,  had  one  hour  of  sickness,  or  vertigo,  or  any  consi- 
derable pain,  but,  on  the  twentieth,  began  to  lose  his  appetite,  became  drowsy  when 
undisturbed, and  languid  when  forced  to  speak  or  move;  his  pulse  was  rapid  and  small, 
his  nights  were  passed  in  confusion. — On  the  twenty-second  day,  he  complained  of 
more  than  usual  pain,  of  slight  vertigo,  and  of  nausea;  and  these  symptoms  succeeding 
a night  of  confusion  and  delirium,  in  which  he  struggled  often  to  get  out  of  bed, 
made  it  necessary  to  perform  straightway  an  operation  so  obviously  necessary, 
which  had  indeed  been  resolved  on,  and  delayed  only  by  necessary  arrangements. 
The  crown  of  the  trepan  was  applied  twice,  and  through  each  perforation  the 
lever  was  introduced,  and  the  bone  poised  up,  but  could  not  be  safely  moved 
till  the  third  perforation  set  it  quite  free,  when  all  the  blackened  bone  was  taken, 
away. 

But  long  before  the  operation  was  performed,  the  fatal  inflammation  had  be- 
gun ; so  it  appeared  from  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  fatal  abscess,  which  had. 
indeed  destroyed  one  entire  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Hitherto  his  state  might 
rather  be  described  by  the  term  drowsiness  than  stupor : but  the  delirium  of  the 
night  preceding  the  operation  was  a decisive  and  fatal  sign.  This  delirium  never 
ceased : in  the  present,  as  in  all  cases  that  I have  watched,  the  symptoms 

were  aggravated  during  the  night : In  suppuration  of  the  brain,  every  long  slum- 
ber is  followed  by  a degree  of  delirium,  and  the  fate  of  a patient,  whose  condi- 
tion cannot  be  suspected  from  any  symptoms  occurring  during  the  day,  may 
be  prognosticated  from  the  confusion  in  which  he  passes  the  night.  Through 
the  night  following  the  operation,  our  patient  started  up  frequently,  struggled  to 
get  out  of  bed,  talked  incoherently,  but  the  return  of  light  restored  his  senses,  and 
during  the  day  he  was  rational  and  composed,  but  still  he  slumbered.  This  was  his. 
condition  during  the  nine  days  that  he  survived  the  operation  ; His  pulse  was  a hun- 
dred and  twelve,  weak  and  variable  ; he  wras  restless  and  confused  during  the 
day,  especially  after  slumbering,  and  was  delirious  during  the  night : from  the 
opening  in  the  scull,  there  was  a considerable  oozing  of  blood  and  of  bloody 
serum.  The  third  and  fourth  nights  after  the  operation  were  less  perturbed  : dur- 
ing the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  was  extremely  restless  and  agitated,  speaking  much, 
and  struggling  to  get  out  of  bed  : the  dura  mater  appeared  now  black  and  slough- 
ing, with  a foetid,  thin,  and  blood  discharge.  On  the  seventh,  he  became  coma- 
tose ; his  cheek  had  a circumscribed  and  hectic  flush;  his  pulse  beat  120  ; there 
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was  no  more  delirium,  he  lay  insensible,  and  passed  his  urine  and  faeces  inconsci- 
ously  : On  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  days,  the  coma  became  deeper  ; he  lay 
still,  and  muttering  ; and,  after  slight  convulsive  rigors,  expired,  on  the  ninth  day 
after  the  operation,  the  twenty-eighth  from  the  time  of  his  fall.  In  describing 
deep  suppuration  of  the  brain,  to  speak  of  the  laxatives  and  draughts  that  are  ad- 
ministered, or  of  their  effects,  were  a very  trivial  detail. 

The  dissection  of  the  scull  and  brain  are  represented  in  the  Plate  facing  this  page, 
where  (fig.  8.)  shows  the  external  surface  of  the  scull,  the  whole  extent  of  the  fracture 
and  of  the  denuded  dura  mater  being  seen  ; where  ( 'a , b>  and  c .)  denote  the  three 
circular  incisions  made  with  the  crown  of  the  trepan  ; (d  and  e,)  the  parts  of  the 
scull  which  had  scaled  off,  rather  by  ulceration  and  caries  than  by  the  force  of 
the  blow ; from  if  to  g ) marks  the  extent  of  the  naked  dura  mater,  while  (£) 
marks  a large  slit-like  opening,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  caused  by  sloughing  and 
bursting  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  latter  days  of  his  existence,  and  through  which 
the  matter  from  the  abscess  of  the  brain  flowed  copiously.  The  whole  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  in  a state  of  suppuration ; the  basis  of  the  abscess  was 
very  large  ; the  opening  through  the  dura  mater,  as  represented  at  (/)  in  figure  9. 
■was  like  that  made  by  a large  abscess  lancet,  into  the  sac  of  any  great  tumour  : the 
medullary  substance  of  the  brain  was  soft  and  gelatinous  \ the  part  immediately 
* surrounding  the  abscess  was  gangrenous,  marked  by  a black  or  leaden  colour,  ex- 
tending an  inch  or  more  round  every  part  of  the  abscess,  and  terminating  in  a disk 
or  halos  of  a deep  green  colour : The  left  hemisphere  was  also,  in  a degree, 
tainted  with  the  same  colours  and  slightly  ulcerated  on  its  surfaces. 

Seventhly . Punctured  Fracture  is  that  form  of  wound  in  the  bone  which  has  the 
same  relation  to  these  wide  fractures  and  broad  depressions,  that  the  stab  of  a bayo- 
net has  to  the  cut  of  a sabre  : plainly  and  indisputably  requires  the  trepan,  for 
in  no  case  can  we  divine  how  deep  the  point  may  have  gone  ; how  far  the  ball,  wea- 
pon, or  point,  may  have  sunk  into  the  brain ; in  what  degree  or  form  the  bone, 
especially  its  innei  table,  may  be  fractured  : blood  is  often  extravasated,  and  often 
spiculae  stick  in  the  dura  mater,  or  in  the  sinuses:  The  present  injuries  are  suffi- 
cient motives  for  applying  the  trepan,  and  caries  is  in  this  form  of  fracture  almost 
inevitable.  I hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  in  all  such  fractures  to  use  the 
trepan  ; to  place  the  center-pin  of  his  instrument  as  close  by  the  center  of  the  frac- 
ture as  its  irregularities  will  allow  ; and  to  operate  with  a crown  so  large  as  to  cover 
all  the  fracture,  and  cut  it  out  at  once.  The  sketches,  (sheet  4.  fig.  10.  and  1 1.) 
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represent  punctured  fractures.  Figure  10.  represents  that  of  a man  who  having, 
in  a low  tippling  cellar,  got  into  a drunken  brawl,  one  Sunday  night,  was,  by  the 
man  who  kept  the  cellar,  pushed  backwards,  (but  without  a blow  and  without  ma- 
lice), and  his  heel  encountering  a stool,  he  fell  directly  backwards,  so  as  to  hit  the 
ear  of  a carron  pot,  and  the  point  of  it,  entering  deeply  into  the  occiput,  made  a 
punctured  wound,  which  you  perceive  might  have  been  entirely  covered  and 
fairly  sawed  out  by  one  large  crown  of  the  trepan ; but  the  brain  was  so  inundated 
with  blood,  from  the  splinters  of  bone  transfixing  the  sinus,  that  he  died,  I may  say 
upon  the  spot,  in  convulsions : he  died  betwixt  night  and  morning,  and  before  wc 
could  have  matters  arranged  for  applying  the  trepan  : the  immediate  and  first 
inquiry  proved  so  manifestly  that  there  was  no  malice,  that  no  prosecution  ensued. 
Figure  1 1.  shows  the  star-like  fracture  produced  by  the  ball,  in  the  French  Captain, 
whose  case  is  narrated  in  an  early  part  of  the  volume,  whose  life  was  in  danger 
from  that  caries  which  must  have  come  in  process  of  time,  who  was  saved  by 
cutting  out  at  once  the  shattered  bone  and  flattened  ball. 

Such  cases  remind  me  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  this  as  a rule,  w That  all 
punctured  fractures  should  be  trepanned,”  and  of  enumerating  the  general  accidents 
by  which  they  are  produced  When  a man  falls  backwards  against  the  sharp  cor- 


* The  melancholy  consequences  are  admirably  depicted  in  the  following  singular  cases,  where  the 
fraCfure  was  so  minute  that,  had  the  integuments  been  fully  opened,  it  might  have  escaped  investi- 
gation ; and  yet  the  cutting  out  of  such  punCtured  piece  of  bone  early  could  alone  have  saved  the 
boy’s  life. 

Brand,  aged  about  14,  was  struck  on  the  temple  by  a pair  of  scissars  flung  at  him,  the  point 

of  which  stuck  a little  above  the  external  canthus  of  his  eye,  till  it  was  pulled  out.  A bit  of  sugar 
tied  on  the  wound  by  his  mother  stopped  the  blood.  He  complained  little  for  two  or  three  days  •, 
but  the  pain  gradually  increased  every  day  after.  However,  he  went  about  till  the  eighth  day, 
when  he  fell  into  convulsions,  and  I was  sent  for. — There  was  a hard,  tumor  under  the  pericranium 
and  crotaphite  muscle,  so  tense  that  a fluctuation  in  it  could  with  difficulty  be  perceived.  The  tu- 
mor lay  so  exaftly  under  the  artery,  that  it  could  not  be  laid  fully  open  without  wounding  the  artery. 
To  prevent  an  haemorrhage,  therefore,  I cut  the  artery  and  all  through  to  the  bone  with  a bistoury. 
About  half  an  ounce  of  well-conditioned  pus  rushed  out,  by  which  he  was  greatly  relieved. --When 
I thought  enough  of  blood  had  been  discharged,  it  was  easily  stopped  by  a dry  dossil  and  a halfpenny 
in  the  compress. — Next  day  he  was  brought  to  town  ; and  Dr  Gilchrist  ordered  such  internal  me- 
dicines as  were  judged  proper  for  him,  and  he  continued  easier  for  two  or  three  days.  After  which 
the  violent  headache  and  vomiting  returned  and  lasted  two  or  three  days  more,  when  a large  quan- 
tity of  matter  burst  out  from  within  the  scull,  which  again  gave  some  ease. — But,  though  the  orifice 
in  the  integuments  was  enlarged,  no  further  discharge  could  be  procured.  He  died  in  a day  or  two 
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ner  of  a stove  or  grate ; when,  by  the  bursting  of  a fowling-piece,  either  the  fragments 
of  the  gun-barrel,  or  the  breech-pin  enter  into  the  forehead  ; when,  by  a blow  from 
a hammer,  from  the  keys  of  a crane  swinging  and  hitting  the  head  ; when,  by  the 
blow  of  a sharp  pointed  stone,  making  a radiated  wound  of  the  scull,  depressed 
in  the  center  ; when  a splinter  from  a carronade,  or  bolts,  nails,  or  other  fragments 
of  iron  have,  in  a sea  engagement,  penetrated  the  scull ; when  a musket-ball,  a 
dagger’s  point  *,  or  the  point  of  a pike  or  bayonet,  stick  in  it — the  fractured 

after,  being  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  accident. — On  opening  his  head,  half  a pound  of  pus  was 
found  in  the  brain,  and  the  hole  in  the  scull  made  by  the  scissars  would  not  admit  the  point  of  a 
pin. — His  friends  absolutely  refused  the  trepan,  by  which  he  probably  might  have  been  saved.  His 
death,  however,  was  of  use  to  others,  who  more  readily  submitted  to  the  operation,  upon  seeing  the 
fatal  consequences  of  neglecting  it  in  his  case. 

* In  page  16  of  Marchetti,  there  is  an  interesting  case  of  a man  who  had  been  wounded  with 
a dagger.  “ He  was  apparently  cured,  a sort  of  cicatrix  was  formed  ; but  all  was  not  sound  below  ; for 
in  about  three  months  after,  he  began  to  have  epileptic  fits  ; and  he  had  his  fits  about  two  or  three 
times  every  month.  Sala,  who  was  in  the  consultation  with  Marchetti,  asked  him,  whether  he  had 
ever  had  a blow  on  the  head  ? He  told  the  story.  Then,  a probe  being  introduced  under  a sort  of 
scab,  which  was  in  place  of  a proper  cicatrix,  they  found  a fistula,  leading  to  the  bone.  The  opening 
was  dilated  with  the  knife.  Next  day  the  trepan  was  applied  : a yellow  ichor  flowed  out  from  the 
dura  mater  *,  it  was  filled  up  with  florid  granulations.  In  thirty  days  he  was  cured,  and  the  epi- 
lepsy never  returned.” 

« A few  days  before  the  battle  at  Worcester,  while  we  were  dressing  the  wounded  soldiers,  one  was 
brought  to  us  shot  with  a musket-bullet  on  the  right  side  of  his  head.  My  servant  Will.  Clarke, 
now  dwelling  at  Bridgenorth,  in  dressing  his  wound,  felt  the  shot  sticking  deep  in  the  scull.  I has- 
tened to  him,  and  saw  the  man  speechless.  We  laid  the  cranium  bare  by  a circular  incision,  and 
permitted  it  to  bleed  : then  passing  in  a levator,  we  raised  up  the  bullet,  and  pulled  out  the  depressed 
bones,  with  which  there  came  away  some  blood,  and  a little  of  the  brain.  This  being  wiped  away, 
there  appeared  a large  wound  in  the  dura  mater.  We  dressed  it  with  a sindon  dipt  in  ol.  ros.  and 
resina,  and  filled  up'the  cavity  wish  dossils  of  lint.  Having  so  likewise  dressed  up  the  trepanned 
bone,  we  applied  our  digestives  to  the  lips  of  the  wound,  with  emp.  e bilo,  and  bandage  over  all.  Be- 
fore we  had  dressed  him  up,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  asked  how  he  came  amongst  us.  Several  other 
things  he  demanded  of  us.  We  caused  him  afterwards  to  be  removed,  and  continued  our  care  of 
him.  The  wound  did  digest,  and  somewhat  of  the  brain  came  away  each  day  ; yet  his  speech  con- 
tinued : But  what  became  of  him  after  our  defeat,  I do  not  know. — Wiseman,  p.  148. 

Bartholine  tells  us  of  a man  in  Pavia,  who  being  wounded  behind  the  ear  with  a sword,  the  point 
stuck  in  the  bone.  He  remained  at  Pavia  some  months.  It  would  appear  that  the  surgeons  had  made- 
many  attempts,  but  surely  they  must  have  been  irresolute  ones,  to  take  it  out.  He  left  Pavia : He  died  of 
it.  But  how  long  he  lived  with  the  point  of  the  sword  sticking  in  his  scull,  Bartholine  did  not.  know. 
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bone,  and  the  fragment  of  the  weapon  or  the  ball,  must  be  cut  out  with  the  trepan, 
else,  slightly  as  the  patient  feels  the  wound,  he  will,  by  the  inflaming  of  the  bone 
and  the  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater,  be  irrecoverably  lost,  before  the  symptoms- 
indicate  danger.  These  are  almost  the  only  fractures  in  which  I think  the  largest 
sized  trepan  should  be  used. 

Shocking  as  the  accident  was,  which  I am  now  going  to  relate,  I hardly  ever 
saw  a punctured  fracture  that  I would  so  willingly  have  left  to  nature  as  that  represent- 
ed in  the  drawing,  No.  12.  which  represents  the  scull  of  Billy  Cameron,  a boy  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  occupied  a whole  morning,  with  his  little  play- 
fellows, in  swinging  upon  an  area  door  : The  staple  was  loose  ; the  insecurity  of 
the  door  made  a part  of  the  pleasure  they  had  in  swinging  upon  it.  When  it  came 
round  to  this  little  boy’s  turn,  the  stone  in  which  the  staple  was  socketed  gave 
way  ; the  gate  of  cast  iron,  the  corner-stone,  and  the  boy,  tumbled  all  at  once  into  the 
area  : A good  woman  ran  out  instantly  to  lift  the  boy,  and  found  him  lying  with  his 
head  pinned  to  the  ground,  betwixt  two  of  the  iron  pikes,  one  of  which  had  graz- 
ed and  wounded  the  left  side  of  the  head,  while  another  had  pierced  the  scull, 
and  was  sticking  in  the  parietal  bone,  the  weight  of  the  gate  and  the  stone  lying 
above  him.  She  carried  him  in  her  arms  into  her  house,  where  he  lay  without 
a sigh  or  a struggle,  cold,  pale,  and  death-like,  for  ten  minutes  : he  then  began  to 
draw  long  breathes,  to  groan,  and  to  open  his  eyes ; when  his  elder  brother  passing, 
and  hearing  of  the  nature  of  the  accident,  went  into  the  house  from  a common 
impulse  of  humanity,  and  found  his  little  brother  in  this  mangled  condition.  He 
called  a sedan  chair,  and  placing  him  on  his  knee  on  pillows,  brought  him  to  the 
Infirmary. 

Vestingius  told  Bartholine  another  singular  instance,  somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  of  a woman  who  was 
wounded  by  her  lover  (out  of  jealousy  upon  the  entering  of  a rival  into  the  chamber)  with  a dagger,  the 
point  of  which  stuck  in  the  scull : but  this  woman  recovered  ; for  though  they  could  not  at  first  extract 
the  point  of  the  weapon,  yet,  after  some  time,  the  wounded  part  of  the  cranium  gave  way  of  its  own 
accord  (probably  by  suppuration  and  caries)  ; the  point  of  the  dagger  loosened,  and  they  got  it  drawn 
cut  with  forceps.  And  J.  Dom.  Sala  told  Bartholine,  That  he  had  even  seen  a person  live,  with  the 
point  of  a sword  sticking  not  only  in  the  bone,  but  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  who  enjoyed 
tolerable  health,  except  that  he  had  frequent  epileptic  fits.  But  how  they  could  allow  a man  to 
continue  in  such  a dangerous  situation,  with  the  point  of  a weapon  plainly  sticking  in  the  brain,  with 
epileptic  fits,  and  exposed  of  course,  upon  the  slightest  irregularity,  to  be  seized  with  paralysis  and 
convulsion,  and  so  to  die,  amazes  me.  Why,  if  it  had  been  a thorn  sticking  under  the  nail  of  the 
great  toe,  they  should  have  cut  it  out. 
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By  the  time  his  father  and  mother  had  arrived,  he  was  quite  collected,  and  in  his 
senses,  he  was  sitting  'up,  while  his  head  was  shaved,  his  mother  took  him 
upon  her  knee,  and  soothed  him  j he  laid  down  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  and 
cried ; but  he  wiped  away  the  blood  carefully  and  nicely  with  his  handkerchief ; 
was  perfectly  collected  and  obedient,  and  neither  cried  nor  struggled.  The  wounds 
were,  one  upon  the  left  side,  slight  and  superficial,  from  the  grazing  of  one  of 
the  pikes  ; another  in  the  right  temple,  or  rather  about  the  center  of  the  parietal 
bone,  very  deep.  The  punctured  wound  of  the  integuments  admitted  a probe, 
which,  passing  obliquely  backwards,  encountered  the  edge  of  a deep  depressed 
fracture  : The  iron  point  had  not  directly  pierced  the  scull,  but  crushed  and 
burst  through  the  bone  obliquely,  and,  by  a lateral  pressure,  it  had  so  bent 
down  a piece  of  the  scull,  that  the  fracture  was  long  and  the  depression  broad  ; 
but  the  integuments  were  only  slightly  wounded,  they  were  punctured,  and 
not  torn.  The  boy  was  in  his'  perfect  senses,  without  even  that  tremor  or 
agitation  which  such  an  accident  might  occasion ; no  weakness  of  one  side ; 
no  stupor  ; no  vomiting  ; no  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ; no  slowness  nor  pausing 
of  the  pulse,  such  as  usually  accompanies  effusion  of  blood.  I was  averse  from 
the  proposal  of  opening  the  integuments,  and  ventured  to  prognosticate  the  worst 
consequences  if  a fracture,  already  so  extensive,  was  trepanned,  and  the  bones  torn 
away : But  the  boy,  though  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  an  ill  symptom*  was  tre- 
panned ; a long  incision  was  made  : the  crown  of  the  trepan  was  applied  where  the 
circle  is  traced  in  this  plan  at  (a)  No.  12.:  the  two  pieces  of  bone,  (b  and  r),  each 
half  an  inch  broad  and  an  inch  long,  were  twisted  and  pulled  away ; two  smaller 
fragments  were  loosened  and  pulled  away  by  the  help  of  the  levator  and  forceps : 
all  in  short  that  was  depressed  was  disengaged  and  separated  ; and  the  boy,  whose 
condition  was  after  the  accident  doubtful,  lay  now  in  a most  perilous  state : the 
integuments  cut  up  to  the  extent  of  three  inches ; the  scull  opened  to  the  same 
extent ; the  dura  mater  left  to  sustain  alone  the  force  of  the  arterial  pulsations,  the 
brain  already  protruding,  even  while  the  dura  mater  was  still  entire.  I never, 
in  boys,  find  the  dura  mater  capable  of  supporting  itself ; wherever  the  openings 
are  thus  wide,  it  inflames,  sloughs,  gives  way  at  one  or  more  points,  and  the 
proper  substance  of  the  brain,  previously  suppurated  and  ready  to  form  a 
fungus,  protrudes : so  it  was  in  this  case,  and  the  fungus  is  represented  in  the 
sketch,  fig.  13.  The  boy’s  condition,  while  he  lived,  is  explained  in  page  671 
of  this  work  ; the  dissection  of  his  brain  exhibited,  along  with  the  general  pheno- 
mena there  described,  the  following  peculiarities. 
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“ The  chief  disorder  lay  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  though  it  was  in 
part  communicated  to  the  left  *.  The  left  ventricle  was  somewhat  enlarged,  its 
surface  irregular  and  soft,  with  suppuration,  while  a dirty  greenish-coloured  pus 
lined  the  walls : The  inflammation,  thus  communicated  to  the  left  side,  was  uni- 
versally diffused  : the  substance  of  the  brain,  in  its  anterior  part,  remained  natural ; 
the  cortical  and  medullary  parts  were  distinguished  by  the  usual  colours  and  forms, 
but  the  substance  of  the  brain,  where  it  approaches  either  inflamed  surface,  the 
inflamed  surface,  viz.  of  the  ventricle,  or  the  suppurated  surface  of  the  hemisphere, 
assumes  a dirty  olive  green  colour,  which  muddy  and  dusky  green  is  the  prevail- 
ing colour  of  the  inflamed  or  half-gangrened  parts.  Immediately  opposite  to  the  wide 
opening  of  the  scull,  all  distinction  of  medullary  and  cineritious  substance  ceases;  the 
brain  has  degenerated  into  a confused  mass,  which  may  be  represented,  in  a drawing 
or  a model,  by  a ground  of  olive  green  touched  with  spots  of  vermilion,  like  ex- 
travasated  blood.  The  dura  mater  covering  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was 
much  thickened  and  leathery-like  ; its  vessels  conspicuous,  red,  and  turgid,  and  coated 
with  a tenacious  coat  of  pus,  greatly  resembling  and  in  some  degree  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  coagulable  lymph  ; but  there  was  much  unequivocal  pus  spread  over  all  the 
hemishpere,  reaching  even  to  the  basis  of  the  scull.  The  most  difficult  and  interesting 
part  of  the  anatomical  inquiry  was  that  which  related  to  the  state  and  origin  of  the 
fungus : It  proceeded  apparently  from  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  from  the  pia 
mater  ; it  was  elongated  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  the  form  of  threads,  the 
remains,  I presume,  of  vessels  which  gave  consistence  and  strength  to  what  in 
other  respects  resembled  mucus.  The  dura  mater  was  perforated,  but  not  round  the 
margin  of  the  circle  made  by  the  trepan,  as  if  wounded  by  the  teeth  of  the  instru- 
ment ; the  openings  were  round  and  centrical  in  regard  to  the  naked  part  of 
the  membrane,  and  were  filled  by  the  protruding  parts  of  the  fungus.” 

I should  add,  That  in  taking  the  cast  from  this  boy’s  head,  which  I did  with 
my  own  hand,  not  trusting  to  a figure-caster,  the  fungus  stuck  firmly  to  the  mould, 

* The  description  of  the  boy’s  condition,  from  the  moment  of  the  accident  to  that  of  his  death’  . 
is  from  my  own  notes,  p.  671.  The  more  particular  dissection  of  the  protrusion  or  fungus  of  the 
brain,  which  is  now  described,  is  from  additional  notes,  made  by  my  brother  Mr  Charles  Bell.  The 
first  exhibits  a general  view  of  the  inflamed  brain  ; the  second,  a particular  anatomy  of  the  protruding 
tumor.  And  I recollect  it  was  my  brother’s  chief  intention  to  ascertain,  by  a careful  dissection, 
whether  the  vessels  of  such  fungus  were  continuous  with  those  of  the  pia  mater  or  brain. 
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in  consequence  of  its  vascularity  and  connection  with  the  brain ; it  was  then  (in  pull- 
ing away  the  mould)  that  the  tumor  lost  its  form,  but  not  its  vascularity,  for  its  ves- 
sels hung  in  long  strings  through  the  several  openings  of  the  dura  mater  : the  sketch. 
No.  1 3.  represents  the  head  of  this  boy  in  the  moment  of  death.  Surely  he  had  been 
safer  if  left  untrepanned  : I attribute  his  fate  to  the  large  openings,  yet  without  the 
shadow  of  blame  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  who  proceeded  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  surgery,  and  took  no  bones  away  but  such  as  were  loose.  It  is  never- 
theless a question,  and  ever  must  be,  whether  he  might  not  have  survived  had 
his  wound,  shocking  as  it  was,  been  left  to  nature. 

Eightly.  One  principle,  relating  occasionally  to  every  form  of  fracture  ; to  the 
depression  ; the  angular  and  fractured  wound  of  the  scull ; the  mere  rima  or 
fissure  ; nay,  even  to  the  slightest  bruise  of  a bone,  is  this — that  every  such 
fracture  is  apt  to  become  carious.  When,  by  carelessness  or  design,  a fracture  has 
been  quite  neglected,  or  imprudently  treated  ; when,  along  with  a fracture  or  fissure, 
the  scull  has  been  grinded  and  bruised  by  a carriage  wheel,  or  grazed  and  deadened 
by  a musket-ball ; when  the  wound  and  the  exposed  bone  has  been  much  neglected  or 
much  tormented,  by  the  ignorant  surgeon,  the  fractured  part  becomes  carious  j when 
the  wound  becomes  pale  and  flabby,  the  bone  still  seeming  to  the  touch^of  the  probe 
bare  and  rough,  or  in  part  exposed,  yellow,  duskish,  or  inclined  to  blackness;  when 
the  patient  sickens  and  becomes  languid,  with  a furred  tongue,  a hot  skin,  and  a febrile 
pulse,  and  a corded  feeling  within  the  head — let  the  surgeon  no  longer  show  his  hu- 
manity or  skill,  by  watching  his  patient,  but  make  haste  to  perforate  the  scull : 
if  he  perforate  early,  he  will  find  but  a little  cream-coloured  pus  upon  the  dura 
mater,  which  will  granulate  and  reunite  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  scull  ; but 
if  -he  wait  but  three  days,  the  ulceration  will  affect  the  brain. 

Let  this,  qualified  with  such  exceptions  as  your  own  good  sense  and  ex- 
perience may  suggest,  be  your  rule  of  practice.  It  is  not  by  neglecting  de- 
pression, which  never  is  in  itself  hurtful,  but  by  disregarding  a carious  bone,  and 
the  slight  but  mortal  signs  of  internal  suppuration,  that  many  patients  are  lost. 

A little  boy,  L D — , of  the  age  of  Cameron,  in  going  to  school,  wTas 

crushed  betwixt  a cart-wheel  and  the  wall,  thrown  down,  mangled,  and  carried 
home  writh  a wide  and  lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp,  and  9,  very  slight  de- 
pression of  the  bone.  The  scull  of  this  boy  is  represented  in  sheet  3.  fig.  14. 
The  integuments  were  lacerated  and  turned  back,  so  as  to  display  an  inconsiderable 
fracture  and  slight  depression  in  the  fontanel,  where  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures 
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cross  ; the  wound  was  but  slightly  lacerated,  the  fracture  by  no  means  des- 
perate, and  the  depression  harmless,  for  the  boy  was  composed  and  perfectly  calm* 
The  integuments  were  cleaned  and  replaced  ; and  for  three  weeks  the  boy  enjoyed 
perfect  health,  the  wound  granulating  and  appearing  to  heal.  All  along,  his  dan- 
ger might  have  been  prognosticated  from  the  state  of  the  wound  ; for  though 
it  granulated,  it  did  not  heal  j the  lips  were  florid,  but  separate the  lower 
surface  was  quite  detached  from  the  scull,  the  bone  rough,  and  the  edges  of  the 
fracture,  rough  and  carious,  encountered  the  point  of  the  probe  : But  in  the  fourth 
week  his  danger  was  declared,  and  the  affection  of  the  brain  begun ; he  was  fe- 
verish, had  acute  pain  in  the  head,  had  frequent  startings  and  aguish  shiverings, 
and  passed  his  nights  without  sleep : Not  only  was  the  state  of  the  wound  over- 
looked, and  the  first  signs  of  internal  suppuration  disregarded,  but  though,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day,  his  headaches  were  aggravated,  though  he  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsion, became  paralytic  of  the  left  side,  and  his  pupils  were  dilated,  no  anxiety 
was  excited  even  by  these  decided  signs  of  suppurating  brain  ; he  was  immersed 
in  the  warm  bath,  had  a glyster  administered,  and,  to  revive  him  from  this  debility  !’ 
had  occasionally  A little  port  wine  ! Two  days  had  the  boy  lain  in  this  condi-. 
tion,  before  the  fracture  and  wound  became  a subject  of  attention  ; then  the  scalp 
was,  by  cutting  a few  bridles  of  adhesion  which  retained  it,  thrown  back,  the  scull 
was  again  uncovered  as  at  first ; a fracture,  with  slight  and  general  depression,  was 
plainly  perceived  ; but  a much  more  dismal  appearance,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
blackness  of  the  bone,  which,  in  all  the  depressed  part,  and  to  some  extent  around, 
it,  was  now  discoloured. 

Though  the  child  had  long  been  distracted  with  severe  pain  in  the  head,  had'  ° 
been  struck  with  palsy,  accompanied  with  occasional  convulsions,  and  now  lay 
oppressed,  with  a dilated  pupil,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  surgeon  was  prevailed 
with  to  look  upon  him  with  any  degree  of  interest ; at  last  he  was  induced  to 
perform  the*  operation  of  trepan,  but  with  what  views  1 never  yet  could  compre- 
hend : The  case  plainly  required  the  cutting  out  of  the  carious  bone  ; under  that 
surely  lay  the  pus  ; but,  to  my  utter  surprise,  I saw  the  crown  of  the  trepan 
applied  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  depression,  manifestly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  trepan,  first,  upon  the  firm  bone,  and  then  introducing  the 
lever  by  that  hole,  and  raising  the  depressed  part  ! though  unquestionably  a 
part,  thus  slightly  and  generally  depressed,  was  sufficient  to  bear  the  instrument; 

A part  thus  blackened  with  caries  should  have  been  cut  out,  and  not  sound 
bone  trepanned  to  spare  that  which  was  diseased ; and  surely  whatever  matter 
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Was  to  be  found,  the  surgeon  had  reason  to  expect  under  the  carious  part ; for 
the  caries,  being  the  cause  of  such  abscess,  must  have  been  the  center  or  focus  of 
it.  In  compliment  to  the  rules  of  surgery,  and  in  contradiction  to  plain  sense, 
the  perforation  was  made  at  (0),  at  a distance  from  this  depression,  over  which 
the.  lever,  when  introduced,  had  not  the  slightest  power.  Next  was  made  another 
perforation  ( b\  which  approached  a little  more  boldly  towards  the  depressed  part : 
The  first  perforation  (a)  was  actually  at  the  distance  of  two  diameters  of  the 
trepan  from  the  edge  of  the  fractured  and  carious  part  : the  second  crown  of  the 
trepan  was  placed  at  (£),  betwixt  the  first  perforation  and  the  fracture.  Both  the  per- 
forations were  made  in  the  sound part  of  the  boney  which  bled  in  the  vascular  scull 
of  a boy  as  the  gums  do  when  scarified,  and  over  the  sound  part  of  the  brain , so 
that  not  a particle  of  matter  flowed.  This  second  perforation,  though  in  contact 
with  the  fracture,  was  as  unavailing  as  the  first  in  relieving  the  depression,  the 
sole  object  of  the  operation  : at  last  the  perforation  (c)  being  made  upon  the  coronal 
suture,  near  the  vertex,  and  through  the  carious  part  of  the  bone,  the  matter  spouted 
out,  and  the  operator  and  his  assistant  eyed  each  other  with  a smirk  of  exultation 
at  their  success,  perhaps  of  congratulation  in  having  lighted  so  accidentally,  so  for- 
tunately, upon  a cause  of  danger  which  they  were  little  aware  of.  This  last 
perforation  should  have  been  the  sole  object,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
operation,  as  it  at  once  gave  vent  to  the  abscess,  and  cut  away  a part  at  least  of 
the  carious  bone : It  was,  I am  sorry  to  say,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; tooth 
forceps  and  lithotomy  forceps  were  called  for,  and  all  the  intermediate  points  of  bone 
twisted  and  torn  away,  the  trepan  holes  and  the  carious  depression  being  converted 
into  one  wide  and  circular  opening,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; without 
any  proper  fungus  having  formed,  the  brain,  (still  covered  by  the  dura  mater) 
protruded  in  a general  way,  and  soon,  by  sloughy  orifices  forming,  (as  in  the  case 
of  Billy  Cameron),' a fungus  began  to  protrude,  which  was  duly  powdered  with 
alum,  till  the  seventh  day,  when  the  boy  expired. 

The  lesson  which  this  case  illustrates  is  .-cue  of  the  most  necessary  in  surgery, 
viz.  the  duty  of  observing  the  state  of  the  integuments,  the  caries  of  the  bone, 
and  the  first  slight  symptoms  of  disordered  brain,  accompanied  with  separation  of 
the  integuments  from  the  carious  scull : the  imprudence  of  making  large  openings  is 
also  conspicuous,  and  the  propriety  of  trepanning  the  depressed  bone  wherever  it  will 
bear  it,  since,  while  in  giving  vent  to  the  matter,  we  cut  away  the  caries;  and  finally,  I 
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would  have  you  on  every  such  occasion  not  to  think  merely  of  vindicating  yourself 
by  adhering  to  the  strict  rules  of  art,  but  to  reflect  on  the  use  and  purpose  of 
your  operation,  and  to  do  boldly  for  your  patient’s  safety  those  things  which  sense 
and  experience  dictate.  Such  abscess  of  the  brain  often  follows  a neglected  frac- 
ture, and  requires  a trepan  to  open  it,  in  place  of  a lancet. — These  are,  I appre- 
hend, the  chief  rules  tor  the  treatment  of  depressed  and  carious  fractures. 
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ON  THE  STATES  OF  CONCUSSION  AND  COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN „• 
WITH  EXAMPLES  NARRATIVE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


T o treat  fractures,  wounds,  and  other  open  and  manifest  injuries  of  the  scull, 
prudently  and  skillfully  may  be  thought  difficult ; but  how  to  reason  concerning  those 
internal  injuries  which  are  hidden  from  the  senses,  and  marked  only  by  variable  and 
uncertain  signs,  must  ever  be  perplexing.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  generally 
desired  by  the  profession  than  some  decisive  marks,  denoting  the  particular  nature 
of  that  stupor  in  which  a patient  lies  oppressed  after  a fall  or  a heavy  obtuse  blow. 
But  there  is  no  such  sign:  we  are  doomed  to  proceed  in  our  profession  always 
with  a degree  of  uncertainty,  and  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  a perpetual  and  at- 
tentive exercise  of  our  judgment  and  senses.  It  is  only  by  a deliberate  and  calm 
review  of  the  circumstances  attending  concussion,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  thing 
like  a conclusion  j and,  in  the  course  of  reasoning,  which  I am  now  to  lay  before 
you,  you  will,  I trust,  feel  the  advantage  of  those  general  views  I have  formerly 
delivered  ; for  it  is  my  object  now  to  make  a parallel  betwixt  Concussion  and 
Compression,  the  Apoplectic  and  the  Paralytic  States  of  the  Brain  ; to  establish  in 
shoit  the  relation  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  : To  be  surgeons,  you  must  be  physi- 
cians ; and,  even  though  educated  as  physicians,  you  must  still  make  yourselves 
acquainted  with  the  details  even  of  that  profession  which  you  are  not  to  practice. 
It  is  shrewdly  to  be  suspected,  that  a physician,  who  boasts  of  knowing  nothing 
of  our  profession  of  surgery,  knows  little  of  his  own. 
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EFFECTS  OF  CONCUSSION  IN  A LIMB. 


To  reason  upon  the  cause  of  every  phenomenon  in  the  living  body,  is  natural  and 
unavoidable,  and  does  by  no  means  contribute  either  to  multiply  or  confirm  what- 
ever prejudices  we  may  have  : It  is  only  from  refusing  to  reason  that  our  worst  preju- 
dices have  arisen ; and  prejudices  of  ignorance  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the 
prejudices  of  those  who,  being  willing  to  reason,  are  of  course  open  to  conviction, 
and  inclined  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  whatever  new  views  or  unobserved  pheno- 
mena are  brought  to  light.  Nothing  perhaps  can  be  more  unmeaning  than  the  word 
Concussion,  which  is  not,  in  the  common  acceptation,  accompanied  with  any  conviction 
of  the  structure  of  the  brain  being  disordered  by  the  shock,  the  term  implies  a belief 
that  the  affection  is  of  the  nature  usually  denominated  Nervous  ! that  it  is  inscrutable 
in  its  nature  ! that,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  immediate  cause,  we  can  do  nothing 
to  recover  our  patient ! that  whatever  phenomena  we  observe,  are  such  as  are  usually 
designated  signs  of  debility  ; and  from  this  persuasion,  and  an  indistinct  and  con- 
fused analogy,  (as  Mr  Abernethy  observes)  betwixt  fainting  and  concussion , stimu- 
lants and  wine , the  most  dangerous  of  all  medicines,  are  poured  down. 

If  Concussion  be  indeed  this  inscrutable  nervous  affection,  unattended  with  phy- 
sical disorder,  we  must  become  mere  spectators  j there  is  an  end  of  reasoning,  and  in 
such  uncertainty  it  were  better  to  refrain  from  practice.  But,  the  comparing  the  brain 
with  other  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  will  bring  to  our  recollection  many  consolo- 
tary  circumstances,  which  will  encourage  you  to  believe,  that  here  also  our  profession 
may  be  useful.  What  does  a bruise,  a shock,  and  a general  injury,  do  to  a limb?  Does 
it  produce  any  sort  of  disorder  in  a limb,  which  it  may  not  produce  in  the  more  deli- 
cate substance  of  the  brain  ? When  a man  is  hurt  by  the  oblique  blow  of  a can- 
non-ball, or  has  his  thigh  bruised  by  riding  furiously  against  a carriage,  by  a fall, 
or  by  a log  of  wood,  a block  of  stone,  or  any  heavy  body  falling  upon  him, 
what  does  he  feel  ? nothing  but  numbness  : the  part  is  torpid ; he  hardly 
knows  how  much  he  is  hurt ; he  is  lame  ; and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
internal  or  physical  disorder  has  taken  place  so  suddenly ! yet,  before  he  is 
recovered  from  his  confusion,  or  is  able  to  mount  his  hwrse,  the  limb  is  stiff  and 
swelled  ; the  swelling  increases  every  moment  ; the  suffusion  of  blood,  under 
the  transparent  skin,  shows,  by  the  speedy  discolouring  of  the  part,  that  the  swel- 
ling, (too  sudden  to  proceed  from  increased  vascular  action)  proceeds  truly  from 
blood  extravasated  by  the  ruptured  vessels,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  swelling  in  the  deeper  parts  is  from  the  same  cause  : The  vessels  of  the 
limb  have  given  wray  in  many  parts  j its  cellular  substance  is  choaked  with  blood  : 
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If  the  suffusion  be  so  universal  and  so  great  as  to  suffocate  the  arterial  action, 
the  limb  never  recovers,  all  living  action  stops,  it  gangrenes  and  dies : If  the  blood 
be  injected  in  such  a degree  as  to  create  only  pain  and  disorder,  the  arterial  action 
is  rather  excited,  and  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  suppurative  inflammation  take  place  : 
If  the  blood  be  less  generally  injected  into  the  limb,  it  is  more  easily  absorbed,  and 
the  swelling  is  resolved  without  redness  or  pain.  Of  this  suite  of  phenomena  I 
must  needs  remind  you,  before  proceeding,  to  observe  in  what  degree  these  ap- 
pearances take  place  in  shocks  or  blows  upon  the  head,  and  in  what  degree  they 
are  likely  to  affect  the  function  of  the  brain. 


OF  CONCUSSION V 

The  patient  who  has  fallen  from  a great  height,  and  lies  insensible  from, 
the  shock,  has  sustained  the  principal  injury  in  that  system  of  vessels  which, 
from  all  that  I have  related  to  you,  is  the  most  delicate,  and  the  most  susceptible 
of  extravasation.  Nor  is  there  any  mark  wanting  of  extravasation,  slighter  or 
greater,  general  or  local,  having  taken  place  in  the  brain : Nervous  affection 
(if  we  are  still  to  use  this  unmeaning  term)  might,  for  a moment,  confound  the 
function  of  the  brain,  as  a man  is  not  only  stunned  but  sickened  by  a blow  of  the 
fist  ; but  the  patient,  who  has  suffered  a concussion,  lies  insensible,  snoring,  and 
with  his  senses  oppressed,  and  is  in  a state  resembling  that  of  apoplexy  or 
intoxication ; his  forehead  Is  swelled,  his  eyes  often  closed,  and  his  features  de- 
formed with  extravasated  blood ; blood  gushes  at  once  from  his  nostrils,  mouth, 
and  eyes ; his  pulse  is  slow  and  pausing  ; his  limbs  and  joints  loose  and  re- 
laxed ; the  pupils  of  his  eyes  dilated ; his  breathing  slow  j his  whole  body 
cold  ; you  hardly  know  that  he  is  alive,  but  by  his  groans.  If  blood  has 
thus  burst  from  every  part  of  this  system  of  vessels,  is  it  likely  that  the  brain 
has  escaped?  If  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nostrils,  of  the  throat,  of  the  ears,  have 
burst  from  the  shock,  and  blood  is  also  effused  under  the  skin,  is  it  likely  that 
the  delicate  substance  of  the  brain  should  escape  the  same  degree  of  suffusion  ? 
It  is  indeed  true  that,  when  the  patient  dies,  and  his  brain  is  dissected  in  that 
coarse  and  slovenly  manner,  which  is  but  too  common,  and  by  boys  who  hardly 
know  its  natural  colour  and  forms,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  account 
for  the  sudden  death  of  the  patient  j and  it  is  confidently  reported  so,  because 
there  is  no  fracture  of  the  scull,  nor  any  conspicuous  effusion  of  blood  but  when. 
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a brain  thus  deranged  is  dissected  by  a master  who,  by  judging  what  is  likely  to 
happen*  knows  what  to  look  for  ; the  phenomena,  though  little  perceptible  to  an 
ignorant  man,  must  be  interesting  to  a thinking  observer. 

“ A man  (says  Mr  Abernethy  having  fallen  from  the  roof  of  a brew- 
house,  a height  of  at  least  eighty  feet,  had  his  fall  broken  by  touching  the 
ground  first  with  his  wrist,  which  was  dislocated  and  mangled ; his  forehead 
next  struck  the  ground,  and  his  face  was  bruised,  but  his  cranium  was  uninjured  : 
He  lay  at  first  almost  inanimate,  cold,  and  with  a feeble  pulse  : when  he  became 
warm,  he  had  stertorous  breathing,  a dilated  pupil,  and  a profuse  perspiration  ; his 
pulse  rose  to  140,  he  recovered  a degree  of  sensibility,  his  pupil  contracted,  and 
his  eye-brows  were  drawn  into  a frown  ; but  his  pulse  again  subsided ; the  animal 
functions  gradually  failed  j he  died  the  following  day  ; and  his  head  was  dissec- 
ted by  Mr  Abernethy,  who  reports  the  state  of  the  brain  in  these  words : “ On 
dissection,  there  appeared  every  mark  denoting  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  pia  mater,  of  short  duration.  The  minute  arteries  of  the  pia  mater  were  tur- 
gid with  blood ; in  many  places  there  was  the  appearance  called 
blood-shot,  which  was  also  to  be  seen  in  the  lining  of  the  ventricles.  Dark- 
coloured,  and  in  some  places  bloody,  coagulable  lymph  filled  all  the.,  recesses  be- 
tween the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater.  On  dividing  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  all  its  vessels  appeared  as  if  injected  with  blood.” 

Every  word  of  this  report,  (more  impartial  than  any  I could  relate  on  my  own  au- 
thority,) conveys  the  idea  of  turgescence  of  vessels,  and  general  cellular  effusion, 
throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  brain,  and  makes  good  the  parallel  betwixt  that 
state  designated  by  the  term  Concussion  of  the  Brain,  and  the  benumbed  and  torpid 
condition  of  a limb  whose  arteries  are  burst  and  cellular  substance  suffused  by  a 
blow : It  is  noV  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  more  suited  to  support  the  paral- 
lel than  that  suite  of  phenomena  which  takes  place  in  concussion.  Recollect  fully 
the  doctrine  I have  formerly  laid  down,  and  you  will  comprehend  at  once  all  the 
phenomena  which  distinguish  concussion  from  compression  of  the  brain. 
“ Every  cause  which  affects  the  brain  universally  through  all  its  parts,  as  turges- 
cence of  its  vessels,  or  general  Suffusion  of  its  substance,  interrupts  and  disorders  its 
functions ; while  a partial  compression,  as  that  proceeding  from  depressed  bone, 
extravasated  blood,  or  any  thing  external  to  the  brain,  affects  its  functions  very 
slightly,  unless  the  compression,  though  local,  is  such  as  actually  to  cause  death.” 
The  patient  who  has  fallen  from  a great  height,  or  otherwise  suffered  that  shock 
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which  so  deeply  effects  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  found,  when  lifted  from  the 
ground,  cold,  pale,  motionless,  without  pulse,  without  sense,  and  is  as  in  a faint- 
ing fit ; if  he  continues  cold,  and  passes  his  urine  and  faeces  involuntarily,  he  dies. 
The  first  signs  of  returning  life  are  deep  and  oppressed  groans,  the  cold  sweat  break- 
ing on  his  temples,  and  a fluttering  motion  in  the  pulses : when  laid  in  bed,  when 
warmed  and  restored  to  life,  the  groans  become  more  frequent,  he  seems  deeply 
oppressed,  he  tosses  his  limbs  from  time  to  time  ; his  face  is  flushed,  his  nostrils 
dilated,  his  breathing  laborious  and  noisy,  his  pulse  slow  and  heavy,  and  he  has  all 
the  symptoms  of  deep  apoplexy:  By  the  second  day  his  pulse  has  risen  to  120; 
his  lips  are  parched,  his  skin  dry,  his  eye  more  open  ; he  stares  wildly,  but  is 
insensible  ; and  being  roused,  he,  after  a short  and  confused  struggle,  and  mutUrmg, 
as  in  low  delirium,  falls  down  again  into  a heavy  slumber,  from  which,  if  bled  and 
purged  profusely,  and  his  head  bathed  with  cold  vinegar,  the  surgeon  hav- 
ing the  good  sense  to  refrain  from  giving  opium  or  wine,  he  gradually  reco- 
vers. It  would  appear,  from  this  series  of  symptoms,  that  whatever  general 
effusion  takes  place  in  the  moment  of  the  shock,  is  slowly  absorbed ; and 
that  the  febrile  inflammatory  action,  which  such  a state  of  the  sensorium  ex- 
cites, in  the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  fall,  is  harmless : Yet  not  unfre- 
quently  there  is  a true  Typhomania  ; the  pulse  rises  higher,  and  throbs  power- 
fully ; and  the  patient,  after  long  tossing  and  oppression,  starts  from  his  bed,  strikes 
and  struggles  with  his  attendants,  and  subsides  again  into  a state  of  torpor ; but 
by  profuse  evacuations,  and  bold  prescriptions,  escapes  the  danger  of  an  inflamed 
brain,  though  the  action  sometimes  terminates  in  continued  insanity  followed  by 
imbecility. 

These  successive  states,  first  of  coldness  and  stillness  in  all  the  vital  actions,  with  op- 
pressed brain,  and  next  of  high  arterial  action,  accompanied  with  delirium,  have  al- 
ways struck  me,  as  intimating  strongly  the  parallel  (so  natural  in  every  other  point 
of  view)  betwixt  a contusion  of  a limb,  or  of  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  and 
concussion  of  the  brain  : Nor  am  I over  anxious,  when  I find  my  patient  quite  in- 
sensible, lying  in  a state  of  stupor,  resembling  intoxication,  if  that  first  stupor  be 
followed  by  arterial  action  and  the  signs  of  inflammation,  for  then  I know  the 
oppression  is  from  no  local  cause  : nor  am  I alarmed  when  he  becomes  delirious* 
for  that  is  a state  little  more  than  febrile,  which  I have  usually  observed  to  be  a sure 
forerunner  of  recovery  ; there  is  in  such  case  nothing  essentially  to  oppress  the 
vital  functions,  or  to  cause  death. 
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OF  COMPRESSION. 

When,  in  place  of  general  suffusion  and  disordered  circulation,  some  greater 
vessel  has  given  way,  and  either  under  the  dura  mater,  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  there  is  a particular  effusion  of  blood,  the  scene  is  very  different  from  that 
now  described  : The  patient,  oppressed  by  an  effusion  of  blood,  is  never  insensible, 
(unless  he  is  about  to  expire),  and  rarely  delirious  ; his  pulse  never  rises,  but  is  slow, 
heavy,  and  pausing  at  every  fifth  stroke  ; his  pupil  is  sometimes  dilated  ; his  one 
side  usually  paralysed,  or  at  least  still  and  motionless,  while  the  other  often  shakes 
with  a sort  of  tremulous  convulsion,  which  returns  at  regular  intervals,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a quivering  and  irregular  pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  insensible  evacua- 
tions, when  he  is  about  to  expire. 

Extravasation  more  frequently  arises  from  a blow  or  fall  upon  a hard  body, 
and  is  more  connected  with  fracture  of  the  scull  than  concussion,  which 
arises  rather  from  a shock  than  a blow  : Extravasation  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
local  injur)’- : the  patient,  when  raised  up,  is  cold,  pale,  and  motionless,  but  to 
this  no  usual  heat  ensues  ; he  tosses  as  under  some  oppressive  feeling,  and  often  lifts 
his  hand  towards  the  injured  side  of  the  head ; he  lies  with  his  eyes  shut,  groans 
as  from  oppression,  but  is  always  sensible ; stares  at  you  when  roused  ; an- 
swers whatever  questions  you  ask  rationally,  but  in  monosyllables  : he  seems  impa- 
tient when  teazed  with  questions ; his  answers  are  pronounced  with  a sigh  or  a 
groan  ; he  is  correct  in  answering  to  the  circumstances  of  his  fall,  even  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  oppression  he  suffers,  and  to  the  part  of  his  head  that  is  pained,  towards 
which  he  moves  his  hand,  though  irregularly,  whenever  he  is  desired  : in  his  tossing 
he  sometimes  rises  upon  his  elbow;  when  requested  to  rise,'  he  sits  up,  and  takes  the 
drink  which  he  calls  for,  but  soon  sinks  down  again  into  a slumber  liker  sleep  than 
apoplexy,  and  tosses  and  groans  more  as  his  sleep  becomes  deeper  : The  oppression 
and  tossing  is  inseparable  from  this  condition  of  the  sensorium,  and  the  pulse  is 
slow,  pausing,  beating  no  more  than  fifty  in  a minute,  and  interrupted  at  every 
fifth  or  sixth  stroke,  especially  while  the  patient  is  lying  in  deeper  slumber,  or  when 
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in  particular  danger.  I believe  I have  rarely  seen  a patient,  to  whom  operation  or  any 
kind  of  assistance  could  be  useful,  quite  insensible  from  mere  oppression  of  extravas^t- 
cd  blood  ; and  of  this  I am  very  sure,  that  I have  innumerable  times  seen  the  patient 
whose  extravasation  was  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal,  such  as  was  found  upon  dis- 
section to  cover  one  entire  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  retain  his  perfect  senses,  and 
recollect  minutely  the  circumstances  of  his  fall,  with  a consciousness  all  along  of 
every  thing  that  was  said  or  done  about  him. 

I have  just  described  a condition  which,  I would  fain  flatter  myself,  can  hardly 
be  mistaken,  which  at  least  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  total  stupor 
of  concussion.  In  the  first  degree  of  extravasation,  the  person 
lying  oppressed  with  extravasated  blood,  is  not  insensible,  but  tosses  and  groans 
from  oppression,  replies  when  spoken  to,  feels  giddy,  and,  when  able  to  ex- 
press his  feelings,  says  that  every  thing  seems  to  turn  round  ; he  pukes  from  time  to 
time,  and  has  a slow,  heavy,  and  pausing  pulse  : If  you  add  to  these  signs,  that,  in 
his  tossing,  you  perceive  that  one  leg  or  arm  still  moves,  while  the  opposite  arm 
and  leg  lie  almost  still  and  motionless,  you  will  seldom  be  deceived  ; and  finding 
these  symptoms  to  continue  for  days,  the  oppression  to  become  deeper,  the  vomit- 
ing to  cease,  and  the  pulse  to  decline  in  strength,  becoming  slower  as  it  becomes 
feeble,  it  is  your  duty  to  apply  the  trepan,  and  often  you  are  successful.  These  are 
the  signs  of  slighter  extravasation,  which  yet  without  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon 
becomes  desperate  : for,  in  a few  days,  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow  becomes  manifestly  paralytic  ; and  as  the  extravasation  and  oppression  of  the 
sensorium  increase,  the  palsy  is  followed  by  convulsion  ; while  the  one  side  becomes 
paralytic,  the  other  is  seized  with  slight  tremors,  and  soon  after  the  pulse  becomes 
weaker,  though  it  can  hardly  become  slower,  the  natural  heat  declines,  the  patient 
expires : Wherever  such  convulsion  accompanies  the  palsy,  it  is  too  late  to  operate. 

In  the  second  degree  of  extravasation,  when  the  patient  is  paralytic, 
or  completely  oppressed,  from  the  first  moment,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  inter- 
val betwixt  the  paralysis  of  one  side  and  declining  of  the  vital  powers  ; when  he 
lies  oppressed  and  moaning,  raises  his  hand  frequently  towards  his  head,  but  is  not 
deeply  insensible,  nor  has  the  pupil  much  dilated  ; if  he  speaks,  when  teazed, 
though  slowly  and  difficultly,  and  then  in  a particular  manner  raises  his  hand  to 
his  head,  the  evidence  of  extravasation  is  complete,  the  patient  is  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, the  operation  should  immediately  be  had  recourse  to,  and  perforating  with  a 
large  trepan,  and  giving  vent  to  the  coagulated  blood,  which  rolls  out  thick  and  black, 
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sometimes  relieves  the  palsy,  restores  the  senses,  and  finally  saves  the  patient’s  Hie. 

But  there  is  A third  degree  of  extravasation,  invariably  fatal ; and  I 
believe  the  symptoms  I am  now  to  describe  indicate  in  general,  that  extravasation 
which  either  expands  itself  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain,  or  extends  from  the 
upper  parts  to  the  basis  of  the  scull,  raising  the  nerves  from  their  origins  and  dis- 
tending them  betwixt  the  basis  of  the  brain  and  the  foramina  through  which  they 
pass  out.  The  condition  I have  here  to  describe  is  that  of  total  insensibility  and 
grinning  convulsion  ; an  insensibility  unaccompanied  by  stertor  or  snoring,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a pale  face,  cold  extremities,  and  a fluttering  pulse ; a convulsion 
agitating'  not  one  side,  but  chiefly  affecting  the  features  of  the  face,  jerking  the  head 
back,  and  stiffening  the  neck  : The  convulsion  resembles  that  of  the  locked  jaw  ; 
and  it  is  very  distracting  to  look  upon  such  a patient,  for  the  symptom  brings  an  ab- 
solute conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  that  the  disorder  is  fatal. 

The  patient’s  condition  may  be  thus  characterised  ; he  is  taken  up  cold,  insensible,, 
with  a dilated  pupil,  and  hardly  any  signs  of  life,  and  recovers  heat  very  slowly  and 
imperfectly  -.  after  lying  oppressed,  groaning,  deadly  pale,  with  a dilated  pupil,  the  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  the  eye-lid  remaining  raised  as  you  open  it,  unless  you  lay  it  down 
again,  he  begins  on  the  second  day  to  be  affected  with  convulsive  twitches;  the  cheek 
is  particularly  distorted,  the  whole  body  is  still  and  cold  ; the  convulsion  increases  in 
violence,  and  returns  with  a degree  of  regularity  every  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an 
hour:  at  each  return  of  the  convulsion  he  continues,  while  you  can  count  two  hundred 
or  more,  to  have  the  cheek  and  corner  of  the  mouth  raised,  the  eye-brow  and  all  the 
features  of  that  side  violently  distorted,  with  spasmodic  twitches,  the  neck  rigid,  the 
head  jerked  violently  round  and  bent  backwards  upon  the  neck,  with  interrupted 
strokes ; and  each  convulsive  twitch  is  accompanied  with  a catch  of  the  respiration, 
a distortion  of  the  mouth,  and  with  a noise  of  hick!  hick ! repeated  at  each  twitch, 
while  the  convulsion  lasts.  It  seldom  continues  long  : On  the  third  or  fourth  day 
the  convulsions  grow  weaker ; the  extremities  and  the  whole  body  become  cold  ; 
the  pulse,  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  felt  during  the  convulsion,  trembles  during  the 
intervals,  and  the  patient  expires. 

These  twro  states  of  concussion  and  compression  bear  a strong  analogy 
with  the  relative  states  of  apoplexy  and  palsy.  Concussion,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  not  a mere  nervous  affection,  else  it  could  not  be  per- 
manent ! but  a suffusion  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  resembling  the  ecfchymosis 
or  bloody  suffusion  of  a bruised  limb,  attended  with  symptoms  resembling  apo- 
plexy, and  terminating  usually  in  a gradual  absorption  and  slow  recovery ; some- 
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times  in  high  inflammatory  action  and  sudden  delirium,  in  Typhomania,  or  rather 
that  alternation  of  Delirium  and  Coma,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  such  a state 
of  the  sensorium  : While  compression,  proceeding  from  extravasation  of  blood,  is 
plainly  PALSY;  beginning  in  stupor,  without  insensibility,  and  ending  in  Hemiplegia 
and  convulsions  : but,  with  this  special  distinction,  that  Palsy,  proceeding  from  rup- 
ture of  vessels  overcharged  by  the  apoplectic  arterial  action , is  a disease  of  the  brain 
itself,  is  attended  with  destruction  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  is  thence  incurable  ; 
while  the  Paralytic  State,  proceeding  from  a shock  or  blow,  consists  in  extravasation, 
foreign  to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  external  even  to  the  dura  mater  ; is  merely  a 
local  compression,  not  directly  injurious  to  the  cerebral  substance,  and  thence  is  cura- 
ble : the  moment  the  extravasation  is  let  out,  the  patient  raises  his  eyes,  knows  his 
friends,  and  moves  the  affected  side.  The  truth  or  probability  of  these  parallels  will 
best  appear  from  some  sketches  and  narratives  of  such  accidents  as  you  are  likely  to 
meet  with  in  practice. 

Being  called  to  Hamilton,  to  visit  a gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  7th  Dra- 
goons, who  was  supposed  to  have  a fracture  of  the  scull ; I found  that,  in  riding  a 
wild  horse,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  barracks,  unaccustomed  with  the  heavy  bit  of  the 
cavalry  equipage,  he  had  checked  his  horse  in  rearing,  and  pulled  him  back,  and 
the  horse  falling  upon  him,  he  was  knocked  down  and  struck  to  the  ground 
with  great  violence,  his  occiput  encountering  the  hard  beaten  gravel  : He  lay 
pale,  pulseless,  and  insensible,  was  restored  to  heat  very  slowly,  and  continued 
in  a profound  stupor,  snoring  and  motionless.  I arrived  the  following  day,  and 
found  him  still  insensible ; his  pupil  not  dilated,  his  tongue  furred,  his  hand 
hot  and  dry  ; his  pulse  high,  his  face  flushed  ; his  looks,  when  roused,  wild 
and  distracted  ; he  instantly,  after  being  disturbed,  fell  down  again  into  a state  of 
stupor,  and  nothing  could  rouse  him  to  any  recollection  of  his  situation,  nor  en- 
able him  to  articulate  even  a monosyllable.  Upon  consulting  with  Mr  Taylor 
the  regimental  surgeon,  formerly  of  Mercer’s  Hospital,  a man  of  the  best  education, 
and  of  strong  good  sense,  we  agreed,  however  unpromising  his  condition  might 
pear  to  his  friends,  to  report  to  Colonel  Heul,  That  he  was  in  no  danger ; that 
wre  should  make  no  incisions  ; that,  by  profuse  evacuations,  this  fever  might  be 
prevented  from  rising  to  delirium ; that,  after  slumbering  a few  days,  he  wduld 
gradually  recover  his  senses.  Presuming,  from  this  infallible  mark  of  quick 
pulse  accompanying  the  stupor,  that  the  stupor  was  void  of  danger,  I left  him 
with  confidence ; and,  by  letters  from  Mr  Taylor,  had  the  comfort  to  learn 
that,  after  slighter  dawnings  of  sense  and  reason,  he  was,  by  bleeding  and 
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strong  purges  of  calomel  and  jallap,  perfectly  restored,  before  the  week  had 
elapsed. 

Concussion,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  is  almost  inseparable  from  that  kind  of 
shock  to  which  the  head  is  exposed  when  a man  is  thrown  from  on  horseback ; 
sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  fracture  or  extravasation,  and  thence  ques- 
tions of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty  often  arise.  The  first  head  I ever  dissec- 
ted, after  an  accident  of  this  nature,  was  that  of  a young  gentleman,  who  hav- 
ing rode  on  a pleasure  party  to  Roslin,  exceeded  in  wine,  was  ill  able  to  ma- 
nage his  horse,  was  thrown,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day  : But  in  his  scull  was 
found  not  the  slightest  trace  of  fracture,  nor  within  the  slightest  extravasation  ; nor 
could  any  peculiar  appearances  be  remarked  in  examining  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself,  except  general  redness  of  the  pia  mater,  vessels  extremely  turgid,  and  many 
bloody  points.  Whence  we  perceive  how  narrowly  those  escape  who  have  violent 
concussion  ; they  invariably  die,  if  the  pulse  continues  low,  or  is  at  any  time  inter- 
mitting. 

Another  young  gentleman,  on  his  return  from  a like  excursion,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  lay  in  a death-like  stupor  for  ten  days,  during  which  period  the 
blood,  which  had  at  first  gushed  from  his  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  continued  to  flow 
unremittingly  from  his  right  ear.  The  shock,  which  thus  bursts  the  vessels  on 
these  delicate  surfaces,  cannot  but  have  a like  effect  on  the  delicate  cerebral  sub- 
stance within  : The  senses  and  intellect  suffer  from  this  suffused  state  of  the  brain, 
but  the  haemorrhagy  from  these  vessels  probably  saves  the  internal  part  of  the  sys- 
tem from  any  extreme  violence  ; at  all  events,  it  is  certainly  observed,  that  such 
issue  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  though  a sign  of  great  violence,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  patient’s  recovery  ; and  if  any  such  haemorrhagy  is  dangerous,  it  is 
that  from  the  ear,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  must  come  from  those  internal 
vessels  which  traverse  the  ear:  Yet  this  young  gentleman  entirely  recovered. 

In  such  cases,  wine  and  the  heat  of  exercise,  youth,  and  health  and  strength, 
prepare  the  vascular  system  but  too  wrell  to  assume  an  inflammatory  action,  and 
to  re-act  powerfully  ; thence  it  often  happens  that,  in  place  of  lying  like  these 
young  men,  torpid  and  oppressed,  the  patient  bursts  out  of  bed,  struggles  with  the 
attendants  with  maniacal  strength,  and  is  very  difficultly  subdued,  and  in  great  dan- 
ger of  ultimate  violence  to  the  structure  of  the  brain  from  such  high  and  continued 
vascular  action.  This  I saw  conspicuously  exemplified,  in  a young  man,  uncom- 
monly athletic,  accustomed  to  violent  exercises,  who,  being  thrown  from  his  horse 
when  riding  extremely  hard,  not  brutally  intoxicated,  but  furious  with  wine,  lay 
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for  five  days  in  a state  of  profound  stupor,  from  which  he,  after  staring,  struggling, 
and  muttering,  wakened  to  such  a phrenzy  that  four  stout  men  with  difficulty  held 
him  down  in  bed,  and  yet  he  recovered,  and  reformed,  and  now  lives  in  perfect 
health. 

These  familiar  examples,  such  as  you  will  daily  meet  with  in  practice,  can- 
not perhaps  be  more  happily  closed  than  with  a short  case  from  Jacotius ; it 
stands  recorded  in  his  commentary  on  the  third  aphorism  of  the  first  book  of  Hip- 
pocrates. “ We  have  observed  (_says  this  author)  of  those  who  have  the  brain  in- 
jured, some  dying  suddenly,  others  lying  oppressed  and  snoring,  while  others  have 
blood  issuing  from  the  nose,  ears,  and  mouth,  and  yet  live:  One  patient  of  mine  hav- 
ing lain  speechless  a long  while,  and  apparently  dying  in  convulsions,  started  sud- 
denly from  his  bed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  fell  upon  the  attendants  with  mani- 
acal fury,  and  felled  every  mother’s  son  of  them  to  the  ground,  except  a Franciscan 
monk,  a lusty  able  fellow,  against  whom  he  maintained  a long  battle,  with  feet, 
and  hands,  and  talons  : the  monk  called  loudly  for  help  to  those  who  were  already 
felled,  but  in  vain ; they  lay  strewed  on  the  ground,  while  he  struggled  alone  with 
the  furious  patient,  who  seized  alternately  clubs,  fire-irons,  piss-pots,  whatever  he 
could  lay  hands  on  ; and  laying  hold  at  last  of  an  iron  stanchel,  he  tore  it  from  the 
window  with  incredible  strength  : He  had  now  nearly  levelled  the  monk  with  his 
fellow  watchers,  and  would  have  beaten  out  his  brains  with  a stone  of  forty  pounds 
weight,  which  he  lifted  and  aimed  to  throw  at  his  head,  when  the  monk,  breathless 
and  exhausted,  but  desperate,  collected  all  his  strength  into  one  last  effort,  and  gave 
him  a kick  on  the  cods,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  This  man,  says 
Jacotius,  I entirely  and  perfectly  cured  This  example  of  horrible  phrenitic 
delirium,  I quote  in  proof  of  what  I have  constantly  remarked,  that  delirium  is  the 
least  unfavourable  symptom  and  the  most  curable. 

* « Nos  observavimus,  quibus  cerebri  partes  sauciatae  essent,  alios  repente  mortuos  : alios  sopo- 
ratos  cruentatis  etiam  auribus  et  naribus  diu  mansisse,  tandemque  evasisse : quendam  Arelate,  cum 
diu  obmutuissetj  crebrisque  convulsionibus  prehensus  supremum,  ut  videbatur,  diem  conficeret,  subi- 
to  e le&o  noftu  exilientem,  ac  furore  percitum  in  eos,  qui  aderant  impetum  fecisse,  prostratisque 
aliis,  cum  Franciscano  valente  et  nervoso,  diu  pugnis,  unguibus,  caicibus  certasse,  quern  frustra  caeter- 
erum  opem  implorantem,  ita  miseris  traddavit  modis,  ut  arrepta  primum  cruce,  dende  matula,  fuste, 
ferro  etiam  incredibili  vi  e fenestris  detrafto,  hominem  non  sine  ejulatu  pene  oppresserit:  ac  certe 
Sublate  lapide  quadraginta  pondo,  tandem  oppressisset,  nisi  Franciscanus  in  summa  desperatione  col- 
leftis  viribus  ictum  gravem  aegri  pudendis  impegisset,  quo  ille  humi  concidit.  Hie  tamen  praeter 
omnium  opinionem  nostris  auxiliis  adjutus  tandem  convaluit. — Jacotius  Comment,  ad  aph.  3.  lib.  1.  sefi. 

3.  Coac.  Hipp. 
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The  more  fltd  accident  of  ext. avasation  is  attended  with  symptoms  less  ter- 
and  whh  a comparatively  slight  affection  of  the  intellect  and  senses  : 1 have 
v ifou’.uied  often  to  see  the  patient  recollected  and  sensible,  under  a eompres- 
ic  dsive  as  to  cause  paralysis  of  one  side  : somnolency,  not  stupor,  is 
V of  this  state. 

■ ‘ ' on,  a sailor  lad,  of  twenty  years  of  age,  fell  down  stairs,  and  lay 
lady  characteristic  of  compression  of  the  brain:  His  condition 
to  me  by  a good  woman,  who  was  very  careful  of  him  from  the 
...t  of  his  fall,  for  he  was  the  companion  of  her  son,  who  had  folio  ed  him 
to  sea ; when  the  one  boy  was  gone  abroad,  the  other  would  not  stay  at  home. 
This  lad,  on  a visit  to  his  father,  perfectly  sober,  going  negligently  up  an  outside 
stair,  tell,  but  whether  three  steps  as  a workman  reports,  or  the  whole  flight  as 
this  woman’s  husband  believes,  we  could  never  certainly  learn  : This  good  woman, 
who  lived  in  the  house  under  his  father,  was  abroad  at  the  time,  but  her  husband 
heard  the  fall,  so  violent  was  the  shock,  and  running  out,  carried  him  up  stairs  with 
the  assistance  of  a mason  who  was  working  in  the  close.  When  she  came  home, 
she  went  up  to  him,  and  found  him  lying  oppressed,  as  in  a deep  sleep  ; she  asked 
him  often  what  happened,  and  how  he  was,  which  he  answered  always  in  two  or 
three  words,  passionately  and  impatiently  pronounced,  “ that  he  was  better,”  “ that 
he  would  soon  be  well,”  “ that  he  would  lie  and  sleep  a little,”  still  he  begged  that 
they  might  let  him  lie  still  and  sleep.  His  tongue  sometimes  faltered  ; he  answered 
best  when  most  roused ; there  was  a cold  sweat  all  over  him  ; his  face  was  exceed- 
ingly  pale,  he  yawned  perpetually,  and  always  when  offered  drink,  &c.  cried, 
w let  me  lie  and  sleep :”  He  vomited  frequently  during  the  two  first  hours  after 
the  fall : his  lett  side,  his  left  arm  at  least,  was  plainly  powerless,  he  never  moved  it 
in  concert  with  the  right : he  lay  in  a slumbering  condition,  groaning  and  tossing 
as  if  oppressed  ; muttering,  but  always  conscious  of  his  condition  ; complain- 
ing of  his  head,  and  able  to  answer  : When  this  good  womanset  hi  m up  in  bed,  or 
when  he  raised  himself  to  pass  his  urine,  he  complained  often  of  his  breast  and  some- 
times of  his  belly,  but  continually  of  his  head  : while  quiet  he  had  no  snoring,  and 
slept  like  a child,  till  after  being  bled  by  the  surgeon  of  his  ship,  from  which 
time  he  enjoyed  no  more  of  that  placid  sleep.  On  the  third  day,  this  woman 
brought  him  up  a bason  of  warm  milk,  and  he  seemed  to  like  it ; she  raised  him  in 
bed,  he  sat  up  and  took  the  bason  in  his  own  hand,  and  when  she  gave  it  him. 
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saying,  take  it  my  good  lad,  he  answered,  “ I will,  I will,  but  do  not  trust  to  my 
hand  only  yet,  with  her  help,  he  held  it  to  his  head,  and  drank  it  off.  He  com- 
plained continually  of  his  head ; and  in  whatever  way  roused  or  disturbed,  he  beg- 
ged they  would  let  him  sleep ; “ if  they  would  let  him  sleep  a little  longer,  he  said 
he  would  go  down  to  Leith  and  go  on  board.” 

This  good  woman  went  up  to  see  him  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  ; she  found  him  still  slumbering,  and  continually  complaining  of  his  head  ; 
suddenly  he  was  seized  with  a strong  convulsion,  raised  himself  a litrle  in  bed,  and 
thumped  incessantly  with  his  hand  upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  striking  with  the  para- 
lytic arm  as  well  as  with  the  sound,  and  all  the  while  he  kicked  and  struggled  with  his 
feet ; at  last  his  left  hand  was  suddenly  seized  with  a violent  spasm,  the  wrist  was 
strongly  bent  down  towards  the  fore  arm,  the  fingers  stood  out  rigid  at  right  angles 
with  the  hand,  and  from  that  moment  he  never  moved  that  arm  more,  his  hand  con- 
tinuing rigid  in  this  distorted  form.  But  the  convulsion  did  not  then  cease  ; it  con- 
tinued from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  ; notwithstanding  these  terrible  convul- 
sions, and  this  spasmodic  palsy  of  the  left  hand,  he  retained  his  senses,  spoke  sensibly 
when  roused,  supported  himself  in  some  degree  in  bed,  complained  sometimes 
of  his  belly  and  of  his  head ; and  when  asked  about  the  state  of  his  bowels 
from  the  time  of  his  fall,  answered  collectedly  and  correctly.  This  was  on  Thurs- 
day, the  fourth  day  from  the  fall  : On  Friday  morning,  I saw  him,  for  the  first 
time ; and  in  the  evening  by  six  o’clock  he  was  dead. 

In  the  last  day  of  his  existence,  he  still  retained  his  senses ; he  lay  in  a per- 
petual slumber,  but  had  no  puking ; his  tossing  and  anxieties  were  very  distres- 
sing to  see ; his  face  was  deadly  pale,  his  right  eye  stood  immoveable  when 
opened,  the  pupil  being  widely  dilated  ; while  his  left  (though  his  left  side  vras  para- 
lysed) remained  irritable  and  moveable,  the  pupil  of  it  was  contracted,  and  it  turned 
quickly  from  the  light ; his  pulse  was  small,  quick,  and  fluttering,  like  that  of  a sick 
child ; and  the  vital  motions  so  affected,  that  it  appeared  manifestly  that  they  could 
not  go  on;  his  extremities  were  cold,  and  1 judged  him  dying:  but  nothing  surprised 
me  more  than  to  find,  upon  lifting  his  eye-lid,  that  I could  rouse  him  to  speak  -r 
when  I bade  him  put  out  his  tongue,  he  did  so,  and  when  I spake  loud  and  im- 
pressively, and  asked  where  his  pain  was,  he  raised  his  right  hand,  though  in  aa 
irregular  way,  and  laid  it  upon  his  head.” 
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“ This  very  stout  young  man  expired  about  six  o’clock  on  Friday  evening ; 
and  the  following  evening  we  found,  upon  dissecting  his  head,  no  tumor,  nor  even 
a bloody  effusion  in  the  integuments,  but  in  the  cranium  a large  and  wide  fracture, 
traversing  the  parietal  bone,  and  running  through  its  whole  length  : unconnected 
with  that,  on  the  vertex,  was  a small  fissure,  penetrating  only  through  the  first 
table : under  the  centre  of  the  parietal  bone  lay  a very  large  coagulum  of  blood  j 
it  was  as  large  as  the  whole  hand,  bating  the  points  of  the  fore  and  mid  fingers, 
and  thicker  than  the  fleshy  part  of  the  palm ; it  was  very  firmly  congealed,  and 
came  off  in  one  cake  like  the  placenta  of  a foetus,  leaving  a very  deep  depression 
in  the  brain,  into  which  you  might  have  laid  the  back  of  your  hand.” 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however  useful  it  might  be,  to  accumulate  authorities  for 
what  I know  to  be  a plain  fact,  or  to  multiply  description  of  a state  which  I have 
given  a sketchy  outline  in  my  general  description,  and  which  I would  preserve 
clear  and  distinct : But  I cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  on  my  margin*,  one  or  two 
observations,  to  prove  the  same  important  fact  of  the  intellect  being  little  affected  by 
extravasation,  even  by  that  which  is  to  be  fatal ; while  I go  on  to  represent  to 
you  the  condition  of  the  patient  while  labouring  under  symptoms  undoubtedly 
mortal. 

* Fontanus  relates  the  Case  of  ft  boy  having  extravasation  under  the  scull,  in  the  following  terms.  “ An 
orphan  boy,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  lost  his  tame  sparrow,  which  flew  away  from  him  and  lighted 
on  a wall : The  boy  tried  to  entice  the  sparrow,  and,  failing  in  this,  began  to  climb  the  wall ; the 
sparrow  flitted  along,  the  boy  followed,  till  at  last  he  fell  and  struck  his  left  temple  •,  but  he  got  up  ; 
and  being  asked  by  his  playfellows  whether  he  was  not  hurt,  he  fell  a laughing,  looking  up  waggish- 
ly to  the  wall  from  which  he  had  the  fall,  which  was  fifteen  feet  high.  He  went  to  school  as  usual, 
-and  at  supper  he  ate  heartily,  ancl  then  went  to  bed  : but,  at  midnight,  he  awakened  in  the  utmost 
terror,  vomiting  a mixture  of  bile  and  blood  •,  before  morning  he  was  delirious.  The  governours  of 
the  hospital  were  called,  who  gave  him  every  little  assistance  in  their  power.  I,  being  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  charity,  was  sent  for,  and  in  my  turn  called  the  surgeons.  They  examined,  but  felt 
r^o  contusion  nor  depression  of  the  cranium.  I ordered  him  to  be  bled,  to  have  a glyster,  to  have 
the  head  fomented.  On  the  following  day,  a tumor  appeared  over  the  place  of  the  temporal  muscle), 
an  incision  was  made  in  it,  down  to  the  muscle,  and  we  found  the  scull  bruised  and  fissured  in 
various  directions ; yet  there  was  no  one  piece  which  could  be  poised  out : The  trepan  was  naturally 
thought  of,  but  was  manifestly  unnecessary,  as  the  blood  exuded  through  the  fracture  : when  the 
free  flux  of  the  blood  was  stopped,  we  had  recourse  to  the  trepan,  but  with  no  good  effeft,  for  tha 
boy  died.” 
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u A very  old  man  was  carried  into  the  hospital,  who,  after  a fall,  lay  insensible  and 
convulsed : no  relations  accompanied  him  to  tell  what  had  happened  : Two 
sons,  who  afterwards  came,  were  at  once  brutal  and  perverse,  seemingly  indifferent 
to  his  sufferings,  and  yet  sternly  and  impudently  refusing  to  allow  us  to  proceed  in 
the  way  that  prudence  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  required.  He  was  a very  old 
man,  with  bald  temples,  a naked  scalp,  and  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  injury  on 
the  head  : He  lay  in  a deep  stupor,  immoveable,  except  when  agitated  with  a convul- 

Upon  opening  the  scull,  besides  the  fratture  and  these  fissures,  we  found,  on  the  very  opposite 
side  of  the  scull,  two  counter-fissures,  of  a triangular  form,  the  cause  of  which  we  cannot  pretend 
to  explain.  The  dura  arid  pia  mater  were  tense  as  a drum,  while  the  very  capillary  veins  were  so 
turgid  that  they  resembled  rather  the  veins  of  the  hand  than  the  veins  of  the  brain  5 and  betwixt 
the  scull  and  the  membranes  was  found  much  coagulated  blood.” — Fontanus. 

« A coarse  athletic  man  (says  Wepfer)  in  cutting  a mill-stone,  fell  from  the  gallery  where  he  was 
working,  at  no  great  height  •,  but  he  lighted  on  a beam,  and  struck  the  occiput  a little  behind  the 
ear,  upon  the  corner  of  the  beam  : he  lay  pale,  cold,  and  speechless,  as  in  a faint,  and  upon  recover- 
ing complained  only  of  pain  on  the  occiput  where  it  struck  the  beam.  The  beam  being  large  and 
round,  the  surgeon  found  neither  tumor  nor  sign  of  depression,  not  the  slightest  wound  ; the  pained 
part  coyld  be  covered  with  the  flesh  of  the  thumb,  and  was  painful  when  touched  : The  surgeon  bled 
his  patient,  applied  his  ointments,  and  put  a twisted  towell  in  his  teeth,  to  try,  by  twanging  it,  whether 
there  was  a fradture  *,  he  gave  him  hard  bodies  to  chew,  and  struck  with  an  iron  upon  his  teeth,  as 
surgeons  used  to  do  to  discover  fractures.  The  patient  walked  about  sometimes,  sometimes  sat  on 
a stool  by  the  firej  lay  with  his  head  low  j never  vomited  * blood  sometimes  flowed  from  his  mouth ; 
in  walking,  he  carried  his  head  to  the  right  side,  with  slight  marks  of  the  staggering  vertigo  (vertigo 
titubans)  ; he  had  slight  ringing  in  the  right  ear,  but  he  saw  well,  spoke  well,  was  silent  only  because 
it  was  his  way  ; slept  little,  but  had  no  delirium  ; ate  little,  but  had  no  thirst.  The  pain  of  the  affec- 
ted part  never  remitted  ; but,  with  such  slight  signs,  the  surgeon,  although  a dexterous  operator,  could 
not  think  of  trepanning.  From  the  25th  to  the  2 8th  of  November,  he  continued  in  this  condition,  when, 
about  six  in  the  evening,  being  in  his  entire  senses,  and  with  all  his  bodily  powers  perfect,  he  began 
to  breathe  with  a sort  of  stertor,  as  if  the  bronchiae  were  clogged  with  blood  or  mucus,  yet  without 
dyspnoea  ; and,  about  eight  o’clock,  he  lost  in  a moment  all  sense  and  motion,  and  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  expired. 

u On  dissedling  the  head,  there  was  found  a slight  depression,  with  fissure  in  the  occiput,  and 
upon  lifting  the  scull-cap,  two  long  and  gaping  fissures,  and  betwixt  the  dura  and  pia  mater  much 
black  and  congealed  blood,  and  a proportioned  quantity  of  serum,  chiefly  about  the  basis  of  the  brain, 
extending  round  the  cerebellum  to  the  occipital  hole,  and  round  the  cerebrum,  even  to  the  os  frontis, 
limited  entirely  to  the  right  side. — Vide  Wepfer,  ob.  viii. 
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sion,  which  returned  every  ten  minutes,  and  became  more  frequent  as  his  strength 
declined  ; his  eyes,  which  were  dosed  during  the  interval  of  stupor,  opened 
when  the  convulsion  approached,  and  stood  staring  wide,  with  a much  di- 
lated pupil  : first  the  cheek  and  features  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  were 
drawn  up  into  a ludicrous  grin  ; then  the  neck  stiffened,  the  head  was  jerk- 
ed backwards,  and  the  jaws  worked  backwards  and  forwards  with  a violent 
spasm  j the  tongue  and  throat  were  also  affected,  and  the  lips  made  that  kind  of 
noise  that  follows  when  we  draw  the  breath  through  the  closed  teeth,  to  prevent 
the  saliva  escaping  by  the  angle  of  the  mouth  : after  continuing  two  minutes  or 
more,  the  convulsion  terminated,  with  deep  groans,  in  a state  of  stupor.  His  un- 
natural sons  would  not  suffer  us  to  touch  one  hair  of  his  head  ; and  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  when  he  died,  they  came,  with  a mob  of  vagabonds  at  their 
heels,  and  carried  away  the  body,  with  a degree  of  precipitation  which  inclined  us 
to  believe  that  there  was  something  particular  in  the  manner  of  this  blow  which 
they  were  afraid  dissection  might  reveal.” 

Not  a moment  should  be  lost  when  such  symptoms  appear : The  extravasation 
may  be  in  the  ventricles,  on  the  basis,  or  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  ; and  if 
so,  the  man  is  gone  beyond  redemption ; but  if  it  be  only  on  the  surface,  and  there 
is  a possibility  of  saving  his  life,  it  can  be  only  by  immediate  operation  : When  the 
symptoms  of  extravasation  are  accompanied  with  fracture  running  downwards  to- 
wards the  basis  of  the  scull,  we  may  despair  of  doing  good. 

“ A big  and  strong  man,  a common  labourer,  fell  down  three  steps  of  a stair ; 
but  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  he  had  struck  his  head  on  the  edge  of  a 
bucket,  hitting  that  part  where  a projecting  iron  hinge  joins  the  iron  handle  with 
the  tub  : When  raised  up,  he  was  pale,  cold,  and  pulseless  j cordials  were  given 
him,  he  was  restored  to  heat,  and  then  blood  was  observed  to  distil  from  his  nos- 
trils and  right  ear.  Being  carried  into  his  own  house,  he  passed  a disturbed  and 
restless  night,  till  towards  morning  that  he  enjoyed  a calm  sleep.  He  lay  still  and 
motionless  the  second  day  ; his  eyes  seem  dead  and  glazed,  the  pupils  of  both  were 
dilated,  contracting  only  with  the  very  strongest  light  j his  jaws  seemed  clenched, 
his  teeth  closely  shut,  his  lips  retracted  and  turned  backwards,  uncovering  the  teeth 
as  in  grining  ; he  breathed  slow  and  heavily  through  his  nostrils  ; he  was  para- 
lytic of  his  left  side,  had  involuntary  stools,  and  passed  his  urine  in  the  bed. 

“ Yet  upon  being  stirred  and  roused,  he  looked  up  wild  and  bewildered,  and 
had  frequently  during  the  night  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed;  his  pulse  was  weak 
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and  fluttering,  and  his  body  cold  ; he  was  not  so  insensible  but  that  a purge  operated 
briskly,  though  then  and  alway  his  stools  past  unconsciously  : his  face  was  pale  and 
shrunk  ; he  lay  but  a few  minutes  in  one  posture  ; he  then  turned  and  struggled,  and 
a sort  of  foam  issued  from  betwixt  his  closed  teeth,  while  his  lips  were  retracted  into 
a grin  ; his  cheek  was  distorted,  and  his  jaws  worked  perpetually,  so  that  you  heard 
his  teeth  grinding.  He  was  permitted  to  lie  too  long  in  this  desperate  state 
unassisted.  When  my  brother  and  I saw  him  together  on  the  third  day,  the  pale- 
ness of  the  face  and  coldness  of  the  body  had  increased,  the  stools  were  involuntary, 
the  pulse  extremely  feeble,  almost  imperceptible  ; we  called  immediately  a consul- 
tation, rather  to  witness  what  was  to  be  done  than  to  give  advice  in  a case  so  plainly 
desperate : perceiving,  though  there  was  not  the  slightest  swelling,  a degree  of 
livor  on  the  temple,  my  brother  made  an  incision,  and,  turning  down  a large  angu- 
lar flap  of  scalp  and  temporal  muscle,  uncovered  the  temporal  bone  down  to  the 
zygoma,  and  in  doing  so  felt  his  knife  grate  against  a rough  and  wide  fracture  j 
the  flesh  of  the  muscle  being  cleared  away,  a very  rude  fracture  was  seen  to  run 
horizontally  through  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones,  its  branches  passed  down 
under  the  zygoma  to  the  basis  of  the  scull,  blood  oozed  through  the  chinks  of  it, 
and  a large  trepan  being  applied  directly  above  the  zygoma  very  black  grumous 
blood  rolled  out.  He  died  in  about  fourteen  hours.” 

Your  own  good  sense  will  suggest  to  you  that,  besides  those  decisive  conditions 
of  the  intellect  and  bodily  functions  which  I have  endeavoured  to  characterise,  there 
must  be  many  intermediate  states,  extremely  perplexing  and  difficult  to  resolve  into 
any  simple  principle  ; in  all  things  I wish  to  leave  you  to  your  own  discretion  ; 
in  many,  I am  sorry  to  say,  you  can  have  no  precise  rules  from  any  teacher, 
but  must  trust  to  your  own  penetration  and  judgment : experience,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  habit  of  reasoning,  so  as  to  infer  from  external  signs  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  internal  injury,  will  enable  you  to  resolve  the  most  anomalous  symptoms ; 
but  that  condition  of  the  brain  in  which  general  suffusion  of  blood  is  followed  by 
inflammation,  delirium,  and  death,  that  condition  which  is  marked  by  convulsions 
and  spasms  resembling  those  of  Hydrocephalus,  and  with  a pulse  indicating  nothing 
of  oppression,  is  of  all  the  anomalous  states  of  the  origan  the  most  frequent.  I cannot 
remember  that  I was  ever  more  perplexed  how  to  act  than  in  the  following  case. 

“ A poor  boy,  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  scrambling  with  his  playfellows,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  about  the  ruins  of  a house  which  workmen  were  pulling  down, 
fell  from  one  of  the  windows,  a height  of  fourteen  feet,  and  struck  his  forehead  a~ 
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gainst  a beam  : There  appeared  upon  the  forehead,  close  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  a soft 
elastic  tumor,  and  a general  suggillation  of  blood,  which  entirely  closed  the  eyes  ; he 
was  stunned,  and  lay  in  a death-like  stupor  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  entirely  reco- 
vered : he  had  been  universally  bruised,  for  he  vomited  blood,  which  also  flowed 
in  a full  stream  from  his  nose;  his  pupil  was  contracted ; his  pulse,  regular  and  strong, 
beating  90  in  a minute.  Next  day  the  vomiting  continued  ; his  pulse  was  still  full 
and  strong : upon  being  bled  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  the  pulse  subsided  both  in 
strength  and  frequency  : the  night  he  passed  tolerably,  though  restless,  feverish, 
and  pained ; he  often  carried  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  complained  of  the  pain, 
and  sometimes  talked  wildly  through  his  sleep.  The  second  night  he  passed  in 
great  confusion,  with  much  delirium,  and  when  most  rational  he  complained  griev- 
ously of  his  head,  while  a thin  and  bloody  serum  distilled  from  his  right  ear,  with 
great  pain  behind  the  ear,  where  it  would  appear  he  had  sustained  a degree  of  in- 
jury, which  might  well  happen  in  a fall  so  irregular  among  stones  and  beams.  On  the 
third  day,  the  tumor  of  the  forehead  subsided,  and  the  eye-lids  opened:  on  pressing  the 
tumid  part  of  the  forehead,  he  complained  of  intolerable  pain;  his  pulse  continued  high 
and  rapid  ; the  bleeding,  purges,  leeches,  and  other  sedatives,  were  renewed  ; his  sleep 
during  the  night  of  the  third  was  more  composed  and  natural,  and  he  had  no  unfa- 
vourable change,  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  ; then  he  became 
very  hot,  feverish,  and  restless  ; vomited  much  ; the  vomiting  was  excited  by  repeating 
the  cathartic,  and  even  by  taking  the  acidulated  drinks  which  were  ordered  him  ; 
at  four  in  the  afternoon  he  was  seized  with  extraordinary  contortions,  and 
strong  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  with  violent  tremors  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy, and  grinding  of  the  teeth  : His  breathing  was  affected  by  the  violence  of  the 
spasms  in  the  abdominal  muscles  ; it  was  noisy  and  laborious,  but  not  slow  nor 
oppressed,  and  the  pulse  beat  1 20  in  the  minute  : Towards  afternoon  all  parts  of 
the  body  were  at  times  convulsed ; he  howled  as  if  distracted  with  pain  of  the 
head,  and  his  eyes  squinted  horribly  ; he  grinded  his  teeth  continually,  his 
features  were  distorted,  his  arms  and  fingers  stiffened  and  crooked  with  cramps 
and  spasms  ; his  condition  this  day  and  evening  reminded  me  of  the  condition  of 
boys  in  the  worst  stage  of  acute  hydrocephalus  or  inflamed  brain.  At  ten  at  night, 
he  had,  after  suffering  thus  violently  all  day,  subsided  into  a sort  of  stupor,  with- 
out vomiting,  but  with  a rapid  pulse. 

« Xhe  night  of  the  fourth  was  restless  and  miserable,  but  much  of  it  he  passed 
in  a state  of  stupor  : On  the  fifth  day  the  swelling  of  the  forehead  had  entirely 
flattened ; that  of  the  eye-lids  was  gone  ; nothing  remained  to  denote  the  place  of 
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injury,  but  the  general  suggillation  of  blood  with  which  the  forehead  and  eye-lids 
were  discoloured  : At  five  this  evening  I found  him  quite  sensible,  complaining 
of  excruciating  pain  in  the  head,  screaming  with  the  torture,  and  his  eyes  horribly 
distorted,  especially  the  right  one,  which  was  turned  downwards  and  inwards  till 
the  iris  was  almost  hidden  under  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  This  night  he  had 
much  delirium,  and  while  conscious  complained  of  pain  of  the  head,  especially  be  - 
hind  the  ear ; for  though  he  felt  pain  of  the  forehead  when  pressed,  he  felt  pain 
behind  the  ear  and  through  the  head  at  all  times  : he  howled  much  this  night 
from  eleven  o’clock,  and  his  thighs  were  rigid  and  his  toes  crooked  with  the 
spasms. 

“ On  the  sixth  I found  him  dead  ; he  had  raved  the  whole  night  long,  had 
cried  continually  with  the  pain  of  his  ear  and  forehead,  was  seized  betwixt  two 
and  three  in  the  morning  with  such  universal  spasm,  squinting,  and  howling  as  he 
had  had  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  and  at  six  in  the  morning  he  expired.” 

Here  was  no  symptom  of  extravasation  nor  of  compression ; none  but  of  inflamma- 
tion ; and  against  inflammation  what  could  I have  done  by  tearing  the  scull  with  the 
trepan  ? It  was  not  for  want  of  those  marks  which  are  usually  thought  a vindication 
by  those  who  are  impatient  to  apply  the  trepan,  that  I refrained  from  ussing  it,  for  I 
distinctly  felt  a fracture  in  the  forehead,  accompanied  with  a degree  of  depression  in 
the  place  of  the  frontal  sinus  ; but  from  a perfect  consciousness  that  my  operation 
could  do  no  nothing  but  increase  the  inflammation,  and  from  a persuasion  that  the 
fracture  was  a concomitant  merely  of  a more  fatal  disease  : I reflected  seriously, 
and  found  myself  assured,  from  the  symptoms,  that  inflammation  was  the  principal 
disease ; that  fracture  at  this  point  could  be  attended  with  no  remarkable  depression; 
that  if  it  was  extensive,  it  must  run  through  the  basis  of  the  scull ; and  I had  the 
satisfaction,  melancholy  though  it  was,  of  discovering,  on  dissecting  the  boy’s  head, 
not  the  slightest  extravasation  upon  the  dura  mater,  but  the  surface  of  the  brain 
universally  reddened,  and  its  vessels  turgid,  and  there  wras  a wide  fracture,  be- 
ginning at  the  orbitary  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  running  quite  across  the 
foramen  magnum  into  the  occipital  bone  ; but  without  any  remarkable  appearance 
either  under  the  bruised  part  of  the  forehead  or  behind  the  ean 

I will  no  longer  detain  you,  but  hasten,  after  a short  section  on  the  mechanical 
part  of  your  duty,  on  the  operation  of  trepan,  to  lay  down  rules  for  your  gene- 
ral conduct,  rot  without  a confidence  that,  among  the  variety  of  delineations 
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of  the  disordered  conditions  of  the  brain,  narrative  or  descriptive,  which  I have  laid 
before  you,  you  will  be  able  to  find  rational  parallels  for  a great  proportion  of  the 
accidents  which  may  overtake  you  in  your  future  practice. 


Of  the  Oflsa  TICN  of  7 REF  Am. 


At  the  head  of  this  little  chapter  of  instructions  how  to  use  the  surgical  instru- 
ments, I have  placed  those  of  a conical  form,  now  obsolete  ; at  the  foot  of  it,  those 
used  by  the  modern  surgeon  : If  you  conceive,  as  I trust  you  do,  the  essential  pur- 
poses of  the  operation,  I have  no  fear  of  your  using  them  with  sufficient  dexterity 
and  address ; and  my  instructions  on  this  head  shall  be  few,  plain,  and  simple. 

The  instruments  of  the  old  school,  represented  in  this  plate,  belong  chiefly  to 
the  operation  of  exfoliating  carious  parts  of  the  cranium,  as  those  represented  in 
p.  764  ; viz.  the  chissels,  mallets,  and  googes,  relate  to  the  operation,  now  justly  re- 
probated, of  enlarging  the  openings  made  by  these  small  and  conical  instruments,  or 
breaking  up  the  intermediate  points  of  bone,  so  as  to  lay  many  perforations  into 
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bne.  The  instrument  (, a ) is  that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Trepan; 
and  in  using  it  the  head  ( b ) is  pressed  by  the  chin  of  the  operator,  while  he  turns 
the  instrument,  as  a carpenter  does  his  auger*  with  rapidity  and  good  effect ; but 
as  l prefer  deliberation  in  an  operation  of  this  nature,  I use  the  trephine.  The 
point  ( c ) is  that  peculiarly  designated  the  exfoliating  trepan  ; for,  by  cutting  off  the 
surface  without  perforating,  it  shaves  away  whatever  depth  of  the  bone  seems  cor- 
rupted ; and  it  is  with  such  an  instrument,  though  unquestionably  endangering  the 
dura  mater,  that  the  older  surgeons  completed  the  whole  perforation.  ( d ) and 
( e ) are  various  forms  of  exfoliating  trepans,  designed  for  perforating  the  bone  from 
point  to  point,  in  order  to  permit  the  granulations  to  shoot  up  through  the  outer 
table  of  the  scull,  and  cover  its  surface  when  in  danger  of  caries,  (f)  is  that  small 
trepan  which  was  in  use  when  Godfredus  perforated  the  Duke  of  Nassau’s  head  twen- 
ty-seven times,  and  is  formed  thus  conical  to  prevent  its  perforating  too  rapidly, 
or  passing  in  suddenly,  so  as  to  endanger  the  dura  mater ; while  ( g and  h)  are  two 
forms  of  the  crown  of  the  trepan,  in  which  any  such  accident  is  prevented  by  per- 
manent or  moveable  stops,  by  projections  of  the  crown  of  the  trepan  itself,  or  by 
pins  laid  across  it,  to  measure  the  depth  to  which  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  penetrate. 

But  we  do  not  now  prevent  the  integuments  from  reuniting  with  the  scull,  nor  con- 
ceive exfoliation  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  cure  : the  operator  trusts  to  his  address 
for  completing  the  perforation,  without  plunging  through  the  opening,  hence  the 
crown  is  made  cylindrical,  not  conical,  and  sufficiently  large  to  give  a free  issue  to  mat- 
ter or  blood  without  repeated  perforations,  or  the  help  of  chissels  and  googes.  The 
simple  form  of  the  modern  instrument  marked  (/),  p.  83  3.  turning  in  half  circles  with 
the  hand,  is  found  to  perforate  quick  enough,  and  to  be  extremely  manageable,  since 
the  saw  is  easily  inclined  so  as  to  continue  its  semicircular  incision  on  that  segment  or 
side  of  the  perforation  which  is  least  cut.  The  forceps  ( k ) take  out  the  piece  of  bone, 
either  by  their  circular  lips  (/),  corresponding  with  the  circle  of  the  crown,  being 
introduced  into  the  circular  cut  to  seize  the  sawed  piece,  or  by  the  points  (m) 
being  introduced  to  poise  it  out.  The  lever  (/?)  is  sometimes  useful  in  poising  out 
the  piece  separated  by  the  saw,  but  the  point  of  it  is  too  blunt  and  round  to  be 
very  serviceable,  in  any  but  its  proper  office,  which  is  to  poise  and  raise  up  whatever 
depression  of  the  scull  requires  to  be  elevated  ; and  the  levator  and  the  for- 
ceps are  equally  used  in  twisting  or  poising  out  loose  pieces  of  the  scull.— 
These  are  the  simple  instruments  now  laid  in  the  operating  case  ; along  with  which 
Vol.  II.  5 N 
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you  are  usually  provided  with  a brush  to  clean  the  teeth  of  your  saw  ; a second 
head  or  crown,  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  first,  that  while  the  one  is  blunted, 
or  when  it  is  unscrewed  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned,  the  other  may  be  used  \ 
a knife  is  also  laid  in  the  case,  for  dividing  and  raising  up  the  scalp,  and  often  a RU- 
gine  or  triangular  instrument,  like  a caulker’s  iron,  for  scraping  away  the  pericra- 
nium, which  I never  do,  for  I find  it  unnecessary,  and  do  not  think  it  right  nor 
safe. 

1 . For  the  disposition  of  your  Instruments  and  Dressings — They  are  to  be  laid 
in  two  small  platen,  within  a doubled  table-napkin,  the  napkin  being  pinned  so  over 
the  bottom  of  the  plate  that  it  may  not  shift,  nor  any  awkward  accident  happen  : On 
the  first  plate  is  deposited,  within  the  folds  of  the  napkin,  the  trephine,  the  center- 
pin  of  the  crown,  the  key  to  unscrew  it  with,  the  lever,  the  forceps,  a toothpick, 
and  a brush  ; on  the  outside  of  the  cloth  is  laid  a knife  and  sponge,  soaked  and 
squeezed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use.  On  the  plate  of  dressings  are  to  be  laid,  lint 
nicely  folded  into  smaller  and  greater  compresses,  very  soft  ; a little  square  piece  of 
oiled  lint ; a broad  compress  of  four  or  six  folds  of  old  linen  ; a double-headed 
roller,  three  ells  long,  pinned  at  each  end,  so  that  when  lifted,  however  hastily,  it 
may  not  run  down  ; and  in  the  cloth  that  covers  the  plate  should  be  stuck  one  or 
two  needles,  of  the  smallest  size,  threaded  with  a double  thread  waxed. 

2.  For  the  Posture  of  your  Patient — If  composed  and  sensible,  and  capable  oft 
sitting  erect,  you  should  place  him  on  the  ground,  as  a dentist  places  his  patient : 
The  assistant,  who  is  to  hold  him,  should  have  a beard  laid  across  his  thighs,  the- 
patient’s  shoulders  fixed  between  his  knees,  and  the  patient  reclining  his  head  upon 
a pillow  laid  upon  the  board  ; the  assistant  should  lay  his  hands  gently  over  the 
head  so  as  to  steady  it,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  use,  without  change  of  posture,, 
greater  exertions  if  required  ; Where  the  patient  lies  insensible,  he  should  be  moved 
towards  the  side*  or  towards  the  head  of  the  bed  ; his.  head  laid  on  a pillow,  steadied 
by  a board  under  it ; unless  the  couch  on  which  the  patient  chances  to  be  laid- 
is  itself  sufficiently  firm  : a bed  never  is. 

3.  In  Cutting  the  Integuments — The  first  step  of  your  operation,  you  lift  from 
the  outer  cover  the  knife  and  the  sponge  ; the  sponge,  small  and  compressible,  you 
hold  in  the  palm  of  your  left  hand,  under  the  ring  and  little  fingers ; you  lay  the 
mid-finger,  fore-finger,  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  broad  upon  the  scalp  ; you  feel 
wkh  the  point  of  the  left  fore-finger,  and  by  it  guide  your  knife  through  all  parts  of 
the  incision.  First,  If  the  scalp,  having  been  once  detached  to  a great  extent,  is  re- 
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United,  but  over  a carious  bone  and  suppurating  brain,  the  hollow  integuments 
admitting  the  probe  to  turn  to  a great  extent  over  the  diseased  scull — you  take,  in 
place  of  the  round  edged  scalpel,  a blunt  pointed  bistoury,  and  running  it  along, 
you  at  one  stroke  disengage  the  flap  of  diseased  integuments,  and  turning  it  down 
seethe  whole  extent  of  the  dry,  yellow,  and  blackened  bone : your  perforation 
should  be  central  in  respect  to  such  caries.  Second , The  scalp  having  risen  in  form 
of  a puffy  tumor  over  a contused  part  of  the  cranium,  you  make,  with  the  round 
edged  scalpel,  not  a crucial  incision,  for  that  makes  four  small  angles  in  the  scalp, 
the  raising  up  one  or  more  of  which  displays  but  little  of  the  diseased  bone,  but 
an  incision  in  a tripod-like  form ; then  the  three  points  being  dissected  away  from 
the  scull  make  a very  large  opening,  and  even  two  only  of  the  points  being  raised 
they  make,  as  being  two  thirds  of  a circle,  a very  free  opening : here  too 
the  state  of  the  scull  marks  the  danger  to  the  brain  ; but  in  place  of  being 
yellow,  rough,  or  blackened,  it  is  usually  only  dry,  not  shining,  nor  brilliantly 
white,  not  attached  to  the  periosteum  or  integuments ; sometimes  it  is  spotted 
or  tinged  with  yellow,  and  devoid  of  circulation,  and  does  not  bleed  when  scrap- 
ed with  the  point  of  the  knife.  Thirds  When  after  a dreadful  fall,  the  scull 
is  cruelly  fractured,  pieces  beaten  in,  and  the  fissures  wide,  circumspection  is  so  na- 
tural, and  you  can  so  distinctly  feel  with  the  point  of  the  left  fore-finger  those  aspe- 
rities and  openings,  through  which  your  knife  might  plunge  into  the  dura  mater, 
that  I need  but  to  intimate  the  danger.  Biit,  fourthly , When  from  a desperate 
fall  upon  the  steps  of  a stone  stair-case  for  example,  the  patient  lies  in  a deadly 
stupor,  cold,  pulseless,  moaning,  the  integuments  never  rise  into  a tumor  nor  be- 
come ecchymosed,  except  very  slightly  ; they  remain  entirely  flat  for  days,  because 
the  man  is  almost  dead  ; the  hemiplegia  alorle,  with  some  slight  blemish  on  the 
scalp,  directs  you  on  which  side  to  operate,  viz.  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is 
palsied,  and  from  the  convulsed  or  dying  state  of  the  patient  you  must  do  so  quick- 
ly. The  surgeon  in  such  case,  operating  without  a certain  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  scull,  is  in  danger  of  plunging  his  knife  unawares  through  a wide  fracture* 

I have  witnessed  this  disaster  j let  such  incisions  then  be  done  carefully. 

Allow  me  to  add  to  these  particulars  a few  general  instructions.  Do  not  seek 
to  pursue  the  several  limbs  of  a fracture,  for  to  these  your  operation  does  in  no 
shape  relate ; but  seek  the  central  point  only,  where  the  weapon  or  sharp  stone 
has  penetrated,  or  where  the  depressed  angle  is  kept  down  by  the  firm  and  sound 
bone.  Do  not  seek  to  scrape  the  bone,  that  you  may  trepan  easily ; I never,  in 
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amputation  or  in  trepan,  found  the  soft  parts  entangle  the  teeth  of  the  saw : In  tre- 
panning, I only  cut  away  that  cellular  substance  into  which  the  extravasated  blood 
is  strongly  injected,  sometimes  solidly  impacted,  and  no  farther  than  to  procure  a 
distinct  view  of  the  fractured  pieces.  Do  not  lay  pieces  of  lint  on  the  integuments, 
entrusting  them  to  awkward  assistants  to  hold  them  back  while  you  perforate  ; for  it 
is  the  sensibility  of  the  integuments  that  makes  the  patient  cry,  resist,  and  struggle, 
which  at  once  impresses  the  spectators  with  horror,  and  brings  the  reproach  of 
cruelty  on  the  surgeon,  who  must  complete  his  operation  in  the  midst  of  such 
cries  : If  you  would  avoid  this  unseemly  scene,  use  spathulas  or  flat  plates  of  iron, 
such  as  Mr  Croker  King  calls  defenders,  to  hold  aside  the  integuments,  and  the 
perforation,  which  should  be  slowly  and  deliberately  performed,  will  not  seem  te- 
dious nor  cruel. 

In  Perforating  the  Scull — Ascertain  first  the  place  most  fit  for  perforation,  viz.  on 
the  angle  of  depression,  and  in  the  line  of  the  fissure  where  the  fissure  is  wide  and  gap- 
ing: on  the  broken  bone,  if  it  be  firm,  on  the  sound,  if  it  be  so  unsteady  as  not  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  the  center-pin,  or  the  working  of  the  saw;  in  the  middle  of  the  carious 
portion,  when  there  is  caries  without  fracture ; and  anywhere  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  paralysed,  but  especially- a little  below  and  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
parietal  bone,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  brain  oppressed  by  extravasation, 
without  any  visible  injury  to  mark  the  place. 

Lift  first  the  crown  of  the  trepan  you  mean  to  apply  ; press  it  firm  to  the  bone, 
and  make  one  or  two  turns  in  order  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  circle,  by  penetrat- 
ing with  the  center-pin  a little  way  : Next  dismount  the  trepan  head  ; take  the 
triangular  perforator,  and  having  fixed  it  in  the  shaft,  bore  with  it  a central  hole, 
for  the  center-pin,  deep  enough  to  hold  it  securely  while  you  perforate : then 
mounting  the  crown  of  the  trepan  again,  place  the  center-pin  of  it  in  that 
hole,  and  begin  to  saw : in  cutting  with  the  trephine,  which  turns  in  half  circles, 
observe  well  the  way  in  which  the  teeth  are  set,  for  they  are  set  obliquely ; 
you  may  be  turning  and  twisting  it,  and  that  very  vigorously,  as  I have  seen  some 
surgeons  do,  without  cutting  more  than  a right-handed  person  would  pierce  a 
cork  by  turning  a left-handed  cork-screw  : as  your  trephine  turns  but  half 
circles,  you  must  inevitably  cut  deeper  on  that  side  of  the  circle  towards  which 
the  hand  turns;  you  must  therefore  probe  frequently  (especially  when  there  is  much 
bleeding,  or  when  you  are  sensible  of  having  cut  deep)  with  the  tooth-pick;  and  when 
ypufeel  that  you  have  penetrated  on  one  side,  change  your  posture,  turn  half 
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round  the  patient,  -which,  by  giving  your  hand  a new  inclination,  sets  it  right  for 
cutting  what  remains,  which,  in  such  delicate  circumstances,  and  having  so  nearly 
completed  the  perforation,  must  be  cautiously  done  and  slowly. 

In  the  course  of  perforating,  while  you  probe  with  the  quill,  you  give  the  crown 
of  the  trepan  to  your  assistant  to  be  brushed,  or  to  be  altogether  changed  ; and 
when  you  are  satisfied  of  the  depth  of  your  perforation,  he,  in  returning  it  to 
you,  wipes  away  the  saw-dust  with  the  same  brush. 

I seldom  have  completed  the  perforation,  never  have  got  out  the  trepan  circle  stick- 
ing in  the  crown  of  the  trepan,  but  have  sometimes  poised  it  out  with  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  or  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  forceps  marked  ( m ).  While  sawing,  whe- 
ther in  trepanning  or  in  amputation,  never  think  to  overcome  difficulty  or  resistance 
by  pressure,  but  when  you  feel  opposition  cut  lightly,  and  turn  the  saw  nimbly, 
lighten  your  hand  when  it  threatens  to  stop  ; never  in  sawing  a long  bone  expect  to 
loosen  the  saw  by  pushing  and  wriggling,  but  by  withdrawing  it,  nor  in  trepanning 
by  pressing  onwards,  but  by  turning  the  trephine  half  round  backwards.  Choose 
trepan  crowns  with  the  sides  grooved  and  sharpened  as  well  as  the  points  of  the 
teeth,  for  that  kind  of  saw  cuts  wider  as  it  goes  deeper,  and  works  the  whole  circle 
of  the  bone  large  and  free  for  the  trepan  to  move  in. 

5,  In  respect  to  the  Object  of  the  Perforation — You  will  find  that  extra vasated 
blood  rolls  out  spontaneously,  in  black  and  firm  clots,  through  the  trepan  hole ; and 
from  dressing  to  dressing  is  easily  hooked  out,  with  an  armed  probe,  or  washed  out 
with  tepid  water,  the  dura  mater  coming  gradually  into  closer  contact  with  the 
scull : Pus  flows  out  still  more  easily,  and  multiplied  operations  for  either  purpose 
(of  letting  out  blood  or  pus)are  extremely  imprudent ; to  repeat  the  perforation  is 
sometimes  necessary,  on  account  of  a great  depression  attended  with  manifest  danger, 
where  the  edges  of  the  depressed  portion  are  fast  locked  under  projecting  corners 
of  the  firm  scull,  and  the  lever  being  introduced  first  into  one,  then  into  the 
other  perforation,  the  depression  is  raised,  but  never  without  great  force,  usually 
a loud  noise,  and  sometimes,  as  I have  argued,  with  unjustifiable  violence,  inso- 
much that  on  many  occasions,  especially  where  the  depression  is  flat,  extensive, 
and  having  probably  no  offending  points,  I would  rather  leave  it  unreduced  : Unless, 
in  depressions  of  a singular  and  dangerous  form,  punctured  fractures,  and  those 
where,  from  their  peculiar  form,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  spiculae,  I am  not 
curious  about  depressions,  nor  over  anxious  in  raising  every  point. 


OF  THE  DRESSINGS  AND  AFTER  TREATMENT. 


6.  In  respect  of  Dressings — I would  intreat  you  to  consult  your  own  good 
sense,  rather  than  hearken  to  the  common  ignorant  advice  of  laying  merely  a piece 
of  oiled  lint  on  the  wound,  and  over  that  a poultice.  The  old  practice  of  cutting 
a circular  piece  of  cloth  as  a syndon,  and  cramming  it  under  the  scull  to  support 
the  brain,  and  leave  room  for  matter  and  blood  flowing  out,  I entirely  disapprove  of, 
but  neither  can  I approve  of  leaving  it  quite  unsupported  ; in  short  I dress  the  trepan* 
red  scull,  as  I do  every  other  wound,  nicely  and  careful : first,  I lay  the  edges  of  the 
scalp  smoothly  together,  sometimes  stitching  it  with  one  or  two  points  of  the  needle ; 
then  I lay  upon  it  a small  pledgit  of  oiled  lint  j next  a small  and  rather  firm 
compress  of  lint ; next  a general  compress  over  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the 
head  ; and  finally,  I roll  the  head  gently,  but  steadily  and  somewhat  firmly,  with 
a broad  roller,  and  put  over  that  a thin  linen  cap,  lightly  tied  under  the  chin. 

I allow  no  poulticing,  except  what  is  necessary  to  bring  off  the  first  dressings ; and 
no  washing  nor  curious  cleansing  of  the  wound,  which  I wipe  slightly,  and  dress 
with  very  little  ointment,  almost  dry  : when  blood  still  exudes,  that  makes  an 
exception,  being  a special  case ; and  when  a fungus  threatens  to  protrude,  and 
even  where  only  the  sound  but  granulating  dura  mater  projects  through  the  tre- 
pan hole,  I find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  depress  the  dura  mater,  or  push  aside 
the  fungus,  to  let  the  matter,  confined  from  dressing  to  dressing,  flow  out ; 
then,  contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  I think  it  right  to  dress  morning  and 
evening. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  cure,  fungus  protrudes  and  fills  the  opening,  and  the 
confinement  of  matter  causes  stupor  and  hemiplegia,  and  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  cries  and  convulsions,  I reckon  my  patient  lost ; but  I am  proportionably 
more  diligent  in  my  methods  of  procuring  a free  efflux  of  the  matter,  and  I think 
it  better  to  shave  off  the  protruding  fungus  than  to  apply  escharotics,  which  I have 
usually  found  hurtful. 

It  is  invariably  found  that  noise,  heat,  wine,  passion,  and  other  exciting  causes, 
are  fatal  to  those  who  have  suffered  the  operation  of  trepan  : The  confusion  of  a 
storm,  after  a battle  at  sea  ; the  renewal  of  the  engagement ; the  hour  of  firing  the 
batteries  in  a besieged  city  ; the  intrusion  of  unwelcome  visitors  in  the  chamber  of 
a private  person  ; quarrels,  intemperance,  or  venery,  have  in  many  instances 
brought  on  inflammation  of  the  brain,  such  as  has  proved  fatal  to  those  far  ad- 
vanced in  their  recovery  after  this  dangerous  operation  ; therefore  let  them  be 
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kept  low,  still,  quiet,  with  a loose  belly,  a perspirable  skin,  little  light,  and  few  visi- 
tors, and  no  conversation  but  such  as  is  composing  and  ghearful. 


Aphorisms,  or  Rules  Of  Practice , deduced  from  the  foregoing  Discourses, 


w E have  examined  in  detail  every  point  of  practice,  and  are  now  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  Discourses,  in  which  it  is  natural  to  recapitulate  whatever  is 
important,  and  ascertain  whatever  rules  should  particularly  dwell  upon  your  me- 
mory, This  task,  could  I entirely  acquit  myself  of  prolixness  in  these  discourses, 
might  be  spared  ; yet  it  will  be  useful,  I doubt  not,  to  explain  in  short  Apho- 
ristic Rules  what  an  experienced  surgeon  would  naturally  do  in  any  given  case. 

1.  Above  all  things  I counsel  you  to  beware  of  precipitation;  the  only  fault 
which  can  incline  the  surgeon  to  conceal  the  circumstances  of  his  private  practice, 
or  leave  upon  his  mind  any  lasting  unhappiness ; I intreat  you  on  every  new 
occurrence  to  think  deliberately,  judge  soberly,  and  act  gently ; however  ur- 
gent a case  may  seem,  be  in  no  haste  to  operate,  take  time  to  consult,  and  rest 
assured  that  Nature  will  often  perform  a cure  while  you  are  deliberating  up- 
on an  operation^  be  also  assured  that  you  can  never  fail,  in  the  worst  cases. 
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to  foresee  the  patient’s  death,  by  his  coldness,  paleness,  convulsive  motions,  and  in- 
voluntary stools : if  these  signs  have  not  yet  appeared,  you  have  time  for  a few 
hours  deliberate  reflection,  if  they  are  already  begun,  you  have  then  least  of  all  any 
motive  for  precipitate  measures,  you  are  surely  too  late,  the  patient  must  die. 

2.  Fractures  and  injuries  of  the  head  are  more  frequent  in  public  hospitals, 
where  the  friends  of  the  patient,  or  the  spectators  of  any  unfortunate  accident,  leave 
him  almost  inanimate,  perhaps  with  only  some  slight  apparent  injury  of  the  head, 
while  there  is  some  serious  damage  to  the  brain,  the  nature  of  which  you  are  ill 
able  to  develope,  without  knowing  how  the  patient  was  struck  or  where  he  fell : 
let  your  first  step  be  to  collect  the  friends  or  spectators,  and  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fall  or  blow.  Let  it  be  an  especial  rule  with  you,  never,  in  these 
cases,  to  do  any  thing  precipitate  or  rash. 

3.  Every  man  of  prudence  and  discretion,  while  he  examines  the  wound  and 
reasons  on  the  symptoms,  inquires  into  the  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  was 
hurt : whether  by  a fall  or  by  a blow ; whether,  when  he  fell,  he  was  drunk  or 
sober,  helpless,  and  pitching  headlong,  or  in  his  senses,  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
by  extending  his  arms  breaking  the  force  of  the  fall : whether  he  pitched  headlong  over 
a rail,  or  tumbled  down  stairs,  touching  each  step  : whether  he  fell  on  plain  ground, 
or  on  a declivity,  and  if  he  received  a blow,  whether  it  was  struck  by  accident  or 
by  design  ; at  arms  length  or  close  ; with  a heavy  weapon  or  with  a sharp  one  ; 
by  a feeble  man  or  a strong ; by  a drunk  man  without  aim  or  force,  or  by  an  angry 
man,  in  the  height  of  rage,  and  with  full  effect. 

4.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  accidents  which  import  danger,  each  according  to 
its  peculiar  nature  ; as  a concussion,  a contusion,  a wound  with  a sharp 
weapon,  A punctured  wound.  Writers  on  jurisprudence  have  long  distin- 
guished these  kinds  of  wound,  of  which  the  danger  is  in  some  immediate,  while  in 
ethers  it  is  deferred  till  the  fortieth  or  till  the  hundredth  day,  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  affirm  that  the  more  the  scull  is  fractured  the  less  the  danger,  the  break- 
ing of  the  scull  deadening  the  force  of  the  blow.  Of  all  the  quaint  reasons  which 
authors  have  given  *,  not  one  is  true  5 but  yet  it  is  a fact,  that  the  man  who  has  an 

* The  French  surgeons  have  been  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  more  the  scull  was  frattured  the. 
less  the  danger  : they  imagined  that  the  giving  way  of  the  scull  saved  the  brain.  One  of  their 
most  celebrated  surgeons  says,  If  you  take,  for  example,  the  stave  of  a barrel  in  both  your  hands, 
and  try  to  break  it  by  striking  it  on  the  ground,  if  it  break  by  the  blow,  the  shock  terminates  at  thfc 
place  where  it  breaks  across,  and  you  feel  no  unpleasant  sensation  ; but  if  the  stave  continue  entire 
and  resist  the  force,  the  impetus  with  which  you  strike  it  upon  the  ground  is  reverberated  to  your 
hands,  which  are  benumbed  and  pained. 
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extensive  fracture  of  the  scull  escapes,  while  he  who  has  no  fracture  dies.  It  is 
not  because  the  yielding  of  the  bone  lessens  the  force  of  the  blow  upon  the  organ 
which  that  bone  protects,  but  because  concussion  is  a more  dangerous  injury  than 
fracture,  even  though  accompanied  with  deep  depression' of  the  scull : there  is  great 
danger  in  the  case  of  concussion,  though  there  be  no  fracture  ! there  is  little  com- 
parative danger  in  fracture  when  there  is  no  concussion  ! when,  from  the  nature 
of  the  fall,  the  concussion  is  great,  no  degree  of  fracture  can  lessen  the  danger,  for 
the  danger  lies  in  the  concussion  or  injury  of  the  brain  which  is  produced  by  a 
fall,  not  in  fracture,  which  affects  only  the  scull,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  blow. 
If  a mason  fall  from  the  tiles  of  a house,  or  a sailor  from  the  yards  or  rigging  of  a 
ship,  and  fracture  his  scull,  the  greatness  of  the  fall  lessens  in  no  degree  the  violence 
of  the  concussion  ; the  extent  of  the  fracture  marks  rather  a probable  concussion,  of 
which,  if  it  be  great,  the  patient  dies  : but  if  the  tiles  fall  upon  the  mason,  or  the 
sailor  is  knocked  down  by  the  falling  of  a block  and  tackle,  a great  fracture  does  not 
cause  an  equal  degree  of  injury,  much  less  if  he  is  knocked  down  with  an  hand- 
spike, and  still  less  if  his  scull  be  but  cut  with  a cutlass  ; the  fracture  may  be  in  such 
cases  great,  and  the  concussion  and  consequent  danger  slight : in  short,  the  scull  is 
most  fractured  by  those  blows  which  are  least  injurious,  and  least  injured  by  those 
general  shocks  which  cause  the  most  dangerous  concussions  and  extravasations  in 
the  brain. 

5.  As  a bruise  is  worse  than  a wound,  and  a sprain  or  laxation  of  a limb  more 
distressing  in  its  consequences  than  a fracture,  so  is  concussion  of  the  brain  more 
dangerous  than  wounds  or  fractures  of  the  scull : to  the  distinctions  I have 
hinted  at,  I should  wish  to  remind  you  of  one  which  I have  remarked  : if  by  a 
fall  your  patient  lie  in  a state  of  stupor,  it  may  be  from  Concussion  : if,  after  a 
smart  blow  with  a bludgeon,  not  heavy  nor  depriving  the  patient  instantly  of  his 
senses,  it  must  be  from  Extravasation, 

6.  It  is  not  with  every  kind  or  degree  of  stupor  that  an  experienced  surgeon  is 
alarmed,  he  is  accustomed  to  distinguish  many  kinds,  as  well  as  degrees,  of  that 
affection : the  stupor  may  be  that  of  intoxication , which,  by  the  smell  and  the 
vomiting,  he  often  is  able  to  distinguish,  and  never  is  afraid  to  leave  the  head  of 
the  patient  untouched  till  the  longest  period  of  intoxication  (if  it  be  intoxication) 
and  all  its  consequences  have  expired  ; or  it  may  be  that  of  slight  concussion , which* 
being  attended  with  no  oppression  of  pulse,  nor  suspension  of  breathing,  is  soon 
resolved  by  the  natural  force  of  the  circulation  : or  it  may  be  that  stupor  which,  'in 
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old  age,  generally  follows  a blow  or  fall,  without  indicating,  as  far  as  I have  ob- 
served, any  permanent  injury : But  if  the  stupor , though  slight,  is  accompanied  with 
vomiting , and  a slow  intermitting  pulse,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  most 
imminent  danger. 

7.  Nor  does  every  degree  or  kind  of  delirium  alarm  him  ; delirium,  arising  after 
stupor,  is  a favourable  sign : A wound  of  the  scalp  is  often  followed  by  erysipela- 
tous swelling,  and  a shoit  and  harmless  delirium  : A patient,  thrown  into  an  hospital 
with  wound  of  the  scalp,  is  often  seized  with  sudden  rigors , vomiting,  high  fever, 
and  delirium,  but  these  are  the  symptoms  of  hospital  fever  merely,  and  might  as 
well  be  superinduced  after  a wound  of  the  finger  as  after  a wound  of  the  scalp  : One 
who  has  formerly  suffered  much  from  fevers,  or  who  has  been  insane,  is  more  apt, 
as  I have  known  in  several  instances,  to  awaken  in  a state  of  phrenzy,  after  lying 
some  time  under  the  stupor  of  a blow : These  are  not  dangerous  cases  of  delirium; 
and  though  stupor,  insensibility,  rigors,  and  other  marks  of  suppuration  or  of  effu- 
sion of  blood,  may  be  motives  for  applying  the  trepan,  delirium,  as  far  as  I can 
recollect  or  imagine,  never  is.. 

8.  I believe  the  danger  to  be  prognosticated  is  very  nearly  in  this  gradation.: 
Stupor,  though  deep,  and  to  the  tyro  seemingly  very  dangerous,  is  not  a cause  of 
immediate  alarm  to  the  experienced  surgeon:  Delirium , succeeding  such  stupor,, 
shows  that  the  vascular  action  is  begun,  and  the  oppression  at  an  end.  Slighter  som- 
nolency, free  from  stupor,  in  which  the  patient,  has  his  senses,  (though  inclined  to 
sleep),  but  with  a heavy,  oppressed,  and  intermitting  pulse,  is  extremely  alarming, 
and  requires  the  trepan  : Stupor,  accompanied  with  dilated  pupil,  and  palsy  of  one 
side,  indicates  the  most  imminent  danger,  yet  such  as  is  often  relieved  by  the  tre- 
pan. Stupor,  in  which  the  face  is  pale,  the  extremities  cold,  the  pulse  not  heavy 
and  labouring,  but  quick  and  f uttering,  especially  if  attended  with  palsy  of  one  side, 
or  slight  convulsions  agitating  the  features  or  the  limbs,  is  a state  altogether  to 
be  despaired  of : yet  perhaps  it  is  even  here  our  duty  to  operate,  but  without 
hope. 

9.  The  prognostics  from  tumors , I must  remind  you,  are  still,  more,  interesting ; 
for  any  peculiarity  in  the  tumor  indicating  the  death  of  the  bone  below,  more  cer- 
tainly foreteis  danger  to  the  brain  than  the  most  formidable  fracture : First, 
Where  the  scalp  merely  is  wounded,  perhaps  punctured,  but  no  tumor  ensues,  the 
patient  is  often  affected  with  spasms  in  the  face,  and  the  most  ludicrous  contortions 
of  the.  mouth  \ this  is  a symptom  much  resembling  that  contraction  which  follows. 
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the  wounding  of  a nerve  in  bleeding,  and,  like  it,  requires  an  incision,  I have  at  this 
moment,  under  my  care,  a little  boy,  of  ten  years  old,  who,  having  fallen  over  a 
stair-case  in  swarming  the  ballustre,  was  taken  up  apparently  dead,  has  lain  for  two 
days  in  a state  of  deep  stupor,  is  now  entirely  recovered  from  it ; he  has  his  mouth 
turned  more  entirely  to  one  side  than  I ever  saw  it  in  a paralytic,  and  though  able 
to  run  about  among  his  play-fellows  does  not  expose  himself  among  them  ; this, 
1 have  promised  confidently,  (because  I have  often  seen  it)  will  go  off. — Secondly , 
Erysipelas  often  seizes  the  scalp  after  slight  wounds,  extends  over  the  face  and 
cars,  closes  the  eye-lids,  is  attended  with  smart  inflammatory  fever  and  delirium, 
but  subsides  in  a few  days. — Thirdly , A bloody  effusion , if  the  blood  be  in  great 
quantity  and  the  effusion  permanent,  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  scull ; but  I 
must  remind  you  of  a danger  of  another  nature,  viz.  of  a feeling  as  if  of  depression 
of  the  scull,  so  particular  that  even  the  experienced  are  apt  to  be  deceived : But  an 
experienced  surgeon  is  in  no  haste  to  make  incision  into  such  tumor,  even  though 
the  patient  is  vomiting,  and  in  a state  of  stupor  ; these  usually  are  but  the  first  con- 
sequences of  the  injury,  and,  like  the  tumor,  vanish.  I have  seen  extravasation 
so  extensive  as  to  fluctuate  from  ear  to  ear,  and  yielding  so  as  to  admit  the  finger  to 
feel  depression  of  the  bone,  yet  the  whole  has  been  absorbed. — Fourthly , The  most 
portentuous  tumor  is  the  least  formidable  in  appearance  ; for  it  is  one  which  proceeds 
neither  from  extravasation  nor  inflammation  ; it  is  neither  red,  inflamed,  fluctuating, 
nor  extensive,  but  arising  from  the  death  of  the  cellular  substance  next  the  bone,  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  the  dead  surfaces  renewing  their  adhesion,  thence  it  is 
Emphysematous , puffy,  small , circumscribed , not  painful  : is  accompanied  with  rigors 
or  febrile  shiverings,  and  starting  or  nervous  tremblings  ; confusion  of  head,  and  fee- 
bleness of  body  and  mind  : it  is  the  most  desparate  disorder  with  the  slightest  symp- 
toms : suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  is  begun,  and  if,  upon  the  slightest  intima- 
* tion  of  this  kind  of  danger,  the  patient  be  not  trepanned,  he  dies. 

io.  As  your  preceptor,  I am  much  more  jealous  of  your  being  found  wanting 
in  judgment  than  in  skill  : Your  operations,  I doubt  not,  will  be  performed  with 
address,  but  I am  truly  anxious  that  your  address  should  be  reserved  for  occasions 
of  real  danger,  and  that  the  powers  of  nature  should  never  be  anticipated,  nor  inter- 
rupted, by  any  rashness  of  your’s. — First , Be  not  too  confident  in  promising  a speedy 
recovery,  even  in  slight  and  cutaneous  wounds,  for  the  bone,  though  not  wounded, 
may  be  deadened  by  the- blow  ; but  lay  the  edges  together,  and  stitch  them  lightly  and 
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gently  to  procure  reunion  : dress  the  wound  dry  with  lint,  court-plaster,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  hair-powder,  which,  by  caking  with  the  blood,  keeps  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  close  and  nice  contact : and  watch  your  patient’s  condition  constantly, 
especially  where  the  wound  has  been  made  with  a bludgeon,  a stone,  or  any  blunt  and 
heavy  body. — Second , Be  not  afraid  of  an  open  though  apparently  a desparate  wound, 
even  when  the  scull  is  cut  or  fractured,  even  “ where  the  splinters  of  it  lie  pashed 
upon  the  dura  mater there  is  in  such  a case  undeniable  danger,  since  the  bone  is 
wounded  and  all  the  parts  inflamed  which  defend  and  lie  in  contact  with  the  brain  j 
but  such  open  wound,  though  wide,  is  often  less  dangerous  than  a slight  contusion  ; 
it  is  but  a compound  fracture  of  the  scull , and  you  have  no  warrant  for  doing  any- 
thing which  you  would  not  do  in  a compound  fracture  of  any  other  part when- 
I spoke  ot  Pariee’s  operation  on  Captain  Hydron,  and  of  bone  reuniting  with 
bene,  I meant  but  to  illustrate  a general  doctrine,  not  to  announce  a rule  of  practice : 
I advise  you,  on  the  contrary,  to  pick  away  carefully  every  fragment  of  the  scull, 
to  dissect  away  whatever  little  fragments  you  may  find  adhering  to  the  scalp,  and 
to  lay  down  soft  and  sound  integuments  only  upon  the  wounded  scull  and  ex- 
posed dura  mater. — Third,  Be  not  careless  of  cleansing  the  scalp  and  laying 
it  nicely  and  smoothly  down,  because  of  my  having  proved  to  you  that  rag- 
ged integuments  or  scalp,  having  even  its  inner  surface  ingrained  with  mud  and 
dirt,  has  adhered,  for  such  proofs  were  but  meant  to  illustrate  a general  principle, 
to  show  how  tenacious  both  the  scull  and  integuments  are,  of  life  and  circula- 
tion : to  lay  them  down  ragged  or  foul  were  the  height  of  presumption,  and  a 
most  culpable  carelessness  ; pick  the  surfaces,  cleanse  them  with  the  sponge,  do 
every  thing  to  entitle  you  to  success  ; when  you  stitch  the  lacerated  parts  together, 
do  it  lightly,  and  dress  the  edgeshlry  ; do  not,  in  your  anxiety  to  cleanse  them  from 
sand  or  mud,  wrap  the  head  in  a poultice,  expecting  to  unite  the  parts  after  suppura- 
tion is  begun,  for  after  suppuration  they  curl  backwards  and  retract ; they  never,  as 
far  as  I have  seen,  can  be  laid  together  again,  but  heal  with  a gap  equivalent  to  an 
actual  loss  of  substance : Having  stitched  the  integuments,  watch  the  state  of  the 
wound  diligently,  and  the  instant  you  observe  the  stitches  overstrained  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  scalp,  or  can  perceive  that  matter  is  confined,  the  bone  bare,  and  the  probe 
admitted  under  the  diseased  scalp,  lay  the  wound  open,  and  then  use  a poultice,  and 
wait  patiently  the  granulation  of  the  naked  bone,  or  the  signs  of  internal  suppura- 
tion, to  direct  your  future  steps.  — Fourth , Be  upon  your  guard  against  the  irretriev- 
able fault  of  making  incision  into  the  integuments  when  they  are  entire,  however 
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distinctly  you  feei  a fracture  or  depression  through  them,  for  it  is  wonderful  how 
happily  the  hurt  paits  heal  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  is  resolved  when  the 
parts  are  kept  entire  ; the  making  an  incision  in  such  a case  is  converting  a simple 
into  a compound  fracture,  with  all  the  dangers  of  it ; nothing  can  vindicate  you  in 
taking  such  a step  but  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  a concomitant  extravasation 
of  blood,  viz.  oppression,  somnolency,  a heavy  pausing  pulse,  a dilated  pupil,  and 
palsy  of  one  side  : make  such  incision  (the  integuments  I mean  being  uninjured) 
only  after  great  deliberation  in  adults,  and  in  boys  never,  or  almost  never. — Fifth , 
Be  not  too  rash  in  entering  upon  an  operation,  merely  because  the  patient  lies  in 
a state  of  stupor  or  breaks  out  into  delirium  ; those  are  the  cases  which  least  fre- 
quently require  the  trepan : and  when  you  are  entered  upon  an  operation,  be  not  too 
particular  in  raising  every  point  or  piece  of  bone  that  either  seems  or  is  really  depres- 
sed: but  above  all,  be  not  too  late  in  operating  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a sup- 
puration of  the  dura  mater  ; make  it  a principle,  whatever  the  occasion  may  be  for 
using  the  knife  or  saw,  to  be  sparing  of  the  integuments , for  the  loss  of  them  affects 
the  scull,  to  be  still  more  sparing  of  the  scull,  for  it  supports  the  dura  mater,  and  to 
think  with  the  utmost  reluctance  of  puncturing  the  dura  mater  strong  as  the  suspi- 
cions may  be  of  blood  being  extravasated  under  it,  for,  like  a second  scull,  this  firm 
and  strong  membrane  supports  the  brain  after  perforation,  and  when  it  is  punctured 
the  brain  is  deprived  of  all  support,  and  I have  never  failed  to  see  it  protrude  : I will 
not  disguise  from  you  that  this  operation  of  puncturing  the  dura  mater  is  sometimes 
successful,  that  it  is  reported  so  by  creditable  authors,  but  it  is.  my  duty  to  warn 
you  that  I have  always  found  it  fatal. 

11.  In  respect  to  the  medical  treatment  of  your  patient,  I must  remind  you,  that 
the  first  moment  of  stupor,  coldness,  and  paleness,  requires  cordials  ; but  the  reaction 
that  follows,  requires  that  the  powers  of  the  circulation  should  be  repressed  : and  I 
must  also  remind  you,  that  such  accidents  happen  chiefly  to  workmen,  vigorous, 
strong,  and  healthy,  full  of  blood,  and  often  in  the  prime  of  life,  that  though  there 
are  many  who  boldly  deny  the  use  of  bleeding, ’they  speak  from  theory,  while  none 
dare  neglect  It  who  are  acquainted  with  practice:  many  times  the  patient  lifts  his  eyes 
and  moves  his  limbs  while  the  blood  is  yet  flowing  from  the  vein,  and  many  are  thus 
recovered  who  otherwise  would  never  move  them  again  : Bleeding  is  useful  in  all  con- 
tusions, falls,  and  blows,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  extravasation  ; but  where  extravasa- 
tion has  already , taken  place,  and  one  side  is  palsied,  blood  should  not  be  too  profusely 
drawn  away,  lest  the  strength  suddenly  sink  : the  brain  being  already  compressed  and 
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the  vital  powers  low,  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  draw  away  much  blood  : 
In  Concussion,  which  is  an  apoplectic  state  of  the  brain,  consisting  at  once  in 
fullness  of  vessels  and  general  exudation,  bleeding  relieves  the  oppression  and  pro- 
motes absorption  : in  stupor,  with  a heavy  pulse,  throbbing  gradually  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  increasing  at  the  same  time  in  veloc’ty,  bleeding  must  be  used  , 
to  prevent  the  reaction  rising  to  delirium  : and  when  delirium  actually  rages, 
and  the  patient  starts  from  his  bed,  and  strikes  and  struggles,  it  is  most  emi- 
nently required  to  save  the  organization  of  the  brain  from  the  intense  action  of  its 
own  vascular  system  : frequent  bleedings,  drastic  purges  of  calomel,  and  cold  appli- 
cations, and  cool  air,  are  useful ; blisters  and  opium,  doubtful  in  their  operation ; 
and  all  other  stimulants,  as  wine,  volatile  alkali,  Aec.  quite  improper. 

I am  now,  gentlemen,  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  which  I do  with  this  consolatory 
reflection,  that  I have  endeavoured,  sincerely  and  soberly,  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  you 
in  every  point ; and  indeed  I trust  that  you  share  this  feeling  with  me,  and  will 
not  forget  the  liours  we  have  passed  together,  nor  find  them  unprofitable  in  your  future 
course  of  practice.  It  is  possible  that  the  rules  which  I have  just  laid  down  for  your 
conduct,  in  special  cases,  may.  have  qualified,  corrected,  and  defined  many  imperfect 
conceptions,  and  may  serve  to  concentrate  your  more  diffused  knowledge,  and  make 
it  practically  useful.  May  I be  permitted  to  wish,  or  to  hope,  in  the  simple  and 
dignified  words  of  Bacon,  That  Providence  may  have  enabled  me,  through  you, 
to  become  a means  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  the 
miseries  inseparable  from  human  nature.  “ Quamobrem  quum  haec  arbitrii 
nostri  non  sint  ; ad  Deum  Patrem,  Deum  Verbum,  Deum  Spiritum,  preces  fundi- 
mus  humilimas,  et  ardentissimas,  ut  humani  generis  aerumnarum  memor,  et  peri- 
grinationis  istius  vitae,  in  qua  dies  paucos  et  malos  terimus,  novis  suis  eleemosynis 
per  manus  nostras,  familiam  humanam  dotare  dignetur.” 


FINIS. 


Alex.  Svir-r.LiE,  Printer/-} 
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